
"Those who do the constructive work are just as 
good as civil resisters, and by their faith and devotion to 
service, they are rendering greater service to the cause of 
civil resistance than civil resisters of doubtful complexion. 
We shall reach our goal if civil resistance has the backing 
of the nation in the shape of conformity to the con* 
structive programme." 

—Mahatma Gandhi 
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“Salvation of India lies in Cottages." 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


TEST OF GOOD ADMINISTRATION 


T HE present administration in India is 
a misnomer. To call. it good or 
progressive is the height of absurdity. 
It is neither good administration nor 
progressive. It is domination and exploi¬ 
tation pure and simple. 

Judged by any. human standards, it 
woefully fails in the most elementary 
tests. How can one with a sense of 
justice call it good, when it fails to admi¬ 
nister the most primary needs of the 
people. With clear signs of deterioration 
of human values all around, it forfeits its 
claim of being progressive. In the face 
of loud denunciation from the people 
whose opinion should count, the British 
authorities tenaciously maintain their 
claim of giving good and progressive 
administration to India. The conflict 
between the administrators and those 
being administered is fundamental and 
is becoming acute every day. An im¬ 
partial examination of the situation has, 
therefore, been rendered necessary, if also 
need to work out a solution to resolve 
the conflict. 

The Administrators' Point of View 

There are more ways than one of 


looking at things. The Britishers make a 
grand claim of having created . a Modern 
India. A stagnant and a decaying people 
have been roused" from the slumber of 
centuries and made civilized. Facilities 
for wide-spread education have been 
supplied, easy means of communication 
have been provided by constructing roads 
and railways, medical relief has been 
provided for, sanitation has been improv¬ 
ed, better security of life and property 
has been given, even-handed justice 
has been administered, irrigational 
facilities have been extended, scope for 
business enterprise has greatly been opened 
and cities of palaces like Bombay and 
Calcutta have been built. 

The list of blessings of British rule 
may endlessly be drawn to include many 
nation-building activities and institutions 
such as Agricultural Research work and 
the movements of Rural Development and 
Co-operation. They also claim to have 
roused the national consciousness and the 
ideas of political freedom among the 
people by introducing political institutions 
in this country. No state or ceremonial 
function is complete withqut the Viceroy, 
the Governor or some other administrator 
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reminding the people of these blessings of 
post-Britannica. Drawing their inspira¬ 
tion from the British rulers, the very same 
procedure is being followed by the rulers 
of the Indian States without any qualms 
of conscience. They complement and 
support each other and perhaps draw 
necessary consolation by mutual apprecia¬ 
tion to have done their very best to the 
people. Under the cloak of hypocrisy the 
entire system of administration in India 
whether British or Indian has become 
vitiated and dehumanised and things 
are being judged from absolutely 
different values. 

The People’s way of Looking at Things 

The people on the otherhand decry 
most of these improvements as superficial 
and futile and not calculated to serve the 
best interests of the country. Imposition 
of a foreign civilization at the cost of the 
indigenous tine is a sufficient provocation 
to the people to warp their judgment. 
The people are not wrong if they look at 
the introduction of Western institutions 
with suspicion, if not also with antago¬ 
nism. For, every institution of foreign 
importation in being transplanted in this 
country uproots its indigenous conter- 
part, and thereby injures the creative life 
of the people. 

After all, institutions and improve¬ 
ments, however good in themselves are but 
a means to an end. The end, of course, 
being the prosperity and the happiness of 
the society and the elevation of the human 
soul. Let us examine, if the present 
administration has improved the economic 
life of the people and increased the living 
standard of the producing masses. Do 
they get more wholesome and nutritious 


food to eat and better garments to cover 
their bodies with ? Have they got heal¬ 
thier bodies to work with, better dwelling 
to live in and better facilities to enjoy 
their lives ? Have they become mentally’ 
more alert, creative and original for all the 
education that they have received ? Has 
the standard of people’s morality risen 
high and they are more truthful, honest 
and justice-loving for all this elaborate 
machinery of law and order ? And have 
the people cultivated tastes for higher 
pursuits of life and creative art and deve¬ 
loped keener sense for the appreciation of 
beauty and culture ? An administration 
to be worthy of being called good and pro¬ 
gressive should answer these questions in 
the affirmative. 

If, on the other hand the poverty of 
the producing masses is increasing every 
year, they are deteriorating in health, 
slackening in morals and carrying on an 
existence which is a sorry tale of endless 
misery from cradle to grave, the admini¬ 
stration stands thoroughly discredited. 

The aim of good administration ought 
to be the welfare and happiness of the 
people entrusted to its care. The state 
or administration exists for the good 
and well-being of people, not vice versa. 
Judged by this test, which is the only test, 
the present administration in India stands 
thoroughly condemned. A state or admi¬ 
nistration to be maintained on the exploita¬ 
tion of the people is the very negation of 
the principle of good Government, and 
this unnatural state of affairs must not 
endure for long. Of course, unnatural 
is the state of affairs in India to-day, it 
will be deluding ourselves to expect any 
great change or improvement, on the 
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present conditions so long as the foreign 
domination lasts. 

The Indian States 

• One can understand the failure of 
British administration in India in this 
vital respect, but the blind imitation of 
the same policy by the rulers of the Indian 
States is wholly indefenscible. It is a 
pity, most of these Indian State admini¬ 
strators have no plan, policy, direction or 
initiative of their own. They have grown 
used to British protection and seem to 
* have forgotten that they owe their primary 
duty to the people. Long protection has 
sapped their vitality and most of them 
have as a consequence resigned themselves 
to exist merely for the sake of existence. 
Destiny of millions of people has been 
entrusted to this order of state rulers 
who at this time of national revival should 
either emerge as great builders of the 
nation, or meet the inevitable. 

This want of initiative and creative 
effort among the rulers of the Indian 
States is not something inherent in the 
nature of autocracy but is mostly inciden¬ 
tal to the causes of political influence of 
the British rulers. The moment the 
influence is removed, many of them will 
find their place in the ranks of patriots of 
the country. And, let there be no doubt 
that the wave of national revivalism that 
is surging in the country will not leave the 
rulers or the Indian State administrations 
unaffected. The heart of an Indian throbs 
in them and the bonds of national and 
racial pride will any day be stronger than 
political influence of the foreign rulers. 

' Yet, there may be a fraction of these 
Indian rulers who may not move with the 
times and prefer to enjoy the life relying 


on th*e. theory of ‘Divine right of kingship’. 
But a*larger number of them are definitely 
nationalists to the core and are as strong 
champions of nation-building as one may 
find people in any other class of society. 
Who does not know that some of the 
Indian administrations are already 
pioneers in the many spheres of nation¬ 
building. For instance, the example of 
Travaucore, Cochin and Baroda, may be 
cited as great pioneer states in the sphere 
of education. Educationally they are far 
ahead of the neighbouring British Indian 
Provinces. Similarly, in the matter of 
library movement and social reforms, 
Baroda holds a place of pride. We know, 
some of these rulers are active promoters 
of Indian languages and many of them are 
champions of Swadeshi, Khadi and 
Cottage Industries. But, it is very 
seldom, one may come across a British 
Administrator to be genuinely interested 
in the promotion of similar measures as 
one finds at least some among this order 
of Indian State rulers. 

After all, the psychological factor- 
“Blood is always thicker than Water”, 
should not be lost sight of. When it 
comes to giving preferences, there is a 
wide line that divides Indians as against 
foreign administrators. No son born of 
an Indian father-even if he be the son of a 
king-would remain unaffected by the 
currents of national ideas and national 
aspirations. He cannot be hostile, indiffe¬ 
rent and neutral to Indian interests as is 
very natural for a foreigner to be. 

Then, these Indian rulers are the vic¬ 
tims of fear-complex created by the poli¬ 
tical department of the paramount power. 
Even when they wish it, they are abso¬ 
lutely helpless in preparing their people 
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for national defence, in introducing im¬ 
proved political institutions in their terri¬ 
tory and in improving business and com¬ 
merce. Where the interests of people of 
the country come in clash with Imperial 
interests the attitude of the paramount 
power is a great decisive factor against the 
interests of this country. And so long as 
that paramount power is there, this thing 
cannot be helped. 

But in the matter of nation-building, 
for instance, in improving the economic 
condition of the people, spreading literacy 
and ameliorating the social condition of 
people, we don’t think even an indifferent 
foreign Government will create difficulties 
in the way of these rulers. If there is an 
urge for nation-building from within, many 
of these Indian rulers can become real 
pioneers in the movement of Rural Deve¬ 
lopment. 

An Opportunity (For Indian Rulers 

As Indians, it should be expected of 
them that, their administrations should be 
models of good and progressive Govern¬ 
ment. Rather than being mere imitators of 
bad aspects of British rule, their legitimate 


role is that of being champions of nation- 
building. Indigenous rulers that they 
are, they should improve their territories 
and set models for British administrators. 

The greatest charge against the* 
present British administration is that it 
has drained money out of our country, 
exploited the country’s resorcesto serve 
Imperial interests and starved the masses 
out. However one may wish it otherwise, 
it has to be admitted that there is an 
inherent clash between the interests of the 
two countries represented by the rulers 
and the ruled, which is almost irreconcili- 
able. That what is a disadvantage to the 
Britishers is an opportunity to the Indian 
rulers. Let them so shape their admini¬ 
stration that it should ensure a reasonable 
economic standard of living to their ryots. 
This ‘Living Wage Standard’ is known to 
be Rs. 5/- per capita monthly income, 
which is possible of being increased with 
proper planning in their territory. Let it 
be the proud achievement of our Indian 
rulers and we don’t think, if there is any 
better way to justify their patriotism and 
‘Divine right of kingship,’ than by doing 
this elementary duty to their people. 


NOTE 


PROGRESS OF KHADI IN 1940. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF A. I. S. A. 

The perusal of the Annual Report of 
A. I. S. A., for 1940, is an encouraging record 
of progress of 1 Khadi ’ industry during the 
year. The progress is not so marked on the 
side of production as outstandingly striking 
it is on the side of sale. As compared with 
its previous year 1939, there has been an 
increase of little over a lakh of rupees in the 


production of Khadi, while on the side of the 
sale the figure of increase is about 13 lakhs 
of rupees which works out at 19% over the 
figure of the last year. The figures of pro¬ 
duction and sale for the year given in the 
report for 1940 are Rs. 51,36,983/- and 
Rs. 77,62,750/- respectively. ^ 

• The war and the consequent rise of prices 
of textile fabrics has lent Khadi industry in 
favourable ^nd smooth waters. The maryi* 
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NOTE 


of difference of prices between mitt cloth and 
hand-made khadi is very little and as a result 
there is an ever increasing demand for Khadi 
cloth. If the war continues for a year or two 
more, it is bound to give an unprecedented 
fillip to Khadi and other cottage industries. 
In striking cbntrast to the years that have 
gone by when the problem of selling dead stock 
of Khadi lying in Bhandars worried the workers 
of the A. I. S. A*, the present favourable times 
have presented another difficult problem of 
meeting the increasing demand of Khadi. 
With a small capital of about 43 lakhs of 
rupees, the A. I. S. A., we are afraid, cannot 
cope with the increasing demand. To take 
the opportunity by fore-locks and to expand 
the industry to the fullest extent, we see an 
absolute necessity to increase the capital of 
A. I. S- A., and make it atleast 1 crore of 
rupees as early as possible. This means 
raising a substantial capital of 57 lakhs of 
rupees for which A. I. S. A. and Mahatmaji 
should issue a special appeal to the country. 
Taking every circumstance into consideration, 
the A I. S. A., should lose no time to increase 
its capital. 

There is another point to which we wish 
to draw the attention of the members of A. I. 
S. A. Certainly, Khadi owes its inception and 
growth to patriotic and humane sentiments. 
It is only very lately, that the workers have 
started to shape the organisation as an in¬ 


dustrial or business concern. Recently, 
Gandjiiji has very much deplored the lack of 
business acumen among Khadi workers, and 
the absence of scientific handling of every pro¬ 
cess of the industry to make it run on as effi¬ 
cient business lines as we see any other mill 
or manufacturing industry being conducted in 
this country. This is certainly a grave draw¬ 
back in the organisation hampering the pro¬ 
gress of the industry to which Pandit Jawahar- 
lalji too has drawn pointed attention of the 
workers of A. I. S. A., in one of his recent 
messages from jail. To recapitulate this 
brief review, we are again tempted to press 
upon the attention of A. I. S. A., to avail the 
present opportunity of the war and ensure 
bright future for the industry. To bring 
such a consummation about there is an urgent 
necessity, to raise its capital to 1 crore of 
rupees and reorganise the industry on business 
lines as far as practicable. 

That it is providing work and wages to 
lakhs of starving and idle population in the 
country-side and encouraging various other 
arts and crafts in rural areas is too well- 
known a fact to require mention for purposes 
of present review. The report is nicely prin¬ 
ted on Hand-Made Paper and is illustrated by 
statistical charts atonce useful and instructive 
to Khadi and Rural Workers. Those in¬ 
terested to go into details may obtain a copy 
from the Secretary, A.I.S.A., Wardha, (C.P.) 






SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF “V” 
By Col. Raj Rajendra M. N. Shitole 



T HE letter V, has of late become widely 
* familiar as a symbol, intended to inspire 
undaunted spirit of Victory in the midst of an 
otherwise desperate situation created by War 
in Europe. In the language of psychology, it 
is a sign for auto-suggestion introduced to 
arouse universal feeling of lively optimism 
among the people of the world fighting for 
justice and freedom. Amidst despairing 
circumstances the Premier of England has at 
a critical moment roused the latent powers of 
manhood and chivalry of people through a 
psychological device and is wisely harnessing 
this growing volume of optimistic feeling for 
ends of ultimate Victory to the Allies. How¬ 
ever adverse the conditions may be, the efficacy 
of such an instrument would ever remain 


unchallenged and there would be few to doubt 
its unfailing effectiveness. 

To maintain hopeful and victorious 
attitude on life and to fight one*s way to 
victory, notwithstanding formidable obstacles 
in the way, is a lesson taught to every Hindu 
by his Scriptures and also by his elders and 
Gurus. Our ancient culture customs 

and traditions enjoin on us to wish well of 
others, speak good to others, talk, always of 
success and prosperity, not with a heavy but 
with a hopeful and sincere heart. Longing 
for a definite ideal accompanied with zealous 
exertion for its attainment would never fail to 
realise the object desired. 

Our people more than anybody else, 
stand in need to learn to create united will in 
national, social and even in domestic affairs 
of life. This letter ‘V’-a continuous reminder 
of ultimate Victory,-provides a necessary 
stimulus and a craving in the hearts of millions 
of people and would in course of time produce 
the effect earnestly wished for. A concentrated 
and united will is bound to succeed in the end 
and how I wish our people should learn the 
necessity of creating that sort of united will 
for national regeneration. 

‘Where there is a Will, there is a Way’, 
is a well-known maxim. That which is 
zealously longed for and sincerely and prayer¬ 
fully sought after by the united will of millions 
of souls must be an accomplished fact one 
day or the other. This combined will-power 
of tens of thousands and millions of people 
behind an undertaking renders the task easier 
and the success quicker in quite the same 
mathematical proportion. This explains 
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the efficacy of 'Mantra-jap' and prayers 
enjoined on us by Hindu religion to be per¬ 
formed both in our individual and collective 
life and on all functions whether private or 
public. No function in Hindu Society is 
considered complete till congregational prayer 
is offered to the Providence expressing the 
united longing to grant glory, independence 
and prosperity to the Nation or the Country. 
A few of such original quotations from Ved 
Mantras amply illustrate the point:— 

ill i 

5^ 3% J5tW: II gsProi afhrsral 

II1 II 

1 I I 

awffir Jifaraai ii iprArsrt 

ii x ii 

ii i 

55=11^5 ii ii ^ n 

i i i 

eM^rcr n ii * ii 

i 

II v> wtfa: srifir: wiRr: II 

The high cosmopolitan culture of the 
Hindus in the past, their philosophy and 
religion is amply evidenced by these ordinary 
Mantras, which they are enjoined to recite 
when performing their daily functions. What 
emphatic resolve do we express in Mantras 
such as:— 

II W* II 

ii i ii 

a *f wjtwtft fsj ii % w>rt 

^13 n a it 

| ii W II l II 

ii a* aaftj n 

Wi II WTCPRi II v II 


aiOreiKi-Hi ii JnsKi^mnRnma ii ^ u 

to«iH ii s H 

«gs»?3cireT n n v» n 

ireei: II V5TRJH- 

SRRjifc II *■ H 

wl: ii wmn # h a ii 

Alas ! change of circumstances in the 
country ha9 produced wide-spread ignorance 
and illiteracy which has now made it difficult 
to recite these Mantras, in every-day-life in 
the families ! But the gospel truth contained 
in the Mantras given above awaits the revival 
to inculcate the spirit of Conquest and Victory 
among our people of which the letter *V' is 
a pointer in the direction. What can teach 
patriotism and love of one’s country to the 
people and inspire them for sturdy and 
victorious living in a more effective way than 
the Hindu Doctrine contained in these Mantras. 
And how religion has been made instrumental 
in forming the attitude of people to feel 
and pray to God every time for the prosperity 
of one’s Country and Nation deserves serious 
consideration of workers engaged in the 
noble task of nation-building. 

Thus, to a Hindu mind there is nothing 
novel in the idea conveyed by the letter *\\ 
Modern Nations of Occident may ascribe 
originality to this idea but we Hindus, who are 
inheritors of an ancient culture, can only 
look at it as a timely reminder to revive our 
old cultural traditions and practices which 
were universal and highly developed at one 
time in the days of our past glory. Of course, 
the vicissitudes of time and fortune have made 
us forgetful of almost every thing that contri¬ 
buted to our glory in the past All that we 
should do is to re-discover the precious assets 
of our inheritance lying in 4he dark corner of 
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oblivion. It is in this spirit of revival ‘that 
we welcome the introduction of letter *V’ 
which only confirms the truth of the saying, 
“what is good and useful is bound to survive 
in the eternity of time*’. 

The readers of “THE RURAL INDIA” 
might question the propriety of such an 
article in a magazine devoted to the solution 
of rural problems. Let me assure such 
readers-if there are any-that limitless is the 
field of application of a doctrine or principle 
and what promotes the life-stuff of India as a 
whole equally well uplifts another sector which 
is the renaissance of village life. If ‘V*, and 
the idea for which it stands is accepted to lead 
to victory and to strengthen the morale of the 
people in the midst of fire and colossal 
destruction in Europe, as the case is, how 
much more is the reason in favour of teaching 
and reciting these Mantras in every village in 
India both individually and collectively every 
day and before and after every public or 
private function for the regeneration of life of 
village people. Let every villager be taught 
to ricite these ‘Mantras’, which are bound to 
have a psychological effect in creating confi¬ 
dence in him to succeed in the programme of 
his uplift. Village problem being psycholo¬ 
gical in essence, nothing is so efficacious to 
change the villager’s mental make-up from 
one of despair to hope as the effect produced 


on mind by the continual association of thesfe 
inspiring ‘Mantras’. The first step in Village 
Uplift is the uplift of mind of man and the 
ideas instilled into the minds of the villagers 
through the recital of these ‘Mantras* will 
create favourable psychological* back-ground 
to strive to attain success in their undertaking. 

As one deeply interested in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of village life, I would like every village 
worker and those who have sympathy with 
this programme to understand themselves 
and to make every villager understand the 
significance and the psychological effect of 
these verses and let every one pledge to begin 
every function whether it is a meeting of 
Village Panchayat, or Adult Class or Charkha 
Class or any other function with the verses 
and complete it with JTCT 

Those who care to understand the basic 
causes of revival would have to probe deeper 
into the problems and would also have to 
re-discover the lost treasures of our ancient 
culture to revive the spirit of man with instru¬ 
ments such as these Mantras, the utility of 
which has stood the long test of time. With 
universal spirit of optimism and success so 
generated in every village and hamlet, the day 
of happiness and prosperity of the villages 
will, I am sure, dawn earlier and all the 
more brighter. 


“ Little do town-dwellers know how the semi-starved masses of India are slowly 
sinking into lifelessness. Little do they know that their miserable comfort represents the 
brokerage they get for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits and the 
brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little do they realize that the Government established 
by law in British India is carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no 
jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence that the skeletons in many villages present 
to the naked eye. I have no doubt whatsoever that both England and the town-dwellers of* * 
India will have to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime against humanity which is 
perhaps unequalled in history ”. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 
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WOMEN’S INTEREST IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


By Margaret E. 


THE members 6f the Special Committee of 
* the All India Women’s Conference who 
met in Delhi from Sept. 8th to 12th to inves¬ 
tigate the proposed Village Project of the 
Conference felt much encouraged to find that 
‘The Rural India’of that month had published 
the Committee’s Questionnaire on the Project 
and its own replies. The Magazine arrived 
just as the Committee began its deliberations 
in the Irwin College of Home Science, New 
Delhi. That in itself seemed a good omen, 
apart from the helpful advice, the Editor wrote 
in his answers to our enquiries. 

It will interest the readers of ‘The Rural 
India’ to know that we received 41 replies to 
the Questionnaire. They were all from serious, 
interested men and women who have had 
experience, more or less, of the lives and needs 
of villagers. Each reply was heard in full by 
the Committee, and a careful analysis of the 
replies made which considerably helped the 
Committee in drawing up a Draft Plan for 
undertaking the direction and supervision of 
attempts to improve the living conditions and 
mental outlook of one specific village as a first 
demonstration of women’s contribution to 
Rural Renaissance, with the aim of multiply¬ 
ing this model as quickly as possible, by 
adaptation, to all parts of India. In recom¬ 
mending that the All India Women’s Con¬ 
ference should ratify this Plan, the Ad Hoc 
Committee also recommended that an A. I. 
W. C. Village Project Fund be started in the 
same way as the Conference started the All 
India Women’s Education Fund in 1928. 
There was enthusiasm shown for the building 
up of such a fund by women to be used pri¬ 
marily for improving aspects of village life 
which affect women, and starting cottage 
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industries by which women’s work may in 
crease the health and prosperity of the village. 

Gandhiji's kind message to the Committee 
was, “ How I wish some of the wise sisters 
could bury,themselves in the villages! Without 
this, the science of the village home is not to be 
found. ” Mr. G. K. Puranik’s summing up of 
the problems deserves quotation also, “The 
only difficult solution to achieve your purpose 
is to produce devoted type of women workers 
through Sadhana and Tapascharya to whom 
village service should be the highest fulfilment 
of life. Let a few of the leading members of 
your conference take the lead in this direction 
and play the pioneers’ role. Everything else 
will naturally follow. ” 

It was a most thrilling moment when one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Women’s Con¬ 
ference announced her readiness to live in a 
village of her part of the country, (afflicted 
Gujerat) for a year to act as an elder co-villager 
and supervise the planned work of trained 
assistants. Such moments brought a tangible 
re-enforcement of strength to our aspiring 
little group of women striving to grapple 
in thought with the vast problem of helping 
to bring about a fresh interest in life in our 
village sisters and brothers. We sense how 
much more difficult it will be to solve the 
difficulties in action but we staktf our faith on 
that touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin, and now we are all eyes and ears 
searching for volunteers, trained and untrained 
who are willing to offer their services towards 
working out our Project in the New year. 
They will please write to me at “Ghat View*'* 
Kotagiri. 

While in Delhi, four achievements con¬ 
nected with rural life deeply impressed me: 
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(1) Improvement of a Health U/»it upheld 
by the Delhi Government which has respon¬ 
sibility for the improvement of 72 villages 
approaching them from the Health angle. In 
one typical village, we saw the Child Welfare 
and Maternity Centre, the flues or chimneys 
newly introduced into the mud houses, the 
windows and ventilators, the bore hole latrines 
and manure pits, and the encouragement given 
to the placing of free-hand coloured designs 
on the walls, on the pottery, in the school 
building, etc. It is in villages of this Unit 
that the students of the Diploma Final Year 
of the Lady Irwin College for Home Science, 
go periodically to live for some days and 
receive instructions from the resident village 
workers, and take their share in the planned 
work while becoming friend with the village 
folk. ( 2) A visit to the famous Jamia Millia 
Islamia institution whose Principal is Dr. 
Zakir Hussain and which educates hundreds of 
resident Muslim boys of all ages. A Teachers’ 
Training School is attached to it for Basic 
Education in which the buildings and equip, 
ment seemed superior to the craftsmanship of 
the teachers-in-training; and particularly 
attractive was a Primary School on the 
Wardha Plan in a near-by village which 
is a model for any village with its touch 
of art and originality brought into every 
detail, and its well-planned and created Play¬ 
ground which is also the meeting-place of the 
Village Panchayat under a beautiful wide- 
spreading tree. ( 3 ) The Harijan Colony 
outside Delhi with which Gandhiji has been 
much associated, was a rural achievement I 
much appreciated. I thought it was most 
auspicious and in keeping with the rightness 
of things that it was a member of this Colony 
who paid the first donation to the proposed 
Fund for the Women*s Village Project, even 
before the Fund is sanctioned ! (4) The new 
Lakshmi Narayan Temple donated to New 
Delhi by G. D. Birla in memory of his mother 
very deeply impressed me. Its architecture 


is noble. It stands high on the Ridge. Any 
person, Hindu, Harijan, Muslim, Christian, 
Parsi or jew may enter it and worship therein. 
It is a glorious monument to the power of 
Hinduism to widen its frontiers so as to meet 
the needs of a new era, and intangibly emanates ^ 
a sense of blessing and upliftment which must 
have been poured into it on the day when 
Gandhiji in the presence of thousands of caste 
and outcaste men and women, urban and 
rural, performed its opening and dedicatory 
ceremonies. 

From Delhi Dr. Cousins and I proceeded 
to Srinagar to take part in the All-India 
Educational Conference. I had heard that the. 
Kashmir Government was spending One Lakh 
of Rupees annually on Rural Development 
Schemes. So I called on the Prime Minister, 
a Madrasi like myself, and he put me into the 
hands of his Rural Development State Officer, 
a man who is a natural lover of Beauty and 
the possessor by inheritance of one of the 
finest collections we have seen of Rajput and 
Mughal paintings. I believe that Beauty is a 
necessary foundation for all constructive work, 
so I was not surprised to find the Demonstra¬ 
tion Stall of the Rural Section of the State 
Annual Exhibition full of clever, attractively 
coloured charts of all the Departments’ 
aspects of work. The Propaganda Van of the 
Dept, was a work of art and loving thought 
in itself. The Department has since 1937 
created and fostered 424 Panchayats which 
serve 3,164 villages and which in the period 
have decided 63,494 cases. Eighty-six men are 
engaged in Survey work of village conditions. 
Readers interested in this most ambitious and 
practical type of Rural Improvement should 
send to Mr. R. B. Sham Sundar Lai Dbar, 
Rural Development and Panchayat Officer 
for copies of the Reports, especially the smaller 
illustrated ones, which read like a fairy tale. 
There is local criticism that more Panchayats. 
have been started than there are Inspectors to 
see to their continuous and harmonious 
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working. I also noticed that training classes 
for women in cottage industries are not being 
started though these would bring some more 
money to the villagers, whose poverty is 
proverbial. I met an officer of the Govern¬ 
ment who is on f)oint of retirement and so 
enamoured is he of the rural work already 
accomplished that he and his wife are planning 
to spend the end of their life in such work and 
have bought a small piece of ground in a 
village on which they will build a house of 
village style. I hope that this is a plan that 
will spread over India like a contagion. 

The amount of material to aid adult 
literacy by visual instruction was remarkable 
and copies should be got by other States 
and Provinces as it is independent of the 
spoken language. 

As a result of my contacts with these 
varied ways of contacting the villages it has 


seemed Jo me that the approach through 
Medical service gets most quickly to both men 
and women and is so central to the essentials 
of life, pre-natal, birth, nourishment,sanitation, 
illness and death, housing, manure, agri¬ 
culture, etc, that it will have more lasting, 
intimate, quicker results in improvements of 
living conditions and a refreshed, vitalised 
village mental atmosphere than the emphasis 
placed on* the Panchayat or education, or 
economic approach. All are needed, all must 
be included, but when we have to choose with 
only a certain amount of funds available my 
experience has shown me that health approach 
can do the most in the shortest time and 
interest men, women and children equally. 

It is the intention of the Women’s con¬ 
ference Special Village Committee to use the 
next month in study and survey, and in 
finding workers. 


“ Difficulty arises because many Congressmen though they profess to believe in 
Civil Disobedience have no faith in the constructive programme. I must proclaim from the 
housetop for the thousandth time that constructive programme is an integral part of the 
national movement and therefore also of the Civil Disobedience, Civil Disobedience without 
the backing of the constructive programme is criminal and a waste of effort. All cannot go 
to jail. But all must work the constructive programme. 

And the spinning wheel whose every turn brings India nearer her destiny ? Surely it 
can fully occupy every day of every Congressman. And the wheel being the centre of our 
solar system it includes all the planets in the shape of village industries. 

The wheel brings us at once to the emancipation of India’s man-hood. Kisans, 
Labourers and all those who are weary and heavyladen. If this all-inclusive and mighty 
programme is not understood and appreciated by Congressmen they do not know the A. B. C. 
o^non-violence nor do they know the elements of Civil Disobedience.” 

—Mahatma Qanihi 
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VILLAGE RENAISSANCE AND THE VILLAGERS 

By G. K. Puranik 

[ Farewell address delivered by the Editor, In Hindi, at Deori Centre, at the termination of 'the 
Akhand Gram Seva Saptah' on the 8th of October, 1941. ]—Editor. 


I T is my very happy duty to thank you all on 
my behalf and that of the members of the 
‘ Akhand Gram Seva Saptah ’ party for the 
kind hospitality that you have shown to us, 
during the memorable week spent in your 
midst. In the absence of specific information, 
it was too late to be realised that the time fixed 
for the observance of the week clashed with 
your agricultural and other seasonal operations. 
This deprived us of an opportunity of receiv- 
ing lessons in ‘Gram Seva’ by working 
shoulder to shoulder with you on your farms 
and fields and thereby getting a real insight 
into your life and activities. Aware of our 
own limitations of not having been skilled 
ploUgh-men and adapt grass-cutters, we did 
not think it proper to thrust ourselves in your 
seasonal operations, lest we might interfere 
in the progress of your farm work and prove 
hindrance rather than a help. Looked at 
the other way round, this happy association 
and co-mingling of yours with the members 
of the party would also have been a useful 
education of a different kind to you people in 
as much as you would have learnt a further 
lesson in impersonal and selfless service for 
the advancement of the community. But for 
this happy mingling and mutual association 
of aspiring village workers and those of the 
village people in ‘ Gram Seva \ we would have 
to wait for another suitable occasion. 

For some time past Deori, this village 
Centre of yours is attracting a good deal of 
attention of rural workers from almost every 
corner of India. How I wish, it may really 
be a model centre in these parts if also the 
first model village centre in India, 


You know as best as I do that the 
Adarsh Seva Sangha and its organ “THE 
RURAL INDIA ” are definitely wedded to 
the programme of economic development of 
the villages and are consistently advocating 
to raise per capita income of an average 
villager to Rs. 5/- a month in as short a time 
as possible. This we consider an irreducible 
minimum to ensure subsistence level to the 
agricultural masses. And who-if not you- 
who represent this ‘ Model * Centre of the 
Sangha, should discharge your great trust and 
reach this per capita income of Rs. 5/- a 
month in your Centre, before the same has 
been accomplished anywhere else in India. 
Then alone and not till then, you would have 
a right to call your centre a Model Centre. 

This tremendous responsibility which I 
share in common with you tempts me to talk 
to you something about your plans and equip¬ 
ment to bring about such a happy consum¬ 
mation. But the moment I feel like giving 
some advice to you, the familiar figure of 
‘ Samalia Mehte ’ warns me of my limitations 
and demands an authority for such an unautho- 
ritative assumption. He is absolutely correct 
when he reminds me of my lack of experience 
of the actual life of a peasant and his precari¬ 
ous living in the village. And who dare 
challenge Samalia Mehte’s claim and that of 
people like him that as natural leaders of 
village people, they tnd they alone understand 
the difficulties of their people and are, there¬ 
fore, best qualified to give advice to y#u. 
However genuine may be our concern for your 
betterment, the drawback of not having lived 
as a peasant or a village artisan in a village* 
is certainly there. 
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Notwithstanding the disadvantage just 
referred to, if we still persist to offer our 
services at your disposal for what they are 
worth, I have no doubt, there is none here who 
will misunderstand our motives. The draw¬ 
back of your not having risen from, the soil 
and also not having distinguished as success' 
ful agriculturists or skilled village artisans 
should not preclude us from the privilege of 
serving you, when many of us have atleast 
compensating qualities of sympathy and 
fellow-feeling to offer to you instead. Had it 
not been so, so many of these young men 
would not have been here to learn your 
difficulties at first-hand and to serve you with 
what little they have. 

Psychological Equipment 

It is really very encouraging to find in 
your villages a breadth of outlook and a 
depth of understanding developed among the 
people which is a proof positive of the en¬ 
lightened atmosphere created by long and 
continuous work in this area. The elevation 
of human soul and an urge for progress and 
advancement that one finds in these villages 
distinctly marks you out as destined to do and 
be something in the near future. There is 
definite change in the mental outlook of people 
of your Centre, which is not to be found in 
the neighbouring area. This psychological 
equipment is a valuable asset and I am glad 
to complement you all for having prepared 
this solid ground for your future edifice* He 
who runs may see in these villages an evidence 
of this mental change, clearly discernible in 
the improved sanitary, educational, social and 
economic condition of the people. Otherwise 
too, as a result of my hearty discussions 
with you that I have enjoyed now for a full 
week, I can bear witness to the fact that with 
human material available at this centre, the 
possibilities of your centre becoming a model 
village centre are not very distant. 

Having said this, what is due to you let 


up also tell you, “ «TPT ”, Delhi 

is 4till very far. The little that has already 
been gone through is an insignificant fraction 
of that which still remains to be accomplished. 
Of course, there are hopeful signs round about 
and you have certainly made a good begin¬ 
ning. But as you know, all human affairs 
are finally judged by ultimate 3ucce9S and not 
by starts however hopeful. 

This brings me to the necessity of explaining 
to. you a few of the basic principles, which 
should guide the future progress of your very 
beneficial activities. 

It is difficult to foresee at this stage how 
and within what specified time, this mighty 
problem of "Living Wage” would be solved 
in our villages. That, to a great extent also 
depends on natural factors on which none of 
us can exercise any control. However, it is 
up to you to decide your next step wisely and 
well and base your future plans and policies 
on the principle of ‘Self-help’, which is the 
basic principle of your movement. 

Local Initiative 

You know, why every rural worker 
attaches so great an importance to local leader¬ 
ship and time and again stresses the necessity 
of local initiative. For every measure calcu- 
lated to benefit your villages, it is the local 
people who should supply the initiative. 
Initiative coming from outside workers or from 
your well meaning friends like us is a 
mistaken help and is definitely injurious to 
your natural growth. Viewed in that 
perspective, which, of cqurse, is a right pers¬ 
pective, this observance of the ‘Akhand Gram 
Seva Saptah’ by Adarsh Seva Sangha people 
is a point against you. Progress of a people 
is a natural process of onward growth and 
therefore must be tjie result of their own 
inward urge and conviction. One is only 
prepared to suffer, to take risks, or to pay the 
price for a thing which he really desires to 
possess. How ridiculous it appears that 
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some one else than yourselves should feel 

• 

more solicitous about you and be raye 
interested in your welfare. To a question 
whether some one else can understand your 
requirments better, provide better guidance in 
your problems and can better identify himself 
with your social organisation than your own 
local leaders, the answer can only be one and 
that too in the negative. That you and your 
local leaders be driven to do a thing by an 
outside agency or a paid worker from outside 
is the very negation of natural growth and a 
start from a wrong end. An improvement 
thrust by outside people has no element 
of stability about it and will not last long. 
A free gift even when given to the people is 
not generally appreciated by them. There¬ 
fore, to my mind a great single important 
factor for the success of the village uplift 
programme is that the people should be left 
free to take the largest possible measure of 
initiative in every sphere of improvement. 
The workers in their hurry should not rush 
through village improvement work and com¬ 
mit the initial mistake of depriving the village 
people of taking initiative. That would 
be suicidal. 

I recollect having attended one of the 
meetings of your Sabha, wherein a sub-com¬ 
mittee consisting of Samalia Mehte, Deolalji 
Parashar and Seth Kundanlal was appointed 
and made responsible to execute the decisions 
of the Sabha. This aptly illustrates what I 
mean by local initiative. I don’t know if 
your Sabha could enforce the resolution in the 
same spirit in which U was conceived. Surely, 
one cannot but agree with the assertion of 
Prithwi Mehte that if these three influential 
members of your Sabha care to exercise their 
influence in getting your programmes executed 
in these villages who is there to challenge 
their authority and say ‘NO.' Time and 
again these members have promised to find 
some more time for village work, but some- 
ow, it appnrs, tiny have so far failed to 


come up to your expectations. This is al 
ways so inhuman affairs and we should be 
prepared to give that much margin to our 
members. It takes time for an idea to be 
buried into the soul of man and emerge as a 
living and an energising factor. It is a thou¬ 
sand times better to make your own decision, 
take your own initiative and fail than to de¬ 
pend on some body from out-side to lead you 
by the nose. Persist if you will, in making 
mistakes, in attempting and failing and believe 
me, out of this struggle will develop capacity 
to enforce your will and manage your affairs 
independently. 

Why is it, after these five years and more, 
the people of your Centre have not yet been 
made habituated to do Diwali white-washing 
and cleaning as thoroughly as is desired by 
the Sabha without external pressure ? Why 
they have not yet acquired the habit to stock 
2 cart-loads of grass and fodder per cattle-head 
for dry season as per rule of your Sabha ? 
Why is it that none of the villages has yet 
attained complete self-sufficiency in cloth 
production, in universalising Kutti system, in 
making primary and adult education compul¬ 
sory, notwithstanding the decisions and annual 
programmes of your Sabha. The only answer 
for this slackness in enforcing your decisions 
lies in the fact that your local leaders have 
not yet developed that sense of responsibility 
with which they are charged, I earnestly plead 
with you to develop that sense of self-manage¬ 
ment and God willing, every thing else will 
follow. 

Service is Power 

It would not be out of place if one wrong 
notion, which I find persisting in the minds 
of some of your members be removed at this 
stage. That is about the suppressed desire of 
many of you to invest your Panchayats with 
punitive and judiciary powers in order to make 
their function effective, as you believe. This, 
let me tell you, is a wholly erroneous idea. Law, 
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regulations and power may have their use in 
regulating the conduct of the society at a 
developed stage but their utility in building a 
prostrate community is wholly doubtful. For 
the development of the community the 
dormant spirit of man needs to be aroused for 
creative effort, which is only known to be 
awakened by love and the touch of human 
sympathy. Power and authority ultimately 
come to the best servant of the community 
who can wield it rightly and discriminately. 
But let it be known that power is a double 
edged weapon. In the wrong and immature 
hands, it is often an instrument of destruction. 
What is the guarantee that in the hands of 
some untried hands, it may be a source of 
evil and breed corruption, as power is known 
to do in many other spheres of life. 

At this formative stage of Rural Develop¬ 
ment Movement, my considered opinion is 
that you should keep your hands clear of 
power and depend on your strength of chara¬ 
cter and spirit of service to claim obedience 
from the society. My previous experience of 
Bhatnawar Panchayat where power turned 
into a curse and a means of social tyranny 
prompts me to warn you against this 
false step. 

Lesson of ‘Akhand Gram Seva Saptah’ 

Before we disperse, I would like to speak 
a word or two about the significance of the 
‘Akhand Gram Seva Saptah’ itself, which 
incident has brought all these youngmen to 
your villages. At the ba^k of this innovation, 
as it appears, is the conscious belief of these 
budding village workers that self-seeking and 
selfish motive is the real cause of the degrada 
tion and down fall of the Indian Community, 
and in order to bring about revivalism, this 
process should be reversed. Higher element 
of selflessness and impersonal service will 
have to be inroduced for the betterment of 
the Society. The ‘Akhahd Gram Seva 
Saptah’ is a small beginning to purge the evil 


pfqcess and introduce the element of self-less- 
ness in service instead. 

This universe, as you know, is a part of 
a great cosmic order governed by eternal 
laws of nature of God, whatever, you may 
choose to call it. We, who are in the world, 
are under the command of the great Master 
of the Universe to “establish the kingdom 
of heaven on Earth.” As tiny instruments 
of this huge machinery, we are ordained by the 
law of the Lord, our prosperity or otherwise 
here depends on our being law-abiding subjects 
of His. The more truthful, God fearing, just, 
self-less and kindly disposed towards others 
we become, the greater the happiness and 
prosperity come to our share. Conversely, 
our poverty, misery and misfortunes on the 
other hand are the penalty of our wrong doing 
and breaking the laws of Heaven by becoming 
evil-minded, dishonest, selfish and indolent. 

I would like you to examine the present 
character of your rural society and as 
impartial judges, you will justify the seeming 
harsh decree of God on your people which is 
but consequence of their bad Karmas. Mind 
you, inexhorable is the working of the law of 
Karmas and those who break it should 
naturally be prerared to suffer the penalty 
as well. 

Look around and see why out of seven 
villages of your centre, some are flourishing 
and economically better off, while others are 
in decay and on the verge of ruin ? Why 
people of Barkhera village are well off, while 
those of Macha are poor and miserable ? 
Why in the very same village some people are 
well-to-do and prosperous while others are in 
a bad way ? As believers in the philosophy of 
Karma, you don’t require to be told why hail¬ 
storm and pests destroy the standing crops bf 
one village, while another neighbouring village 
remains completely free from the effects of 
these calamities. However great strides the 
science may take and however improved 
mechanical de vices be placed at the service of 
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humanity, nothing really can drive away 
human misery and make a man happy till*he 
begins to refashion his Karmas in accordance 
with the Law of the Lord. 

No sooner, your seven villages took to 
ways of reform and self improvement through 
proper organisation for the service of the com¬ 
munity than you received special favour and 
patronage of your Master, Shrimant Shitole 
Sahib, who has granted you revenue conce¬ 
ssion of one anna in a rupee to encourage you 
to pursue your good work. Not only by your 
so doing, you could please your earthly Master,. 
but that your Heavenly father too seems to be 
well pleased with you to have blessed yott 
with good rains to raise your crops in mo$; 
of these years. Don’t you see economic an ?i 
general improvement in your villages beir 
the direct result of your improving your Kar- 
mas and taking to better ways of life. Is not 
this Deori Village of yours which at one time 
was notorious for faction, fueds, intrigue-mon- 


gering and litigation, now purged of most of 
those evil things. Compare the economic and 
general condition of this village with the noto¬ 
rious days of its evil practices and draw your 
own conclusions. What can teach you the 
sublimity of good Karmas than the practical 
example of the village, where, we are meeting 
this evening. 

Let me tell you, the whole world order of 
future is going to be based on service motive. 

A selfish or a self-seeking individual is always 
at clash with the good of the community. An 
individual can never prosper at the cost of the 
community. The way to be happy is, that 
,f i \ t which individual, should remain in har- - 
* % *?y with the whole, which is community. 

;1 Hess service of the community is therefore 
^ best solution of the individual. It is in 
„his faith that the programme of ‘Akhand 
Gram Seva Saptah’ was observed in your 
village. May you benefit by its lessons, is my 
earnest prayer. 


CO-OPERATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


P RESIDING over the 24th Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Conference 
Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu has 
drawn the attention of the country to 
reform the co-operative movement and 
make it an instrument to bring about the 
economic prosperity of the masses with 
which the social prograess of the rural 
population is inextricably mixed up. 
How co-operative movement should ex¬ 
tend its scope of activities and increase 
the income of the agricultural masses has, 
among other things, been discussed by 
him. Here are some of his observations:- 
“I may re-emphasise that co-operation in 
this land has taken its own special course, and 
that its economic aim is now inextricably 
mixed up with a social aim. The betterment 
of our rural population depends not so much 
on the mere availability of credit as on the 
factors by which the qualities of self-help and 
thrift may be developed and used to increase 
the income of the villager. Self-help would 
imply endeavour and initiative; and where 


these are awakened, the arduous task of village 
reconstruction would be well done. “Better¬ 
farming, better business and better-living” 
would then be not a mere ideal, but a practical 
achievement. Rural poverty will not cease 
with rural credit; it must be exercised with the 
wand of enlightenment which will drive away 
ignorance and apathy, which now obstruct the 
material and the moral progress of the villager. 
Improved farming—through the use of better 
seed, modern implements, consolidation of 
holdings, up-to-date methods of cultivation 
and the use of efficient livestock—would bring 
in its turn increased income. Joint sales and 
organised marketing would obviate losses 
through middlemen. Subsidiary occupations, 
especially those which can be linked up with 
the production of the principal crops, will 
further supplement incomes. Added incomes 
will in their turn tend to advance the standard 
of jiving. It will be the privilege of co-opera¬ 
tion to render all this noble service. But it 
is a privilege which can be made possible only 
through planned effort and honest and selfless 
leadership.” ' 
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iS If ASKING FOR fHE M06H ? 
By A. N. Ramachandran, b. a. 


M R. V. Ramdas Pantulu addressing the democratic ideals of that noble institution ? 

Co-operative Conference at Bombay in The principle of co-operation was sought 

January last, is reported to have said, “I feel to be introduced on a society corrupted by 
that unless and until we build anew the notions of individualistic satiety and self-seek- 
whole structure of the Co-operative movement * n S competition. Neither to Sir Frederick 
and transform the Registrars into real ‘friends, Nicholson nor to Sir Denzil Ibbetson, it 
philosophers and guides* of the people, we appears, was clear the inevitable clash of 
shall not be able to achieve the aims and opposites. Instead of allowing the people to 
objects with which the movement was started.” movement in the light of their native 

This is a candid admission by an eminent Co- institutions and environment, the 

operator of the plight to which the movement f^^tnent launched it under its auspices as 
in India has been reduced notwithstanding a i#t can grow from above. The old tree was 
fair trial of over two decades. allowed to wither away and the grafting that 


Why is it that a movement guided by 
lofty and energising principles and aimed at 
moral and material advancement has evoked 
such a poor response ? Is the failure incidental 
or fundamental ? Apathy of the educated 
class, careless loans, heavy arrears of interest, 
selfish committees, fictitious payments, dis- 
sentions, dishonesty, general indifference 
towards repayment, lack of Co-operative edu¬ 
cation, paucity of finance, undue bureaucratic 
interference, want of good leadership, these, 
to name some, are alleged to be the causes for 
the rot that has set in the movement, but if 
critically analysed, these causes would appear 
to be the resultant products of an ulterior 
cause. That fundamental cause lies in that 
the movement cut after a German pattern was 
introduced without due regard to the political, 
social and economic antecedents and idiosyn- 
cracies of the indigenous people. For how 
can it otherwise be justified that a movement 
whose sine quo non is a humanistic decentra¬ 
lization of authority and whose vitalizing 
force is a spirit of neighbourliness was ushered 
in after a calculated butchery by the Power 
that be, of the group sufficient system of 
Panchayats and that too without reviving the 


was done has brought forth fruits which the 
intended beneficiaries neither relish nor long 
for. The movement from its very inception 
carried the seeds of failure in its womb. Sir 
Horace Plunkett said “ It is not a spontaneous 
growth, but a Government policy and alasl 
a policy of Government it has ever remained. 

The stumbling block to any progressive 
movement in India is the grinding poverty of 
the people. The Indian peasant may be illi¬ 
terate but certainly not unintelligent and 
averse to adopt means of material advance. 
What is wanted for him is a bait with which 
he can improve his economic position and dis¬ 
pel the moral stupor that hangs over his mind, 
so that with the relative relaxation that will, 
ensue from his escapade from the day-to-day 
worries of bare existence, be ran rekindle in 
his mind that dormant spirit of neighbour¬ 
liness which is the quintessence of Co¬ 
operation. Therefore, the issue that cries for 
urgent solution is the poor standard of living. 
To miss this pivotal point and to argue on 
unrelated arraignment of remedies is to skate 
on thin ice. 

Social maladies, especially those pertain-' 
ing to an agricultural society, cannot be tadklei' 
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Compartmentally, The attack must necessarily 
be all-frontal. In fact every factor that mili¬ 
tates against the progress of the Co-operative 
movement is closely allied to, and dependent 
on, other drawbacks afflicting the body social 
in general. What avail, then, can the develop¬ 
ment of multi-purpose societies, the intensifi¬ 
cation of Government control, the provision 
of adequate finance, the introduction of the 
managing agency system, the inclusion of 
shrewd businessmen and the starting of Co¬ 
operative colleges, be to the movement 
without an all-round improvement of the 
human material and a sterilization of the 
corroding evils. It can at best be missing the 
wood for the trees. Like all natural growths 
the Co-operative movement too must be made 
to grow from beneath, and this will be possible 
only if the people at large take an interest in 
it Interest is genuine where there is spon¬ 
taneity and spontaneity springs only from a 
reasonably comfortable living. 

The Co-operative movement, however 
efficiently organized and diligently worked 
cannot by itself help to cut the Gordian Knot 
of rural poverty. The movement to be 
effective must derive its guiding light from, 
and be complimentary to, a more comprehen¬ 
sive organisation spreading its tentacles over 
all departments of agricultural progress. In 
range, scope and influence such an organisa¬ 
tion should be All-Indian, and should have 
on its personnel Government officials 
and public spirited non-officials, the 
former generally as administrative experts 
and executors ( of policy and the latter 
generally as sponsors of broad schemes and 
initiators of general policy. Provinces should 
have similar bodies federated to the Central 
organisation, autonomous and self-supporting. 
Activities of departments like Agriculture, 
Forest, Transport, Co-operation and Research, 
should be co-ordinated under such bodies, so 
as to enable them to discuss interrelated 
problems and advocate uniform lines of action. 


The implication here is not any transfer o' 
Heads between Central and Provincial 
Governments, but only a co-ordination of 
functions and a little delegation of powers to 
serve the larger interest of the country. To 
these Provincial Boards, as it were, may be’ 
amalgamated non-official organisations work¬ 
ing for rural uplift. 

A portion of the funds allocated to the 
various departments of rural welfare should 
be made over to the Provincial bodies who 
will contribute delimited quotas to the Central 
organisation. Such quotas should further be 
reimbursed from time to time by the Central 
Government by means of grants and subsidies. . 
There will thus be a pooling of the resources 
and an avoidance of the multi-departmental 
dissipation of time and money. It is this 
kind of federation rather than a federation of 
“ apex institutions ” of the Co-operative 
movement as advocated recently by Prof. 
Kale, that would be the lodestar pointing the 
way to rural happiness. 

The nucleus of the whole system should 
be the Panchayat with executive and financial 
powers. The Panchayat should be elective 
in character, non-official in composition and 
many-sided in functions. Its jurisdiction 
must be wide enveloping all the economic 
and hygienic activities (e. g. Agricultural 
production and marketing, road building, 
prevention of litigation, rural sanitation etc.) 
of the component people, and to it should be 
available the help of the official, the brain of 
the philosopher, the moderation of the realist, 
the skill of the expert and the cleverness of 
the propagandist There should, of course, 
be provided necessary safeguards to check 
non-olfficial irresponsibility, but the end as 
distinct from the means should always be the 
decentralization of authority and devolution 
of functions with a view to the progressive • 
realization of co-operative management of 
rural problems by villagers themselves. 

Since there wilhbe comparative freedom 
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from financial insufficiency thanks to the 
existence of such a federated organisation, 
the main inhibition which has todate been 
^responsible for the apathy of the intelligentsia 
towards rural work will be put an end to 
and the door for the entry of talent and 
efficiency will be opened. With research and 
practice overlapping each other, will trickle 
down to the bottom layer ideas about the 
application of scientific knowledge to practical 
and material ends. The brooding eyes of the 
villager may be lifted by propaganda and 
demonstration to see the potentialities, moral 
and material, of a society caressed by Co¬ 
operative ideals. The standard of living 
would then automatically rise and the 
atmosphere thus created would herald the 


dawn oft a new rustic life really radiant and 
robustly progressive. 

Imagination glows at the idea of organi¬ 
sations like the All-India Village Industries 
Association, the Co-operative Department, 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
working in unison in a spirit of accomodation, 
mutually enriching and collectively benefitting. 
Is it not possible; i s it not feasible ? The 
higher interest of the country demands, the 
welfare of the peasantry makes it obligatory 
and the development of the Co-operative 
movement itself warrants the fructification of 
such a federated body, not only to banish the 
age-stained lethargy of the agriculturist but 
also to make him feel, to adopt Terence 
words, that “nothing pertaining to humanity 
is alien to me. “ 


HOW TO EFFECT RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
By : Kamal Kumar Ghosh, m. a., 

Rural Development Inspector, (Hazaribagh, Dist. Bihar.) 


R URAL Development Movement has been 
defined by Mr. H. S. M. Ishaque, the 
Director of Bengal Rural Reconstruction 
Department, as a psychological movement. 
In England, the policy of rural reconstruction 
is, “Back to Land”, which is briefly summed 
up by Rider Haggard, “What all countries 
now require are not more town dwellers but 
more land-owning folk”. How to ameliorate 
the miserable lot of the village people living 
* on land is a problem for which there is no 
better way of approach than to tackle it on a 
psychological basis. 

Quite recently, Lady Abala Bose has 
prominently placed the central theme for the 
guidance of the workers, when she said, ‘‘The 
• most essential point of all rural welfare works 
is to win the confidence and faith of rural 
folks”. Really speaking the task of Rural 
Reconstruction is as difficult and complicated 
as it is noble and essential. Without winning 


the faith and confidence of the villagers 
it is impossible to act psychologically upon 
the problem. The villager will never put 
absolute faith upon any rural worker, unless 
he completely indentifies himself with the 
village-folk. The village people being seep- 
tic by nature, no progress can be made in 
village improvement till the worker has 
succeeded in winning their confidence. 

In order therefore, to win the confidence 
of the village folk, one should start living in 
the village, amongst the villagers as one of 
them. Late Dr. Tagore has aptly put it, 
“He who can, and where you can, take charge 
of a village and live there”, which clearly 
emphasises the necessity of constant touch 
with the villagers. Acting on this policy, 
the Rural Development Department of the 
Government of Bihar has rightly selected the 
district headquarters of the department in the 
interior of the villages, where the officers of 
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the department try to win the confidence of 
the villagers by being in closest association 
with them in their daily life. 

Thorough study of the villagers, their 
drawbacks, needs, the good and bad aspects 
of their present life, is a second item in 
importance. This means an absolute need of 
Economic Survey of village or the villages of 
the area, where rural reconstruction work 
has to be started. 

A few of the illustrations will make 
the point clear as to how we become more 
useful to the villagers by studying their 
conditions thoroughly and thereby becoming 
well-posted to guide them to remove their 
drawbacks. In Chotanagpur Division, dur¬ 
ing rains, we find that there are widespread 
maize fields all around in the villages, which 
are generally cultivated towards the end of 
June and the crop is harvested in the begin¬ 
ning of September. Experience shows that a 
maize crop even when good, brings only a 
nominal profit to the cultivator-say at best 
ten rupees per acre on ordinary soil. A simi¬ 
lar crop of the season is groundnut, which 
gives on yield of ten to fifteen maunds per 
acre on the same kind of soil, which makes 
40 to 60 rupees per acre. Why not the 
villager therefore, be taught to cultivate 
groundnut instead of maize, which would 
bring him four times the money value for his 
labours ? Should we not therefore, open the 
eyes of ignorant villagers to grow this rich 
crop which also could be cultivated like 
maize ? Should we not place the example of 
Madras in this Division, where four million 
acres of groundnuts are cultivated as against 
ten million of paddy ? Here, of course, is the 
work for village reconstruction workers. 

Apart from the agricultural propaganda 
for groundnuts, which yield two maunds per 
seer of seeds, as has actually been seen by us 
in the intensive areas of this district, the rural 
worker can also help the villagers by indent¬ 
ing good seeds of cauli-fiower, tomato, okra, 


radish and potato, so that the value of 
vegetable product may be realised by the 
villagers. 

But the most essential item on the side of 
the improvement is the propaganda for manu¬ 
res. “The introduction of reftlge manures”, 
says Dr. S. T. Moses, “is a great boon especi¬ 
ally in our country where the soils are generally 
deficient in organic matter”. What the 
villagers need is a habit to preserve manures. 
Experience shows that most of the manures in 
the villages are not properly preserved and in 
some cases the manure value is lost to the 
extent of seventy percent. The dung gathered 
by the villagers is often found to be thrown 
on the open heaps, resulting in half of its 
manure value drawn by the sun’s rays and 
also causes insanitation to the villages. What 
the villagers primarily need is a training to 
properly preserve their manures in scienti¬ 
fically dug-out pits which must as far as 
possible be away from the dwelling houses. 
These pits should be rectangular in shape 
with sides sloping, so that the manure-juice 
may not prominently be soaked by the soil. 
The villagers should be taught to deposit their 
dung along with other rubbish and refuge in 
these pits. And as soon as the pits are filled 
up, they should never be allowed to gather in 
heaps, but sufficient water should be thrown 
on them, and then covered with earth, so that 
the manure may be properly de-composed and 
excellently prepared. 

Apart from the necessity of standard 
manure pits, propaganda is also necessary for 
introducing chemical manures; Sonai and 
Dhaincha, which are very good green manures, 
and add, a tremendous bulk of organic matter 
to the soil. Again dressing of ammonium 
sulphate up to 34 maunds per acre combined 
with 1} maund per acre of double superphos¬ 
phates, where phosphates are lacking in the 
soil, have given a clear profit of Rs. 35/- to 
Rs. 40/- per acre, after meeting the full cost 
of the fertilisers used, says the report of the 
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Department of Agriculture, Bihar. Therefore, 
this increase in yield should be taught to the 
villager, which can be done by actually de¬ 
monstrating a plot taken from him with an 
increased yield shown to him. For instance, 
if the villagei*has got one bigha of land, let 
him try the experiment in one Gatha, the 
success of which will itself convince him to 
extend the scope of his experiment to the rest 
of his land. 

Side by side with this propaganda for 
agriculture, the rural worker should also take 
up the work of horticulture or fruit plantation 
in his hand. Proper season for graft planta¬ 
tion is the month of July and August and the 
villagers should be induced to dig out pits for 
grafting in advance near about April or May, 
so that the insects mixed with the earth may 
be destroyed by the sun’s rays. The pits 
should be 3’X 3’ in diameter and when the 
grafts are indented during the rains, they 
should be planted into the pits in a positi on 
that the water may not collect at the root. 
The soil in the pit should be a mixture 
of ordinary earth, rotten soil of tank and 
compost manure with an amount of bone- 
manure-all given in proportion. The plants 
need be watered during the dry weather and 
the clogged earth should be nursed during the 
heat, allowing the young roots to grow. The 
planter has his duty to do by the plant till its 
fifth year, when he is likely to get the fruit of 
his labour. 

The villages are the hinterlands of the 
towns, says Mr. D. R. Sethi, Director of 
Agriculture, Bihar, “Due to increasing demand 
for good eggs and table birds, the poultry 
keepers in and around large towns are 
beginning to pay slightly more attention to 
meeting the consumer’s demands”. As such, 
an attention towards poultry-farming is also 
necessary in the villages. Reports from 
Denmark and other continental countries speak 
of abnormal increase in egg-laying by scientific 
Poultry-farming. And as contrary to our 


‘deshV. fowl; laying seventy to eighty and in 
some cases sixteen eggs annually, the fowl in 
Denmark is reported to be laying as many as 
260 eggs a year. What i9 necessary therefore, 
is a scientific improvement of egg-laying, and 
the Department of Agriculture has after 
scrutiny recommended that for egg production 
there is no better breed suited to the condi¬ 
tions of Bihar and Orissa than white Leghorns 
and for general purposes Rhode Island Reds. 
What the worker should do is to have these 
species reared at home with the eggs hatched 
by Asil or Indian Game ‘Fowl’, thus producing 
cross breeds with the help of the villagers as 
excellent layers. But for successful poultry 
farming, the first essential thing is the 
‘scrupulous cleanliness’ of the farm with the 
birds powdered with Sodium Fluoride 
frequently. 

Turning to the village'industries, the first 
important item is the introduction of spinning- 
thus providing food and clothing to the 
villagers. How often do we not hear stories 
of old women in villages spinning Charkhas, 
but where is that scene to-day ? Forgetful 
of his old tradition, the poor villager to-day 
is more or less leading a life of ‘nudism’, 
from which he should be relieved as early 
as possible. 

The other allied industry which can 
easily be introduced in the villages is seri¬ 
culture. In introducing sericulture, we should 
introduce castor seed plantation. When suffi¬ 
cient leaves have grown around, eri-eggs may 
be indented and need be fed«on castor leaves 
for 21 days or so, after which the worms 
begin forming cocoone, when they no longer 
require food. When the cocoons have been 
formed, the worms come out as butterflies 
and lay eggs. The cocoons thereafter, are 
boiled in water with five chhattak? of Soda 
and after drying, thread is spun out of them. 

Still another industry which can be 
introduced in the villages & Bee-Keeping. It 
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has often been seen that capturing o{ bee¬ 
hives in villages is being carried on in a very 
unscientific way, resulting in thousands of 
bees being killed by fire. It is scientifically 
proved, that had there been no bees, the 
flowers would not have yielded fruits. Habi¬ 
tuated as the bees are, in carrying pollen from 
one flower to the other, they are responsible 
for cross-fertilisation and if such helpful 
creation is killed in thousands, the consequen¬ 
ces are bound to be serious. The process of 
Bee-Keeping or colonisation is however quite 
different and it is done with the help of 


apiary sets. Out of the four species of bees, 
it is the Indian bee which is generally 
domesticated. 

But the most important of Rural Deve¬ 
lopment work consists in the organisation of 
the Village Panchayat which is the spinal 
cord of the movement. In the selection of 
the members for the Panchayat one has to be 
very cautious and careful. For so long 
as the Panchayats do not start effective 
functioning and influence the life and conduct 
of the people, no outside agency can really 
influence the villagers. 


DO WE GET ENOUGH MILK ? 

By Govind K. Chitnis, b. a., Kosamba (Baroda) 


HO we get enough milk ? This is a 
question that one would like to ask of our 
many millions of people in our country. The 
answer in a great majority of cases would be 
NO. Statistics and investigations in milk-yield 
and milk-consumption go to prove that four- 
fifths of the population do not get adequate 
milk, while only one-fifth get only the 
minimum physiological requirement of milk 
and milk-products. 

The importance of milk in the diet of a 
population which 4s mainly vegetarian cannot 
be over emphasised. Scientists and nutrition 
experts tell us that, milk is a wholesome, 
perfect and a ‘complete* food, as it contains 
all the essential vitamins and minerals that 
aie necessary for health and energy. It is 
quite indispensable to the young growing 
children for their body-building, highly bene¬ 
ficial to the adults ‘for supplying the energy 


consumed on account of the arduous work 
they are required to do, and a good adjunct to 
the old as it is easily digested. People in 
India are mostly vegetarian, and milk is the 
only available source of obtaining the 
proteins, minerals and vitamins required for a 
balanced diet. 

How essential and valuable milk is to 
the growing boys and girls, can be seen from 
the results of the experiments conducted by 
the Simla Municipality on school children by 
supplementing their diet by the necessary 
rationing of milk. The time limit of the 
experiments was of three months. Some 
children were given 1 lb. of milk over and 
above their ordinary diet, while milk was 
altogether stopped from the diet of others. 
A striking improvement in height and weight 
was noticed as follows in the cases of children 
who were given milk in their food:- 
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Lot No. 

With milk 


Without milk 

Average increase in 3 

months 

Average increase in 3 months 

• 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 


Weight 

in 

Lbs 

Height 

in 

Inches 

Weight 

in 

Lbs 

Height 

in 

Inches 

Weight 

in 

Lbs 

Height 
in • 

Inches 

Weight 

in 

Lbs 

Height 

in 

Inches 

Lot No. 1 

3*92 

0’80 

5*35 

078 

• 1’60 

0’60 

i 

ri 1 

078 

Lot No. 2 

3’90 

070 

4’33 

0’38 

1*56 

0’46 

l’l 

Nil 

Lot No. 3 

370 

0’53 

3’00 

0’19 

1’90 

0’42 

ro 

0*07 

Lot No. 4 


1 

5’50 

0’29 

... 


0’5 

Nil 

Average 

3*84 

0’67 

4’54 

0’41 

1*6 

0'49 

0’92 

0’06 


From the above it will be seen how 
important milk is in our daily diet. While a 
Western child drinks about 30 to 40 Ozs of 
milk per day, his Indian brother gets only 
7 to 8 Oze. Is not it a pity that we should 
not get enough milk even though we are first 
in cattle population and second in the 
production of milk amongst the countries of 
the world ? 

It would not be out of place to show the 
proportion of cattle population of some of the 
advanced countries of the world as compared 
to that of India, which is taken as 100. 

Name of the Proportion of 

Country. Cattle. 

India. 100 

U. S. A. 29 

Argentine. , 13 

Germany. 9 

Soviet Russia* 25 

France. 7 

Australia. 6 

Canada. 4 


Great Britain. 4 

New Zealand. 2 

While India is numerically strong in its 
cattle population, it is weak in its species of 
cattle. Indian cattle are poor specimens of the 
bovine species of the world. They are generally 
weak, puny, inefficient for agricultural work 
and inefficient for the production of milk. 

According to the Census of 1935, India 
has a total population of 230 Million Cattle, 
which is about a third of the world’s recorded 
number. Of these 45*5 Million, three year old 
cows and 20*3 Million, she-buffaloes, are main* 
tained for milking and breeding purposes. 
Goats number 57*2 Million of which some 
88 Millions are kept for the production 
of milk. 

Although India has as many milch cattls 
as that of Europe , it produces milk only one* 
fifth of that of Europe. The annual pro* 
duction of milk in India is estimated at 700 
to 800 Million maunds or 6400 Million gallons. 
This output of milk is nextto that of U. S. K* 
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which is estimated at 10,380 Million gallons. 
The value of the annual output of mjlk is 
estimated at 300 crores of Rupees, which is 
practically equal to the value of the annual 
output of rice. India produces milk 4 times 
of that of England, 5 times of that of Denmark, 
6 times of that of Australia, and 7 times of 
that of New Zealand. But inspite of all this, 
the milk position of India from the point of 
view of per capita production and consumption 
is one of the lowest in the world. This can 
be seen from the following table. 


Name of the 
Country 

Per capita produc¬ 
tion in ounces 

Per capita con¬ 
sumption in 
ounces 

New Zealand 244 

56 

Denmark 

148 

40 

Finland 

74 

63 


Sweden 

69 

61 

Australia 

69 

45 

America 

37 

35 

England 

14 

39 

India 

8 

7 


It would be interesting to note the 
results of the investigations conducted by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
some time back, in regard to the production 
and consumption of milk by the Indian culti¬ 
vators. A close and a direct inquiry was 
made in the seven cattle breeding tracts 
of India:— 

Hariana (Delhi, Gurgaon-Rohtak), Kosi 
(U. P.), Kankrej (Bombay), Ongole (Madras), 
Malvi (C. P.), Montgomery (Punjab), and 
Deltai area (Bihar). The following were 
the results:— 


Tract. 

Montgomery. 

Hariana. 

Kosi. 

Kankrej. 

Ongole. 

Bihar. 

Malvi. 


Average production 
of milk per cow per 
day in Seers. 

472 
4* 0 
3*89 
4*10 
4*26 
274 
1*67 


Average production 
of milk per baffalow 
per day in Seers. 

8*24 
11*21 
7*06 
7*97 
6*53 
5* 4 
5* 4 


Average consumption 
of milk per person 
in Ozs. 

15*23 

12*39 

971 

12*07 

873 

5*51 

673 


It will be seen from the above that the 
lowest production of milk and milk product 
is shown by Central Provinces and Bihar, 
and the highest by the Punjab. 

In this inquiry it was found that 63*3 per 
cent of the cows yield less than 4 Lbs of milk, 
30*6 percent yield between 4 to 8 Lbs. and 
only 6 per cent yield above 8 Lbs. Amongst 
buffaloes, 66 per cent yield between 4 to 12 
Lbs, 15 per cent above 12 Lbs, and 19 per 
cent yield less than 4 Lbs. 

As regards consumption of milk 16 per 
cent of the families do not get any milk, 36 
4 >er cent get between 0 to 8 Ozs. per head per 


day, 26 per cent between 8 to 16 Ozs, and 
only 22 per cent get more than 16 Ozs. 
According to Dr. W. R. Arkyard, the Nutri¬ 
tion Expert in India, the daily requirement of 
milk for an average man is 15 Ozs in the 
least. Taking this figure into consideration 
it can be safely said that four fiths of the 
population do not get enough milk, while one 
fifth get the minimum physiological require¬ 
ment of milk and milk products. 

Is not it an alarming state of things ? 
Moreover our cattle population is decreasing 
day by day. Dr. N. N. Godbole of the 
Benares University shows the following 
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decrease of cows and buffaloes in the 
Bombay Presidency. 


Year 

1930 

1935 

Decrease 


Cows 

27,36,924 

20,28,729 

7,08,195 


Buffaloes 
15,04,066 
12,70,311 
2,33,755 


While our human population is increas¬ 
ing day by day, our Cattle population is 
decreasing, and if we will not put a check to 
this alarming state of things, the health of 
India will be seriously affected. 

Dr. Norman C. Wright of the Hanna 
Dairy Research Institute, Scotland, was 
requested by The Government of India to 


inquire into the development of animal hus¬ 
bandry and dairy farming in India. He 
writes in his Report that, there is no possibi¬ 
lity of obtaining enough milk for our masses 
unless India produces double the quantity df 
milk that it is producing now. 

Of late it has become a great problem of 
obtaining pure milk and pure ghee in the 
market. In the year 1935, samples of milk 
and ghee were analysed in the various parts 
of India, and it has been found out that 40 to 
60 per cent of the milk and ghee has been 
adulterated. The following table will go to 
prove the state of things in various provinces. 


Name of the 

No. of samples 

Province. 

examined. 

Bombay. 

6583 

Bengal. 

5278 

Madras. 

1798 

U. P. 

1901 

Punjab. 

1116 

Bihar. 

269 

Sindh. 

447 

N. W. P. 

28 


. of samples 
impure. 

Per centage of 
adulterated. 

1800 

27*3 

1800 

35*3 

1182 

657 

410 

21*6 

332 

327 

146 

54*2 

*224 

50*1 

18 

64*4 


It will be seen from the above that in 
Madras, Bihar, and North Western Provinces 
instead of mixing water in milk, milk is 
mixed in water. 

Is it not therefore necessary that measures 
should immediately be adopted for better 


nutrition of the population through a proper 
breeding policy ? Cattle breeding on scientific 
lines and the abundant supply of milk for our 
masses should be the prime consideration of 
all those taking interest in the Rural 
Reconstruction movement. 





THE RHYTHM OF THE SPINNING-WHEEL 
By Devendra Satyarthi 



MY village birthplace, in the Punjab, has 
its own spinning-wheels. Like a pulse 
beating, the rhythm of the spinning-wheel 
runs in the veins of every daughter of the 
soil. The old grandmothers sternly frown 
upon the mill cloth. Long before Gandhi ji 
stood for hand-spun yarn and hand-woven 
Khaddar , these women were sure of the 
utility of the spinning-wheel. Ever since 
peasants began to grow cotton-and that is 
thousands and thousands of years ago-the 


peasant women had been fond # of the rhythm 
of the spinning-wheel. 

The spinning-wheel inlaid with ivory 
has been celebrated in the ancient folklore. 
The village carpenter still knows the art of 
making beautifully carved spinning-wheels. 
Every peasant bride, obviously, expects to get 
a Shisham wood spinning-wheel inlaid with 
brass wires. The sandal wood spinning- 
wheel, worthy of a princess, is, of course, 
beyond the scope of the dowry she receives 
from her father. A poor man’s daughter can 
only get one made of the Kikar wood, or not 
even that. 

Try to picture to yourself a spinning-bee, 
originally called Trinjan by the ‘sisters of 
the spinning wheel* themselves; many are 
young girls not yet married; some are newly 
married brides; some are mothers, both happy 
and sad. Room is made for every spinner. 
They all imbibe the spirit of competition. 
They all lift their voices together and sing. 
It seems spinning has never been independent 
of the song. Songs follow the rhythm of the 
spinning-wheel. The yoifng girls and brides 
make a feast of colours. Mothers forget 
their worries in this happy company. 

Any time may be fixed for the spinning- 
bee, any house selected for it. Of course 
each spinner likes to give a party at her place, 
for she thinks that the spinning-bee, ever 
under the protection of gods, adds to the 
spirit of friendship. 

The winter is good for spinning, they say. 
An all-day spinning-bee, called Chiri 
Charoonga, is easier on a short winter day. 
Chiri means sparrow; Charoonga is an obs¬ 
cure word for baby-sparrow. The spinning- 
bee is so called for the spinners are expected 
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to be so busy in their task as to have no time 
even to see sparrows. After the day-break, 
they assemble inside a room and spin till 
sunset; at noon they get their meal from their 
homes and they know that it should be soon 
finished. An # oil-lamp is kept burning all the 
day if the room is dark. Every spinner 
returns from the spinning-bee with over half 
a pound of cotton turned into fine yarn. 
Mothers and brides hurry away as soon as the 
spinning is over, but most of the young, un¬ 
married girls insist upon going out only after 
sunset; if the spinning is over before the 
appointed hour they indulge in some native 
indoor game. 

Another winter spinning-bee is the all- 
night Rat Jaga. This begins at about 10 P,M. 
after the other household work is well over, 
and it continues till next morning. The night 
being longer than the day, they can have more 
output of yarn than what they turn out in the 
all-day Chiri Charoonga. Cold is bitter. 
But the spinners have learnt to be enduring. 
Often fire is kept in an iron pot in the centre. 
They have woolen blankets. Trinjan noon 
ki dar pale da , says a proverb: ‘ What fear 
has winter for the spinning-bee ?* They nave 
some home-made sweet or fried corn, maize, 
gram or wheat, in the small reed-baskets; from 
time to time they eat, not so much for hunger 
as for driving away sleep from their eyes. 
“ Even the spinning-wheel laughs at the 
napping spinner in the spinning-bee”, says 
another Punjabi proverb. Songs continue; 
the spinning-wheels warble; the dawn wears 
on, the rays of the morning sun fall on the 
spinners* faces; all hurry up to finish off the 
remaining cotton. 

Summer is less liked by the ‘ sisters of 
the spinning-wheel*. Hot winds make the 
cotton coarse, they say. Water is sprinkled 
in a basket in which are placed the Poonian f 
or rolls of carded cotton which become moist 
and make fine spinning easier. 


The sittings of the spinning-bee in 11 it 
summefr during day time are held in $ome&i{y 
room, or under the shade of a tree in the com* 
pound; and at night they prefer roof where 
the stars, especially the constellations and the 
pole star, watch over them, and the moon, 
particularly when full, serves as their lampu 
Once I heard spinners singing: 

"Rise, O moon, and give us light: 

Counting the stars, I passed the night— 
t o! there appears the moon, ye sisters, 
there appears the moon." 

Rainy days are pleasant. Cotton gets 
automatically moist for fine spinning. In 
every thunder, in every shower of rain, in 
every downpour, the spinners hear a song. 
A good spinner would say in the words of 
the old proverb. “ If I am a spinner, I can 
spin even oil a broken spinning-wheel. ** 
Another proverb depicts a good-for-nothing 
woman ; “ As a cook I spoil the corn, as a 
spinner I turn cotton into wick-like yarn. " 
Spinners have their own jokes. Every now 
and then the whole spinning-bee must burst 
with laughter. 

The placing of the spinners' rolls of 
carded cotton in a common basket is essential. 
It is generally done before the commencement 
of the spinning-bee. One of the women is 
selected. She first places a set of four or 
five cotton-rolls taken out of her own reed- 
basket on the palm of her left hand, and as 
she receives similar sets from every body she 
places them crosswise over her own. This 
group of cotton-roll sets is then placed in the 
common basket. She gathers a second, a 
third set and so on in the same order and 
places them in the basket. She will distribute 
them as work goes on, so that every girl 
receives her own set every time. The sets 
from the common basket are distributed only 
when the distributor herself has spun her 9et 
No songs are generally sung while the cotton- 
rolls are gathered in the common basket. 

Warm with life-blood and tradition, the 
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Spinning songs, mostly sung in chorus,•seem 
to absorb everything. ® 

The welling up of music in the spinners’ 
souls is well expressed in their songs. In 
districts scores of miles apart, variants of the 
same songs may be heard. Old songs live in 
the memory. But the spinners continue to 
make attempts at new ones. 

Words of new songs sometime appear 
to fit a tune badly. The singers soon smooth 
out the crudity. Women who would make 
new songs are always expected to have the 
richest treasury of old songs at their finger¬ 
tips. They must actually worship the genius 
of the old singers. 

All the songs are not about the spinning- 
wheel. Yet the spinners here and there return 
to the rhythm of the spinning-wheel itself. 

"O my mother, ghoon, ghoon, the spinning-wheel 

warbles! 

Mine is a spinning-wheel made of gold, 

Its axle made of silver I procured. 

O my mother, ghoon, ghoon, the spinning-wheel 

warbles 1 

The thread that rotates the spindle is of silk. 
Beautifully 1 got it died. 

O my mother, ghoon, ghoon, the spinning-wheel 
warbles 1" 

“ Spinning songs are clever enough, my 
son ”, once an old spinner told me, “ they re¬ 
main hidden from me while my hand is away 
from the handle of the spinning-wheel. ” It 
reminded me of the words of a Kasmiri boat¬ 
man who said : “ The tunes of my boat-songs 
wijl certainly fall fiat if I sing without actually 
plying my heart-shaped paddle 

Work song9, all over the world, show an 
obvious, psychological connection between 
tunes and the tasks of manual labour. They 
are hardly to be severed from the efforts and 
movements they were invented to fit. I noticed 
in various parts of India how difficult it was 
to collect the songs of toil from villagers while 
they were away from their work; some of them 
would sing voluntarily, but they would often 
fail to produce the genuine music of their 


songs of toil. Back at their task, their songs 
would rush out correctly. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy once received 
a letter from a friend who wrote particularly 
about the loss of work songs in England*. # 
“ What is to me most tragic, hpwever, is the 
thought, nay, the conviction that for every old 
song found, there must be two or three lost 
utterly and irrevocably. We notice this par¬ 
ticularly in the songs of the crafts. There 
are many records of songs of crafts having 
been in existence, but the songs themselves 
are no more to be found. It is machinery and 
industrialism that has destroyed them and we 
notice that wherever machinery and industria¬ 
lism has come more recently, there do more 
of the old songs still survive, that is why in 
agriculture we have the largest collection of 
existing songs. In smithing, where there is 
still very little machinery-the blacksmith, 
farrier, village smith, a good many still linger, 
but the songs of the weavers and the spinners 
are gone with the handloom, as the songs of 
the potters have gone with the hand*wheel, 
and all those others where a man could sing 
peacefully in the joy of his work. What 
would you have ? You simply cannot sing 
when you have belts of machinery whirling 
aloud over your head and 5,000 other people 
working about you...I am convinced that it is 
only in old societies that have been untouched 
by industrialism, that the real connecting link 
is still to be found between music and handi¬ 
craft, just as it is between handicraft and 
other things of a communal purpose 9 

Referring to India and Ceylon, Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy discussed the decadence 
of the village industries: the ancient agricul¬ 
tural system is breaking up: a class of 
workers for money hire and no longer 
inseparably attached to the soil has arisen: 
we cannot be surprised if amongst other 9 
things the old songs are forgotten, and men 

# The Ceylon National Keview, July 1906, 
pp. 192-3 
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now labour in a more sullen dogged way 
without them: even in the villages amongst 
men cultivating their own lands, it is only 
the older men who remember the old tradi- 
% tional semi-religious agricultural songs. Yet 
the folk musjp, deeply rooted in the hearts of 
the people, has not gone completely. It 
survives. Much can be saved. But will it 
not be only a poor compensation to preserve 
on paper the music that once lived and grew 
in the hearts of the people ? 

The spinning-bees in my village have 
not lost anything. They retain their old 
spell. The rhythm of the spinning-wheel 
still strikes the genius of the spinners, young 
and old. 

After fifteen years’ travels in search of 
Indian folk-songs, I look back to the 
spinning-bees held at our house when I was 
young. My mother was a keen spinner as 
she is even today. How pleasant and 
inspiring these memories. 

Jatto, our family midwife, who gave 
herself airs of holiness with her head horizon¬ 
tally wrinkled, joined only occasionally. 
Dayawanti, who often had a dove-coloured 
veil, was a young thing, slender-waisted and 
sleepy-eyed; alive with rhythm, her whole 
body seemed to quiver like a wire when she 
sang. Savitri, a cousin of mine, would not 
sing; she was markedly quiet and Madonna¬ 
like. Punjabo looked charming when she 
smiled; she was an artist out and out, and 
her songs were much in demand; songs came 
curling up through her memory. Nihalo, 
with her round face and her gold tooth, was 
never seen laughing. Bhagwanti, who had 
gold beads round her neck, was gifted with a 
genius of melody; she sang softly. 

Again and again I was attracted by the 
, picturesque scene. There was a great bond 
between the spinning-bee, a nerve-centre of 
women's life, and myself. I listened to the 
songs for the sheer joy of music; the I-am- 
still-hereness of the spinning-bee seemed to 


tell, .‘God’s in his Heaven; all's right with 
the w$rld\ Ever since I could remember, 
the rhythm of the spinning-wheel had been 
there; and the spinning songs, echoing from 
house to house with all their soulfulness, 
were impregnated with the rhythm of the 
spinning-wheel, at once elemental and ancient. 

My spinning-wheel, is my pride and 
hope, mother tells me. The rhythm of the 
spinning-wheel, obviously, strikes her 
emotions. The spinning-wheel is no less a 
God, she says, and while spinning I worship 
my little God. A spinning-bee would not be 
a spinning-bee if it were not seasoned with 
friendship. The rhythm of the spinning-wheel 
does not merely denote work. It also means 
an ever increasing joy. 

“ In my dreams the spinning-wheel talks 
with me, " Dayawanti would say, “ I was 
made by Visva Karma, the divine artist, it 
says, every heart I approach with creeping 
footsteps; wherever I go I give work; I brea¬ 
the the air of songs; life is God’s gift, 1 tell 
the women, and that they should spin as God 
span life: men do not want me; I am the 
beloved of women.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, too, in his article, 
Swaraj through women, traces the special 
relation of spinning with the daughters of the 

soil; “.Since the beginning of time 

there has been a division of labour between 
men and women. Adam wove and eve span. 
The distinction persists to the present day. 
Men spinners are an exception.experi¬ 

ence shows that spinning will remain woman's 
speciality. 1 believe ther& is a good reason 
behind the experience. Spinning is essentially 
a slow and comparatively silent process. 

Woman is the embodiment of sacrifice. 

Equality of sexes does not mean equality of 
occupations. ” 

“ I draw songs from my heart as I draw 
yarn", Dayawanti would say, “sitting at the 
spinning-wheel I become a new woman. 
Sometime the spindle goes.wrong, but I can 
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soon mend it, and that, too, I do accompanied 
by some tune that seems to hang fr<yn my 
lips. Long live the spinning-wheel, I say, 
when it moves rightly.*’ 

The song of a woman who yearned for a 
sandal spinning-wheel is sung with care. It 
amuses everybody: 

My spinning-wheel is of Kikar wood, darling. 
Get me one of sandal darling. 

Cotton I won’t spin any more : 

Wool 1 won't spin any more, , 

Get me silk for spinning, darling. 

My spinning-wheel is of Kikar wood, darling. 
Get me one of sandal, darling. 

The husband gave no reply. He was 
satisfied, perhaps, that his wife had at least a 
Kikar spinning-wheel and some cotton and 
wool to spin. Romance must meet the human 
realities. 

Yet the spinners seem to think little and 
dream much. “ When goddesses lived on the 
earth they always preferred spinning-wheels 
made of sweet-smelling sandal wood. 
Saraswati always span silk, while others took 
to cotton. And they had their spinning-bees”, 
once an old Brahmin woman told me. 

Some of the spinning songs move round 
the Kattni, It is a small reed-basket for the 
carded cotton rolls and balls of yarn. The 
spinner makes it herself. The ornate lid of 
a Kattni is important, 

A girl begs that the young man should 
kill a peacock to supply her with quills to 
make a beautiful Kattni , but he refuses to 
oblige her: * 

"Go and kill a peacock for me, my love, 

A new Kattni I wish to make." 

" I won't sinfully kill the peacock, 

A Kattni of reeds you may make." 

The young man may still show his love. 
He does so in his own way while she sits in 
the spinning-bee. It makes her inquire with 
a blush: 

"Which clever young man threw the pebble ? 
Right inside my Kattni it fell." 


The secret is soon out. The singing 
voice of the spinning-bee breathes the 
common opinion: 

"The lovesick girl can spin no more. 

Remove her cotton-rolls from the basket." 

The lovesick girl’s mother wonders as 
she finds only a few balls of yarn in her 
daughter's Kattni : 

"The upper storey echoed (with the rhythm of 
the spinning-wheel) through the night. 

In your Kattni I find two and half balls of 
yarn 1" 

The girl may get sweets from the young 
man. It is no bad if the Kattni is full of 
sweets instead of yarn-balls: 

" Ever full of Laddus: 

My Kattni is lucky!" 

Sometime the mother finds out the rioria 
sweet in her daughter’s Kattni . It upsets the 
mother: 

" you don't seem to think of living with me, 

daughter! 

Lo 1 the riorian sweet 1 find in your Kattni. " 

The mother acts wisely. She makes 
preparations immediately for her daughter’s 
marriage. The Kattni , an important item of 
the dowry, is bedecked with beautiful silk 
flowers. The sad young man addresses her 
beloved rather ironically: 

" Preparations of your departure are going on, 
O beauty 1 

The kattni is being bedecked with flowers." 

The girl must go. Romance must meet 
realism. Yet she breaks into tears as she 
sits on the bullock-cart that will take her to 
the father-in-law’s place. It is terrible when 
a newly-married girl, who fails to remain 
faithful to her young man, starts weeping. 
The yarn-balls in her old kattni t too, must 
feel sad: 

"The yarn-balls weep in my Kattni , 

1 weep here on the bullock-cart." 

But what about the unfortunate young 
man. He, too, must be cursing his lot 
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Somehow he makes no protest. 

The girl, however, remembers the sad 
young man. Her conscience pricks her. She 
refuses to join the spinning-bee when she 
* returns to her parents for some days. One 
( day she reviews her marriage keeping in view 
, the young man, pale with the humiliation he 
had to sufler: 

" My Kattni goes on hissing. 

The cotton-rolls have'turned into snakes! " 

Thus she dislikes spinning. The young 
man remains in shadow. The spinning-bee, 
however, goes on. The droning spinning- 
wheels must not stop. It matters little if a 
single member fails to join. 

Yet no spinner can stop spinning for 
ever. Even in sorrow, she must spin : 

" Listen to me, O sun. 

Listen to me, O moon. 

The whole world enjoys. 

But I spin my sorrows." 

Another group is formed by the songs, 
ever growing in number, sung competitively. 
Before a score of couplets have been sung, a 
spinner has many more in her head. So says 
the budding champion with deliberate modesty: 

" With couplets 1 may build a bridge. 

But 1 cannot outshine the whole world." 

Outwardly she has a note of humility. 
But she is a mine of songs. Her aspiration 
is to know many more, so as to outnumber 
the bricks used in building a bridge. 

The couplets move in a world of memo¬ 
ries. They take their sinews from the twilight 
of romance. Love-match is a rare thing. A 
girl marries a boy according to her parents* 
decision, and officially she is expected to be¬ 
come a faithful wife. Wedded love, however, 
does not interfere with the love-couplets, 
simple and unashamed; and they are sung, 
curiously enough, with much interest and 
insight. 


,The rhythm of the spinning-wheel may 
even move round the drinker of raw milk . 
The fresh, raw milk is much liked; love is 
significantly compared to it. Truly the raw 
milk is a significant term for innocent love: 

"On your chest are forming layers of cream, 

O dear drinker of raw milk. 

To a son, lovely at a lump of firm curd, you'll 

give birth, 

O dear drinker of raw milk. 

Of which youth's raw milk did you drink ? 

Its foam reached your tnachhlii," 

Machhli is a kind of nose-ring. Very 
fondly, the peasant brides wear their machhlis 
of gold. In the towns it is now out of 
fashion. 

Some of these couplets are very old indeed. 
Many are fresh like the raw milk itself. 

My Eyes had no sleep , O why ? is an 
old song, always given out in a light sweet 
voice: 

"If you go out for employment. 

Employment, my love. 

Take me with you, 

My eyes had no sleep, O why? 
you'll get employment. 

Employment, my love. 

And beautiful yarn I'll spin. 

My eyes had no sleep, O why? 

A rupee a day you II get as pay, 

Pay, my love. 

And a lack of rupaes my yarn'll make, 

My eyes had no sleep, O why?" 

The text has naukri both for employ* 
ment and pay. The song has a humorous 
side. The spinner is rather over-enthusiastic 
about the fruit of her own labour, and skilfully 
underestimates her husband’s pay (for in the 
text it is only said that he will get one rupee 
as pay ; whether for a day or more, is not 
said clearly). She, in fact, wants to stop him 
from going out Since she heard about his 
intention, her eyes had no sleep. In olden 
days, it was not easy for a husband to move 
with his wife going out, but now things have 
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greatly changed, and there is little fun in 
the theme. ; 

The longer songs, originally called 
Lamme Geet, have the long-windedness of 
narrative poems; they show a development of 
thought which is not met with in the couplets. 
Many of these songs centre round the month 
of Shrawan (July-August), pronounced as 
Savan or Scion by the Punjabis. Parents 
invite their daughters from their fathers-in- 
law’s houses during this month. , The 
heroine of the following song, whose hands 
are full of bruises from prolonged spinning, 
is still at her father-in-law’s *. 

"Send your daughters-in-law, mother, to their 

parents: 

your daughters you must invite. 

Songs of Savan let us sing. 

Round your daughters-in-law’s necks are 
Kandhis 1 - 

Round your daughters' necks are necklaces. 
Songs of Savan let us sing. 

Listen, father mine, you who cared for rupee$2* 
Across the rivers, O why did you give your 
daughters in marriage^ ? 

Songs of Savan let us sing. 

On this bank I stand* on the yon bank stands 
my mother: 

Tears roll down her eyes. 

Songs of Savan let us sing. 

Ascending the mound I see, standing below I cry: 
Father, your country I cannot see. 

Songs of Savan let us sing. 

I bake bread, and tears roll down my eyes: 
your happy home, O my brother's wife, I 
now remember^ 

1. Kandhi is an ornament of an old type. 

2. Perhaps the bridegroom’s father had to pay 
a heavy bride-price. 

S. 1 2 * 4 Across the rivers’ means a distant place, 

4. It is the bride’s brother who comos to take 
her back; this wife should be promised so that she 
will send him to his sister. 


Songs of Savan let us sing. 

By constant spinning, bruises are formed on my 

hands: 

your happy home, mother, I now remember. 

Songs of Savan let us sing. 

Latnme Geet , or longer songs, are many. 
The old women, who know them, are quietly 
passing away and these gems of folk-poetry 
are slowly disappearing with them. 

The present day spinners do not make 
new Lamme Geet as they make new couplets. 
Kauri Marasan, a woman in my village, was 
able to make Lamme Geet. Alas, she is gone. 

Let us hope that the ‘sisters of the spin¬ 
ning-wheel’ will take to the Lamme Geet with 
a renewed vitality and inspiration, and they 
will save the old songs from passing into 
oblivion. Manifestly, the creative faculty of 
the new song-makers can add to the old stock. 

The rhythm of the spinning-wheel goes 
on. It well illustrates the strength of spin¬ 
ning as a home industry. Yet the village 
cloth-merchants are selling a good deal of mill 
cloth. The handloom-weavers look much 
depressed. And the pity is that even the 
spinners themselves seem to have developed 
a taste for the mill cloth; the use of the home- 
spun cloth is decreasing day by day. The 
cloth-merchants speak loudly when they tell 
their customers that the cloth they sell is not 
foreign; it is Indian, pure Indian-Sw<wfcsM, 
they say, and they sell even the thin mill 
Khdddarl How long, under these circum¬ 
stances, the rhythm of the spinning-wheel will 
go on ? 
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PLANNING AND NATIONAL WEALTH 
By Dr, Sudhir Sen 


# r pHE fundamental aim of economics is to 
, provide a solution of the problem of 
poverty. Its task is to tell us how to attain 
and maintain an adequate standard of living 
for all sections of the community. The 
question therefore resolves itself into two 
parts: how to increase national wealth 
progressively and how to distribute it equitably 
among the whole population. Production and 
distribution are the twin pillars of eco¬ 
nomic theory. 

It is now increasingly recognised on all 
hands that the principles of distribution 
prevalent in so-called capitalistic countries are 
far from satisfactory and call for a radical 
re-examination. In spite of the hardship they 
have imposed on large sections of the commu¬ 
nity, they have been tolerated needlessly long. 
It is, however, clear that, pending any major 
revision of the principles of distribution, relief 
may be expected from a rise in the volume of 
production. Other things remaining equal, 
the larger the size of national wealth, the 
greater will be the per capita income. 

In India where only in very recent years 
faltering start ha^.been made in the use of 
modern science for the exploitation of 
resources, the question of an increased volume 
of production is of overwhelmingly greater 
importance than that of a juster distribution. 
If the “national cake” were split up into as 
many equal slices as there are people, each 
would no doubt receive a bigger share, but the 
increment would be so small that it would 
not help matters much. When countless 
^ftomachs are empty or semi-empty, a few 
extra morsels per head, though welcome, 
would prove far from adequate. The primary 
problem is not how to cut the national cake 
more finely, but how to increase its absolute 


size. As national wealth increases, the 
problem of distribution will in all probability 
loom larger before our eyes if a tolerable 
standard of living is to be ensured to the 
individual* But for the present and perhaps 
for a long time to come, we shall have to look 
mainly to the production side for a solution 
of the crippling poverty of our masses. 

To-day we shall perhaps have no more 
difficulty in agreeing on one point, namely, 
that the economy of a country should be so 
organised that no individual should be left 
with an income which is below the level of 
subsistence. The nineteenth century callout 
ness which was bolstered up by a crude 
formulation of the theory of survival of the 
fittest, has inexorably given place to a nfcvt 
social awareness. The cry : “Bread for all 
before cakes for some” can no longer be 
seriously challenged. The Indian counterpart 
of this cry is that no section of the populate 
should be left to die of hunger. The only 
postulate which we require for our analysis is 
that we should, first and foremost, aim at 
feeding and clothing the entire population. If 
we can agree on this point, we shall perhaps 
agree on many more. 

It follows at once that an idle hand is k 
social loss. The wealth of a country, that is 
to say, all the goods and services combined 
may be said to constitute a social pool. As 
everybody has to be fed and clothed, he is, 
ex hypothesi, entitled to a share of this pool. 
But if unemployed, he cannot add anything to 
it. He thus becomes a social burden. From 
the community point of veiw, the greater the 
number of such non-working dependents, tliA 
lower would be the general standard of livipg, 
The position is essentially hot unlike that'$ 
a joint family. All the members may ’SJjii 
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have the same earning capacity. §ome may 
actually consume more than the)* contribute 
to the total family income. But an absolutely 
idle non-earning member would be a liability 
pure and simple. There is thus undeniable 
truth in the attitude of the advocates of 
charka that something is better than nothing. 

Something may, however, be better than 
the “something” of the charkaite. It is not 
simply a question of making a contribution 
to the social pool. Clearly, the Jarger this 
contribution, the better for the individual and 
for the community. In other words, if there 
are sources, from which the unemployed can 
earn more than through charka or dhenki or 
ghani, then these must be tapped. The 
problem at this stage resolves itself into one 
of investigating all possible channels of 
employment and of calculating the net income 
which may be derived from each of them* 
The argument of the charkaite may be coun¬ 
tered only by showing that there are other 
methods of employing the idle which would 
bring them a higher income. 

To put the same thing in a different way, 
the national wealth will be at its maximum 
only if two conditions are fulfilled : that the 
whole employable population is at work and 
that its productivity is as high as possible. 
The charkaite is on the right track in so far 
as he insists on finding some work, however 
humble it may be, for the unemployed or for 
the utilisation of the idle hours of those who 
are usually regarded as employed. He has, 
however, not troubled himself about the other 
condition, namely, the productivity of the 
working population, although as will be seen 
later, the presumption is that, placed as we 
are to-day, even the relatively primitive kinds 
pjf employment cannot be dispensed with if a 
state of full employment is to be reached 
in practice. 

It may be mentioned here in passing that 
it is not enough to point out that a mill-hand 
produces 50 or 100 per cent more than a 


cottage worker. If, as a result of the employ¬ 
ment of one person in a factory, ten cottage - 
workers are thrown out of employment and 
cannot be absorbed elsewhere, then the result 
would be a net economic loss as long as4he 
rate of production of the factory worker is not 
at least ten times higher than that of a cottage* 
worker. Even then there would remain the 
social aspect of the question. Unemployment 
in itself is an evil and as such must be set 
against any extra income which may be de- a 
rived from factories. Even if this social \ 
consideration were ignored, it is clear that, 
from the strictly economic point of view, we 
must compare the total wealth, say cotton 
textiles produced by all the cottage workers, 
with the total wealth created by all the workers 
in cotton mills and not simply compare the 
efficiency of the average factory hand with 
that of the average cottage worker. For, all • 
said and done, the fact remains that machine , 
very often economises just that one article of 
which, luckily or unluckily, there exists no 
scarcity in India, namely, human labour. 

From what has been said above it is 
clear that economic policy should be so 
moulded as to enlarge national wealth. At 
this stage there arises a difficulty which has 
often proved a formidable obstacle to clpar 
thinking. The community consists of indivi¬ 
duals. National welfare is therefore the sum 
total of individual welfare. Does it not follow 
that when an individual acts so as to safe¬ 
guard his own welfare, he also makes a con¬ 
tribution to that of the community ? As every¬ 
body is eager to increase his own wealth* j 
national wealth automatically increase^ 
Leave things to the individual and all will b|)L 
well, one might argue. Why should 
trouble ourselves about the size of the 
national wealth ? Where is the necessity of 
conscious policy to augment it ? 

Every student of social science is aware 
of the tremendous influence exercised J>y this 
line of thought on the social and economic 
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policy of the nineteenth century. Enlightened 
self-interest was the magic formula and was 
regarded as the best safeguard for community 
interests. An identity was established 
between individual and collective good. The 
, outcome was laftsez-faire. 

*. Perhaps the most significant develop¬ 
ment in the field of social thought in recent 
times has been a growing recognition of the 
fact that this identity, so comfortable to the 
older generation of social philosophers, was 
reached only by some serious miscalculations. 
Experience, too, showed at every turn that 
public weal and private interests could clash 
and that the individual could gain at the 
expense of the community. Those who were 
wedded to a formula-ridden way of thinking, 
blinked for a long time at the cracks which 
were becoming increasingly evident in their 
system of social philosophy. Instead of re¬ 
examining their faith in the light of facts, 
they challenged the facts in the light of their 
faith. The process, however, could not go 
on indefinitely. Soon it became a losing 
battle. The accumulating volume of factual 
evidence accompanied by growing social 
unrest forced their attention and in the end 
wore down their opposition. Laissez-faire 
has been more and more on the defensive. 
I The idea of planning has already won nume¬ 
rous converts. 

What is called a free economy, that is to 
say, an economy which is based on unfettered 
competition among individuals and is accom¬ 
panied by non-intervention on the part of the 
State, was, even before the outbreak of the 
^present war, nowhere to be found in its 
Jpfanadulterated form. One could at best speak 
5* of a relatively free economy. Russia for 
over twenty years provided the nearest 
^•approximation to complete planning. The 
economic systems of the totalitarian countries, 
though not as fully based on planning as 
those *>f Russia, were nevertheless . more 
planned than free. On the other hand, even 


in the so-called free economic systems state 
regulation played a very important part, 
though they were definitely more free than 
planned. The one-time antithesis between a 
free and a planned economy has thus lost 
most of its force. Every economy has come 
to include an element of both, though in 
varying proportion. There are, in other 
words, degrees of planning and, paradoxical 
as it may seem, the choice now lies between 
what may be called planned planning and 
planless planning. 

The weakness of the so-called free eco¬ 
nomies, such as England before the present 
war and the United States, arose from the 
fact that state regulation had been imposed in 
a piecemeal fashion on a superstructure based 
on private enterprise, mostly on grounds of 
expediency or out of humanitarian considera¬ 
tions. As a result much of the benefits of 
conscious and comprehensive planning had 
been lost while the homage still paid to the 
virtue of private enterprise had become more 
and more unreal. The free economies, as 
they stood at that time, were at best the 
accidental outcome of an incoherent body of 
measures. The lack of a conscious social 
policy was writ large on them. In these 
circumstances they could hardly represent ab 
optimum combination of state planning and 
private enterprise. Though economic freedom 
of the individual was still supposed to be 
their pivot, they had in practice moved a 
long way towards planning. A point was 
reached at which it would have been much 
more rational to start from the planning end 
and retain or re-introduce private initiative 
whenever there was a clear case for it. 

An analogy from Indian economics may 
not be out of place here. It is well-known 
that before 1914 the tariff policy of India was 
rigidly wedded to the extreme tenets of free 
trade. During the war expenses at the 
centre went up by leaps and bounds. Autho¬ 
rities were anxious to tap new sources of 
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revenue. As import duties constituted by 
far the most important source of income in 
the central budget, duties on various goods 
were raised in successive stages. In all this 
there was no intention to afford protection to 
indigenous enterprise. They were purely 
emergency measures prompted by the exigen¬ 
cies of war finance. But the level of these 
revenue duties had risen so high that by the 
time the war came to an end, it was clear 
that in many cases they had an unmistakable 
protective effect, as a result of which new 
Indian enterprises had sprung into existence. 
The choice now lay between indiscriminate 
protection and a planned protective policy. 
The whole system of import duties obviously 
called for a thorough examination from the 
angle of protection, which was undertaken 
with the appointment of the Fiscal Commi- 
ssion in 1921. 

The nineteenth century did not actively 
occupy itself with the interests of the commu¬ 
nity. It assumed away the most complicated 
social problem of all times, namely, how to 
harmonise conflicting economic interests of 
different groups. Retrospectively, this per¬ 
formance appears all the more strange as the 
conflict of interests, particularly between 
capital and labour, on which Marxian analysis 
thr&w a lurid light, had already begun to 
turn human society into an arena for a trial 
of class strength. 

The nineteenth century derived commu¬ 
nity interests from those of the individual and 
left it to the latter to determine, like an 
absolutist monarch, what his interests were. 
In the background of the experience of the 
last hundred years it now appears indispem 
sable to reverse the position. The interests 
of the individual have now to be derived from 
those of the community. Not from the part 
to the whole, but from the whole to the part, 
should be the appropriate motto. The thesis 
that collective interests are automatically 
safeguarded and need not be looked after, 
must therefore be abandoned for good. It 
has to be replaced by a conscious policy 


based on a clear-cut definition of collective 
interests to which those of the individual will 
have to adjust themselves. There is wisdom 
in the slogan: collective weal before private ^ 
interests. Democracy, too, must, sooner or 
later, accept it and mould its policy accor¬ 
dingly, though its conception of public weal 
will necessarily be different from that of the 
land where this slogan was born. 

The controversy which in its bare out¬ 
line has been reproduced in the previous 
chapter, is not peculiarly Indian. In some 
form or other, it has appeared in all countries 
where modern industries have been developed 
on an extensive scale, though without doubt 
it has enjoyed a longer lease of life and 
created a wider gulf here than anywhere else, 
The difference between the charka and the 
machine school arises from the fact that they 
have approached the problem from two 
different extremes and, what is more, neither 
has viewed it as a whole. A clear conception 
of the community interest is one of our first 
desiderata, if a bridge is to be built between 
the two. 

The next essential point to be remembered 
is that, left to themselves, individuals may 
pursue a policy which would be at variance 
with this social ideal. The prime considera¬ 
tion of an individual is to maximise his profits. 
He may act in such a way that profits would 
flow into his pocket but at the same time 
hinder the realisation of the social objective. 
As will be clear in a later chapter, these 
considerations have a very direct bearing on 
the question of the industrialisation of India. 
Guided by profit motive, an individual may 
introduce machinery in the wrong dose or in 
the wrong place or both. In all such cases 
the economic activities of the individual must 
be made' subservient to the community 
interests. In other words, tne state must 
plan for the realisation of the objective defined 
earlier in this chapter and must curb the 
activities of the individual whenever they run „ 
counter to the social ideal. 


An extract from VISVA-BHARATI ECONOMIC RESEARCH STUDIES, 
Publication No . 7. 
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THE HONEY BEARING REED 

By R. N. Muttoo, B. Sc., LL. B. 


IT woulS come as a surprise to many readers 
* that the cultivation of sugar-cane and the 
production of Gur and Sugar are, comparati¬ 
vely speaking, of recent origin. Before the 
discovery of sugar-cane, honey was the only 
sweet known to man. We, in India, knew 
about sugar-cane much earlier than other 
countries in Europe. When Alexander the 
Great came to India he called the sugar cane 
“the honey bearing reed” as he did not then 
know of any sweet thing except honey. 

All religions have set a high value on 
honey. Among the Hindus, honey is an 
amrit and is used in all ceremonies from 
birth till death. Among Muslims honey is 
the food for those who go to Heaven. 

The ancients ascribed miraculous powers 
to honey. It was supposed to cure all disea¬ 
ses. It also did its duty as a dressing for 
wounds and injuries on account of its 
antiseptic properties. To-day, we do not 
attribute any miraculous powers to honey but 
its value both as a high class food and as a 
medicine for certain specified diseases is well 
recognized in the scientific world. 

Honey is not merely a sweet article. 
The sugars in honey are simple sugars i. e. 
dextrose and levulose and these are easily 
absorbed by the human system without tax¬ 
ing the digestion. Honey also contains 
various minerals, in a form which are easily 
assimilated by the system. The iron in 
honey, enriches blood and we have the slogan 
“Dark Honey for Pale Faces”. For children 
and the aged and for those with an impaired 
digestion, honey is an ideal energy food. It 
is also good for sufferers from heart trouble. 

The ancient Indians valued the cow as 
the giver of milk. It is true that the cow, 
besides providing milk, provides also bullocks 


and manure which are so essential to our 
agricultural economy. But, the bees also, 
besides giving us honey benefit our horticul¬ 
ture and agriculture by assisting in cross- 
pollination. So much so that the scientist is 
to-day telling us that the primary value 
of bees to man lies in the services which it 
renders in cross-pollination. Production of 
honey he regards as of secondary importance 
in comparison to the services to the fruit 
industry and to agriculture. He further ex¬ 
plains that Colour , scent and conspicuous ness 
of flowers has been acquired by them in order 
to attract the honey bee and other insects 
which aid in cross-pollination. It seems that 
the ancient Indians were not unaware of these 
services of the honey bee for, while they 
honoured the cow, they also honoured the 
honey bee by calling it “Lakshmi”. In the 
hills, where the industry still persists, the 
local people although very poor, will not sell 
their bees. They call their bees “ Lakshmi " 
and to possess bees is considered auspicious. 

When honey has been valued so highly 
by the ancients, and when its value is so fully 
recognized by the modern scientists, the 
question arises why we, in India, are to-day 
so careless about this great gift of Nature ? 
The “honey bearing reed” provides the answer. 
With the cultivation of the sugar-cane, man 
learnt such an easy way of acquiring a sweet 
thing which tasted like honey that the com¬ 
paratively troublesome process of obtaining 
honey from the honey bee fell gradually into 
disuse. The pressure of population resulting 
in the cutting down of forests which gave 
shelter to the bees and provided a breeding 
ground for them, further worked to the dis¬ 
advantage of the industry. So much 90 , that 
to-day most people are * unaware that such a 
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thing as Apis indica exists in the plains at* 
India. In the hills, neither can the sugar¬ 
cane be cultivated nor can sugar and Gur be 
imported except at an exhorbitant cost owing 
to lack of communications. There is also 
little danger of the pressure of population 
eliminating the forests. Forests abound though 
their character has lately been changing to the 
detriment of the honeybee for we see the oak 
and other species being replaced by the ubi¬ 
quitous pine. In the hills, the people are 
therefore, forced to keep bees and bee-keeping 
and honey production form an integral part of 
the domestic economy of the people. 

Though bees are being kept in the hills, 
the method of keeping them is uneconomic 
and unhygienic. It is the same method as 
prevailed the world over, in Asia, Europe 
and Africa, before the invention of the modern 
method. While all other countries have 
gradually replaced the old methods by the 
modern methods, and are reaping great profits, 
we in India continue to cling to the old 


methods which have been proved to be 
unprofitable and in which there is hardly any 
scope for development. 

It is one of the minor tragedies of our 
existence that India, the country which gave 
birth to the honey-bee and from where this 
insect has spread to the rest of the world, is 
to-day dependent on other countries for the 
supply of pure honey. Recently efforts are 
being made in different provinces in India to 
establish the industry in the country, but, we 
have to redouble our efforts if we are to 
succeed in this great enterprise. In the 
United Provinces, Mr. M. D. Ghaturvedi, 
I. F. S., late Rural Development Officer, 
established the Jeolikote Apiary about 3 years 
ago and his efforts and foresight have resulted 
in putting Jeolikote on the world map of 
bee-keeping. The support which the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries and Commerce, United 
Provinces, is giving to this institution is 
likely to result the industry obtaining a 
sure foot-hold in the country. 


THE NEED FOR THE RADIO IN OUR VILLAGES 
By Miss Lalitha I. Moses (Baroda) 


The radio is not a static or stagnant thing; 
• it is advancing rapidly. Recent develop¬ 
ments in the neighbourhood of India show 
that broadcasting may soon take a share in 
the marshalling of Asiatic thought. All over 
India, and especially in the South, the grow¬ 
ing interest in the Radio is producing not 
only a demand for sets from private owners, 
but a growing use of community receivers 
and public address systems by small munici¬ 
palities. The influence of the wireless as a 
subtle moulder of thought and opinion need 
not be emphasised. No one with imagination 
can fail to perceive the vast potentialities 
of wireless in our country. Ninety percent of 
the population illiterate and bereft for the 
most part of anything worth the name of 


education in a country, where distance, igno 
ranee and poor communications combine to 
retard progress, speedier methods of inst¬ 
ructing and enlightening these vast masses 
must be employed; and is not broadcasting, 
overcoming as it does both illiteracy and dis¬ 
tance, the ideal medium for this task ? 

The movement has been slow in India- 
especially in rural India-for a number of 
reasons. Language, Poverty, the absence of 
any cheap home-made receivers, the lack of 
notation and even of generally accepted 
standards of Indian music, complete absence 
of any entertainment tradition, the compara¬ 
tively narrow interest of average man, -all 
these and many more are the rocks in thd 
path of radio development in India* These 
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are three hundred million people living in 
villages in India. They are too poor to 
purchase their own wireless sets; neither is 
electricity laid on from the mains. Besides 
comparatively few Indians possess either the 
zeal or the mechanical abilities to make their 
own sets or even to be able efficiently to look 
after the ones they may get. The villages 
usually lack men who could effect even the 
most elementary repairs to a radio set that 
may get out of order. 

The gulf between the village and the town 
in India in itself complicates the problem. 
Physically proximate though they may be, 
yet psychologically and culturally speaking, 
the villager and the townsman live in 
distinctively different worlds of their own. 
The vast masses that live in the country-side 
have little appreciation, even understanding 
of the technique that appeals to the 
listeners in towns. The villager is not, 
as many people seem to think, awed by the 
voice from the air; on the other hand, he is 
apt to regard the contraption with suspicion 
as a possible source of taxation or a trap of 
some kind; he prefers his village bard to a 
well known singer and will not easily change 
bis mind about that. But he can be made to 
laugh or even to realize that the service is of 
use to him he is won over, and the daily 
village programme radiated from all stations 
has shown that lively dialogues, short dramas 
and market prices command the instant 
attention of any village audience. 

The earliest form of wireless sets supplied 
to the villagers was the community set, giving 
a volume of sound heard throughout the village 
and fed by batteries which had to be constantly 
recharged. In the initial stages, the greatest 
difficulty experienced was how to switch on 


and switch off the battery operated sets in the 
villages. The sets were then in charge of a 
watchman who for want of a watch, some¬ 
times switched on too early or too late and 
often too long, with the result that the battery 
ran out too soon. 

A new set now being installed has an 
automatic time switch which obviates the 
necessity for the watchman altogether. This 
is the result of the comprehensive scheme for 
rural broadcasting in the Delhi Province 
submitted to the Government of India by the 
Controller of Broadcasting, Mr. Lionel Fielden. 
The main idea underlying the scheme was to 
organise a system of rural broadcasting under 
the direct control of the Controller himself in 
order to give a lead to the provinces. The 
receiving set used is the result of exhaustive 
and comprehensive tests by the Research 
Department of the All-India Radio under the 
supervision of Mr. Goyder. 

The success of the new sets can be judged 
by the fact that 120 sets each have been 
supplied to the Bombay Government and to 
the United Provinces Government, as soon 
as the scheme was first promulgated in 1937. 
Madras station has now installed between 
200 to 300 sets in the country side. A 
medium wave station at Lahore, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Madras & Trichinopoly are now 
working; a short wave station at Bombay 
Madras & Calcutta are also functioning. 

Fortunately for India, the radio has the 
advantage of being in a position to profit by 
the errors of other countries. If broadcasting 
authorities will bear in mind the role of the 
radio as an educative force, it will 
them to avoid the mistakes of other natting 
who have made it a vehicle of mere 
propaganda and cheap amusement. 
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A Glance on the communal forests of kumaon- 

HARDSHIPS IN RURAL RE-CONSTRUCTION. 

By Mahidhar Sharma Barthwal / 


CROM the reports appearing in news-papers 
* it is gratifying to note that to proceed 
vigorously with the work of the communal 
forests of Kumaon Division, the Kumaon 
forest Committee has proposed the appoint¬ 
ment of a Panchayat Forest Inspector in each 
of the districts of Garhwal, Almora and 
Nainital. But how the Communal forests 
can be made a thing of real benefit to villagers 
and what difficulties exist in the way of this 
being achieved, are matters which need careful 
consideration and I hope that the short 
account which I give below of my own village 
and the conditions prevailing in the commu¬ 
nal forest there, will give my friends ( The 
Panchayat Forest Inspectors ) some idea of 
the problems of the average village. In fact I 
hope that the account will also throw light on 
some of the difficulties in the way of the rural 
re-construction work in these parts. 

My village, Budoli is situated in the 
Gagwarsyun Patti of the district of Garhwal, 
United Provinces. It is some times described 
as a part or an extension of the village Ujyari. 
It has not forest near it and therefore naturally 
the problem of grass and fuel has always been 
acute there. The population is entirely literate, 
yet except of the small number of men engaged 
in Government service or private employment, 
they have all to pass their days in poverty. 
This village of about 40 or 45 families is 
made up mostly of two sub-casts of Brahmins 
and the chief means of living is agriculture. 
With the exception of a few unscrupulous and 
crafty people the inhabitants are simple- 
minded folk but the disruption caused by the 
invidious ways of the former who pose as 
leaders has left the population divided in a 
number of groups with no power to speak 
against the root and . cause of their troubles, 


the self appointed leaders. The majority of 
the adult male population is, as a rule absent 
in pursuit of a living elsewhere, and during 
the winter particularly the male population is 
reduced very much. 

Harassed by the constant difficulties in 
regard to the procurement of grass and fuel 
wood, our village unanimously decided in 
1927 that the entire Kaiser-I-Hind and un¬ 
cultivated land of the village be converted 
into a forest. An agreement was accordingly 
drawn up to the effect and with a note that the 
measured uncultivated lands of the villagers 
had been included in the proposed forest, the 
work of raising a forest was proceeded with by 
a panchayat of villagers. 

The inhabitants of the village are ignorant 
of the land settlement rules except for two or 
three men (Pt. Bhagwati Prasad Barthwal, 
Pt. Mayadatt Rurola, and Pt. Tula Ram 
Rurola) who afterwards proved to be the 
obstacles in the general progress of the village. 
When settlements took place all of these 
availed themselves of those opportunities 
to get uncultivated patches of common lands 
here and there shown in their names. Pt. 
Bhagwati Prasad Barthwal and Pt. Tularam 
Rurola got the uncultivated lands adjoining to 
their cultivated fields included in their names 
in Bhagron and Surbanyakheel respectively. 
Pt. Mayadatt Rurola got 3 or 4 round marks 
situated within a distance of a furlong (in 
‘Bhela Ka Dhaunda*) shown on the Govern¬ 
ment plan as indicating the land occupied by 
him so that under the new occupation rules 
the entire area bounded by the lines joining 
these marks may belong to him. But as these 
people had already in possession lands 
covering more than three fourths of the area 
of the land of the inhabitants of die village, 
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1' the plots of land referred to above continued 
to remain uncultivated and used as grazing 
grounds. So that the village people had no 
occasion to enquire which areas of land were 
k shown in the name of which person in the 
Government plan. 

In 1931 communal forests were granted 
by Government and in this way our commu¬ 
nal forest also received the support of the law. 
On the 28th September, 1931, Pt. Mayadatt 
Rurola with a view to getting the action of 
the previous four years confirmed and placed 
on the record proposed before the panchayat 
that with the exception of measured plots of 
land in occupation all barren lands may be 
included in the Communal Forest. This 
proposal was unanimously adopted and it was 
also decided that if the Communal Forest 
Officer had any objection to the including 
of such lands in the forest officially 
then the decision about the inclusion 
of lands in the forest may be given 
effect to as a matter of panchayati 
settlement and the owners of such lands 
should have no right to them. The whole 
village agreed to this and along with many 
plots of measured unoccupied land a piece of 
occupied plot of land (Khalikhal) belonging to 
Pt. Tularam Bardiwal was also included on 
the ground that this was necessary for making 
a map of the forest The work of drawing a 
map and making enquiries and scrutiny in 
that connection was entrusted by the villagers 
to the three persons referred to above. There¬ 
fore, the latter left their own lands out of the 
man ahd did not let the village know about 
this at all. By that time the uncultivated 
lands had all been encompassed by the 
boundry walls of the communal forests and a 
watch was being maintained by means of a 
cbawkidar after sowing the seeds. 

Pj:. Tula Ram Rurola was at that time 
the Sarpanch of the Panchayat but he was 


also oite of those who had left their lands out 
of the map of the communal forest. It was 
therefore almost impossible that the ordinary 
people of the village should know of the doings 
of their clique or that the former should get 
any satisfaction by discussing or arguing with 
the latter. Still in accordance with the 
original decision of the Panchayat Pt. Maya 
Datt Rurola was fined Re. 1/* for cutting out 
‘Tunga’*fuel from the land left out of the map 
and Pt. Sada Nand and Pt. Maha Nand 
Rurola were also fined Re. 1/- each on the 
15th October 1933. Having achieved the 
fertility and well being of their lands (which 
were left of the map) at the cost of the 
Panchayati money and labour the above three 
men had now begun to show disrespect among 
the latter. Mention of this was made by the 
author of the Inspection Report, dated 1st 
May, 1936. The man referred to above had 
now openly begun to wrangle over the lands. 

After this at a number of meetings of 
the Panchayat, questions were raised against 
illicit demand of those people for those plot 9 
of lands and it was decided that those plots 
would not be returned. In fact on the 10th 
September, 1939, twelve families of the village 
were fined for cutting grass from the plots 
left outside the map. Pt. Bhagwati Prashad 
Barthwal who was the third member of the 
clique referred to above had one day a serious 
quarrel with other villagers in connection 
with that land of his. 

An article published in the issue of the 
“Karma Bhumi" dated the 14th August, 1940 
under the caption “Gramshudhar* gives an 
account of the disorderly conduct in our 
village. Pt. Gobind Prashad Barthwal, the 
nephew of Pt. Bhagwati Prashad had become 
the Sarpanch of the Panchayat in 1940 and 
as he had newly returned from another village 
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to settle down in our village it ^ became 
difficult for him to evade, like other Sarpanchs 
who preceded him, the question raised by the 
villagers. Unfortunately the other members 
of the Panchayat who were elected with him 
were either the members of the clique 
mentioned above or were persons under the 
influence of the clique. Pt. Budhi Bhallabh 
and Pt. Jaidev Rurola, the son and the cousin 
respectively of Pt. Tula Ram Rurola were 
also among the members of the Panchayat. 
These three (viz Pt. Gobind Prashad, Sarpanch, 
Pt. Budhi Ballabh, Panch, and Pt. Jaidev, 
Panch) without caring for a quorum, decided 
on the 6th Nov. 1940 that the lands which 
were the source of the disturbance should be 
returned to the owners. The other two 
members of the Panchayat (Pt. Ratan Mani 
Barthwal and Pt. Parma Nand) walked out 
from the meeting in protest. After this, several 
resolutions have been proposed against the 
decision referred to above at intervals up to 
now, but they were either not registered at 
all or the decisions on them have been 
kept secret. 

The people of the village do not know 
the laws or the rules, nor do they know what 
they should do about the matters relating to 
lands. The plots of lands which were prepared 
by the panchayat, thirteen or fourteen years ago 


have now, since the above unlawful decision, 
began to be used by the owners and the ^ 
Panchayat does not entertain reports against 
those men. This plight of the villagers has** 
destroyed whatever was left of their union and 
goodwill among themselves. They do not 
any longer trust any reformer or the reforms 
suggested by him, and therefore the work of 
Village Uplift also does not make any head¬ 
way there. Even the water reservoir construc¬ 
ted this year and the forest already raised 
are in the danger of being destroyed by the 
villagers at any time, if their ill-feelings 
continue. 

This matter has several times reached 
the ears of the communal forest officer, but 
he has not so far arranged for any inspection 
or for the redress of this grievance of the 
common poor folk of the villages. It is very 
difficult for the villagers to approach the 
higher officers of the Forest Department or 
the Commissioner or to have their voice reach 
the Provincial Government. Would it be 
wrong in these circumstances to tell the 
Kumaon Forest Committee, Panchayat 
Forest Department of the Commissioner of 
the Kumaon Division that their Communal 
Forests have become a game of chess for 
their officials and the unscrupulous bullies who 
have always reigned supereme in the village ? 
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* RURAL DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 

S, PROGRESS REPORT, RURAL RECONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
. ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, POHRI, GWALIOR. 

Deori, Govardhan, Chharach, Kankra and Chi I a wad Centres. 
OCTOBER 1941 


Akhand Gram Seva Saptah 

THE most outstanding activity of the month 
* under report was the observance of the 
Akhand Gram Seva Saptah (Non-stop Village 
Service Week) under the auspices of the 
Adarsh Seva Sangha at its Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion centre, Deori, from the 2nd to the 8th of 
October 1941. A party, cosisting of the workers 
of the Rural Reconstruction Department 
and the teachers and the students of the Adarsh 
Vidyalaya, 16 in all, under the able guidance 
of Sjt. G. K. Puranik, the President of the 
Adarsh Seva Sangha, reached the centre on 
the night of the 30th September. 

The 1st of October was utilized in 
drawing out the details of the programme and 
getting properly settled down to work. The 
programme of the week was inaugurated at 
5 P. M. on the 2nd October, the birth-day of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and was completed on the 
morning of the 9 th. During the days of the week, 
the members of the party utilized their time 
in cleaning the villages, working in the garden, 
constructing a village approach road-from 
Amrouda to Deori—, cooking their food them¬ 
selves, religious and moral discourses and heart 
to heart discussion with the village-people. 

The observance of this Akhand Gram 
Seva Saptah was, to my knowledge, a sort of 
innovation and an introduction of a new idea 
• in the country. It had a very impressive 
and sanctimonious effect upon the minds of 
the people; and although they could not parti¬ 
cipated the daily programmes of the week 


due to # heavy pressure of their agricultural 
work, for which they regretted very much, they 
have decided to observe a similar Week 
during their leisure period in the month of 
Phalgun or Vaishakh. The detailed 
programme of the week, its lessiens, hopeful 
prospects and suggestions for future guidance 
to observe such weeks in future, have appeared 
in the November 1941 issue of “The Rural 
India” under the caption “Akhand Gram Seva 
Saptah at Deori.” 

Agricultural Activities 

During the month under report, the 
farmers were mainly busy in sowing Rabi 
crops. The Seeds-Store that was opened at 
the Deori centre two years back and which 
is gaining strength gradually, proved very 
useful to the peasants and specially to those 
poor families who could not afford to stock 
sufficient seeds for sowing. 

Sesame crop being ripe, was harvested. 
Compared to the last year, this year’s crop is < 
rather poorer due to want of rains. Some 
of the peasants have commenced to collect 
their ground-nuts from the fields. 

People sowed their Rabi crops at the 
centres. At Chilawad and Chharach, much of 
the irrigational land ($9TC) had to be left 
fallow, owing to insufficient water in the 
wells. This means a lot of suffering and 
misery to the poor peasants who are already at 
the verge of starvation. 

At the time of sowing Rabi crops, the 
Rural Workers moved from door to door and 
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from farm to farm to scrutinize the seeds 
of the people before they were sown.. It was 
emphasised that the seeds must be of improved 
quality as far as possible, and they should in 
no case be rotten. 

At the Chi la wad centre, the worker 
recorded the expenditure on the Kharif and 
Rabi crops of the village Shankar Pur. 

Cattle Breeding 

As has been mentioned in the report of 
the last month, the Gram Sudharak Sabhas 
once again emphasised upon the people to 
stock two cart-loads of grass per animal. 
This month the Samsthan of Shrimant Raj 
Rajendra Col. M. N. Shitole, distributed a 
small pamphlet to the farmers of the Jagir, 
asking them to stock sufficient fodder and to 
preserve it specially for the months of June, 
July and August, so that their cattle may not 
have to suffer like the last year. 

At the Chilawad centre, the members of 
the Gram Sudharak Sabha having found that 
some of the farmers let loose their cows and 
buffaloes who destroy the village crops, passed 
a resolution at their monthly meeting that if 
any animal was found wandering without 
proper care, its owner will be fined anna one 
per day. 

The milk yield of the villages connected 
with Deori, Chharach and Chilawad centres 
for the moth under report was 859 mds. 8 
seers. 12 Cha. from 1087 milch cattle. It is 
observed that with the ending of the rainy 
season there is a marked reduction in the 
milk yield which is due to the fact that the 
cattle do not get green and sufficient grass 
which is available for them in plenty in the 
rainy season. Just to put an example before 
the people our worker at Deori has grown, in 
small garden of the village, lucerne grass 
which is expected to yield fodder throughout 
the year. If such crops of green grass can be 


sown atleast for the milch cattle, we are sure, 
there will be very little or almost no reduction 
in the milk yield in villages. y ( 

Gram Sudharak Sabhas 

During the month under report,'there^ 
were six meetings of the Gram Sudharak 
Sabhas at the centres. At the Deori centre, ■ 
in one of the meetings that was held on the 8th 
October, Sjt. G. K. Puranik gave a discourse 
to the village people on the significance of 
Yagna or Anushthan (Sacrificial Service). 

At the Kankra centre, the members oi 
the Sabha have decided to fence the dung-hill? 
near the thoroughfares just to hide them fron. 
public view and gradually to remove them 
to suitable places outside the village in the 
month of February 1941. 

The white-washing of the houses fron 
all sides, in the villages is yet incomplete due 
to great pressure of fodder collection, hence 
the Sabhas at their respective centres have 
asked the village people to complete it by the 
end of the next month. 

Other Activities 

Adult and Infant classes were-regularly 
conducted at all the centres recording their 
percentage of attendance at 51 % and 77 r 
respectively. 14 new infants at Chilaw. 

& 11 at Kankra joined our Infant class* 
totaling the number to 35 and 22 at the respec 
tive centres. 

The number of the people who took 
advantage of the religious discourses and the 
reading room was 1293 and 820 respective’ 

56 people were medically treated 
the workers. 

R. L. Dikshit, 

Sanchalak , 

Gram Sudhar Vibhag, 
kdarsh Seva Sangha t # 
Pohri-Gwalior. 
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Khadi Production Centre: 

URING rains, damp atmosphere being 
unsuitable for printing work, printing 
of khadi had to be suspended for the time 
being. From the month under report printing 
of various designs of khadi was resumed. 
Certain new patterns of spray and other 
printing and serveral designs in coating and 
shirting were introduced. The workers 


remained busy in making new exhibits for the 
coming Sandur Exhibition in the Madras 
Presidency. 

• In order to make villages self-sufficient 
in cloth, the workers have commenced taking 
statistics regarding the annual demand of 
cloth of the village of Pohri Jagir. The 
following is the annual requirement of cloth 
of Deori village:— 


Annual requirement of cloth of Deori Village. 


No. 

Particulars 

Number 

Quilt 

Sheet 

Lenhga 

2 

00 

c 

3 

Bodice 

Jacket 

Kathri 

Under¬ 

wear 

Shirt 

Coat 

3 

i a 

Safa 

Dhoti 

Turban 

1. 

Old men 

6 

6 

6 


... 


... 

6 

... 

... 

... 

6 ... 

... 

12 

6 

2. 

Old women 

10 

10 


20 

20 

10 

... 

10 



... 

. 

... 

... 

... 

3. 

young men 

46 

46 

46 

... 

... 

... 

... 

46 

46 

46 

46 

. 

46 

92 

... 

4. 

,, women 

33 

33 

... 

66 

66 

66 

... 

33 


... 

... 

... ... 

... 

... 

... 

5. 

Boys 

11 

11 

11 

... 



... 

11 

11 

11 

... 

... *11 

11 

22 

... 

6. 

Girls 

5 

5 


10 

10 


5 

5 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

7. 

Children 

■ 

38 

20 

... 

20 

20 

... 

... 

20 

58 

36 

10 

. 


... 

... 


Total 


149 131 63 116 116 76 5 131 115 93 56 6 11 57 126 6 
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How much Khadi the village needs for a year is given below 


S. No. 

Articles 

Total 

No. 

Sq. YcL per 
piece 

T Sq!?d;° f Remarks 

1 . 

Quilt 

47 

9 

423 

2. 

Sheet 

42 

21 

85 

3. 

Lenhga 

58 

6 

348 

4. 

Lungra 

58 

41 

957 

5. 

Bodice 

76 

1 

57 

6. 

Jacket 

5 

H 

7i 

7. 

8. 

Kathri 

Under-wear 

13 1 

68 

21 

*" | prepared from old rag; 
153 

9. 

Shirt 

93 

11 

164# 

10. 

Coat 

28 

») 

42i 

11. 

Long-coat 

6 

3 

18 

12. 

Cap 

11 

f 

6 1 

13. 

Safa 

28 

4 

112 

14. 

Dhoti 

126 

6i 

787* 

15. 

Turban 

2 

8 

16 

31771 Sq. Yards. 


A great stress is being laid to make the 
village self-sufficient by the Rural Recon¬ 
struction Department of the sangha. All 
possible help is being given by the workers 
of the centre. It is gratifying to note that 
more than 50% of self-sufficiency has already 
been attained and shortly the village will be 
fully self-sufficient. The total production of 
the month was 395 sq. yards of khadi, worth 
Rs. 204-10-0 while the sale figure stood at 
Rs. 430-0-9. 

Hand-Made-Paper Industry 

In order to increase the production of 
paper, two more digesters have been installed 
to get sufficient pulp of bamboo and san hemp 


etc. One hoi lander of Sodepur pattern has 
also been introduced to facilitate the beating 
process for separating fibers of pulp. During 
the month under review, the work was much 
hampered on account of the excessive engage- 
ment of the labouring class in collecting Kay 
for the dry season. The articles manufactured 
being 2 writing pads, 150 note papers, 150 fine 
envelopes & 770 file covers, worth Rs. 63-13-0. 

N. D. Trivedi. 

Sanchalak 

Gram Kala Mandir , 
Adarsh Seva Sangha , 
Krishnaganj , Pohri, Gwqlior, 
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REPORT OF THE LIVESTOCK COURT' IN THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OPENED BY MR. KNIGHT, C.S.I., C.I.E., 

. I.C.S., ADVISER TO H. E. THE GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY, AT 

JALGAON, TALUKA JALGAON, DISTRICT EAST KHANDESH, 

On 1st. & 2nd NOVEMBER 1941. 


Cattle Section; —Total number of entries 
was 184; comprising of breeding bulls, 
cows, young-stock and bullocks. Out of 77 
entries in the breeding bull class, there were 
22 premium bulls and 14 gift bulls and 30 
graded males; exhibiting the best results 
obtained by the introduction of the Govern¬ 
ment premium bull scheme. 53 Nimar bulls 
and their progeny were also included in the 
entry. 30 cows and 41 bullocks were 
among the entries. 

A few Sindhi and Gir animals belonging 
to better class of people were also exhibited. 

One buffalo-bull issued from the Gift 
bull scheme to the Savada Municipality was 
also brought down to the show. 

47 villages took part in exhibiting their 
cattle. 

This section was most attractive and all 
the visitors gathered together here, owing to 
the keen competition in judging and the taking 
of a movi-picture of the live-stock improve¬ 
ment, during these two days on the show 
grounds. 

Poultry Section ;—There were 57 en¬ 
tries from three breeds, 1 White Leg Horn, 
Rhode Island Red and the country ones. All 
these were housed in special poultry cages 
supplied by the Livestock Expert to Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, Poona. 

Method of grading eggs was demonstra¬ 
ted with the apparatus brought from Poona. 

Villagers as well as the students were 
found to take keen interest in the models of 
fowl showing internal parts of the body. 
These were brought from the Government 
Poultry Farm, Dhulia. Charts showing the 
diseased conditions and remedy for several 
important diseases of the fowl, and a few 
charts about the difference in laying capacity 
of the pure, graded and country hens, were 
njore interesting and instructive. 


Some of the modern poultry feeds were 
also exhibited. 

* Goats :—A few crosses of the Jamnapari 
and the Deshi goats were among the 
exhibits. 

Dairy :—Demonstration in milk separa¬ 
tion and fat testing in milk samples were 
given both th^ times, morning and evening, 
for the two days. 

Much information was gathered from the 
map showing the location and home of the 
different and principal breeds of the Presidency. 
Maps giving the location of the premium and 
gift bulls in the district and also the distribu¬ 
tion of the poultry gave detailed information 
of the livestock work in the villages. 

Method of tottooing and registering typi¬ 
cal animals was practically demonstrated. 

General;—Mr. Knight, Chief guest of 
the day, accompanied by the party, was taken 
round the livestock section by Mr. E. J, 
Bruen, Livestock Expert to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, Poona. Mr. M. G. Patel, 
Agricultural Officer, I/C Cattle Breeding, 
N. C. D., Jalgaon, who was in charge of the 
livestock court was introduced to the chief 
guest. Mr. Knight took keen interest in the 
improvement of cattle and got himself satis¬ 
fied by putting <iuerries after querries to 
Mr. Bruen, in this connection. Mr. Knight 
and the party passed longer time in this 
section. # 

Students from the local schools and 
those from the Agricultural school, Rural 
training centre and poultry farm at Dhulia, 
took advantage and got much informative 
and instructive data for study. 

M. G. Patel, 

Agricultural Officer , //C. Cattle 
Breeding , North Central 
Division , Jalgaon . 
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GLEANINGS 


RIGHT TYPE OF CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


I N reply to an address, presented to 
Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, the Dewan of Travan core, by the 
citizens of Pattanamthitta, Sir C. P. has 
made illuminating remarks to reform the 
co-operative movement from a money- 
lending organisation to an all embracing 
co-operative endeavour and make it eco¬ 
nomically beneficial to the masses. Those 
connected with the future of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement would do well to ponder 
over these observations:- 

“I shall be told that my references to the 
co-operative movement are not quite con¬ 
sistent with the policy that I have deliberately 
adopted in the case of co-operative societies, 
because with regard to co-operative societies 
as they at present are, my feeling is one of 
profound hostility. That I have not con¬ 
cealed and shall not conceal. I consider that 
the co-operative societies that are now func¬ 
tioning are small and extortionate money- 
lending organisations whose extinction is the 
first thing that is necessary for the State. I 
consider the co operative societies that are 
now existing are meant for the exploitation of 
the necessity and the need of certain particular 
persons and for the enriching of others 
and for the securing of jobs by a few 
people who by election get into power. Such 
co-operative societies are a menace, a pest 
and a danger and so long as I shall have 
anything to do with those co-operative 
societies, I shall preach and practise their 
extinction as the first thing that is necessary 
to rehabilitate the State. 

Right Type of Co-operation 

“ But having said that, I nevertheless 
feel very strongly that without some system of 
co-operative organisation, there is no salvation 


for the State. In other words, get rid of 
this idea of credit, of money-lending. Come 
together for the purpose of pooling your 
material resources. Come together and make 
societies for marketing, societies for storing, 
societies for husbanding your resources so 
that, let us say in the case of paddy or yarn, 
the function of the societies would be to get 
the yarn or paddy produced everywhere, store 
them and sell them so that the unfortunate 
producer might not be at the mercy of the ex¬ 
ploiter. Let the co-operative societies act as 
wise elder brothers of the agriculturist and 
the industrialist. Let him keep his produce 
against the best price procurable. Let him 
count for the best price and profit so that 
the community as a whole will act as an 
efficient economic unit and would be prepared 
to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
best possible market. Producers’ societies, 
manure societies, societies for the co-ordina¬ 
tion of holdings, societies for marketing and 
establishing agencies to travel over places- 
co-operative societies formed on these lines 
Government will not only encourage 
but, from this place and with a 
full sense of my reponsibility I say, 
Government will spend any amount to 
encourage these societies. I feel that without 
the establishment of such societies, without 
the reorganisation of the co-operative move¬ 
ment on those lines, there is no future for the 
State, nay for India. But the idea of an 
octopus-like money-lending organisation is, 
as 1 said, a pest and a menace. Public 
opinion must be brought to bear upon them 
so that such co-operative societies may be 
ashamed of themselves and get a decent 
burial for themselves. That is my suggestion 
with regard to the future organisation of 
agriculture and industry.” < 



f 
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UNIVERSITIES SHOULD ENCOURAGE RURAL 
ECONOMIC STUDIES 


I N the course of his inaugural address, 
v while opening the Provincial Co- 
iterative Conference at Madras, Prof. 
V. G. Kale has drawn the attention of 
the Indian Universities to encourage 
their students to study rural economy 
and has made some very valuable obser¬ 
vations about the present draw-backs of 
the working of the Co-operative Societies. 
Among other things, he says, 

“ I shall not go so far as to say that the 
subject of rural economics has been neglect¬ 
ed in our Indian Universities, but I shall 
say this that much more can and ought 
to be attempted in the direction of the 
investigation and study of rural economy. In 
view of the great importance which is being 
attached all over the country to questions 
relating to rural reconstruction, cottage 
industries, agricultural indebtedness, market¬ 
ing of crops, finance of farming, detailed and 
scientific study of different branches and 
aspects of rural economy is an indispensable 
condition of correct and beneficent action, 
legislative and executive. It should be possi¬ 
ble for our Universities to encourage students, 
both at the undergraduate and the post¬ 
graduate stage, to take up rural economics as 


a subject worthy of special attention. I am, 
however, concerned here more particularly 
with co-operation and must say that compared 
with other countries, India is extremely back¬ 
ward ia the matter of the academic and 
scientific treatment of co-operative problems. 
Co-operative activities being business dealings, 
have to be designed and carried on as business 
propositions and their profitableness that is to 
say, the measure of economic and social advan¬ 
tage as compared with disadvantage, must be 
tested at every turn. Financing agencies, for 
instance, are interested in the prompt and 
regular recovery of their loans to societies. 
But in how many cases has a careful investiga¬ 
tion been made into the conditions in which 
monies are borrowed and utilised and the 
manner in which co-operative credit has 
operated on the cultivators’ business, their 
incomes and their standard of living ? Illus¬ 
trations may be multiplied to indicate what 
a large field there is needing exploration and 
investigation. The adoption of intelligent 
and correct policies is impossible in the absence 
of accurate information regarding the advan¬ 
tageousness or otherwise of co-operative 
practices followed in the different sections of 
the Movement, and the only result is drift and 
disappointment.” 
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RURAL NEWS 


Hand-pounded rice for 
hospitals 

R. D. M. Bhatavadekar, surgeon-general 
with the Government of Bombay, writes 
that the following circular memo has been 
issued 

Government desire that hand-pounded 
rice preferably ‘Kolam’ rice should be used in 
Government Hospitals. The quality of rice 
should be suitable for use in Hospitals and 
its price should not be much higher than that 
of milled rice of the same quality. You are, 
therefore, requested to call for quotations for 
hand-pounded rice as well as milled rice of 
the quality used at your Hospital while invit¬ 
ing the next tenders for Hospital supplies for 
a period of six months commencing from 1st 
October, 1940. 

VALUABLE ASSISTANCE TO THE 
TANNING INDUSTRY 

DEMONSTRATION PARTIES' WORK 

The Tanning Demonstration Parties 
organised by the Bombay Industries Depart¬ 
ment have achieved encouraging results. 

By their effort at Talegaon Dhamdhere, 
Poona District, there has arisen a thriving 
tanning industry. The chambars are now so 
prospercfes that they have started their own 
Kindergarten school, paying the master 
themselves, so that their young children need 
not walk through the village to the District 
Local Board School on the other side. The 
Demonstration Party has spent about Rs. 350 
in providing the chambars with a common 
shed and tanning implements. 

The Tanning Demonstration Party in 
Nadiad (Kaira District) has been instrumental 
in enabling a factory owner to do a fair 
amount of business in bark tanned hides and 
washers. 


FINE IMPROVEMENT WORK-IN 4 
BIJAPUR VILLAGE 

The Sir Frederick Sykes Village Im¬ 
provement Challenge shield for the Southern 
Division for 1940 has been awarded to 
Kakhandiki, in the Bijapur District. 

This village has a population of about 
4,500 and a cultivable area of 20,568 acre'’ 

A village Development Sanstha, founded ir 
1928, maintains a farm of about eight acres 
and has been largely instrumental in the 
improvement work. 

All lanes, houses and cattle sheds are 
kept clean and a good number of agri¬ 
culturists maintain separate cattle sheds. 
Roads have been levelled and approach roads 
constructed, and wells are periodically cleaned 
and treated with disinfectants. 

A bunding scheme for an area of 225 
acres is being executed. Attention is also 
being paid to the distribution of improved 
seeds, the improvement of the cattle and the 
use of improved agricultural implements. 

The village has 25 gardens, with 46 
pucca and kachha wells. Two of the gardens 
grow mosambi, santra, chiku, lemon and other 
fruit and the others contain vegetables, 
irrigated jawar, cotton and other garden crops. 

There are three primary schools—one 
Kannada for boys, one Kannada for girls and 
an Urdu school—with a total strength of 239 
pupils, including 15 Harijans. An agricul¬ 
tural bias class is attached to the boys* school. 

An agricultural co-operative credit society 
has a working capital of Rs. 21,000 and 94 
members. Loans of Rs. 1,200 have been 
advanced for agricultural purposes at a low 
rate of interest. ■ 

A village Panchayat Committee has been 
recently established. The village is free from 
factions and the residents live in harmony 
and co-operation. 
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"Salvation of India lies in Cottages." 

„ —Mahatma Gandhi 


DYNAMIC CONCEPT OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


B ROADLY speaking Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion is a programme of complete 
renaissance of village life in its all 
too numerous aspects. Some Have only 
recently started taking interest in it for 
reasons of political expediency. Others 
see in it an opportunity of awakening 
political consciousness of the masses. To 
some other well inclined people, it is a 
good humanitarian work to serve the back¬ 
ward communities in the country-side. 
But very few seem to have • dear concep¬ 
tion that the movement is an outward 
manifestation of the dynamic urge of 
National will struggling to find expression 
through constructive nation-building 
channels. 

The movement could only be under¬ 
stood in the light of development of 
world conditions. Rural Reconstruction 
movement is not confined to this country 
alone and nor was it originated by Gan- 
dhijl or -British a!uthorities¥s many seem 
to believe. It is"an outcome'of the work¬ 
ing world forces’seekihg to change the 
capitalistic order of the Society based 
upon injustice and the exploitation of the 
poor. It is Irreattion against individual 


selfishness and the profiteering tendency 
which has wrought so much havoc in the 
world. It is an outpost of the world 
grown sick of materialistic order and 
longing to establish a new world order 
instead. The new world order, which is 
so much in the air these days is none else 
but the collective demand of the people 
of the world for a change of social order 
based upon justice and service of man. 
Rural Reconstruction movement is an 
organised protest against the exploitation 
of man and seeks to do justice to him. 

The world is governed by the forces, 
which uphold the might of right. Force, 
fraud and evils can only have their tem¬ 
porary sway to be replaced by the mighty 
eternal principles. Profit mdtiVe and the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong is 
aii evil and the negation of the principle 
of' service and humanity and must not 
endure for Jong. 

It is no wonder if the havoc that we 
witness in Europe today is the culmina¬ 
ting point of the evil social order that is 
fast disappearing the world, over. The 
mighties in Europe in the mids^ of ftre 
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and destruction hold out the hope of a 
new world order after the war, which will 
usher in the new,era for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. This in itself is a 
proof, if proof were needed that the world 
as a whole is terribly sick of the present 
order of things, nursed on the exploitation 
of the poor and sees the hope of justice 
and happiness to mankind in the new 
order of the society. The Rural Develop¬ 
ment movement in India has no other end 
to serve but to see that such an order is 
established. We have grown used to attach 
exaggerated importance to political char¬ 
ters, than on relying on our own inherent 
strength to work out our destiny. Even- 
handed justice and equal opportunities to 
all is what we envisage, the new world 
order is out to establish. Establishing 
social balance between cities and villages, 
and stopping the exploitation of the latter 
by the former is the practical application 
of the same principle of justice and service 
which the Rural Reconstruction move¬ 
ment aims to achieve. Constructive 
workers, if they succeed in restoring 
balance and equally distributing social 
facilities and economic opportunities 
between cities and villages, which they 
hope to do, would have the credit of 
establishing the new order in India. 

The Rural Development movement 
should have for its definite aim the esta¬ 
blishment of the new order and a village 
worker should necessarily understand his 
great role of being a missionery to that 
end. The leaders of the movement should 
pitch their wagons to this pole-star and 
conduct it in the light of this high ideal. 
It should be shorn of all camouflage, 
hypocricy and the atmosphere of unreality 


that seem to surround it. Nations have 
never been known to have attained sturdy 
growth by being spoon-fed or brought up 
on political concessions. A regenerative 
movement such as this should not only be 
dynamic in conception, but should also be 
dynamic in the practical application of 
its principles. We strongly advocate the 
necessity that the leaders of the movement 
should better review the progress of the 
movement in the light of its correct pers¬ 
pective. 

Having lost self-confidence in our- ’ 
selves, it is not to be surprised at if we 
have learnt to live on charities. It is to 
be pitied that our people have learnt to 
ascribe charitable motives even where they 
are not. To suit our temperament and 
inherited notions, some of us have started 
calling it by a convenient word ‘ Rural 
Welfare ’ which only means doing some 
sort of social welfare work, among village 
people. An organisation which has been 
designed to develop administrative talent 
of the people, liquidate poverty and show 
economic recovery of the masses cannot 
be anything but dynamic. 

Of course, Rural Reconstruction has 
other aspects too, cultural and humani¬ 
tarian, but they are secondary to the main 
purpose of economic solvency of the 
villagers. To be lost in the cultural and 
humanitarian work would only mean 
sacrificing substance for shadow. One 
does not understand how the development 
of .agriculture, betterment of live-stock 
industry and the promotion of cottage 
industries, on whose produce runs the 
entire business fabric of the country be 
looked at from a charitable angle of vision. 
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WHERE GOD IS ? 


Their development and high economic 
returns that are expected of them 
is a solid economic proposition and in 
consonance with the underlying spirit 
of the movement the success of the Rural 
Development Department should only be 
judged by solid economic returns. 

It would be a mockery of truth if 
those preaching lessons in self-help, self- 
reliance and self-sufficiency to the villagers 
fail to run the department or village 
.organisation on a self-sufficiency principle. 
If the leaders of the village movement 
should be true to their profession and 
practise what they preach the villagers to 
do, they would justify the 'existence of 


the organisation or the department by 
increasing national wealth through better 
economic returns of agriculture, live-stock 
and cottage industries. 

With proper planning, there is 
absolute surety of increasing national 
wealth and making the villages economi¬ 
cally prosperous. All that is required is 
that the movement should be given 
dynamic character and the people condu¬ 
cting it should know it for certain that 
they are not there merely to do some 
innocent type of work, but that they will 
be judged year after year by the amount 
of economic prosperity that they carry 
to the cottages of the poor villagers. 


WHERE GOD IS ? 

Here is thy footstool and there rest 
thy feet where live the poorest, and 
lowliest, and lost. 

Vhen 1 try to bow to thee, my 
obeisance cannot reach down to the 
depth where thy feet rest among the 
poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 

Pride can never approach to where 
thou walkest in the clothes of the 
humble among the poorest, and lowliest, 
and lost. 

My heart can never find its way to 
where thou keepest company with the 
companionless among the poorest, the 
lowliest, and the lost, 

—Gitanjali 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DE¬ 
PARTMENT OF RURAL DEVELOP¬ 
MENT, UNITED PROVINCES. 

JAN. 1940 TO MARCH 1941 

HE Annual Report of the Rural 'Develop¬ 
ment Department of the United Provinces 
Government begins with the budgetted amount 
of 32,40,656 for the year 1940-41 to be spent 
on education, medical aid, cottage industries, 
agricultural improvement, veterinary and co¬ 
operative scheme, forest scheme and the main 
scheme. 

On the administrative side, in the place of 
a paid officer, the Department has been able 
to secure the honorary services of Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Kashi Nath, who was in the charge of 
the department during the year under report. 

Broadly speaking, the main activities of 
the Department during the course of the year 
have been:—-(a) Distribution of improved 
seed to the extent of 380,000 maunds for the 
Rabi crops and 56,000 for the Kharif crop. 

(b) Distribution of 16,000 improved imple¬ 
ments besides 11000 spare parts of the same. 

(c) 1,19,000 demonstrations about sowing of 
seeds and improved methods of agriculture 
including manuring. (d) Purchasing and 
supplying to the villages 353 stud-bulls at a 
cost of Rs. 25,000/-. (e) An experiment on 
co-operative farming on 200 acres of newly 
obtained land, (f) Fresh plantation in 1054 
acres, (g) Encouraging poultry farming. 
(h) Giving subsidies to improve the breed of 
goats. (i) Encouraging and arranging to teach 
such cottage industries as blanket making, 
nibar making, spinning, weaving, dyeing, print¬ 
ing, tanning, poultry farming, bee-keeping, 
munj and chick making, (j) Maintaining 62 allo¬ 
pathic and 196 indigenous type of dispensaries, 


including travelling dispensaries and 24 mater¬ 
nity centres with provision to train more Dais 
and Mid-wives. (k) Supplying medicine chests 
numbering 4,289. (1) Making of manure pits 
and soakage pits in almost every village, 
(m) Running some 720 Adults’ and Children’s 
schools over and above what the Education 
Expansion Officer has been doing. ( n ) Pro¬ 
viding 89 Radio Sets and arranging with the 
Lucknow Broadcast Station to give a 45 
minutes’ rural talk every day. (o) Publication 
of the monthly magazine* Hal ’. (p) Award¬ 
ing Haig Shield in each Commissioner’s village 
and making Panchayat Ghars. 

The report is rather apologetic about the 
Better Living Societies numbering 2,081, as 
“most of them exist only in name and have 
never performed any functions whatever.” 

The Department feels that “the develop¬ 
ment of Cottage Industries is an uphill task” 
and wherever arrangements are made to 
impart such industrial education, the products 
of the institutes do not develop self-confidence 
and after completing their education, “want 
to seek service in some other similar school, 
or in some office as a clerk”—which is rather 
a sad commentary and defeats the very 
purpose for which such schools were started. 
The present time limit for such education 
may be increased, but this sad tendency must 
be checked either by making the students 
work semi-independently in the school itself, 
or after a certain time paying them just the 
return of their labours or by introducing some 
such other device so that by the time 4 they 
complete their training, they'may also develop 
self confidence to be self-supporting. 

The scheme of training one competent 
organiser from each district as Scout Master 
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and Adult teacher as also the initiative taken 
in Fyzabad district to train young women 
from villages in various branches of Home¬ 
crafts and that 55 young women are receiving 
* such training who when their training is 
complete, wilf take up to open similar women’s 
centres, are commendable efforts. 

That the ‘Panchayatghars’ were used 
only rarely shows that the Department has 
not made earnest efforts in strengthening the 
village Panchayat movement, which is the 
spinal-chord in the body of Rural reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

We are in perfect agreement with the 
concluding remarks of the Secretary that the 
real object of Rural Development Depart¬ 
ment is “to change the attitude of villager 
towards life”, and that if ‘the work continues 
to be done through the right people, much 
good work is possible in the near future.’ It 
is to be seen whether the beauracratic machi¬ 
nery with all sorts of red-tapism, where people 
are not attracted with any higher idea of 
service, save of making money, will be able to 
secure the services of genuine type of workers 
with patriotism and missionary spirit. Of 
course, we doubt. 

U. P. is the only province where Rural 
Development is an independent department. 
In other provinces, rural reconstruction work 
is appended with some other department recei¬ 
ving more or less a step-motherly attention. 
Similarly, the budgetted amount of money 
spent in U. P. over this department is by far 
a very substantial amount. The U. P. 
Government, therefore, deserve all credit for 
this good example which is worthy of emu¬ 
lation by other provinces. 

• 

Quite in common with all such reports, 
the report only makes mention of the amounts 
spent on items of Rural Uplift. But whether 
there were any concrete returns in the shape 


of increased income of the villagers, for all 
these improvements that the department has 
introduced, we fail to find any reference. 
One can understand that no tangible economic 
returns can be shown for the money spent on 
education, medical aid and the like items, but 
investments made on productive items, such as 
on agricultural improvement, development of 
Live-Stock and the promotion of Cottage 
Industries are clearly business propositions 
and must show economic returns. It can 
legitimately be asked, whether there has been 
any proportionate economic improvement 
in the condition of the villagers, as a result of 
all the efforts of the department and how 
much they have added to their per capita in¬ 
come. We fail to find any information on 
this all too important a subject in the reports 
that we get on the working of Rural 
Reconstruction. 

We earnestly plead with both Govern¬ 
ment and Public bodies who are carrying on 
Rural Uplift work to take note of the fact and 
satisfy the curiosity of the readers as to how 
and to what extent their efforts are bearing 
fruits in effecting the economic recovery of 
the village population. 

A CHRISTIAN RURAL 

FELLOWSHIP IN INDIA. 

In India the work of rural uplift is being 
carried on by three different agencies-the 
Government, some Christian Missionaries 
and national public bodies or national-minded 
private individuals. We learn through 
‘ The Allahabad Farmer that a new 
Christian Rural Fellowship is started, with an 
idea to make it a branch of the Fellowship in 
the United States of America. 

A small committee has also been formed 
and it has considered it appropriate to start 
the organisation immediately, without waiting 
for definite plans to be ^approved by any 
larger group. The main function of the 
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Association being exchange of ideas and 
information, no elaborate organisation is just 
set up. The committee is calling a meeting 
of the Fellowship in Landour in next summer, 
where it will decide about the nature of its 
permanent set up. The meeting will mainly 
be a conference on methods of rural work. 

Members are being enrolled, and the 
initial response indicates that the Fellowship 
will meet a real need. Members yrill be 
mainly from the rather large group of those 
who go to Landour at least occasionally for 
the summer vacation, but there is no geogra¬ 
phical limitation, and others interested will 
also be welcome. The committee has fixed 
the membership fee for this year at Rs. 2/-. 

The Committee thinks that two things 
are necessary to make this venture a success. 
“ One is that those interested manifest their 
interest by sending Rs. 2/-. More important 
than this is to send in brief accounts of rural 
projects of all sorts. This should not be 
delayed until the projects is a complete 
success, or all the details have been worked 
out Much is being accomplished, largely 
in little bits scattered over the country. 
Contributions of both sorts njay be sent to 
the Secretary, at the Agricultural Iustitute, 
Allahabad.” 

The sporadic efforts as being carried on 
for Rural Development all over the country 
should, we think, the time has come, be 
co-ordinated, which will bring uniformity in 
methods, qualitative and quantitative improve¬ 
ment in the out-turn of work and will exactly 
let us have the idea as to where really our 
rural uplift work stands. 

BASIC EDUCATION IN U. P. 

Leaving some of the institutions working 
under Gandhiji’s influence and the State 
of Kashmir, the U. P. is probably 
the -only province where experiment 


in basic education is being made on such a 
large scale. It is a welcome move to replace 
the present system of education, which is an 
imitation of the West, urban in out-look, 
denationalising in effect, too academic, most 
ill-suited to the genius of the land and fails its 
products to face life. It is refreshing there¬ 
fore to reproduce some of the interesting 
observations on Basic education made by 
Mr. J. C. Powell Price, Director of Public 
Instructions, U. P„ while inaugurating the 
opening ceremony of Vernacular Schools’Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, District Naini Tal, the 
first exhibition its of kind. 

“Basic education is education on new lines 
and will revolutionize the attitude and outlook 
of the villager. It is the most important ele¬ 
ment in social uplift and must not be allowed to 
flag or fall because those entrusted with the 
control and administration of education in rural 
areas will not look their responsibilities fairly 
in the face. People were wrong in believing 
that Basic education was elementary education, 
but it is rather education given by means of 
Basic crafts. " 

Reviewing the working of the scheme, he 
remarked that by next year all the primary 
schools will be transformed to the teaching on 
Basic lines. Meanwhile, experiments are being 
carried out in Basic Training ollege, Allaha¬ 
bad, to frame out curriculum for the middle 
schools. 

The Anglo-Vernacular schools are not 
neglected and certain subjects on the Basic lines 
have already been introduced such as, Manual 
Training, Book craft and Metal working, though 
correlation is still to be worked out therein. 
The sponsors of the scheme have aimed at 
making the schools run on these lines as self- 
supporting as possible, but that does not mean 
to turn the schools into the factories. This edu¬ 
cation would be imparted through the crafts 
biased towards the prevailing industry or occu¬ 
pation of the neighbourhood and thus it would 
be directed towards more practical and more 
cultural ends. The scheme is proceeding slowly 
but steadily, and soon the results will become 
apparent. . ~ 
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He further said that books are being edited in 
the Basic Training College, Allahabad, for this 
new form of education which will make a great 
change not only in the teaching methods, but in 
the type of school literature. The primary 
• school teachers in the batches of 250 are being 
turned out after undergoing a three months' 
refresher course of Basic education at each 
centre and then are sent back to introduce the 
the new education in ninety schools in each dis¬ 
trict and in the Municipalities. 

He expressed his regret at the apathy of some 
I istrict Boards who, after accepting this scheme 
were reluctant to follow it spontaneously which 
has unnecessarily retarted its progress. Govern¬ 
ment has this year granted subventions on a 
generous scale for the necessary materials, but 
what is required is to find money for the scheme 
by the Boards themselves through the readjust 
mentof their budgets "As Basic education will 
be ultimately extended not only to ninety schools 
in each districts but to all, the need for a careful 
consideration of commitments and a replanning 
of provision is specially urgent immediately. ” 


In‘the end declaring the exhibition open, he 
paid »tributes to Pandit Jagannath Pandey, 
Chairman, Education Committee, District 
Board, Naini Tal, for successfully organizing the 
basic exhibition. The most notable exhibits 
were the clay modelling, the coloured paper 
designs, the hand-made paper and the wood 
work by the students. 

Basic education essentially being ‘learning 
by 'doing’, looking to our immediate village 
problem, the authorities would do well to 
introduse education on the model as originally 
envisaged by Gandhiji and not the one 
modified afterwards. 

Right from the very beginning, the 
students trained under the new system should 
be made to adopt themselves to village 
standards in their food, dress and other 
requirements and the instructions must 
necessarily be through the national language- 
Hindi. 



Village Library and Reading Room. 
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IN PRAISE OE COUNTRY LlEE 


Oh 1 at last farewell 
City and smoke and crowd. 

Here with the spacious sky and cloud 
Heart and soul may swell. 

Here are lake, lake and river. 

Mountain and forest and fell. 

Oh 1 the odorous bloom 
By spendthrift Nature spread: 

Lilac and chestnut overhead; 

Under, in spangled gloom. 

Bracken and heath, heath and braken. 

Poppy and bluebell and broom. 

Oh 1 the jewelled rush 
Of life into music mad— 

Glad as my heart with summer is glad— 

From furrow and sedge and bush; 

Robin and wren, wren and robin. 

Blackbird and linnet and thrush. 

Oh 1 the word and the smile 
Where labour and life are one. 

Cleansed by the wind and warmed by the sun. 
Simple and free from guile ; 

Harrow and plough, plough and harrow. 

Scythe and timber pile. 

Oh t that this day might cease 
Not while the days endure: 

Here might we, far from the world's loud lure. 
Win, for the soul’s increase. 

Laughter and life, life and laughter. 

Worship and work and peace. 
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AKHAND GRAM SEVA SAPTAH AT DEOftI 

By R. L. Dixit 

Adarsh Seva Sangha, Pohri, (Gwalior). 



Village Deori, where ' Akhand Gram Seva 
Saptah' was observed. 


CO, the long cherished idea of “The Akhand 
^ Gram Seva Saptah”,—Non-stop Village 
Service Week—was after all an accomplished 
fact. It was observed from the 2nd to the 
8th of October at the Rural Reconstruction 
Centre ‘Deori’ of the Adarsh Seva Sangha. 
The Adarsh Vidyalaya, being closed for 
‘Diwali’ holidays, only 16 workers and stu* 
dents of the Vidyalaya could participate. 
During the progress of the week, some friends 
and sympathisers from Pohri and Shivpuri 
also joined us in service for longer or shorter 
periods. To my knowledge, observance of a 
week of non-stop, day and night service of 
the villages, was a sort of innovation and was 
an introduction of a new idea. Besides 
novelty of the idea and the deep emotional 
appeal that it has for earnest workers in the 
field, the significance of the move of Sacrifi¬ 
cial Village Service, on its own merit f 
deserves to be widely appreciated. 

The genesis of the idea is simple enough. 
As usual, Gandhi Jayanti Celebrations are 
already a regular feature of the year and are 
observed throughout the country, through the 
sale of Khadi and other cottage industries 


productions. Generally speaking, it is a week 
of national activity to the workers in towns 
and cities. Through propaganda and per¬ 
sonal canvassing, a country-wide effort is 
made during the week to sell the largest stock 
of Khadi, and other hand-made articles among 
the well-to-do and the middle classes. It is 
all commendable so far as it goes. 

But there is another class of workers 
who aspires to establish closer identity with 
the village brethren and wishes to serve them 
both by hands and hearts. These people 
wanted some more vigorous programme of 
Village Service; to do something tangible and 
permanent for general and economic develop¬ 
ment of the villages. To such ardent spirits, 
particularly to the youth of the country “The 
Akhand Gram Seva Saptah" programme, 
indicates a mode of service better suited to 
their aspirations. 

To the Indian public ‘Keertan Saptah* 
(devotional week) or ‘ Charkha Saptah’ ( spin¬ 
ning week) are already familiar words. This 
non-stop sacrificial service, in whatever form 
it may be, naturally involves a good deal of 
physical and mental strain and then, it should 
be rendered for an impersonal, humanitarian 
or spiritual objective. Hindu Shastras have 
termed such a detached service as Yajna or 
Anusthan (Sacrificial Service). According 
to Bhagwat Gita such a sacrificial act alone 
is pure act, which pleases Brahma—The 
Eternal Source of Creation. And, He being 
pleased, showers blessings and happiness on 
mankind. The most advanced and prosperous 
nations of the world provide a,living illustra¬ 
tion of the working of the eternal law in 
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action. In order that the village* people 
learn the necessity of corporate action for 
common good and develop self-sacrificing 
spirit to serve common interests, the move of 
“Akhand Gram Seva Saptah”, has been 
initiated. 

Students of comparitive religions know 
that this spirit of Yajna or Anusthan , 
(Sacrificial Service) is the universal spirit of 
all religions. To suit clime or country the 
period and the method of its observance may 
vary from place to place and from people to 
people. But the underlying motive of 
impersonal and sacrificial service has uni¬ 
formly been preached and practised by all 
religions of the world. According to Hindu 
religion, the month of Shravan, ‘Pitri Paksha 
the first fortnight of Ashwin, are periods 
meant for doing pious deeds and charities. 
Similarly, Islam and Christianity have also 
set apart the month of Ramzan and Christmas 
week, respectively, a specific time for prayers, 
fasting and doing of charitable deeds. All 
streams meandering in different directions 
finally merge into the same ocean and so also, 
different thought currents ultimately base 
their stand on the very same universal princi¬ 
ples. All religions are at one in advocating 
the necessity of willing, ungrudging, and 
sacrificial service to man and God as the 
very foundation of man’s social existence. 
From the dawn of history, no religious move¬ 
ment was ever started without bringing home 
to the people the necessity of Yajna , (Sacrifi. 
cial Service) for the welfare of the society. 
No social order can ever exist in the absence 
of it No nation can rise to political suprem¬ 
acy without it. And no social reconstruction 
of a community is possible without this solid 
foundation. If, as the case is, all movements 
for the betterment of humanity have made 
sacrificial service as their basis of start, the 
great movement of Rural Reconstruction 
cannot be a success without adopting the 
same principle for its basis. 



Gram-Sevaks engaged in Village cleaning. 


The events of the year have further illu¬ 
mined mass consciousness and deepened con¬ 
viction. During this year, monsoon : failed in 
this part of the country as in many others. 
Within living memory, there was not a year 
when, July, the most rainy month of the 
year was a completely dry month, as was 
the case this year. Desperation and ruin 
was writ large on the faces of the villagers. 
Not a blade of grass was growing for the 
cattle. The crops sown early were withering 
for want of rains. The famishing and the 
half-dead cattle were the greatest menace 
throughout the country-side. On what to 
ieed them and save their lives presented a 
serious problem for the time being. In many 
of the village areas, nomadic life became the 
order of the day. People took their cattle 
to far away jungles and moved with them 
from place to place in search of green foliage 
to feed them on. Many, the most famished of 
the cattle could not stand these regular 
movements and dropped dead on the way. 
These pathetic sights, made the early part of 
the year, a haunting memory not to be easily 
forgotten. The whole of the countryside was 
threatened by a famine both of grain and 
dodder, unprecedented in character and extent. 
The village people, with their traditional 
faith coming down to them from age* past 
were not slow to perform Yajnas or 
Anusthan, to appease the Dieties to ward 
off the. calamity. There was not a village 
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to be seen, where fasting, prayers and 
charities were not performed and devotional 
services not offered. These universal prayers 
were, of course, rewarded by Providence 
by*releasing showers in August and saved 
the people of a. great crisis of an almost 
’ famine. 

So recent an experience needs to be driven 
deep into the lives of the people. What was 
accidental, should be made customary and 
an acquired social habit. Fertile soil, good 
manuring, better seeds and the introduction 
of improved and scientific methods of farm 
production, have of course, an important 
place in the scheme of economic betterment 
of the peasantry. But what will all these 
improved methods avail, if there is failure of 
timely rains. Human ingenuity is powerless 
to understand the working of this pheno¬ 
menon, and nor shall it ever be given to man 
to exercise control over it. If armed-to-the- 
teeth nations of Europe, with their vast 
possessions of dreadful armaments and 
scientific weapons, do not depend on them 
for their success in a purely physical war¬ 
fare, and invoke the blessings of Heavenly 
Father for their Victory; the Indian people 
in their present helpless condition can seek 
no help from any other source, but from 
Him to drive away the misery and create 
favourable condition for their prosperity. 
It is, therefore, to seek His blessings, that 
they should learn to worship Him through 
?elf-sacrificing action for common good. 

With a back-ground such as this, the idea 
of “Akhand Gram Seva Saptah” was ori¬ 
ginally conceived and mooted. The 30th of 
September, the auspicious day of Vijaya 
Dashami, was fixed to make a start for 
village Deori, the place selected for Seva 
Yajna. Before making start to the village, 
a selected gathering of workers of the 
Sangha and the students of the Adarsh 
Vidyalaya, was addressed by Shri. Puranikji, 
explaining the significance of the step, being 


taken. At Deori, the 1st of October was 
devoted in finally drawing out the details of 
the programme and getting properly settled 
down to work; The week's programme was 
inaugurated with the early Bugle Call at 
5 A.M. on the morning of the 2nd October— 
the thrice blessed Birth-Day of Gandhiji,— 
and was completed after having offered 
prayers on the morning of the 9th. 

Daily Programme 

The day began at 5 A.M. with morning 
prayers, devotional music and a short dis¬ 
course when necessary. This being over by 
5-30 A.M., half an hour was given for 
answering the calls of nature and the party 
was ready to go on their morning round of 
village service at 6 A.M. This consisted of 
either cleaning one of the villages or road 
construction, which duty was over by 
10 A.M. The time between 10 A.M. to 
2 P.M. was allotted to a variety of acti¬ 
vities, taking bath, cooking and taking food, 
a little bit of rest to the party on off duty. 



Village workers Engaged in filling a cess-Pool. 

Again the afternoon programme was to 
work for road construction from 2 P.M. 
to 6 P.M. Half an hour again was given for 
attending the calls of nature in the evening 
and another half for running up to one of the 
villages for evening Keertan and prayers. 
From 7 P.M. to 10 P.M. the time was meant 
for educative propaganda' and mass contact, 
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which covered a variety of topics, evening 
prayers, music, religious and moral dis¬ 
courses, heart to heart discussions of local 
village problems etc. The necessity of 
sacrificial service for common good; 
organising every village activity on 
co-operative basis, and setting a model of a 
larger single village unit were some of the 
items mainly emphasised at these meetings. 
After the day’s nerve exhausting strenuous 
labour of hands, the evening programme of 
music, prayers and entertaining talks, provided 
a necessary respite both to the workers and 
to the villagers. The hospitality of the 
villagers, who provided a good drink of milk 
to the workers after the meetings made the 
sweet evening programme all the more sweet 
and refreshing. 



Village workers Constructing Road. 


After finishing evening meals between 10 
and 11 P. M. the parties were again ready 
for their night duty, which again was either 
road construction or working in the garden. 
During the night each party had to work for 
3 hours-the one from 11 P. M. to 2 A. M. 
and the other from 2 A. M. to 5 A. M. 
Luckily, the nights being moon-lit ones the 
workers enjoyed night duties better and 
much qualitative work was turned out 
during them. 

Tift of Identity 

Asa rule, each worker in the party was 
required to put in physical labour for 7 hours 


-4 continuous hours during the day and 3 in 
the night-besides attending the common 
items of daily programme. Taking into 
account, the toilsome hard physical labour 
of this week, the “Village Service Week” 
absolutely stands in a different category as 
compared with “Spinning Week” or any 
other week of similar nature. Working in 
fields, in the garden or on road construction 
with absolute application of physical labour 
in a non-stop programme for 7 hours during 
the day and night was too exacting and 
strenuous a labour for comparitively uninitia¬ 
ted educated people. No wonder, this over 
exertion of body told upon the health of many 
of the workers, their will and determination 
to subject themselves for utmost endurance 
notwithstanding. This over doing of work, 
accompanied with insufficient hours for sleep, 
due to poor numerical strength of the party 
aggravated the situation. With hardly 2 to 3 
hours in the night for sleep in most cases, the 
workers maintained the atmosphere humming 
with life and toil day and night. As was 
expected, many of them could not stand the 
pressure for long and before the week ended, 
practically half of the number was sick 
and invalidated. Crisis reached on the 
last night of4he week, when the organiser 
reported that the parties are disabled to work 
due to extreme exhaustion and requested for 
the suspension of work for the night. This was 
a call and a signal to the stout hearts to sum¬ 
mon their reserve energies and make the last 
night all the more memorable by their most 
excellent work. With little bit of selection 
and adjustment two new parties were formed 
who did the night work most splendidly and 
completed the week all the more gloriously. 

It should, in all fairness be said to the 
credit of the members of the ‘Service Week’ 
that they did their sacrificial service most 
willingly and ungrudgingly. They provided 
an object lesson in hard labour and physical 
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endurance. With pimples bristling on their 
hands and numerous thorn-pricks in their feet, 
they maintained the fire of yajna , (Sacrificial 
Service) undimmed. To add further touch of 
sanctity and austerity to the week, 3 of the 
members of the party discarded the use of 
shoes during* the observance of the week. 
Physically tired but spiritually alert and 
determined, the faces of the members of the 
party glowed with satisfaction at the end for 
having lived a week of devoted service for 
their brethren in the villages. Nothing short 
of it would have satisfied the ardent spirits. 
For, one who cannot put in hard physical 
labour either on the farm or in any one of 
occupations of the villagers, for at least 8 
hours a day, has not really qualified himself 
for village service; How else, can one have 
the satisfaction of having identified himself 
with the villagers, unless, he has prepared his 
body to do the same kind of work, which the 
village people do the year in and the year out? 

The Lessons of the Week 
On the 8th, the last day of the week a 
representative meeting of the people of seven 
villages of the centre was held at Deori. Shri 
Puranikji, the leader of the party addressed 
the joint meeting of workers and the village 
people on the significance of the week. To 
the village workers, he emphasised the neces¬ 
sity of becoming life-long missionaries in the 
sacred cause of constructive nation-building 
through Gram Seva and attract an ever in¬ 
creasing number of patriotic young men to 
their ranks by their noble example of dedicated 
service. Therein alone, lies the hope of 
national reconstruction in this country and 
not in enjoying the pastime of a week of 
village service, however exacting and strenu¬ 
ous it may be, which, all told, was not even a 
drop in the ocean. 

• Then, to the village people, he advised 
the absolute necessity of developing the spirit 
of self-help and self-initiative in all matters 
concerning their improvement. It is they 



Workers Engaged in breaking Boulders 
. to lay out the Road. 

who should themselves observe ‘Gram Seva’ 
weeks and initiate such other activities and 
not let others take initiative for them. That 
will be slaving themselves in perpetuity to 
remain followers of somebody from outside, 
which is bad. The work is essentially their 
own and they alone should bear the brunt of 
the burden. 

The President of the meeting, Seth 
Kundan Lai, who is also the President of the 
Local Gram Sudharak Sabha, on behalf of 
the people of the Centre, regretted very much, 
that due to over pressure of work of the agri¬ 
cultural season, the village people could not 
avail the present opportunity of participating 
shoulder to shoulder in the observance of the 
present Service Week, but they have 
thoroughly imbibed the lesson from what 
they have observed and have decided to 
observe similar Week themselves, with the 
approaching next agricultural slack season. 
The announcement was received with acclama¬ 
tion and created an impression. It is expec¬ 
ted some hundred people from these villages 
are to participate in the next observance 
of the week. 

Hopeful Prospects 

The one remarkable change, prominently 
noticed among the villagers of the Centre, 
was the change in their outlook. During 
meetings in the evening, they showed keen 
interest in trying to understand every thing 
meant for their good anj were not slow to 
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admit their mistakes and failings, when 
pointed out to them. From all that* was 
observed during these days, it appears that 
these people are psychologically equipped to 
learn and to improve themselves. This 
change is certainly reassuring and is a 
dependable basis to lay bricks on to raise the, 
superstructure. Their readiness to observe 
another ‘Gram Seva Week* themselves is an 
unmistakable proof of their being receptive 
to change and to new ideas. 

Suggestions for Future Guidance 

The account of the week to be complete 
should also provide guidance to the organisers 
of such weeks to avoid mistakes in future. 
We learn to live in this life, more so when 
new ideas have to be put into action. As 
mentioned in the foregoing, the idea of the 
‘Akhand Gram Seva Saptah’, has been initia¬ 
ted to inculcate the spirit of self-sacrificing 
service among the workers and the village 
people and also to intensify the programme of 
Rural Reconstruction by imparting to it a 
touch of Yajna or Anusthan (Sacrificial 
Service). This spirit afone, we believe, is 
the sure foundation of national reconstruction. 

In a programme such as this with no 
previous experience to guide, it was not 
possible to avoid mistakes, which were un¬ 
avoidable to an extent. The suggestions are 


put down here with a view that they may be 
of help to the fellow-workers in the field. 

1. The programme of Akhand Gram 
Seva Saptah (week or month) as the case 
may be, has an immense propaganda value in 
village areas and is one of the most effective 
indigenous methods to intensify Village Uplift 
Movement. 

2. The spirit of Gram Seva Yajna 
(Sacrificial Village Service) needs to be 
awakened among the workers, the students 
and also among the village people themselves, 
which has more than any thing else the psy¬ 
chological advantage of organising people for 
impersonal service for common good. 

3. Discrimination should be used in 
fixing time and season. It should be such, as 
may comparitively be a slack season for the 
agriculturists. 

4. The programme of village Service 
should necessarily include items of work, 
which meets the real demand of the locality 
and is a distinct service to the Village Com¬ 
munity. It may be an irrigational work, 
road construction, or any other item of real 
.service to the villages, which the villagers 
can understand and appreciate. 

5. The number of volunteers for any 
such project should at least be two dozen, 
better any number between fifty and hundred^ 




THE MESSAGE OF VIJAYA DASHAMI 
By G. K. Puranik 

(Address delivered by him in Hindi to the workers of the Adarsh Seva Sangha 
and the students of the Adarsh Vidyalaya on Vijaya Dashami Day, before 
starting on their march to Deori Village) — Editor . 


IT is lucky that you could hit upon to fix 
* the auspicious day of ‘Vijaya Dashami’ 
(Victory Day) for your march to Deori 
Village, to observe the ‘Akhand Gram Seva 
Saptah*. The day, as you know so well, is 
sanctified with memories of deeds of valour 
and heroism of our ancestors, and I believe, 
no better day could have been thought of to 
impart religious sanctity and solemnity for 
initiating your own project in hand. You 
have done very well to begin the ‘Non-stop 
Village Service Week’ programme on such a 
sanctimonious day, the associations of which 
provide an inspiration to steel our own 
resolve to achieve success in our undertaking. 
As worthy sons of the soil, it behoves you, 
to maintain the glory of your ancestral 
traditions unimpaired and impart further 
sanctity to the ‘Victory Day* by “Conquest 
of Misery and Poverty” of the land. 

Let it not be forgotten that struggle 
being the very essence of our existence, the 
life that we live on this planet is in itself an 
unending warfare. Every job, if conscientiously 
done is a veritable field of battle and the one 
who does it has to play the role of a 
combatant in the army. Whatever the walk 
of life, and however humble a persuit one 
may be following, none, with impunity, can 
shrink back from his role of being a fighter. 
Every duty in life if done well, as it should 
beMone, demands the best of man, and the 
best in man oniy comes out into play through 
complete dedication and utmost self-abnega 
Mon. Every*one of us therefore, when at the 


post of his duty, ‘ is a soldier on war-front 
and has no less a responsibility to discharge, 
All that is required is that we need a bit 
deeper understanding of our responsibilities 
and a clearer realisation of our purpose 
in life. 

One need not go to the war-front to win 
laurels for heroism and to have the honour of 
‘ Victoria Cross' conferred on him. Rather, 
this world will not be a place worth living, 
if these war-fares become the order of the day 
and the sword of conscription is kept hanging 
over the head of every private citizen. All 
the same, the distinction of ‘ Cross ’ is waiting 
for every one who is willing to be crucified 
at his post of duty. Lord Christ met his 
crucifixion at the altar of ‘ Love ’ and ‘ Peace* 
to mankind and was adorned by ‘ Cross ’ for 
all time to come. Bhagwan Ramchandra, 
had his 4 Cross ’ earned by, being a dutiful son 
and sacrificed the lure, of a kingdom to honour 
the word ,of his father, Sita, oil the, other 
hand earned the same rich distinction by her 
fidelity to her lord and Hanuman obtained 
the same honour by being a dutiful servant 
to his mister." ' A ' 1 _ :: 

Nearer to our times, !Pe(er the great had 
the same distinction earned through the service 
of his people, Mira Bai throvgh her devotion 
to Lord Krishna, Padmini of Cbittor by her 
fidelity to her husband, Bhamashah by giving 
all his wealth to suve the honour of his fiirfg-;.' 
Pratap, and Panna Dai by discharging her 
trust as a faithful nur§e to # the little b$d>y iq 
her , charge. , And has. not, papdhiji,, ,4be 
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greatest pacifist living in our times, gpt his 
Cross' by the service of the poor, the 
exploited and the down-trodden ? 

It is a mistake to think that it is only on 
the battlefield, the bravery of man could be 
displayed. No, world has need of heroic 
qualities in every sphere of life. And one 
who lives up heroically in his own sphere of 
life will not for long remain unrecognised. 
“ Victoria Cross " is not conferred On every 
private who goes to the front and perishes 
fighting, nor does honour go to him, who 
lives his allotted span of life without being 
courageous and doing something extraordinary 
and useful to the progress of the world. 

‘ Cross, * is the price of bravery, no matter in 
what sphere of life it is shown. 

Ruskin has, in his great work ' Unto thi S 
Last' correctly idolised the dignity of work. 
He says, every profession at one stage or the 
other demands the highest sacrifice from man, 
and one who fails to pay the price at the right 
moment forfeits his claim for that precious 
commodity called success. According to him* 
every profession has its own warriors and also 
a large army of those dare-nots and * cowards 
who like to sit on the fence. There are not 
only soldiers of war, but also soldiers of peace, 
soldiers of statecraft, soldiers of humanity, 
soldiers of light and beauty and the one is as 
valuable an asset to the world as the other. 

You don't need to be reminded now of the 
front, on which you have offered yourselves 
to fight. As members of the Society, " The 
Adarsh Seva Sangha ” your battle-front is 
•' Conquest of Misery and Poverty ” in the 
countryside. That fight has just begun and 
is bound to be a prolonged constructive war- 
front. In this as in every other warfare, the 
duty Of the pioneers is to wage relentless war 
on the enemy and to die fighting if necessary. 
One cannot foresee at this stage if it is to be 
a twenty, fifty or even hundred years* war. 
Victory id . tbifc war, you have pledged 


yourselves to fight in, should only be con* 
sidered to have been achieved, when misery 
and poverty have completely been conquered 
in the countryside and each villager has been 
provided economic protection by raising his ‘ 
income to Ks. 5/- per head per mensem. This 
is your pledge and your honour. 

Your fight is against the unjust 
economic order of the society, wherein the 
toiler, the producer is deprived of to 
enjoy the fruits of his labour due to 
the exploitation of organised group of 
middlemen, the army of petty Government 
Officials, the machinery of the State and the 
unfavourable trade-control exercised by foreign 
capitalists. On your front side range all these 
powerfully organised and entrenched groups 
of vested interests while the strength of your 
army consists of self-forgetful victims of un. 
just exploitation-the masses-who, from 
common clay, as they say, have yet to be 
moulded into soldiers. In the fight that has 
to be carried on all these wide fronts, you 
should depend for your support and strength 
on the righteousness of the cause, on which 
you base your stand. 

Then, you must not forget the means and 
methods, you have to adopt to fight your 
battle with. It is not so much fighting some 
enemy without as fighting the enemy within. 
Nor, it is snatching something from outside 
as stopping the drain and exploitation by con¬ 
stant watchfulness and organising the villagers 
to guard their interests* Our methods being 
preventive, they require a good deal of educa¬ 
tion of the masses to enable them to under¬ 
stand subtle devices of exploitation of which 
they have fallen willing victims. They have 
to be taught that their strength lies in organi¬ 
sation, in self-help, self-initiative and % in 
introducing co-operative methods in every 
phase of their life. 

As mentioned already, it, is a fight on 
many fronts. It is educational* but also much 
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more economic; it is social, but no less politi¬ 
cal. And above all, its success ultimately 
depends on the moral reconstruction of village 
communities, and not merely on increasing 
tfceir economic prosperity, however important 
a step it may be. Solid foundation of this 
struggle of constructive nation-building, should 
only be considered to have been laid if we 
make a right choice of recruits in the ranks of 
our workers. They must be people, who 
should have physically, mentally and psycho¬ 
logically reconstructed themselves, before 
venturing upon the career of village reconstruc¬ 
tion. As good recruits,they should, through 
proper training and practical experience, as 
you propose to be doing now, get themselves 
properly trained to fight their way to Victory. 
Confidence in one-self and in one’s capacity to 
inspire confidence in others, which is a 
necessary qualification of a rural worker can 
only be the result of one’s faith in his mission 
and a consciousness of feeling of having a 
purpose in life. Mercenary army of workers 
has not much chance of Victory in this 
“ Conquest of Misery and Poverty ” front, as 
we call it. 

To you, who are actuated with a higher 
motive to take up the cause of village service, 
my considered advice is to put yourself to 
physical and psychological test and judge your 
fitness for the task you are undertaking. 
Motive being by far, the most important point 
in this test, I would like you to examine your 
own motive, whether or not, you really feel 
the pinch of the miserable lot of your brethren 
in villages and are keenly anxious to drive 
their poverty and misery away. Then 
whether, or not, you are physically, emotion¬ 
ally and mentally fitted for your self-sacrificing 
job and have finally made up your mind to 
fight your way to Victory. Know it, success¬ 
ful sftrvice of the villages is not a bed of roses. 
It is a long fight against wants and privations, 
apathy, inappreciation if not active opposition 
of the village people themselves, physical an4 
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mental*torture due to solitary existence and 
to crown this austere Sadhana, peaceful death 
in ob curity in the end. Such a fight for long 
can only be fought with faith in one’s mission 
and with the fire of a crusader. 

Your Society “ The Adarsh Seva 
Sangha ” has taken the brave decision to 
wage this war against poverty and misery in 
villages. To put it in a mild way, it is an 
experiment of a generation, say 20 years, if 
not morfe. This ‘Economic Uplift Front* 
of the villages has for its implications the 
raising of the present average economic level 
of the Indian masses by 3 to 4 times, A 
shorter period than of 20 years has not much 
chance to produce concrete results in such a 
vast and complicated experiment. Yours is 
a small beginning in some of the obscure 
villages of Pohri Jagir. Who knows, this 
experiment of yours may one day embrace 
the whole of Indian continent. All great 
things had their small beginnings. 

It is high time, you should understand 
the responsibility that devolves on you at the 
moment. The economic survey of Pohri 
Jagir which has just been completed, reveals 
that the gross aggregate income of the Jagir 
people, numbering over fifty thousand souls, 
is estimated to be near about 10 lakhs of 
rupees a year. After deducting the capital 
out-lay, we get an average per capita income 
of Rs. 1-4-0 (one rupee and a quarter) per 
mensem. This gross income has to be raised 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 lakhs, to give out per 
capital monthly income of Rs. 5/- which is the 
accepted economic standard of ‘Living Wage' 
for village areas. To bring this about, 
economic resources of the Jagir area will 
have to be developed three times more over 
their present level. Such a miracle of 
reconstruction of economic life, as it appears 
at the moment, is only possible by enormously 
multiplying irrigational - facilities throughout 
-the Jagir, 1 by 
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and making it economic and paying, by 
developing methods of agriculture and 
horticulture by reviving old arts and cottage 
crafts in villages and finally by organising 
every aspect of life of people on co-operative 
lines. This is the task, that you have 
undertaken to do. 

No doubt, charity begins at home, but 
it must not end there. We are a part of a 
big world, and it will be a mistake to ignore 
the fact in this as in any other experiment of 
mass development. While engaged in this 
experiment in Pohri, let us not forget that we 
are g part of an All India experiment and 
our success here will materially contribute 
and stimulate efforts in the four corners 
of India* 

Do not run away with the idea that it is 
a Utopian dream impossible of being realised. 
That is not so. The average income of an 
Indian peasant or labourer is hardly 1/5Oth 
part of what his brother peasant or labourer 
earns in America or in England. If that is 
so, as it is, raising it 3 times over, in order to 
provide bare human existence to him, should 
not bean impossibility under Indian conditions. 
The problem is so human, and the poverty of 
the Indian masses is so appalling that it is 
nothing short of being criminal to be indifferent 
about it for a day longer. 

Successive failures of rains for the last 
two years have made it imperative that we 
should run to the succour of the helpless 
village people. Bad years and low agricultural 
income have further worsened the already bad 
economic condition of the villagers. The 
gravity of the situation came to the surface 
when local Tehsil administration failed to rea¬ 
lise average Quota of revenue collections and 
was driven to the necessity of approaching 
the Samsthan to transfer large sums of money 
to run day to day administration. This in a 
way is ' Carrying coals to New Castle *. How 


hard these years must have been to the poor 
villagers can better be imagined. This is just 
the time, that we should bend all our energies 
and find out ways and means to remove the 
distress of the village population. 

Then, on you, the members of the Adarsh 
Seva Sangh, devolves a much more onerous 
duty, which I cannot help bringing it to your 
notice now that you are on the eve of such an 
important undertaking. In financing one 
institution of yours or the other or in support¬ 
ing one or the other of your public activities 
a sufficiently jpig slice of Jagir revenue comes 
to your share. Let me tell you, the Samsthan 
of Shrimant Shitole Sahib is over doing its 
part in financially supporting your too nume¬ 
rous and ever increasing public activities. 
For sometime past, we feel like being weighed 
down under the heavy but too generous an 
obligation of Raj Rajendra Shrimant Shitole 
Sahib and don’t know our way how even to 
make a partial return of his super-benevolence. 
The spread of little bit of literacy among 
the masses, the promotion of certain cottage 
industries,-barely self-supporting and carrying 
on of village improvement activities should 
hardly satisfy us at this stage. There is, of 
course, some justification if our educational 
activities and the department of cottage indus¬ 
tries do not show tangible economic returns. 
But our Rural Development activities wherein 
we aim to raise the economic standard of the 
masses 3 to 4 times over their present level 
should now and hereafter justify the invest¬ 
ments by concrete results in the shape of 
increased gtoss income of the people. 

Every public investment made on this 
branch of activity should be treated as a 
business investment and should likewise show 
five to ten times gross return in the shape of 
increased aggregate income of the villagers. 
You should drive away the wrong notion 
that Village Uplift WQrk is a charitable or 
humanitarian work, the results of which 
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should not be judged in the scales of economic 
returns. This sort of pretension is a self 
contradiction and exposes the hollowness of 
our professions. No dynamic movement of 
which tangible economic returns are expected 
can be built-up on such a self-deception. 

To give dynamic character to this movement 
of economic uplift of the masses, it should be 
run on the principle of producing satisfactory 
economic returns in the form of increased 
aggregate income of the villages of the area 
served by the movement. The proportion of 
economic return should be five to ten times 
the money invested in running the department. 
We, who aspire to create a smiling peasantry 
in the Swaraj we are out to establish, should 


give foretaste of our capacity to bring changed 
economic conditions about by harnessing 
human labour in more profitable ways and 
by making them solvent and economically 
prosperous. 

The result of this great experiment of 
Rural Economic revival, primarily rests on 
the efficiency of our village workers. Let 
me hope, as true soldiers of Village Service 
mission, you will approach your task in the 
spirit of Spartan soldiers,, who knew no 
retracing or giving the fight up till victory is 
scored. May the ‘ Vijaya Dashami Day ’ 
continue to inspire you in your noble mission 
and bless your efforts with glorious victory in 
the end is my earnest prayer ! 


STRONGEST CO-OPERATIVE ARGUMENT. 

The strongest argument in favour of co-operation is the ethical one. We are living in a 
social world, of which each individual is an organic part. He is the complex product of every 
influence which has registered on his personality from the cradle to the grave. Life itself, 
therefore, is a great co-operative enterprise in which each one is molded and supplemented by 
many others; and the co-operative movement recognizes life as a co-operative enterprise and 
seeks to organize it on that basis. In modern life we find among other two deep-seated 
urges—the desire for property, that is the acquisitive urge; and the desire to serve or to help 
society. Co-operation satisfies both of these desires. Every co-operator helps not only to 
secure more of the good things of life for himself, but for all—Co-operation is built on the 
great spiritual values of friendship, sevice, trust and brotherhood. It is for all and works 
with all-there are no barriers, no exploited classes. The beauty of co-operation is that it is not 
doing welfare work for some one else, it is a mutual interplay of good will, of positive 
co-operative achievement.—From the pamphlet '*The Co-operative Movement by John H. 

Dietrich. , „ 

— (Co-operation and Markets News-’’April 7 8, 1941). 



ECONOMIC SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

By J. C. Kumarappa 


A S part of our constructive programme 
Gandhiji has been insisting on self- 
sufficiency in villages, especially in the matter 
of food, clothing and other primary needs. 
In the past, there has been a definite t drive in 
the opposite direction from vested interests, 
strongly backed by the Government, By 
sheer force of circumstances created by the 
War situation, the Government is now being 
led to direct the villagers to produce for their 
own needs. Presumably, although all the 
provincial governments are following the 
same policy, probably suggested from the 
centre, great credit goes to the Madras 
Government for the manner in which it has 
been pursuing the matter with press notes 
from time to time. 

Rice and Food Crops 

Till now cultivators of wheat, rice and 
other food crops had been induced,, being 
baited: by artificially worked up boom 
periods, to shift to the production of raw 
materials for mills such as sugarcane, 
tobacco, groundnut and cotton. The conse¬ 
quent shortage in food grains were made up 
by imports from Australia, Burma, Malaya, 
etc. This trend was also stimulated by the 
Shipping, Insurance and other vested inte¬ 
rests. With the shortage of tonnage avail¬ 
able and with the pressure of carrying food 
to Great Britain, the seeming solicitude for 
the villager vanishes and he is now asked to 
shift fox himself and grow food crops or 
starve. The Government machinery is now 
set going asking the Agriculturist to pay 
more attention to food crops especially to 
rice as nothing much ean be imported from 
Burma. 


a 

With this we wish the Government had 
also advocated the scrapping of the rice 
hulling mills. The growth of rice milling 
had been more or less a corollary to im¬ 
ports of rice from Burma. Importing Paddy 
meant heavy freight on the useless husk and 
polishing was necessary for storing the large 
quantities of rice imported. Unpolished 
rice cannot be stored for long without its 
being attacked by weevils and rats. 

Producer Gas 

With the need to economise petrol to 
supply aeroplanes and other mechanised units 
of War, the Government is led to advocate 
the general use of producer gas equipment 
and experiments have been carried on vigo¬ 
rously. Many small plants have had a 
mushroom growth and are doing a thriving 
business supplying and fitting this equipment 
to buses etc. This has incidentally given a 
fillip to the charcoal making industry and 
the Government has advocated planting 
quick growing trees for purposes of supply¬ 
ing fuel wood for charcoal making. 

Indigenous Dyes 

The latest is a press note issued on 4th 
September ’41 drawing attention to the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining supplies of foreign dyestuffs 
and the need to conserve dollar exchange for 
other purposes and advising dyers in their 
own interest to revert to the use of indigenous 
dyes. The Central Government is making 
attempts to discover suitable sources of 
vegetable dyes and is advocating cultivation 
of dye yielding plants. 

The synthetic dyes of Germany and the 
British Dyestuff Corporation killed the art 
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of making fast colours with a long range of 
shades produced by vegetable dyes of India. 
This unique art has almost died out and even 
the Charkha Sangh had been driven to use 
• foreign dyes as indigenous dyes were not 
available. 

India still produces lac and excellent lac 
dyes can be manufactured if the Government 
will supply the needed scientific research in 
this direction. 

Coir Industry 

The Coir industry in the West Coast is 
primarily a cottage industry, peculiarly suited 
to natural conditions prevailing in that loca¬ 
lity, Unfortunately, often we over-reach our¬ 
selves through our greed for more. In the 
great haste to expand quickly this industry was 
coupled on to mills and markets in foreign 
countries with the help of British Ship¬ 
ping. If the coir industry was to run on with¬ 
out ups and downs at all times being linked 
up to foreign mills and markets with British 
Shipping, the coir maker must have a supreme 
control over the Armv, Navy and the Air 
Force. Obviously, he cannot ensure the even 
tenor of his life in this manner. The worker can 
control his environment but he cannot con* 
trol the mills, markets or the Shipping inter¬ 
ests without arming himself to the teeth. 
Hence, when the advent of the war gave 
priority for shioping to other goods over coir, 
the coir industry fell into evil days. Today 
there is a terrific famine condition prevailing 
among coir workers who have been thrown 
out of work by the thousands. What is the 
real remedy? 


The lesson 

At present our economic activities are 
being buffeted about according to the 
changing needs of Great Britain. India can 
never progress truly until her economic 
life is planned with her own needs as a centre. 
We have first to provide ourselves with the 
primary necessities of life and all other things 
can only be added on. Unless we are pre¬ 
pared to be content for ever to let the eco¬ 
nomic life of our villages to be tied to the 
chariot wheels of British Imperialism, we have 
always to bear in mind that a villager, who 
depends on a mill at any stage of production, 
is gambling with life stakes. A weaver who 
uses mill yarn, depends for his raw materials 
on an organisation he is ill-fitted to control, 
a sugarcane grower, who depends on a mill 
to convert his product into a consumers 
goods, again cannot be master of his fate, 
and an oil-seed cultivator, who exports his 
products to foreign mills, is at the mercy of 
international Politics which he cannot even 
understand. Therefore, we should induce 
villagers to play safe and remain on solid 
ground by ensuring the whole production of 
goods—from raw materials to consumption 
—under his control by using decentralised 
methods of production for supplying local 
markets. This alone will save the villager 
from exploitation. The war conditions have 
forced even the imperialist Government to 
acknowledge the need for this course and 
given a clear perspective to reveal the false¬ 
ness of the policy we have been following 
hitherto. 

—Gram Udyog Patrika. 



THE BUTTON INDUSTRY OF INDIA 
By S. K. Kallapur, ba., xl,b. 


B UTTONS are insignificant things. Some 
cost a pice. Some cost a pie; and some 
even less. 

Yet what an important role they play in 
the economics of this country! 15 lakhs of 
our rupees drained away annually for the 
purchase of this commodity from foreign 
countries! 

Practically no Indian belonging to this 
century can afford to go on without at least a 
few buttons. But none thinks of manufactur¬ 
ing them for his own use at home. Raw 
materials abound everywhere; man power is 
plentiful; the processes are extremely simple; 
the machines and appliances required for the 
purposes of this industry are very few and 
cheap; they are such as can be manufactured 
by any blacksmith of ordinary knowledge. A 
space of 4’ X 4’ on a cottage parlour js all 
that is required for carrying on this industry. 

Still, we find that inspite of all cries of 
swadeshism raised during a full generation of 
years which has for its credit no less than 
three BOYCOTT OF FOREIGN GOODS 
MOVEMENTS, this country has not been 
able to produce more than a fifth of its 
requirements of buttons. There is scope for 
the employment of at least 6000 men and 
women in this industry. A sufficient thought 
has not been thus far given to this subject by 
any one. 

The idea that buttons should be manu¬ 
factured in this country itself occurred to 
three young men of Eastern Bengal during 
the Partition of Bengal Days; they were 
taking a stroll on the banks of the river which 
borders the town of Dacca, on one evening. 
A few mother of pearl shells were lying there. 


They caught their eyes. The men took some 
of the shells home, cut them into pieces some 
how, and bored four holes into them. They 
could be called buttons for the sole reason 
that they had four holes. Yet the love for 
things swadeshi was so over-powering in 
those days that they fetched fancy prices. 
They were publicly worn. As an immediate 
result of this success, more and more buttons 
made their appearance. More and more men 
came to be employed in this work. Within 
a few days hardly any coat or shirt in Dacca 
had foreign buttons on it. The manufacture 
of buttons caught the imagination of even 
well-to-do men and women and became a 
matter of hobby with them. To the poor 
and under employed it became a source of 
income. 

A young collegian—Kshitish Chandra 
Sen-who was reading for the Intermediate 
Examination in Arts at a college in Dacca 
conceived the idea that a few men could be 
employed for the purpose of manufacturing 
buttons for being exported to other places 
and particularly to Calcutta. He called his 
factory “The East Bengal Button Company’*. 
This was the first button manufacturing 
factory of India. 

A civil engineer who was serving some 
where in the province of Madras-Mr. J. C. 
Sen Gupta by name-who was then on leave 
and was spending his days at Dacca offered 
his advice in the matter of the selection and 
use of tools. He encouraged his brother into 
opening a factory for manufacturing buttons 
from these shells. Even after he returned to 
Madras he continued to think of this subject, 
got from Japan all kinds of information on 
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this subject, and gave the benefit of his know¬ 
ledge to the button workers of Dacca. 

Bhawendra Mohon Roy, a zemindar» 
purchased button making machines from his 

• own monies and distributed them among the 
few button workers of those days. He was 
also responsible for the starting of a button 
factory which did some kind of work for a 
few years under the name of “Roy Brothers’ 
Button Factory”. 

The present Button industry of Dacca, 
let me say of India, owes its existence to 
these three gentlemen. Of these three pioneer 

• factories two have gone the way of time. 
Only the East Bengal Button Company is 
existing. 

Very soon the number of button workers 
rose to 1000. The quality of shell buttons 
made in Dacca began to equal that of impor¬ 
ted buttons. A kind of competition then 
ensued between the Japanese and Dacca 
buttons. Very critical times faced this infant 
industry. But the Great World War (1914-18) 
came to its rescue at the right moment. 
As a result of the war the price of foreign 
buttons began to increase. The number of 
factories at Dacca and the number of workers 
also increased. Three factories equipped with 
modern machinery and worked by electrical 
power were started at Dacca. So long as 
the war lasted and for a couple of years 
thereafter, the industry was passing through 
prosperous times. 

The manufacture of buttons from horns 
and from different kinds of woods came into 
being in India when the war broke out in 
1914. Horn buttons were imported chiefly 
from Germany. While in the manufacture of 
shell buttons, a pair of pliers and a grinding 
wheel were employed* lathes of different kinds 
came to be employed in the manufacture of 
im ttons from horns and woods. A factory at 
Dacca was able to secure orders for the 


supply of coat buttons of horns for the army 
in 1916. The manufacture of horn buttons 
and wooden buttons was started in some 
other provinces as well ( Madras and the 
Punjab ). 

But the period of prosperity was over 
with the war. Foreign buttons began to re¬ 
appear. The three well equipped factories of 
Calcutta soon came to be closed down. But 
the Dacca Button Industry which was carried 
on as°a cottage industry some how pulled on. 

The Civil Dis-obedience Movement star¬ 
ted by Mahatma Gandhi in 1930 came to the 
relief of this industry, and saved it from total 
extinction. The spirit of swadeshism was 
rekindled by this movement everywhere in 
India. It was mainly under the patronage 
afforded by this spirit in the public that the 
m-o-p button industry could live till the 
present war broke out in 1939. 

In addition to its original home of Dacca, 
this industry had taken a firm root in a few 
places in the provinces of Madras and the 
Punjab where the industry was carried on a 
cottage basis; and in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
where buttons of metals on a factory scale 
with modern machinery are manufactured. 

Of a more recent date are the Mysore 
Government’s Button works at Bangalore 
where buttons are made from horns and coco- 
anut shells with the help of a complicated 
machinery worked by electricity, and a cluster 
of button works mostly confined to private 
homes sprung up as a result of the activities 
of the A. I. V, I. A., Honavar. It is probably 
at Honavar that the biggest variety of coat 
buttons (made from horns, cocoanut shells, 
bones, ivory, and vegetable ivory ) and shirt 
buttons ( made from vegetable ivory, ivory, 
woods of different sorts principally sandal¬ 
wood, and horns) in addition to cuff button6 
from all these f aw materials sire made. 
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If tbe m-o-p buttons are a speciality of 
Dacca those made from talinuts are a specia¬ 
lity of Honavar. But Dacca holds the palm. 
Over 80% of the Indian buttons are made in 
the Dacca division alone. About 30 factories 
marketing the output of about 2000 button 
makers existed at Dacca when the present 
war broke out. 

The idea that buttons could be made 
from the nuts or seeds of the talipot palm 
was conceived in 1935; these palms are ‘native 
to 12 villages of the taluka of Honavar in the 
district of North Kanara. These villages are 
situated in the valleys of the Western Ghats. 
The number of these trees is estimated at 
80000. They do not grow anywhere else in 
India. The annual output of these nuts is 
estimated at 25 tons. A few forest officials 
have called it ivory nut or vegetable ivory. 
It is very similar to the ivory nut or vege¬ 
table ivory more popularly known as corozo 
nut on the continent of Europe. Corozonut 
trees (phetelphas macrocarpa) a dwarf palm¬ 
like tree, grows in tropical South America in 
the upper reaches of the Amazon and its tri¬ 
butaries. It is exported from there into 
Europe principally for being turned into 
buttons. Smaller quantities are also expor¬ 
ted there for purposes of turning; they are used 
mostly by ornamental turners for making 
knobs of drawers, parasol and umbrella hand¬ 
les, chessmen rings, brooches and toys. 

The American nut is about li times the 
size of the Indian nut. But in other respects 
the physical properties are identical; and it 
can be put to identical uses. 

The superiority of this nut (and in con¬ 
sequence its popularity) is due to the circums¬ 
tance that being sufficiently hard for all these 
purposes, it yields in an ideal manner to the 
turner's tools. It takes a very high polish on 
the lathe. It possesses the general appear¬ 
ance of ivory (alid beam its name as vege¬ 


table ivory or ivory nut). It takes in alT 
kinds of colours and shades of colours even 
multicolours. It is second to none for 
lacquering purposes. 

A few buttons were got made from these ” 
nuts in 1937 The idea that the Government 
should be approached for a small grant to 
enable the A. I. V. I. A. to open a training 
class in button making was first conceived at 
the Karnatak Agricultural Show of Belgaum „ 
in January 1938. A small button machine 
which could be worked by foot was on show 
there. Button making was also dernostrated 
there. The Government were pleased to make , 
a grant of Rs. 400 in 1938-39. A training 
class was started in the month of December 
of that year. Grants have been continued 
from year to year since. Till the end of 
March last (1941) 61 have left the school 
after training. Of them more than half 
belong to the town of Honavar. 23 out of 
them are carrying on the industry. The rest 
came from various places some from this 
district itself and some from the neighbouring 
districts of South Kanara, Dharwar and 
Belgaum. Small units of button makers are 
scattered here and there at Karki, Gokern, 
Ankola, Sirsi and Mundagod in this district 
at Gangolli and Coondapur in the district of 
South Kanara. A button training class was 
recently opened at Dharwar in the Karnataka 
High School. One will be shortly started 
in the Borstal School for Juvenile . Offenders 
-at Dharwar. One will be started in the 
Rural Assistants’ Training Centre at Bordi 
(Thana District). A factory will be opened 
soon in the town of Hubli. All of these 
enterprises derived their inspiration from the 
work of the A. I. V. I. A. at Honavar. 

More striking results could have been 
shown if some arrangement had existed for ply¬ 
ing at least a portion of the price of the finish 
ed goods as soon they are brought for sals-— 
to the distributing centre. No arrangement 
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exists for supplying machines and raw mate- perpetually with the kinds of instrument 
rials to them. There is also no marketing used by their forefathers. With very slight 
arrangement. In spiteof ah1 these handicaps ■ changes hr the processes of manufacture or in 
the industry is spreading though slowly. the machines in use or with a few implements 

While the places mentioned above are of a new kind it should be possible to effect 
merely producing centres, the town of Honavar -vast improvements in the finished products* 
besides being file biggest producing centre of By a few time-saving methods it should be 
this lot is the seat of the A.I.V, I. A’s School for possible to increase the earnings of the 
teaching handicrafts. The authorities of this workers. The war has come to the relief of a 
school are always engaged in research work large number of handicrafts. A large number 
of some kind or other relating to the handi- of machine-made articles can now be replaced 
crafts. A large number of improvements in by cottage products. 

the processes of manufacture and in the Confining our remarks to the button 

machines have been made here. No month industry, all the countries which used to 
•passes without one improvement or another export buttons to India (Germany, Italy and 
being made. Several new implements have Japan) are now engaged otherwise. Imports 
been devised for the use of cottage button of buttons have stopped. The industry does 
makers. Raw materials of all kinds in use not require costly machinery. As stated 
throughout the world are under experiment, above a space of 4’ X 4’ on a cottage parlour 
If the original instructor who came here for is all that is required for carrying on this 
three months were to return and see the industry; raw materials abound every where, 
school, he would not believe his eyes. An average workman by devoting himself to 

Nowhere else, at any rate in Southern this industry for only eight hours is able to 
India, there seems to be an institution where earn 0-'r—0 a day. India does not manufacture 
activities of this kind are undertaken for the even 20% of her requirements of buttons. A 
benefit of cottage button workers. Artisans, skilled workman earns twice as much. There 
whatever the industries they pursue may be, is room for over 6000 men and women in this 
are left to take care of themselves. They toil industry. 
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A 6lEf PROBLEM-GINGELLY OR SOYBEAN ? 

By R. V. Laksmi Ratan Senior, Mylapore. 


D R. W. Burns, Agricultural Commissioner, preparations when a girl attains her puberty 
with the Government of India, discusses is still in vogue. Such instances can be 
the nutritive value and industrial uses of multiplied where the use of gingelly for food 
soybean, prospects of extending its cultivation and other purposes is obligatory. Women 
in this country and other matters relating it need more calcium as they eliminate large 
in an article under the caption “The Soybean quantities of it during menstruation. 

—Its Politics, Performances and Possibili- In Health Bulletin No. 23 (1938 Edi- 
ties," in the Indian Farming for September tion) the compositions of gingelly (Sesamum 
1941. It is a brief review of the different indicum) and soybean are given as under:— 


aspects of the problem of soybean in 
India. Persons interested in soybean will do 
well to go through Dr. Burns’ article. In 
that article, he has referred to Dr. Aykroyd’s 
scientific evidence based on actual feeding 
trials with both experimental animals and 
human beings, wjiich showed that the intake 
of soybean had no better effect than similar 
amounts of common Indian pulses. 

In preference to soybean and even to 
pulses it is worthwhile to examine thoroughly 
the nutritive value of gingelly and its oil¬ 
cake, the possibilities of improving the 
quality and yield of gingelly and of extending 
its cultivation. 

Gingelly is cultivated in India for 
thousands of years. There are different 
varieties of gingelly seeds, large and small, 
in white, red, yellow and other colours. 
Jaffa (Levant) seeds are rich in oil contain¬ 
ing about 47 per cent. Its seed, oil and 
cake are already in use in this country m 
making food preparations. Men and cattle 
like its flavour, and the question of palata- 
bility does not arise in the case of gingelly 
products. 

In Hindu households, as is weilknown, 
gingelly is used .on almost all retigtasa and 
ceremonial occasions, such as Amavasya, 



Gingelly 

Soybean 


per 100 

per 100 


gms. 

gms. 

Moisture 

5.10 

8.10 

Protein 

18.30 

43.20 

Fat 

43.30 

19.50 

Mineral matter 

5.20 

4.60 

Fibre 

2.90 

3.70 

Carbohydrate 

25.20 

20.90 

Calcium 

1.45 

0.24 

Phosphorus ... 

0.57 

0 69 

Iron mgs. ... 

10.50 

11.50 

Calorific Value 

564 

432 

Vitamin A 

107 

710 

„ B*1 

... 

300 

,, B-2 

... 

... 

>t c 

0 


Biological value 

67 

54 


The figures for Vitamins B-l, B-2 etc., 
content of different amino-acids, minerals 
other than calcium, phosphorus and iron, 
acid-alkali balance, etc., have yet to be 
ascertained and recorded for gingelly and its 
oil cake. 

The calcium content of gingelly is six 
times that of soybean, seven times that of 
Bengal gram with outer husk (Circer arieti] 
ntm) and black gram dhal (Phaseolm 
inungo), and ten times that of red dhal ( Caja • 
nus indicus) and green gram with outer hdsk 
(Phmeolm radiatm ). The calcium conteut 
of even Skim Milk Powder is slightly loww- 


Swddha, etc^JCh« custom of eating gfogifJy than that of ^nf^ly-seeds. No other food 
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analysed and listed in Health Bulletin No. 
23, except garlic, is so rich as gingelly in 
its calcium content. 

The mineral content of gingelly is more 
than that of pulses, nuts, cereals, leafy and 
non*leafy vegetables, fruits, and other natural 
foods listed in Health Bulletin No. 23. 

The biological value of gingelly seeds is 
considerably higher than that of soybean, 
green gram and black gram. 

Whether the amino-acids contained in 
the proteins of gingelly oil-cake would satis¬ 
factorily provide those that are short or 
absent in the proteins of rice and other 
cereals, may have to be investigated. Experi¬ 
ments and feeding trials, may have to be con¬ 
ducted to find out if and to what extent and 
in what form and proportion the gingelly 


seeds and/or its oil-cake would enhance 
the nutritive value of a rice diet, which is 
devoid of calcium and markedly deficient in 
certain other nutritive constituents. 

The question of gingelly or its oil-cake 
forming an item of daily food has therefore 
to be carefully studied scientifically by nutri¬ 
tion research scientists. 

The gingelly oil-cake sold in the market 
is full of sand, mud, etc. It emits a bad 
smell. It is not therefore fit for consumption 
either for men or for cattle. Thorough 
cleaning of the seeds before crushing and 
to arrange for the marketing of clean, sweet, 
fresh cakes would be necessary to overcome 
this difficulty. 

It is necessary that Government should 
cause investigations to be made in the 
directions indicated above. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

By Shridhar Misra, m. a., b. Com., 
Lecturer in Economics, K. K. College, Lucknow . 


Its aim and object 

HE Co-operative Movement is a type of 
organisation which substitutes concerted 
action for scattered individual effort. It also 
seeks to replace blind dependence on natural 
laws by a rational organisation. Co-opera¬ 
tion aims at promoting material goodwill and 
harmony and thus eliminates all factors that 
tend to create internal strife and conflict. It 
is neither Capitalism nor Socialism. But it 
is the compromise between the two. It does 
away with every type of exploitation. It 
aims definitely at bringing about economic 
emancipation of the masses by methods 
which radically differ from Capitalism and 
Socialism; in other words it aims at a com¬ 
prehensive amelioration and betterment of the 
conditions of the masses who are accustomed 
to "disruption and disunity. Co-operation is 
an effort to lift the weak from weakness to 


strength. “Co-operation”, writes Hubert 
Calvert, “is a form of organisation wherein 
persons voluntarily associate together as 
human beings on a basis of equality for the 
promotion of the economic interests of them¬ 
selves”. Co-operation aims at teaching how 
to work jointly, the co-operative societies 
infuse brotherly feelings among their mem¬ 
bers. The co-operators* duty is to help 
‘Service’ instead of 'Profit' is his chief motto. 
Co-operation implies an association Of indivi¬ 
duals, the object of which is to deal with the 
stagnation of the lower classes of society and 
specially the peasant class. As a matter of 
fact it is the weapon of the poor and 
oppressed; it seeks to remove their miseries 
and misfortunes by wiping off their perplexing 
poverty and increasing indebtedness by 
means of self-help and mutual understanding. 
Dr. C. R. Fay says about Co-operation (bat, 
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into existence some appropriate institutions 
which would advance to him long*term 
loans at the lowest possible rate of interest 
with provisions for their repayment in suitable 
instalments spread over a period of years. 

The action taken by provincial govern¬ 
ments in recent years through legislation on 
debt conciliation has gone a long way in 
establishing a more rational relationship 
between outstanding debts and the repaying 
capacity of the borrower. It is difficult to 
see how such legislation could be avoided 
particularly after the steep fall in agricultural 
prices during the depression. As regards the 
actual working of this legislation there are 
no doubt points of detail which are open to 
criticism. Besides, it cannot be denied that 
debt legislation has, as it was bound to, upset 
the financial status quo of rural economic 
life and thus has given rise to some serious 
problems. 

IV 

In a country where the average size of 
holdings and the per capita distribution of 
land are very small, there is an imperative 
need for intensive cultivation. It follows 
that very much larger sums should be inves¬ 
ted in land than has hitherto been the case. 
A good deal of such capital investments will 
neccessarily fall within the purview of the 
Government as private individuals or small 
local bodies would not be in a position to 
undertake projects involving expenditure of 
large sums. Nevertheless, there is a vast 
scope for small-scale capital investment (e.g., 
digging a well, re-excavating a tank, etc.) 
which can be profitably undertaken by 
private individuals either separately or 
organised in societies. 

The long term credit facilities provided 
by private individuals (money-lenders, 
zemindars, etc.),, co-operative mortgage 
banks and the Government are far from 


adequate. Apart from the fact that interest 
rates charged by private individuals are much 
too high, the supply of funds from this source 
is erratic. Loans advanced by the Govern¬ 
ment mainly under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, can meet only a very small part 
of the total requirement. The development 
of co-operative mortgage banks except in 
Madras, has been very slow, their individual 
loans are relatively small in amount and the 
total volume of transactions has never been 
large. 

Perhaps sooner or later Joint Stock 
Mortgage Banks will have to come into the 
picture. Such banks, if encouraged and 
supported by the Government, could be deve¬ 
loped quickly. They could provide the 
necessary finance in much larger volumes and 
on rates which would be sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive to the borrowing class. The moarj 
obstacles which now stand in the way of 
joint stock enterprise in the field of India’s 
agricultural finance can, we believe, be 
largely removed through a comprehensive 
policy. 

In some provinces the restrictions on the 
right to transfer land, though imposed in the 
interest of the cultivating class, make it 
difficult to borrow on the security of the land 
unless at very high rates of interest. Where 
long term loans are required definitely for 
productive purposes, such restrictions may be 
relaxed. Simultaneous provision may be 
made against the transfer of land from a 
cultivator to a non-cultivator and/or against 
the holding of such transferred land by a 
non-cultivator for more than limited number 
of years. As for tenants at will and most 
of the peasants belong to this category, they 
can be made more creditworthy only if some 
provision were made for the transfer of their 
occupancy rights. Lastly, it would be in¬ 
dispensable to ensure that those who effect 
improvements on land should be in a position 
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to enjoy the fruits of their labour. Such a 
guarantee would serve as a powerful incen¬ 
tive to land improvement. 

V ' 

Short-term accommodation is required by 
the cultivator for seasonal operations, for the 
movement of crops, also for the purchase 
of cattle, farm implements, etc. The bulk of 
such finance is provided by the money-lend¬ 
ing class. The disadvantages of this over, 
whelming dependence are well-known. The 
borrower has to pay a heavy rate of interest. 
His loans are frequently accompanied by a 
pledge to sell his crop to the money-lender 
who also acts as a trader. Sometimes the 
crop is actually sold in advance at the time 
the loan is taken. An indebted cultivator 
cannot act as a free agent in selling the crop 
to his creditor and thus invariably receives an 
unfavourable price. 

While the evil is undoubtedly there and 
its magnitude is at times appalling, a suitable 
remedy cannot be found simply by denounc¬ 
ing the money-lender. For, after all, the 
cultivator turns to the money-lender for 
financial accommodation mainly because he 
has no other source at his disposal. Our 
efforts should be directed to evolve a better 
credit system under which the cultivator 
would no longer be constrained to borrow 
from the money-lender on crippling terms. 

Recent legislation on money-lending, 
like that on debt conciliation, has no doubt 
been inspired by the best of motives. Nor 
should there be any difficulty in accepting the 
principle that the transactions of the money- 
lending class should no longer be allowed to 
proceed on a perfectly laissez-faire basis and 
that the State has both the right and the duty 
to bring them under control through suitable 
legislation. The question, nevertheless, 
remains open whether the ligislation in its 
present form will serve the purpose for which 
it is intended. For one thing, law alone is 


not likely to put an end to the existing abuses 
If the money-lenders are honest and reason¬ 
able, they will not exploit the helplessness of 
the cultivator and in that case there would 
be no need for legislation. If they are not so, 
they can find out ways and means to evade 
the legal provisions and thus frustrate the 
main object of the law. Legal prescription 
of the upper limit of interest rates which can 
be charged and similar restrictions can have 
little practical value in these circumstances. 
In fact one of the less desirable by-products 
of the legislation on money-lending may very 
well be to drive the honest and scrupulous 
money-lenders out of this field and leave it 
entirely at the disposal of those who would 
not hesitate to employ dubious methods to 
circumvent the law. 

There are reasons to believe that in most 
provinces these restrictions have created a feel¬ 
ing of nervousness among the money-lenders 
who are often reluctant to make any advances 
at all. Consequently, there has been flight 
of capital from the countryside to the towns 
while it has become difficult for the cultivator 
to get any financial accommodation at ail. 
The legislation has thus created a gap in the 
present structure of rural finance without 
making any attempt to fill it. 

Lastly, it is not yet realised that one of 
the essential condition for evolving a better 
system of rural finance is to make the culti¬ 
vator more credit-worthy and, therefore, to 
raise his income. Unless simultaneous efforts 
are made to improve the economic conditions 
of the individual cultivator, money-lending 
legislation will be of little avail. 

In these cirumstances it appears that a 
policy of licensing lenders together with 
provision for a periodic inspection of their 
accounts would in all probability promise 
much better results than legal fixation of the 
maximum rate of interest The fear that 
one's name may-be removed from -the- list - of 
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approved ^noney-lender would serve as a 
deterrent and would perhaps prove <more 
helpful in eliminating just those practices 
which the law seeks to do away with. The 
inspection of accounts would be a salutary 
check on abuses; it would render possible 
a better appraisal of the actual incidence of 
rural indebtedness, and it would at the 
same time prepare the ground for establishing 
a direct link between the Reserve Bank and 
the money-lending class. 

VI 

In those cases where the role of the money- 
lender is interlinked with that of the middle 
man and the creditor of the cultivator is also 
the purchaser of his produce,the solution of the 
problem necessarily presupposes simultane¬ 
ous arrangements for financial accommodation 
both for raising and selling-the crop. The 
question of crop loans becomes important in 
this context. For this purpose it is essential 
to devise some method under which the 
hypothecation of crop would be both cheap 
and easy. The present stamp duty on crop 
hypothecation may be removed and the regis¬ 
tration of all such hypothecation with the 
village headman on payment of a small fee 
could perhaps be made obligatory. 

Credit institutions will, however, be 
reluctant to grant such loans unless the se¬ 
curing of such loans is assured. Special 
legislation would very likely be necessary for 
the purpose. It could, if necessary, be made 
a penal offence for a cultivator to remove or 
dispose of the hypothecated crop without the 
consent of the creditor. Similarly, provision 
may be made that such crops, when harvested, 
should be stored in public warehouses where 
they would be beyond the control both of the 
producer and the debtors, assuming that in 
accordance with the suggestions offered below, 
the services of such were-houses would . be 
increasingly ay^ih^to^te : p^blic : . (; . £ . ... 


Even then a drought or a flood, may 
conceivably cause heavy damage to the crop 
or again, other creditors or the landlord 
might be the first to lay a claim on the pro¬ 
duce. Unless these difficulties are overcome 
lenders would be unwilling to make advances 
on the basis of crop pledges. ' The first of 
these objections could be met by introducing 
some kind of crop insurance which would 
spread risks over years so as to avoid any 
serious loss. The other objection could be 
countered by creating a kind of chattel mort¬ 
gage in respect of the crop in favour of the 
creditor, say, on the lines similar to those of 
the English or Irish Agricultural Credits Act 
so that such credit may have priority over 
all other claims. 

VII 

Large sales immediately after the harvest 
cause a slump in the market so that the 
producer receives a low price for his crop* 
The reasons why he is constrained to dispose 
of his produce as soon as it is harvested are 
(a) being sore pressed for hard cash he has 
no resources to hold out for a better price 
and (6) there are no facilities for storing 
his produce and borrowing against it. A 
system of warehouses combined with facilities 
for marketing finance would go a long way 
in removing these difficulties. 

Warehouses storing is not to be confused 
with revalorisation ( i. e. an attempt to 
force up market price by an artificial restric¬ 
tion of supply ) nor is it intended to put a 
premium on speculative holding of crop. Its 
object is much more modest, namely, to 
enable the cultivator to hold his crop only 
when he knows for certain that by putting 
off sales by a few weeks or months he 
would raise his income by. a clear margin. 
There are. without doubt cases where a culti¬ 
vator knows 'fully well _tfca,t holdmg .the. crop 
would pay hut ! .ha$ not. the meaus. id,do so. 
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The extent of the middlemen’s profit 
resulting from the margin between the harvest 
time price and that prevailing a few months 
later has often been exaggerated. It has been 
overlooked that, were this profit to be unduly 
large, middleman would step in so that the 
normal play of economic competition alone 
may be expected to bring it down to reason¬ 
able proportion. Owning to the absence of 
adequate storing facilities the costs of storing 
including al? incidental waste are at present 
high and this partly accounts for the rise in 
prices a few months after the harvest. Better 
storing facilities would automatically reduce 
such costs while in normal course the culti¬ 
vator would benefit from such reduction. 

As regards the construction of ware¬ 
houses or godowns in rural areas, they can, as 
in other countries, be built by private enter¬ 
prise and run for profit. In the United States, 
for example, warehouses are established 
within the market permises. They are all 
licensed and are independent both of the 
buyer and the seller. When warehouses are 
owned by private individuals competition 
can normally be relied upon to keep storing 
charges within reasonable limits while, if 
necessary, statutory rules may be laid down 
fixing such charges. 

If in the initial stages it is found that 
private enterprise is not forthcoming on an 
adequate scale, the Government should, in 
our opinion, give whatever encouragement is 
possible for the construction of godowns or 
warehouses, for example, by providing cheap 
long term loans for the purpose as part of 
their rural development policy. Such loans 
could also be advanced to co-operative socie¬ 
ties or other bodies which could be made 
responsible for running godowns. Railway 
companies, as recommended by the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, could 
build godowns in suitable places for storing 
rural products. In all regulated markets 


it should be one of the main tasks of the 
market committee to provide godown facilities. 
To the Madras Government goes the credit 
for having been the first to take active steps 
for stimulating the construction of godowns 
in a number of marketing centres by agreeing 
to share the initial costs. The lead taken by 
Madras should be followed in other provinces. 

The godowns must be rat-proof and fire 
proof and afford protection against damage 
from rain and moisture. Further it should 
be a general policy to insure the goods. This 
will reduce the risk involved in storing and 
would facilitate borrowing on the security 
of the stored produce. 

It is clear that provision of storing faci¬ 
lities will help matters little unless accompa¬ 
nied by measures to facilitate borrowing 
by pledging the produce deposited in ware¬ 
houses. If warehouses or godowns are cdn- 
structed in accordance with set rules so that 
they may be licensed and if licensed ware¬ 
houses issue receipts against goods in strict 
conformity with rules explicitly laid down 
for the purpose, there would be little difficulty 
in turning such receipts into negotiable 
credit instruments. Such a policy will 
enable the cultivator or the middleman to 
secure the necessary finances and will lead 
to the creation of genuine trade bills and thus 
fill up a serious- gap in the present system 
of rural finance. 

VIII 

One of the major problems in rural market* 
ing relates to the fact that, under the present 
system, there is often an embarrassingly large 
supply of some commodity in one place 
while there is an appreciable margin qf un¬ 
satisfied demand for the same commodity in 
other places. This lack of co-ordination is 
reflected in the unusually high level of inter¬ 
regional price difference^. As a result both 
the consumer and the producer suffer. It is 
clear that an equalisation qf the price level 
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Would redound to the advantage of the coun¬ 
try as a whole. * 

There is an analogous problem in the 
field of rural finance. In the bigger money 
markets there is a plethora of funds while 
financiers are at a loss to find channels for 
remunerative investment In the rural areas 
there is need for investment both on short 
and long terms and people are at a loss to 
find enough funds for the purpose. This 
discrepancy is reflected in the very' wide 
margin between the rates of interest prevail¬ 
ing in rural and urban areas. As a result 
the average saver receives a low return on 
the money he saves while the investor in rural 
areas has to pay a high price for the money 
he borrows. Clearly, a very much narrower 
margin would be advantageous to both. 

To take another analogy, the present 
distribution of credit facilities reminds one of 
the excessive concentration of the rain-water 
in certain regions while, simultaneously, there 
is a drought elsewhere. If man were to co¬ 
operate with nature on an adequate scale, in 
many cases a more rational distribution of 
the available water through a system of 
irrigation canals would be possible, which 
would bring relief to regions suffering from 
scarcity of water as well as to the flood-strick¬ 
en areas. What we need most in the field of 
credit today is, so to say, a system for better 
financial irrigation. 

While money has perhaps always been 
cheaper in bigger centres than in villages, in 
recent times the concentration of funds in 
such money-markets as Calcutta and Bombay 
has been aggravated. Several factors have 
been responsible for this. As was natural, 
during the depression more money was thrown 
on the money market which pushed down the 
rate of Interest. The liquidation of gold hold* 
ingSjin so lar as it was not due to distress^ 
i*ci*eaaed ; the supply of short-term funds 


which flowed into the money market. Inci. 
dentally, the pull of the Post Office Savings 
Bank has always been in the same direction, 
as it transfers funds from rural into urban 
areas. Legislation on debt conciliation and 
money-lending has at times been responsi¬ 
ble for an exodus of funds from rural into 
urban areas. Lastly, in some cases, e. g., 
Bengal, it seems almost certain that the 
smaller banks, confronted with a growing 
competition among themselves, offered high 
rates of interest to the depositors in order to 
attract funds, and with the interest rates of 
banks at a high level, the small capitalist in 
rural areas had still less inducement to risk 
his savings by making new advances to the 
cultivator. 

IX 

This maldistribution of credit facilities 
could have been partly rectified if the Govern¬ 
ment were to float long term loans and were 
to make the sums raised in this way available 
through some suitable machinery (e. g. } the 
co-operative organisation) to the cultivating 
classes as long term loans for productive pur¬ 
poses on a slightly higher rate of interest so 
as to cover the costs involved. The case for 
such a policy was, to our mind, particularly 
strong during the depression years when the 
interest rate in the bigger money markets 
touched a very low level. 

The maldistribution of liquid funds must, 
however, be attributed to institutional short¬ 
comings. Leaving aside the question of direct 
transfer of funds to rural areas through 
governmental initiative we have to explore 
the possibilities of cutting a canal between the 
big financial centres and the rural areas so 
that liquid capital might automatically flow 
and irrigate the latter. « 

The simplest and most effective method 
of bringing the pdVantsges of cheap money to 
the door of the cultivator would be to induce 
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joint stock banks to participate more actively 
in agricultural credit While the growth of 
branch banking in recent years is to be 
welcomed, it has not yet penetrated into the 
villages. One of the pressing needs in the 
field of bankipg in India is how to combine 
the efficiency of Western banking with the 
cheapness associated with the village Sowcar. 
Even in a country like England, branch 
banking in the countryside is remarkable for 
its cheapness. The credit requirements of the 
tenant farmer are met by commercial banks 
through their branches flung far and wide 
over the country side. For example the Mid¬ 
land Bank has numerous branches in agri¬ 
cultural districts where the staff consists of a 
Manager and a “Junior” who does the work 
of the messenger in addition to his clerical 
duties. Sooner or later branch banking in 
India will have to be developed on such in¬ 
expensive lines if the credit system is to 
function efficiently. 

The more important question for the 
time being is to create first-class agricultural 
bills which would be acceptable to commer¬ 
cial banks. Joint-stock banks can be induced 
to participate in agricultural credit through 
small branches only when there is a sufficient 
volume of business to be transacted. We 
have shown how crop bills and warehouse 
receipt can be turned into first-class agri¬ 
cultural paper. Railway receipts too can be 
easily converted into negotiable instruments 
of credit. 

X 

In this context much will depend on the 
rediscounting facilities offered by the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India. For commercial banks 
will be willing to invest their funds in crop 
bills, warehouse and railway receipt only 
When they themselves would have the 
possibility of replenishing their cash reserves, 
whenever necessary by rediscounting them at 
the Reserve Bank* 


‘Section 17 of the Reserve Bank of 
India* Act confers wide powers on the Bank 
to engage in transactions with a view to 
rendering active assistance to agriculture. 
The interpretation put on certain phrases in 
Section 17 (4) d (“supported by documents 
of goods which have been transferred, 
assigned or pledged") stands in the way of 
creating a short term agricultural bill on the 
basis of the marketing operations in rural 
areas.. The difficulty can be obviated if 
rural warehouses were erected on the lines 
recommended above. It will necessarily take 
some time before the warehousing system 
can be introduced in rural areas on an ade¬ 
quate scale and if the country were to wait 
till then, the creation of rural trade bill 
would be a needlessly slow process. There 
is thus a strong case for a less rigid inter¬ 
pretation of this particular clause of the 
Act. 

The above difficulty can be circum¬ 
vented in another way, namely, through the 
application of Sec. 17 (2) (b). This clause 
lays down that the Reserve Bank could 
engage in the purchase, sale and rediscount, 
ing of those bills of exchange and promissory 
notes which bear two or more good sig¬ 
natures. The word “good”, however, seems 
to be interpreted so strictly that in the pre¬ 
sent condition of the co-operative movement 
in India it becomes well-nigh impossible to 
supply such signatures. The Reserve Bank 
through its circular has laid down the condi¬ 
tion which co-operative banks will have to 
fulfil before they can be eligible for abtaitting 
financial accommodation. In fact what it has 
been asking for is a complete rehabilitation 
of the movement as h condition fOr ¥ekrh 
accommodation. It has tettdfed toOvertObk 
this Vital consideration that it cSSi Itfftlf ftfod 
a helping hand in bringing about the re¬ 
habilitation which it demands.. We st rri ag ty 
recommend that as an experiment, a number 
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of co-operative central banks or societies 
from among the best existing at present 
should be selected and that the Reserve 
Bank should declare its willingness to re¬ 
discount their promissory notes on condition 
that these notes also bore the signature of 
the provincial co-operative bank. In this 


way a beginning can be made here and now 
in cutting the canal of which we spoke 
earlier, connecting the rural areas with the 
Reserve Bank so that the benefit of a low 
Bank Rate would also be available at the* 
rural end. 

—The Modern Review. 


NOTE ON THE BRASS INDUSTRY AT NAGAMANGALA (MYSORE) 

(By a Correspondent.) 


T HE aim of the Department with reference 
to Cottage Industries, has been to revive 
Industries which are extinct, to revitalise 
those which are decaying and introduce those 
Industries which have a good scope for expan¬ 
sion. The Brass work in Nagamangala be¬ 
longs to the second category. A large number 
of persons pursuing this industry migrated 
from Nagamangala in quest of a living and the 
few that remained, were struggling for exist¬ 
ence. Frequent representations were received 
by the Government in the matter. In response 
to these, an enquiry was conducted into this 
and it was-found that the art of making fine 
brass articles was still existing among them. 
The chief cause for the decay seems to have 
been that they were not in a position to sell 
their wares in outside markets in quantities to 
keep them steadily at work. This was due to 
the fact that they were all making articles on 
old lines which are neither sufficiently in 
demand, nor within the reach of the ordinary 
purchaser. It was, therefore, thought that if 
they could make articles of des'gns that could 
be sold and articles like building ard r-abmet 
fittings, toilet-room fittings, and othrr utility 
articles in attractive designs, they would be 
able to make and sell them on a large scale 


and earn a good income. Recommendations 
were accordingly submitted to Government 
and they were pleased to sanction the pro¬ 
posals as an experimental measures for a 
period of four months in the first instance at 
an estimated expenditure of Rs. 1,220/- and 
work was started by about the 15th April 
1941. Samples of a number of different 
kinds of articles, were obtained and given to 
the workmen, with necessary raw materials, 
and they were asked to carry out the work 
under Departmental supervision- A sum of 
nearly Rs. 5000/- has been spent so far and 
the return equals the amount spent. It is 
nearly three months since the work was 
started. During this period the difficulties 
encountered in the initial stages were to a cer¬ 
tain extent overcome and progressive improve¬ 
ment achieved. Nevertheless much still 
remain to be done. Improved tools and 
equipment, which they are badly in need of, 
have to be provided, and their use taught. 
The technique of the work has to be improved, 
new designs have to be worked out and given, 
and if possible in laving work also taken un. 
The Govt, hones to take similar steps in 
the matter of improving the other Cottage 
Industries. „ 
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NOTE ON THE REGULATED COTTON MARKET AT BAILHONGAL. 

(BOMBAY) 

By V. C. Pavate. 


B AILHONGAL is one of a few cotton 
markets in Karnatak. In Belgaum 
District it is the only market where cotton 
trade has been most systematically carried 
out. In 1935 the Bombay Cotton Markets 
Act of 1927 was applied to this market but 
it was actually brought into operation in 1936. 
It is the 2nd Regulated Cotton market in the 
Province of Bombay. The Cotton Market 
Committee consists of 14 members including 
the Cotton Superintendent, S.M.C., Dharwar, 
who is the Chairman of this Committee. 
Cotton trade is regulated and un-authorised 
customs are annihilated. Licences are given 
to Calais, petty traders and weighmen. 
Buyers are to register their names. The 
weighment is made in the presence of the 
cultivators and receipts are given to them. 
Cotton is sold by open auction sales every 
day. Payment is made to the cultivators as 
per rates settled on agreement. 

The resources of the Committee are plot 
rent, licence fees, registration fees and cotton 
cess at 6 pies per docra. The total receipts 
varys from Rs. 5000/- to Rs. 7000/- annu¬ 
ally, The expenditure of the Committee has 
ranged from Rs. 4000/- to Rs, 5000/-. 
During this period of five years the Com¬ 
mittee has possessed the property of Rs. 
11,000/- including the ownership of the 
Market-yard. 


Market proper is the whole area, coming 
under the radius of 10 miles from the 
market-yard. Cotton cannot be sold any¬ 
where else in the Market proper except at 
Bailhoftgal; but it can be brought from any 
part of the District. As a result of the best 
arrangement, cotton from Bailhongal, 
Saundatti, and Gokak talukas as well as 
other villages of bordering talukas and states 
is brought for sale here. Thus cotton arrival 
has varied from 45,000 docras of kapas to 
75,000 docras in addition to 2000 to 10,000 
docras of lint. Thus, the whole out-put of 
the market has been raised from 15 to 25 
thousand bales. As the benefits of the 
Regulated Cotton Market are known to one 
and all, the business of this market has been 
rapidly increasing. 

The cotton grown here in the beginning 
was local kumpta. Now Jaywant cotton, an 
improved variety has been spread in its place 
every where in this division. Prices realised 
for this cotton at Bailhongal are better than 
those of other markets like Hubli, Dharwar 
etc.,. Due to the removal of un-authorised 
customs, introduction of cotton grading and 
holding auction sales, not less than Rs. 
75,000/- are every year put into the pockets 
of cultivators with or without their know¬ 
ledge. So, the Act has been indirectly proved 
to be the boon to the cultivators of this 
tract. 
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PROGRESS REPORT, RURAL RECONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, POHRI, GWALIOR. 

Deori, Govardhan, Chharach, Kankra and Cbilawad Centres.' 
SEPTEMBER 1941 


Agricultural Activities 

HE peasants busily engaged themselves in 
preparing their fields for sowing the coming 
Rabi Crops as also in taking out weeds from 
the ground-nut and cotton-fields. Normally, 
Barley and Maize crops are reaped during 
this month, but owing to the draught they 
were sown late and hence will be ready for 
harvesting in the succeeding month. Thank 
Providence, but for the timely rains on the 9th 
of September, the Kharif crops standing in 
the fields would have been practically dried 
and famine conditions would have prevailed 
throughout the Jagir. However, now it is 
hoped, if nothing unusual happens, the far 
mers will have a fairly satisfactory crop. 
The workers at Chharach and Chilawad centres 
recorded the expenditure on the Kharif crops. 

' Cattle Breeding and Fodder Problem 
This being just the month for cutting and 
stocking grass, our workers remained actively 
engaged in approaching individuals and orga¬ 
nising meetings of the Panchayats at their 
respective centres; to impress upon the far¬ 
mers the necessity of stocking two catt-loads 
of grass per animal head, which more than 
ever the peasant must have realised during 
the last summer when they had to purchase 
50 Poolas of grass for a rupee and that too 
could not be procured in a sufficient quantity 
with the result that a large number of their 
cattle herd died for want of fodder. 

The members passed resolutions at their 
different Gram Sq^harak Sabhas making it 
incumbent uppn each peasant family to stock 
two cart-loads of grass per animal head. This 
year specially, fodder problem is going to be 


very acute due to insufficient rains* If the 
aforesaid quantity of fodder is not collected 
and stocked, it is apprehended that the pea¬ 
sants may have to face a very grave situation 
during the coming summer. 

The milk yield, as recorded during the, 
month under report for all the villages connec¬ 
ted with our Deori, Chharach and Chilawad 
centres, stands at 945 Mds. 32 seers and 4 Cha. 
from 923 milch cattle showing an increase in 
the number of milch cattle and also milk 
yield, over the last month. 

The Gram Sudharak Sabhas 

We note with great pleasure that the 
Gram Sudharak Sabhas are gaining strength 
every day and the members of these Sabhas 
have not only begun to take keen interest in 
the discussions but also do their best to 
translate into action the resolutions that are 
passed at the deliberations of these meetings. 
During the month under report many useful 
and important resolutions were unanimously 
adopted at the different centres, of which the 
following few are given below 

1. “ We, the members of the Chilawad 
Gram Sudhar Centre, having been fully con¬ 
vinced that the practice of sacrificing goats 
or other innocent animals to the Goddess, 
Durga, on the occasion of Dasserah or such 
similar festivals, being most inhuman and 
cruel, do hereby resolve to abstain from re¬ 
sorting to such cruel practice henceforth.” 

This evil practice has already been 
stopped at our old centres. 

2. “ The Panchayats at all the Rural 
Development centres retreated their resolution 
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to stock two cart-loads of Grass per animal 
head during this month. ” 

3. The 3rd resolution which was also 
adopted at all the centres is:— 

“ We, the members of the Gram Sudhar 
Sabha, having regard particularly to the sani¬ 
tary significance of Deepawali to the villages, 
resolve to carry out vigorous propaganda to 
mud-plaster and white-wash the village 
houses from all sides.” 

4. “Realising the necessity of giving 
complete rest to bullocks, at least once a 
‘month, we, the members of the Kankra and 
Chilawad Gram Sudhar centres, do hereby 
resolve to observe Amavasya as a common 
public holiday with a view to give full rest to 
the bullocks; anyone violating the resolution, 
found using his bullocks on this day will be 
subject to a penalty of Rs. 1-4-0 except when 
they are used for some important public work 
or for the service of the sick, and that the 
money so collected from fines will be deposi¬ 
ted with the Sabha to be spent up by the 
Sabha for village betterment.” 

It may be noted that people at Deori, 
Chharach and Govardhan already observe 
Amavasya as a public holiday. 

At the Deori Centre, the annual election 
of the members of the Gram Sudharak Sabha 
was held on the 21st of September 1941, with 
the following results:- 

1. Seth Kundan Lalji. President. 

2 . Sjt. Sampurnanandji 

Sharma. Secretary. 

3. „ Kanhia Lalji Mathur. Member. 

4. Seth. Ratanlalji Macha, » 

5. Shree. Daya Ram menhte. „ 

6. „ Pxithwi Menhte, 

* Barkhedra. » 

7. ,, Nathua Kachhi. » 

8. „ Pannoo Menhte, 

Ganeshkhera: >* 


9. ' Shree. Ragbunath Menhte, 

Rijoda. Member. 

10. „ Bhura Bhangarh. „ 

11* „ Thakur Mardan Singh, 

Amroda. „ 

12. ,, Shree Kishanlal Menhte, 

Deori. „ 

Cottage Industries 

Groat stress was laid to attain cloth* 
sufficiency at the Deori Centre and as a 
result of it, 20 seers of cotton was carded and 
Khadi Thans weighing seven seers were 
prepared. The greatest problem in cloth 
self-sufficiency is that of a Dhoti. Even when 
the farmers themselves spin yarn they have to 
pay for weaving annas Eight for a 4 X 45” 
Dhoti which goes rather dear to them. To 
solve this problem, people at Deori have 
decided to fix a Kargha in their own village 
and to weave all their required cloth them¬ 
selves on a co-operative basis. 

During the month under report, the 
Sanchalak of the Rural Development, Mr. R. 
L. Dixit along with Messrs. D. R. Paliwal 
and Rati Ram Vidyarthi and the students 
of the Adarsh Vidyalaya visited Shahabad, a 
small town in Kota State. At the Shahabad 
fort, it was such a joy to find a big gun manu¬ 
factured at Bhatnawar, a village in Pohri 
Jagir. This gun is one of the prettiest and 
strongest that are lying there. It contains 
the following inscription over it “^<1, ftTOK ift 
sflW U* I4< 

freest 

ftxft “This top was 

manufactured at Bhatnawar by Shri Ram 
Karigar out of Ashtadhatu (mixed iron, cop¬ 
per and brass etc.) weighing 12mds. during 
the reign of king Raj Gaj Singhji and under 
the premiership of Diwan Kai Khanderaoji 
in the Vikram era of 1777 on the 7th Shukta 
of the month of Vaishakh 
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How clearly it indicates when such small 
village as Ehatnawar had flourishing iron, 
brass and other cottage industries some 250 
years ago; what must be the condition of big 
towns and cities. But to*day, we see how 
badly the old Indian Crafts have been ruined 
by large scale production. If sufficient atten¬ 
tion is not paid for the revival of these indu¬ 
stries, the day is not far when the coming 
generation will only read about these crafts as 
epic myths in the pages of Indian History. 
Check on Relapsing into Illiteracy 

It is our common experience that people 
who have learnt just 3RS relapse into 
illiteracy in a couple of years or so, if they 
have not to use the knowledge they have 
acquired. At one of our centres—Deori— 
where male literacy stands at 41% people 
have voluntarily made it obligatory by a 
resolution of their Gram Sudhar Sabha that 
the peasants themselves should keep their 
daily income and expenditure account which 
was so far being done by the Secretary of the 
Centre. It is hoped, this will go a great way 
in saving them from relapsing into illiteracy. 

Other Activities 

Children as well as Adults' classes were 
taken as usual, recording their percentage of 


attendance at 80.14 and 61.45 respectively. 
Regular religious discourses were given at all 
the centres and the number of people who 
attended them was 2298. Papers and periodi¬ 
cals were read by the workers to the villagers 
’daily and the number of those who took 
advantage of them was 1206. The number 
of patients that were medically treated was 
108 only. As usuil Prabhat Kirtans were 
taken out in the villages on Purnima and 
Amavasya which had very inspiring effect 
upon the minds of the people. 

Preparations were made to observe an 
‘Akhand Gram Seva Saptaha' during the first 
week of the next month. A party of the 
workers of Rural Development Department 
and the teachers and the students of the 
Adarsh Vidyalaya, headed by Sjt. G. K. 
Puranik, the President of the Adarsh Seva 
Sangha, reached our Deori Centre in the night 
of the 30th September 1941 to observe the 
‘Akhand Gram Seva Saptah’ there. 

R. L. Dikshit. 

Sanchalak , 

Gram Sudhar Vibhag, 
Adarsh Seva Sangha, 
Pohri , Gwalior. 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES REPORT, GRAM KALA MANDIR, 
ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, POHRI, GWALIOR. 


AUGUST & SEPTEMBER 1941 

Khadi Production Centre 


D URING the months under report our 
Khadi workers approached a number of 
weavers and spinners in the neighbouring 
villages of the Jagir. This year we had 
very insufficient rains which resulted in 
throwing a l^rge number of village people 
out of agricultural employment for abou. a 
month. The workers of the centre en¬ 
couraged them to keep themselves busy in 
plying Charkbas and preparing Khadi. 


Consequently, both, yarn and Khadi pro¬ 
duction was increased by 8 mounds, 20 seers 
and 14 chhatanks. 

15 more spinners and 5 weavers were 
added to the previous list of the spinners and 
weavers. 

The total production of yarn for these 
two months was 13 mounds, 37 seers and ^4 
chhatanks worth Rs. 551-7-6. Rs. 246-4-6 
were distributed among 165 spinntrs at 
their wages. The , Khadi production was 
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2231 square yards weighing 938 lbs., worth 
Rs 944-15-6. Khadi woven on self-supporting 
basis was 135 sq. yds. weighing 51 lbs., 
worth Rs. 40-13*9. 

, The sale figure of these months stood 
at Rs. 1042-11,;9. Khadi worth Rs. 288-7-9 
was supplied to the Samsthan of Col. Raj 
Rajendra Shrimant Sardar M. N. Shitole 
for police-uniform and the office use at 
Pohri. During the Gandhi week, we sold 
Khadi worth Rs. 247-14-9 by hawking from 
door to door at Bhatnawar and Pohri 
proper. 

On the occasion of the Gandhi Jay anti 
celebrations we observed, an ‘Akhand 
Charkha Saptah’ from the 26th of September 
to 3rd of October 1941. On the first day a 
Charkha procession was taken out in 
Krishnaganj and Pohri and a large number of 
people participated in the function. 

Hand.Made.Paper 

During these months the paper de¬ 
partment made special attention to improve 


the quality of the paper and as a result of it 
the paper that was manufactured during these 
months, was much more even and smoother 
than ever before. The manufactured artides 
were 1700 blotting sheets, 2450 envelopes, 
200 copy books of 8 pages, 525 sheets of 
writing papers, 9j reams and 925 cover 
papers. 700 ticket sheets for the out-doOr 
patients were supplied to the Civil Dispen¬ 
sary, Pohri. The total production of the 
paper stood at Rs. 273-10-0 and the sale 
figure at Rs. 383-4-0 for the months under 
report. 

Hand-Made.Matches 

Owing to rains during these months, we 
had no special work in the Hand-Made-Match 
Industry. Therefore, the services of the 
workers of the Match Industry were utilised 
in the paper department. 

R. R. Vidyarthi, 

for Sattchalak , 

Gram Kala Mandir t 

Adarsh Seva Sangh , 
Pohri t Gwalior\ - 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF RURAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
ADARSH VIDYALAYA, POHRI, ENDING SEPTEMBER 1941 


T HE Rural India from time to time has hin¬ 
ted to start Rural Service Associations all 
over the country in the Educational Institu¬ 
tions. This body, however, must necessarily 
be different frqm so many students’ other 
organisations which are more or less purely 
of academic nature. 

In the Adarsh Vidyalaya which is the 
parent institution of the Adarsh Seva Sangh, 
thef Rural Service Association has in away 
existed even much before the birth of the 
Rural Iudiar but it took its present shape after 
clddf-aud •’specific'hints .from the^ Editor,- The 
Rural Indian 

:: .Thfc Association aims: at village service 
by vactoua: meanaandways, vis* making village 


survey tours during vacations, improving 
village sanitation, making provision for adult 
education in neighbouring villages, providing 
medical aid,*observing village weeks, spending 
a certain number of holidays in villages and 
completely indentifying within that period 
with the village life. 

The membership is open to all, students, 
and as well as teachers who believe and are 
prepared to work for the furtherance of 'the 
object ’ / -'' 

The nature of ^Vork shall hekionstr'uctivb 
as opposed to rnsro academid as is-tfce genera!* 
feature of our studehti'bodies/ 7 
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The Association will maintain a * good 
library on village literature and subscribe 
papers and periodicals on rural topics and shall 
also, occasionally, organise lectures of eminent 
people on such topics. 

The Association will select a village or 
group of villages in the vicinity of the institu* 
tion where it will run a model Rural Develop¬ 
ment Centre, batches of its members attending 
to the work by turns. 

The following is the quarterly Report of 
the Association.:— 

Economic Survey of 49 villages 

The Adarsh Seva Sangh, in conformity 
with the resolution passed at the last All 
Pohri Jagir Rural Development Conference, 
to increase the present per capita income of the 
villages, four times, as a preliminary to its Ten 
Year Plan, undertook to survey all the 287 
villages of Pohri Jagir, of which 49 were given 
to our Rural Service Association for complete 
educational and economic survey. 

We divided these villages into 8 groups 
and accordingly our members were grouped 
into 8 batches, one batch for each group of 
villages. 

The work was undertaken during the 
summer, when the school was closed for 
vacations. 

Being trained and associated with the 
environment of self-less service, quite a large 
number of. students cheerfully stayed at the 
institution, foregoing the opportunity of 
meeting their kith and kins. What is to be 
nloted is, those not selected for the survey 
work, went home rather with sullen faces. 

During the period of two months, for 
which the members were in villages, they 
tried to identify themselves with the villagers 
and village life to the best of their capacity. 
Wherever possible, for their stay, they select- 
expose maas hut in&t^id <4 a Zamindar’s 
pMsg^hojunt. y^hich* was mom easily prpeu.- 
rable and it had^ysgy tawfcfel effect.. For . 


instance, at village Dorani, the workers 
stayed with a Bhil family (an aboriginal). 
Within a week’s time, they grew so familiar 
that the children began to love the party and 
the whole of the Bhil tribe in that area easily 
gave all possible information about their’ 
condition, which they are generally not prone 
to. 

At many places, the villagers expected 
the members to accept things gratis, but 
everywhere the party was very rigid and 
strict on that account. At every village, 
every farthing was paid off. 

Daily Programme 

The members used to get up at 4 A. M., 
recite morning prayer, were free from their 
ablutions by 6 A. M., had their breakfast of 
Sattu—(parched flour of wheat or gram or 
barley mixed with gur and water)—and then 
would start on their day's work singing 
national songs. After doing a good day’s work, 
the party would return to its halting place 
by 5 P. M. when after bath, all cooked their 
common food. During the evenings, religious 
discourses and meetings were the order of the 
day at every village. By 1 1 P. M. the party 
could get time to go to bed. 

Our Impressions 

Besides survey work, our members 
attended to educational propaganda, cleaning 
of village lanes, by lanes and removing some 
of the popular superstitions. 

One thing, after our close association 
with the village folk, which was clearly 
discernable is that villages have grown 
absolutely hopeless about themselves and 
have consequently lost power of thinking. 

Illiteracy and debt are the .worst cudgels 
of misfortune in the villages. 

At some places, the response from the 
people was- unexpectedly prompt At village 
Sarajpur, where people were all along sharing, 
muddy water of. the river with catti* with 
Qi&.gKpfedmagaBd persuasion a. wel l ccmid bec 
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sunk by the corporate efforts of the villagers, 
which will ever remain a very sweet memory 
of the historic survey tour. 

At Chilawad, people seemed to take a 
very keen interest in their affairs. Fortu¬ 
nately here, tile party had the privilege of the 
company of Sjt. G. K. Puranik, the President 
of the Adarsh Seva Sangh, who practically 
showed us as to how any kind of rural uplift 
work should be carried on in villages. The 
whole village was very happy at Sjt. Puranik’s 
joining. 

Our Present Field of Activity 

Five neighbouring villages-Gwalipura, 
Sonipura, Khor, Jakhnod and Nayagaon, are 
the immediate centres of the activities of the 
Association. Members are divided into 5 
batches, who, on each Sunday, after hoisting 
the flag, start on their mission of rural 
service, singing such songs as u 1 
if SR, iTRf 3WT,” “srpft 


STFT't Wt ftfTR ! 3* WWW Vtft, ” 
sRFf if g*” etc. 

Akhand Gram Seva Saptah 

Some of the more fortunate among the 
members were selected to participate in 1 the 
Akhand Gram Seva Saptah ’, observed at 
Deori Centre of the Adarsh Seva Sangh, under 
the able guidance of Sjt. G. K. Puranik, the 
President of the Sangha. It was something 
at once novel and unique. It was a sight to 
see, young men working, without a stop, at 
the dead of night or in the mid-day sun or at 
any other odd hour, with spades, hatchets and 
shovels and baskets, and the villagers greeting 
the party with boquets full of milk. This 
continued for full one week during which 
period a mile long road between Deori and 
Amroda was completed. 

Secretary 

Rural Service Association , 
Adarsh Vidyalaya 
Pohri , Gwalior 


THE PROGRESS-REPORT OF THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
PATNA DISTRICT (BIHAR) 

BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE 
SEPTEMBER 1941. 


O N the 2nd of October 1939, the Rural 
Development Department was inaugura¬ 
ted by the popular Congress Ministry which 
subsequently inaugurated Patna District 
Rural Development Centre at Bikram, which 
is a Thana Head Quarter of the Dinapore 
Sub"division, on the 32nd. mile of Patna-Pali- 
gunge road and eight miles south of Bihta 
Railway Station. 

In Bikram, we have the privilege of hav¬ 
ing the offices of several other departments, 
for instance Agriculture, Canal, Medical Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon, Excise Sub-Inspectors 
of Schools and Police, Sub-post Office, 


Veterinary Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Excise 
Sub-Inspector,District Board Health Inspector 
and Overseer. Over and above we have got a 
High School, which may be called a model 
one as it teaches Agriculture and Botany, 
both theoretical and practical. Before I sho¬ 
uld sum up the detail of the work we have 
been able to do within the short period of 
about two years I would say that the District 
Office of the Centre, Bikram, Pitched up its 
camp with the Strength of originally twenty- 
eight workers including the District Inspector 
and the District Propaganda Officer and a 
clerk, but the present strength of the staff is 
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twenty-one village-organisers including the 
one who is attached to an aided centre, five 
who are attached to the model centre, Kha- 
gaul, and one who is receiving agricultural 
training»in the Patna Govt. farm. Out of the 
foar V. O’s, one died, two resigned and one 
was discharged. 

In the beginning as it was a new depart¬ 
ment and with a novel programme it was 
going to work in the village, naturally, there¬ 
fore, there was considerable suspicion and 
innumerable criticisms. Thus we had to 
spend a considerable amount of time to re¬ 
move the suspicion from the mind of the 
public. We spent about 6 months in the 
beginning in making thorough propaganda and 
tried our best to impress upon the mind of the 
villagers the essential features of the Rural 
Development Scheme before we actually took 
up any constructive work. Later on we took 
up the basic feature of our programme, i. e. 
the establishment of the village Punchavet 
and to tackle through it the whole village 
problem. We covered about 100 villages in 
the beginning with a radius of 6 miles from 
Bikram proper. The whole area was sub¬ 
divided into 20 sub-centres and each village 
organiser was posted to different sub-centre 
Head quarters and was made incharge of 4 
to 5 villages each. Following programmes 
were taken up in each of the villages. The 
method of our work was that in each village 
we appointed a Punchayet Board and under 
it were different sub-committees, that is 
Arbitration Committee, Sanitation Commi. 
ttee, Education Committee, Agriculture 
Committee, etc., which look to the different 
items of development. Care was taken that 
in different subcommittees only those persons 
were appointed who had the real and genuine 
interest for the subject concerned. These 
J?jgnchayet Boards and sub-committees were 
„ appointed annually by the villagers themselves 
a^d. in the prespnt stage our village organisers 
guide and supervise the work. 


(1) Education :—As it is an undisputed 
fact that education and literacy are the foun¬ 
dations upon which the superstructure of 
any reform may be confidently placed our 
attention was arrested by the appalling ignor¬ 
ance of the village populace. The percentage 
of literacy among the people of this locality 
is as low as that in any part of the province. 
More than anything else, this problem is so 
vast that one does not know how to attack 
this demon of ignorance. Besides giving 
every possible encouragement to existing edu¬ 
cational institutions, primary or secondary, 
we decided to tackle this problem in the follow- 
ing manner. ( a) We started 9 primary 
schools which are run by the villagers them¬ 
selves. Among these 3 are recognised and 
aided by the District Board. The total num¬ 
ber of children reading in these schools is 
238. Besides this, that number of boys and 
girls put to existing schools through our effort 
is 130. (b) Classes for adult males have 

been started which are responsible for making 
937 illiterates literate. Considering the fact 
that illiteracy is greater among the women 
than among men, it has always been our 
endeavour to spread education among them. 
Up till now we have been successful in 
starting 4 centres for women adult literacy, 
and through this 51 worn n have been made 
literate. Besides these I have introduced 
little teachers’ system whereby students read¬ 
ing in schools are encouraged to teach their 
women-folk, sisters and mothers. This 
system is gaining popularity especially in our 
villages Mohan-Chak and Mozzakka and God 
willing, we may one day find this institution 
flourishing in all villages under our 
charge. 

From the very beginning of the Mass 
Literacy movement it has become appgrent 
to workers in this department that work on 
voluntary basis is not as efficient and as 
fruitful as it was expected. . Hence, we 
'have recently "introduced the system of paid 
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workers in 16 centres for male adults and 
in 4 centres for women. At present, our 
scheme is to defray, only 50 p. c. of the costs 
on this account while the other 50 p. c. of the 
' costs is to be borne by the village Punchayat 
Boards. It * is our firm belief that this 
system will not only assure more efficient 
work but will teach the villages lessons of 
self-help too. Under this scheme, 320 
persons are under instruction. Among 
other activities of our department in the 
sphere of education may be mentioned, 
our efforts to encourage establishment of 
libraries and reading clubs. Up till now 7 
libraries have been established. The Tri- 
bhuvan Public library, housed in a beautiful 
building of its own, is a brilliant model of 
self-help and co-operation. Through our 
V. O’s, the books of this library are made 
available to the reading public of the villages 
under our scheme. The total number of 
books issued up till now in all the libraries 
comes up to 2786. Over and above these 
27 reading clubs have been started. 

With all our efforts in this direction, we 
feel no hesitation in admitting that they are 
not sufficient to liquidate illiteracy which 
prevails among our village populace. That 
any other scheme ,for the removal of igno¬ 
rance will be welcome, goes without saying. 

2. Agriculture and Horticulture 

The main occupation of the people of 
the locality is agriculture. Most of them 
earn their living by tilling the soil. For 
consumption they grow paddy while sugar¬ 
cane forms their main commercial crop. 
As the soil of these parts is very fertile and 
water for cultivation available through 
canals, there is no great scope for improve¬ 
ment in the direction. At least the econo¬ 
mic yield may be increased by introducing 
4 new and improved varieties of crops and 
implements. This year in co-operation with 
j the department of agriculture, we have set 


up 52 demonstration plots of paddy: Tamur 
Rahef, Sanai for green-manuring, Jaunpuri 
maize etc., in the villages Patoot, Nagher, 
Barah. The lesult so far is satisfactory 
in maize. 

Another matter to which the Indian 
farmer pays very little attention but which is 
predominant importance, all the same, to his 
occupation in the use of some form of 
manure to his fields. By the use of manures, 
farmers abroad have increased the yield of 
their land manyfold and there is no reason 
why our farmers, cannot do the same. On 
this account one of the main items of our 
programme has been to teach the villager 
how to prepare manures; green and com¬ 
post. Through our effort the villages have 
prepared manure pits and compost heas, 
1825. A description of our efforts in this 
direction will remain incomplete if we 
do not add a word about Horticulture. 
Realising that the average villager hardly 
gets any fruit except inferior varieties of 
mangoes, this year we have introduced 
varieties of grafts of mangoes, lichies, guava 
and lemon. All of them have been procured 
from good nurseries. The total number of 
fruit grafts sold in August and September 
of this year comes to 1100 and we intend 
to continue it till November *41. 

3. Punchayet Boards. 

It is said that one of the main causes 
of the poverty of the Indian villagers is his 
love of litigation. To check this evil, all 
thinking persons have suggested the revival of 
the village panchayet which was a very ancient 
and efficient institution suited to the genius 
of India. We have, therefore, taken great 
care to establish the Punchayet system in all 
the villages under our scheme. After prepar¬ 
ing the ground by thorough propaganda, 15 
Punchayet Boards were formed which ate 
successfully working. Under each Punchayet 
Board there are sub-committees which look to 
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different items of village uplift work assigned 
to them. The arbitration sub-commiftee of 
the Board concerns itself with settlement of 
petty disputes among the villagers, Although 
the arbitration board dses not carry any legal 
sanction behind it, it is very gratifying to note 
that in most cases the villagers are abided by 
the decision of the committees and so far 1623 
cases have been settled by them. Recently a 
case filed in the court but which was sent to 
the District Inspector by the S. .D. 0. 
Dinapore was amicably settled. 

4. Sanitation and Public health 

Of all the problems connected with the 
rural uplift that of village sanitation is most 
important. An Indian village will hardly 
find its match in dirtiness in any country of 
the world, If we come across offensive smell 
while passing along a road, we very safely 
conclude that there is a village near about. 
Such is the sanitary condition of our villages. 
And this state of affairs is not a little respon¬ 
sible for the gradual deterioration in the health 
of the teeming millions of India. The greater 
the efforts to improve this condition the 
better. Our main effort in this direction has 
been to bring home to the mind of the 
villagers the dangers of dirty surroundings 
and the advantages of keeping their homes 
and surroundings neat and clean. Con¬ 
sequent upon our propaganda and efforts, 
we have been able to make 45 Pucca Soa- 
kage Pits and 735 Kucha Soakage Pits. In 
one village Mohan Chak, whose lanes used to 
remain covered with thigh-deep mud for the 
most part of the year, a Pucca lane called 
Ray lane with brick pavements was con¬ 
structed, costing about Rs. 305/-. The main 
portion of the cost making lanes and pits were 
met. by the villagers while the department 
contributed a portion of the cost from the 
Development grant. In addition to these 
measures, we have introduced the observance 
of fortnightly washing and cleaning day when 


all the villagers in general and members of 
the Sanitation Board including the V. O. 
incharge meticulously observe it. They go 
about the village lanes with spade and 
baskets in their hands and slogans on their •• 
lips, giving practically demonstration of 
cleaning rubbish and heaps on the lanes and 
streets. This practice has gone a long way 
towards breaking the apathy of the villages to 
the cleaning of dirts. We have received very 
good response from the villages Mohan Chak, 
Mozzakka, Barah and'Patut in this direction. 
We have also introduced recently the system 
of sceptic tank latrines and in Bikram 
proper orders for. Such tanks have been 
received and are being introduced very 
soon, the cost of materials Rs. 13/- and 
others Rs. 20/- in each being borne by the 
villagers themselves. 

As regards Public Health improve¬ 
ments, we have been giving every possible 
encouragement to villagers to participate in 
indigenous games like Kabbadi, Chikka, 
Wrestling etc. In all the villages, parti¬ 
cularly in Barah, Patut and Lai these work 
is very successfully going on. Besides, 14 
chests of Homoeo medicines have been in 
use last year and this year medicine with 
Rs. 100 has been stocked to be dispensed. We 
have homoeopathically treated 2562 patients 
through our V* O’s who are trained in 
Homoeo. Last year, a virulent type of 
cholera cropped up in the slums of Bikram, 
and it would have taken a heavy toll of life 
but for our timely intervention 18 persons 
who were overtaken by the fell disease were 
brought back to life through our efforts. 

We have indented this year. Ayurvedic 
and Tibbia medicines as well and our 
trained V. O s have taken up the distribution 
of these medicines too. t 

5. Village Industries 

Our effort in the sphere of Cottage 
Industries have borne fruits and we have at 
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Bikram a flourishing Gram Udyog Karya- 
laya. For the present the Gram Udyoga 
Karyaiaya has set up four oil crushers of the 
Wardha type and thereby supplies pure 
mustard and til oil to the public. They also 
’ intend to prepare and supply pure flower and 
thereby save the health of the public. One 
oil crusher has also been set up in each of 
the villages Barah and Patut while people 
of Mohan Chack t Mozzakka, Barah and 
Patut have taken to spinning. An impetus 
has been given to the Harijans of Bikram 
and Mozzakka to make mats and Punkha 
from palm leaves, l would also mention 
the name of Sadhu Saran who is Harijan by 
caste whom we have sent to Hazaribagh for 
receiving training in tanning and-its allied 
handicrafts. The boy is getting stipend for 
the same. 

6. Cattle Improvement 

In this direction very useful work is 
being done in co-operation with the Veterinary 
Asst. Surgeon, Bikram. 3271 cattles were 
inoculated and 264 cestrated during the 
period under report. 

7. Irrigation and Road Making 

Some of the villages under our scheme 
which do not lie in canal area are badly in 
need of some means of irrigation. Through 
our efforts, irrigation projects in these villages 
Barah and Patut were undertaken. For this 
purpose we collected Rs. 1600/- from the 
villages and approached the S. D. O., Dina- 
pore for the balance of Rs. 2000/- neededfor 
the completion of the projects. He very 
kindly sanctioned the amount (Rs. 2000/-) 
from the R. D. grant at his disposal and 
thus we have completed the two irrigation 
projects which will irrigate about 500 bighas 


of land each. Similarly we have sunk a well 
in the village Lai and repaired 20 wells. 

Besides the items of work mentioned 
above on the Bikram District Rural Deve¬ 
lopment intensive centre, work on similar 
lines is being done at the model centre 
Khagaul since 1938 by a supervisor and 4 
assistant workers. The work is being 
followed on the same lines and the results 
achieved so far are promising as it appears 
from the progress report. 

With regard to the other centres which 
are known to be aided centres, I would like 
to say that there are 7 such centres in the 
Patna District. They are at Pathana, 
Rural Uplift Society, Karai Parsarai, Digha 
Welfare Centre, Sadakat Ashram, Khagaul, 
Sewadah Rural Uplift Society P.O. Harnaut, 
Fatehpore Welfare Society. These private 
centres are aided and affiliated by the Rural 
Development Department every year and 
a lump sum amount to each centre is given. 
From the report of each centre it appears 
that they are doing something of rural uplift. 
At Korawan a good library is being main¬ 
tained. 

There is also a rural welfare centre at 
Maner, started in the year 1936 with a Rural 
Welfare Officer and a staff of 3 workers, 
consisting of 1 village guide, 1 karndar, and 
1 midwife. This welfare centre is being 
financed by the Government of India grant. 
Since the report of the activities of thi$ 
centre has not yet been submitted so it is not 
being presented. 

T J ha 

District Inspector, 
Rural Development, Patna 




development of rural and cottage industries 

IN MYSORE 


Existing Industries 

The Rural and Cottage Industries Com- 
mittee in reviewing the work at the several 
Village Industries Centres, approved the 
continuance of all the existing centres on a 
three-year basis. The following are the cen¬ 
tres at present engaged in the demonstration 
of improved methods and in training local 
people in order to enable them to start indus¬ 
tries on their own account:— 

I. Tanning.— 

1. Village Tannery at Doddasiddawanahalli 

2. Village Tannery at Hulikunte. 

3. Do Malavalli. 

II. Smithy.— 

1. Centre at Closepet. 

III. Leather Stitching.— 

1. Doddasiddawanahalli. 

IV. Button Making.— 

1. Doddasiddawanahalli. 

V. Mat Weaving.— 

1. Hiriyur. 

2. Papithimmanahalli. 

3. Sira. 

4. Nanjangud. 

5. Dodballapur. 

VI. Tile Centres.— 

1. Surcnhalli. 

VII. Coir Industry.— 

1.' AdivaJa. 

VIII. Flaying.— 

1. Maddur. 

IX. Brass Work.— 

1. Nagamangala. 

X. Khadi Gentres,- 

1. Badanval 

2. Turuvanoor. 

3. Hosnr. 

XI. Paper making by hand.— 

1, Dodballapur. 

XII. Pottery.— 

1. Closepet, 

2. Dodballapur. 


In the matter of continuing tlje above 
Centres, the Committee decided that compre¬ 
hensive schemes should be worked out by the 
Director on a three-year basis and placed 
before them at the next Meeting for considera¬ 
tion and approval so that proposals may be 
submitted to Government for sanction. The 
Committee considered the possibility of 
developing the cottage industries in new 
Centres and arrived at the following decisions. 

New Centres 

Khadi :—This was a well established 
industry. The , present conditions were 
favourable for expanding the activities of the 
existing centres and also to start new ones. 
The rise in the price of yarn and mill goods 
had given a fillip to develop the khadi indus¬ 
try as the difference in price between 
mill goods and khadi was negligible. 

It was decided that the Centre at 
Bageshpur be shifted to Arsikere as it offered 
better scope both for purposes of produc¬ 
tion as well as for sales. Further, the 
District Board, Hassan, was also agreeable to 
give a grant of Rs. 300 if it was shifted to 
Arsikere. It wag also decided that suitable 
grants be given to the Khadi Centres at Hosur 
and Tagadur. The starting of a new Khadi 
Centre in Arabaghatta in Honnali Taluk was 
also approved. 

Wool Spinning and Weaving :— The 
Committee was of the view that as Kolar was 
a good Wool Centre, there was a good scope 
for expanding the activities of the Centre. 
The Committee noted with satisfaction that 
the working capital of the Centre had been, ,• 
' enhanced to Rs. 10,000 and that arrange¬ 
ments had been made to provide additional 
accommodation to extend the activities of the 
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Centre. The Committee observed that the 
Sheep Breeder’s Association was purchasing 
mill yarn and preparing blanket and sup¬ 
plying them to the Gold Mining Company in 
competition with the Wool Spinning Centre, 
'and that this was a very unhealthy state of 
affairs and that therefore it was necessary to 
co-ordinate the work of the two centres in 
the common interest of the industry and a 
large number of kurubars who were engaged 
in it. The Committee was also of the view 
that the possibility of making a spinning 
mule with 50 or 60 spindles for spinning 
finer yarn and weaving goods of a better 
, quality might be examined. 

Pottery 

The Committee examined the several 
pottery glazed articles made at the Pottery 
Centres at Closepet and Dodballapur and 
expressed the view that there was scope for 
the expansion of the industry. The Com¬ 
mittee resolved that in addition to the making 
of improved pottery articles the manufacture 
of glazed articles also should be undertaken as 
there existed ready markets for both. For 
this purpose, the Committee approved the 
suggestion of the Chairman to instal a glazing 
kiln at Closepet. The Committee also re¬ 
commended the distribution of moulds to a 
number of families and the finishing of the 
articles in a central place. The Committee 
was of the opinion that this was urgently 
needed and action should be taken as early 
as possible. 

Coir Work .—The Committee decided that 
the demonstration work started at Adivala 
should be pursued to a successful conclusion 
and also approved of the appointment of a 
competent man for the purpose. 

Bangle-Making 

^ The Committee took note of the decaying • 
condition of the bangle-making industry in the 
State and was of the opinion that measures 
should be adopted to resuscitate this industry. 


The Committee approved of the suggestion of 
the Chairman to appoint one Mr. Nagaraja, 
scholarship-holder of this Department, who 
had returned after undergoing training in Glass 
Works in Ferozabad, U. P., to develop the 
bangle-making industry in Mysore on impro¬ 
ved lines. The Committee examined the 
samples made by him and expressed the 
opinion that the new types of bangles were 
attractive and action should be taken to intro¬ 
duce such new designs. 

Central Museum 

Another subject of importance considered 
and approved by the Committee was the 
establishment of a Central Museum at 
Mysore where samples of products of 
cottage industries from several parts of India 
could be displayed, so that the place of the 
Mysore products among other products may 
be gauged. The Committee also recom¬ 
mended the establishment of three District 
Museums to start with. The Committee fur¬ 
ther recommended, besides these Museums, 
the starting of a Combined Show and Sale9 
Rooms at Mysore and Bangalore with a view 
to widely avertising the products of the 
cottage industries in the State. 

Hand-made Paper .— The Committee 
examined the samples of hand-made letter 
papers and envelopes and expressed satis¬ 
faction at the progress made. The Com¬ 
mittee decided that with a view to further 
developing the industry, the Paper Instructor 
at Badanval be deputed to Sodepur for 
further training. 

Mat-Weaving.— The Committee noted 
that mat-weaving had progressed in Hiriyur 
and other places. It was desirable to extend 
this industry to other places particularly in 
tb&$£alnad. The Committee decided to start 
the industry in Tarikere. 

Oil Ghanas .—The Committee observed 
that the improved Oil Ghanps had proved a 
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success. It was necessary to manufapture 
and put on the market a good number of 
such ghanas at half the cost with a view to 
popularising its use. It was brought to the 
notice of the Committee that a recommends* 
tion had been made to Government for the 
sanction of the manufacture of 12 ghanas. 
The Committee resolved 1 that these ghanas 
be popularised in Kolar, Closepet and 
Channapatna in the first instance. 

Grant of Small Loans to Village 
Artisans .—The question of the necessity of 
granting loans up to Rs. 250 in the form of 
implements, tools and a small working capi¬ 
tal was considered by the Committee and it 
was decided that certain provisions of the 
loan rules as regards the security of im¬ 
moveable property, etc., be relaxed in this 
case as most of the village artisans were in 
indigent circumstances and could not see 
their way to offer any property as security for 
the loan. 

Brass Itidustry at Nagamangala .— 
The Committee inspected the brass articles 
made in Nagamangala on improved lines 
suggested by the Department and resolved 
that the work should be continued at the 
place by the grant of cheap loan facilities, 
demonstration of improved methods, etc. 

Training and Research. —The addition 
of Pottery and Leather Stitching classes at 
the Channapatna Industrial School for train¬ 
ing people in the manufacture of high class 
goods was approved by the Committee. 

Central Cottage Industries Institute.— 
The Committee also approved the starting 
of a Central Cottage Industries Institute 


in Banglore for women. The Committee 
observed that grants-in-aid to such of 
the Samajas as had not been doing useful 
work may be stopped. The Institute 
would be a source of educative recre¬ 
ation to middle class women and livelihood to " 
the poor. The Committee generally approved 
of encouraging spinning and weaving and 
other Village Industries in the Malnad area 
after due investigation. The question of 

giving training to village artisans in Smithy 
and Carpentry for a short period in Industrial 
Schools was also approved by the Committee. 

Publicity 

It wa's decided that five or six stalls be 
taken at the ensuing Mysore Dasara Exhibi¬ 
tion and demonstration be conducted in 
improved methods in several village industries. 
The Committee also recommended the publi¬ 
cation and distribution of pamphlets and 
bulletins explaining the work so far done by 
the Department with reference to cottage 
industries. 

Marketing of Products 

The Committee was of the opinion that 
cottage industries products such as hand-made 
paper and envelopes, blankets, carpets, dru¬ 
ggets, chappals. uniforms for police, linen, 
etc., required by the hospitals, should all be 
purchased by the several Departments of 
Govt., and that this would give a fillip to 
the developments of cottage industries in the 
State. The price factor should not constitute 
an obstacle in this respect. The Committee 
resolved that Government should be requested 
to consider this matter favourably and afford 
necessary encouragement in the initial stages 
for the development of cottage industries. 


90S 



GLEANING 


CALL TO ARTISTS AND AUTHORS TO CO OPERATE IN 
RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


M R. H. S. M. Ishaque, I. Q. 8., 
Director of Rural Reconstruction, 
Bengal, has issued two appeals. The 
first one, addressed to artists and 
literary men, reads as follows:— 

“ The Department of Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Government of Bengal, in confor¬ 
mity with its policy of educating and inspiring 
the population of Rural Bengal for self¬ 
improvements, intends, with the assistance and 
collaboration of its Advisory Board on Pro¬ 
paganda, to put its Propaganda Section on 
an assured basis and to organise, among other 
things, the various approved agencies for 
direct propaganda. The need of strengthening 
the propaganda machinery has been fitfully 
felt before from time to time and the time has 
come that a concerted attempt be made by a 
proper marshalling of the latest methods, to 
reach out to the masses on as wide a basis as 
possible and to speak to them direct, in accents 
they can readily understand. 

The task, however, of organising effectual 
propaganda of comprehensive scope and 
method, on a countrywide scale, and with an 
intimate relation to the realities of life, is ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult It calls for response from 
all the richest and most productive minds of 
the country, from all practical idealists, irres¬ 
pective of their other loyalties, who feel, as 
ought to feel, the appalling spiritual and 
economic misery of their brethren in the 
countryside. The producers of ideas, the 
artists and the writers, have, in all ages and 
countries, been the vanguard in the m a ki n g 


and remaking of national life; and it is to 
them that I address this appeal. 

The blend of co-ordination of the visual 
and audible appeal being, as experience has 
proved, the most significant item in folk- 
education, propaganda through these in consi¬ 
dered imminently desirable. I, therefore, 
invite from our artists suitable ideas, sugges¬ 
tions and designs for the very best kind of 
Rural Reconstruction posters they can think 
of and, from our writers, instructive and inspi¬ 
ring rural dramas and songs. 

It may perhaps be emphasised that the 
posters, the dramas and the songs should, as 
far as possible, avoid specialised or technical 
appeal. They should be so designed and 
produced as to convey the message of uplift to 
the greatest number for the greatest good. 
Also that Rural Reconstruction takes the 
whole of rural life for its province and, to this 
movement, there is as also to any other move¬ 
ment of reconstruction a strong spiritual and 
cultural side along with the economic. By 
way of suggestion I would recommend that 
the bulletins issued by this department be 
fully utilised to grasp the basic principles. 

The copyright of designs of posters, 
dramas and songs, approved as suitable by the 
Advisory Board on Propaganda, will be pur¬ 
chased by the Department of Rural Recons¬ 
truction. The poster-designs and manuscripts 
should be sent to the Director of Rural Re¬ 
construction, Bengal, Survey Buildings, 
Alipore, under insured cover, ” 
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In the second appeal addressed to 
writers of primers for adults Mr. 
Ishaque says:— 

“ In order to make the scheme of mass 
adult education, which the Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion Department of the Government of 
Bengal, hope to launch on an intensive scale 
shortly, a real success, it is necessary that the 
preparation of suitable adult literature based 
on the latest and most up-to-date methods, be 
taken up at once. The production of this 
literature is a task that calls for considerable 
knowledge and experience in the technique of 
teaching and the department, therefore, appeals 
to all persons, who have the requisite qualifi¬ 
cations, to take up the matter in hand. 

It must be noted that the aim of 
adult education is not merely the imparting 
of literacy, but also to give real and sub¬ 
stantia] education, particularly in all the 
subjects that materially affect the rural popu¬ 
lation. It is, therefore, intended to divide the 
course into two parts—literacy and post- 
literacy—and the latter again into four or five 
parts, to be spread over two to three years. 
The literature should, therefore, be of a 
varied nature covering all the different needs 
and aspects of rural life in this province and, 
to be of real value, must be not only informa¬ 
tive and instructive, but also entertaining and 
inspiring. The language must necessarily be 
very simple. 

It is necessary to point out that the 
psychology of the adult and consequently the 
whole technique of teaching him, is entirely 
different from that of teaching a child. And 
experience has shown conclusively that the 
same method cannot be applied in both cases. 
In this connection, attention is drawn to the 
researches of Dr. Laubach and various others 
in the field. The ordinary method of starting 
with single letters or the story method have 
not proved a Success for adults; and, there 
fotfe, authors are requested to concentrate only 


on the key word method together with its 
numerous variations, namely, picture chain 
key word method or the picture key word and 
story method, etc. There is, however, no 
intention to shut out any rival method if 
proved to be more speedy and more satisfac¬ 
tory in the long run. The idea of basic 
vocabulary must always be kept in the 
immediate background. 

As regards the rest of the five parts, 
definite plan of grading useful knowledge 
into progressively rising standard must be 
followed. And the department will always 
be willing to help authors with necessary 
suggestions, if required. The whole series 
should be so connected that it may not only 
automatically lead from one to the other, but 
create a definite curiosity in the minds of the 
adults The efforts of those who choose only 
specific and definite subjects, such as basic 
history or basic agriculture, basic health and 
hygiene, etc., will be equally welcome. 

It may perhaps be emphasised that adult 
education is the key-stone of the entire rural 
reconstruction movement and rural recon¬ 
struction is the key to the success of all the 
component parts of the nation’s constructive 
activities. On mass adult education wisely 
conceived and properly executed shall depend 
the welfare* not of some people for some¬ 
time, but of all the people for all times. 

I, therefore, earnestly appeal to the best 
experts and writers of the province to address 
themselves to this great task of national 
reconstruction. 

Copyrights of such literature as is con¬ 
sidered suitable by the Advisory Board on 
Adult Education will, if the authors agree, be 
purchased by the Department of Rural 
Reconstruction. We shall be glad to rec**ve 
this literature under insured cover addressed 
to the Director of Rurd Reconstruction, 
Bengal, Survey Buildings, Alpore, Calcutta,” 



RURAL NEWS 


HAND-MADE PAPER 
CENTRE (Poona) 

The Hand-made Paper Centre, started 
by the All-India Village Industries Association 
at Poona, was visited by Syt. J. C. Knmar- 
appa, the Organiser and Secretary of the 
Association, on Wednesday, the 1st instant. 
To meet Syt. Kumarappa, the Consulting 
Paper Chemist of the Association, Mr. K. B. 
Joshi, who is in charge of the Centre, had in¬ 
vited a few leading persons from Poona, among 
whom were the President of the Maharashtra 
Provincial Congress Committee, Mr. Padamji 
of the Deccan Paper Mills, the Conservator 
of Forests, the Forest Utilisation Officer, the 
Principal of the Engineering College, Prof. 
Taraporewala, Prof. Kanitkar, Mr. S. J. Vaze, 
Mr. K. V. Joshi, Mr. Haribhau Joshi and 
others. The aims and objects of the Centre 
were explained to the gathering in a note sub¬ 
mitted by the consulting Paper Chemist. 

The Government of Bombay were pleased 
to sanction a non-recurring grant uf Rs. 14,000 
and Rs. 10, MO for the recurring expenses. 
'With the approval of Government, the grant 
for the building and equipment was increased 
by Rs. 7,500, in view of the increase in building 
and other equipment costs on account of the 
war the recurring expenses being cut down 
correspondingly. Sanction for the grants was 
received in January, 19+0 and the buildings 
were ready for occupation on the 31st July 
when the Centre was visited by Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. The Centre, therefore, has been 
at work for a period 14 months only. The 
period of the recurring grant will expire in 
*Marc.h 1942. 

Taking advantage of Syt. Kumarappa’s 
presence, discussions took place regarding the 
lines on which the Centre should be worked 


in future, and Syt. Kumarappa invited the 
visitors, who were present at the meeting, to 
offer their suggestions after seeing for them¬ 
selves the progress made by the Centre. He 
also invited suggestions from the friends about 
the best manner in which the Association 
could overcome difficulties such as these poin¬ 
ted out in Syt. Joshi’s note. A Centre like 
the one that has been opened in Poona consti¬ 
tuted, in Syt. Kumarappa’s opinion, one of 
the numerous directions in which the State 
could assist in the planning of industrial deve¬ 
lopment for the cottage worker and the handi¬ 
craftsman. 

REGISTRATION OF VILLAGE 
LIBRARIES 

The Government of Bombay has issued 
rules for the registration of, and grant-in-aid 
to, village libraries and reading rooms under 
the Adult Education Scheme. 

Private persons, village panchayats, 
sanitary committees, village uplift associations, 
co-operative societies cr a body or an associa¬ 
tion desirous of couducting a village library in 
a local area should apply, in the prescribed 
form, to the Deputy Educational Inspector of 
the district for registration. 

Ordinarily only one library will be recog¬ 
nised in a heal area. Special libraries, may 
however, be opened for women and/or ch : ldien. 
Other cases will be considered on their merits. 

The conditions for registration are that 
the management of the libraries is in the hands 
of competent and reliable bodies, that a 
library is open and free to all classes and 
communities without any discrimination, is 
kept open for at least one hour a day, and 
maintains certain records,* 
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The expenditure of a library shall be 
limited to 40 per cent on newspapers and 
periodicals, 40 per cent, on books and 20 per 
cent, on other items. Savings, if any, in 
“ other items ” may be utilised for either of 
the other purposes. 

In the first year of its existence, a library 
may be given a grant not exceeding Rs. 30, 
or two-thirds of the actual cost of the books 
and periodicals purchased, whichever is less. 
In large villages, a library may be given a 
grant of Rs. 50, or two-thirds of the actual 
expenditure, whichever is less. 

A similar grant may, if the financial con¬ 
dition of the Government permits, be paid to 
a registered library three years after the pay¬ 
ment of the first Government subsidy. 

PAPER-MAKING BY ANCIENT 
METHOD 

Paper-making manufactories at Junnar 
which were recently reconditioned at Govern¬ 
ment cost to encourage the preservation of 
the ancient art of paper-making practised 
there were inspected by Mr. H. F. Knight, 
Adviser to His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay, during his recent tour. 

The paper-makers supply a good deal of 
the blotting paper used by the Government 
and also make paper of merchants’ account 
books. Improvements in the method of 
manufacture were discussed with the paper- 
makers, the Mamlatdar and Mr. Joshi, of the 
All-India Village Industries Association, the 
head of the Handmade Paper Experimental 
Institute run by the Association and financed 
by the Government at Poona. 

CATTLE IMPROVEMENT 

SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMME IN EAST 
KHANDESH 

A programme of cattle improvement 
was organised on Pola Day by the District 
Rural Development Board of East Khandesh. 


Leaflets were distributed and talks given on 
the care of cattle. 

At 130 centres special demonstrations 
were given to the villagers from adjoining 
villages, who had been invited to bring with 
them pairs of bullocks. A phrade of the 
bullocks was held and the best-kept pair 
received a silver medal and the second and 
third best were given certificates. 

There was keen competition. The 
villagers fully appreciated the object of the 
programme, which they hope will be made an 
annual event. 

“LOCAL INDUSTRIES SHOP” 
OPENED IN KARWAR 

FOSTERING RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

To further rural development activities 
in the Kanara District a “ week ” was held in 
Karwar last month. 

On the first day there was a meeting of 
officers of the various departments of Govern¬ 
ment. Economic and agricultural improvement 
rural health and hygiene, education, cottage 
industry and other matters conducive to rural 
development were dealt with. 

Next day a training class for the secre. 
taries of co-operative societies was started# 
The Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies spoke on the aim of the classes and 
Mr. Habhu, Rural Development Inspector, 
advised the rural co-operative societies to 
work as centres of rural development activities 
and not merely as financing institutions. 

The Collector, who presided, said that 
unfortunately some societies had not been 
doing well on account of mismanagement. 
The societies, if worked according to the true 
ideals, had great potentialities. 

The class, whose duration was 15 days! 
was attended by 40 persons. The Chairman 
of the Union deserves much credit for having 
organised it* 
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A third function during the ** week '* was 
the opening of a sale shop at Karv ar. The 
object is to help small producers, who find 
difficulty in disposing of‘-their articles and do 
not get fair prices, and buttons, mats, coir, 
sandalwood and other articles are on sale. 
The promoter of the scheme is Mr. S. Silva, a 
member of the Rural Development Board. 

VILLAGE WITH ITS OWN LOAN 
FUND 

The village of Funde, in Uran Mahal, 
has won the prize of Rs. 100 for the best 
results in rural development in the Kolaba 
District during 1940-41. 

It has a population of only 550, mostly 
of the Agri community, and is two miles from 
Uran. A school has been built and most of 
the children attend it, while 30 villagers have 
taken advantage of the adult education class. 

The villagers have their own grain depot, 
with a capital of five khandis of paddy. 
There is a library and a reading room, where 
the literate persons read newspapers aloud to 
the illiterate. 

An approach road leading to the village 
tank has been constructed by the villagers and 
manure pits have been dug outside the village. 

Though the village is a kharapat one 
(having salt lands), cultivators try their best 
to take up secondary crops. A Village Fund 
of Rs. 700 has been raised by small contribu¬ 
tions and from this short-term loans are 
advanced to villagers. 

HELP TO VILLAGE OIL INDUSTRY 

To develop and improve the village oil 
industry, a proposal for the demonstration and 
introduction of the new Haskell ghani in 
rural areas has been sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 

Eight ghanis will be provided by the 
^Ind ustries Department this year and 12 more 
lit year* Each will be supplied to a selected 
tel* in theNasik, Satara, Belgaum and Ratna- 
giri districts on condition that, if, after three 
months’ trial, he is satisfied whith the ghani 
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and «is convinced of its advantages, he will 
purchase it at half the cost. This half of the 
cost will be treated as a loan, to be repaid in 
monthly instalments of Rs. 5. 

The Government has also approved the 
continuance until February, 1943 of the gene¬ 
ral scheme for the development of the village 
oil industry sanctioned some time ago. 

BASIC EDUCATION 

PROGRESS OF ALLAHABAD TRAINING 
• CENTRE 

“Basic education, if adopted in other 
provinces on the same scale as has been done 
in the U. P., will lead ultimately to industriali¬ 
zation of the country and the adoption of 
scientific agriculture, which are the crying 
needs of the country. Today the general 
trend of new education all over the world is to 
emphasize the importance of handwork, 
civics, and science even in elementary educa¬ 
tion. And all this has been emphasized and 
adopted in the basic scheme.” Thus observed 
Dr. N.R. Dhar, Deputy Director of Public In¬ 
struction in the U. P., in the course of his 
presidential remarks at a meeting recently 
held at the Basic Centre. 

Dr. Dhar further said that in the univer¬ 
sities much was taught, but out of it very 
little was useful to students. That kind of 
education was not real and did not serve 
students well. Basic education need not 
terrify anybody simply because it originated 
at Wardha. 

Continuing, Dr. Dhar# said: “In the 
U. P., starting of a first-class training 
institution for applying and devel^ging the 
basic system of modern education throughout 
the whole province was inaugurated by Babu 
Sampurnanand, former Minister for Education 
and this was a step of first-class impor¬ 
tance and has led to remarkable progress. 
Thanks to the zeal of Mr* R. S* Weir and 
Mr. Powell Price, the present D. P. I. of the 
U. P., who is a strong advocate of basic 
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education, the choosing of Dr. I. R. Khav as 
the principal of the college was a happy, 
augury in the development of the basic 
system in these provinces." 

HAND-MADE PAPER 
U. P. SCHEME TO IMPROVE THE INDUSTRY 

The scheme to improve the hand-made 
industry has received a good impetus in* the’ 
United Provinces. The Industries Depart¬ 
ment feels that by proper training the value 
of the Industry can be doubled. Experiments 
for improvement of * paper have already been 
conducted at Dehra Dun. Cawnpore and, 
Benares. At present the province produces 
hand-made paper worth Rs. 15,000. Arrange-, 
ments have been foade for marketing it and a 
store is being organized at Kalpi. 

There are about 16 centres for hand-made 
paper manufacture, themostjmportant centres 
being Katpi, Muttra, Raniwa, Sultanpur,, 
Almora, Silgarhi,: Sambhal, Allahabad and 
Lucknow. 

The craft of making sheets. of paper by 
hand was an important cottage industry in 
India, but later it went into dees^h ..with the. 
advent of machines and ' its . survival 
is due mainly to. the demand for account 
hooka of . Mahajans and for wrapping; 
gold and silver articles and Agra .sweets, 
which require thin but strong paper. Some, 
of the native States have also kept alive this 
industry by using hand-made; paper on formal 
traditional occasions. The movement for, 
Khadij, *\e.:lpure f handicraft, revived interest 
m band-made paper also, vand .there was a 
sudden awakening at jthe languishing centres. 
CATTLE IMPROVEMENT SCHEME 

: The; cattle improvement scheme subsi¬ 
dised by the Government of India grant has. 
heeQ extended to tweulyrtwo districts in 
£)angal gnd a great; improvement is being seen 
inthi young stock of districts concerned. 
Three hundred, balls were, supplied to the 
districts of Jalpaiguri, Baakura, Nadia. Dacca* 


Comilla, Mymensingh, Murshidabad, Howrah, 
Pabna, Dinajpur, Bogra, Faridpur, Midnapore 
Bakarganj, Hooghly, Malda, Rajshahi, Khulna 
and 2 a -Parganas, from provincial funds and 
twenty-seven for khas mahal and other parties. 

In operation of the scheme for Poultry 
Multiplication, sanctioned at an estimated cost' 
of Rs. 85,255, five Poultry Demonstration 
Centres have been opened at Comilla, Rana- 
ghat, Narayanganj, Bogra and Midnapore. 
Experiment on poultry keeping as a cottage 
industry is being carried on in these centres 
successfully. ' 1 

CRAFTS FOR VILLAGERS 

TRAINING CLASS OPENED IN YEOTMAL 

A cla«*s under the new scheme of the 
Provincial Government for training teachers 
in arts and crafts, to be taught to villagers, 
was opened here this morning by Mr. Mel- 
drum, I. C. S., Deputy Commissioner. 
Several teachers, members of village pancha-. 
yat boards and private individuals have 
enrolled themselves to be trained under this, 
scheme. Experts on various subjects have 
undertaken to coach the trainees. The class 
will be run in three sessions for seven hours 
daily and will continue for ten days. 

Mr, Meldrum, in his opening address^, 
stressed the snecessity oj imparting to ffeo. 
villagers, such training as would enable them, 
to stand .the competition from machinery and 
make them self-supporting. 

TRAINING OF RURAL GUIDES 

With the help of the handsome donation 
of Rs. 10,000 from Sri. G. Jogiraju Pantulu, 
it is proposed to hold training classes for 
Rural Guides at Alamuru for a period of three 
months commencing from 3rd October 1941.* 
The classes will be held according to a well 
and carefully pl&ntted syllabus in the subjects 
qf village panchayats, co-pperative.rastitutip^§*£j 
rural health and hygiene, library movement, 
scouting etc. The object underlying this 
scheme is to train village guides who will be 
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Churning of butter milk in progress at Deori Village. 
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M Salvation of India lies in Cottages." 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


THE THIRD 

WV HE RURAL INDIA” coflipleteS, 
* three years. The environments in 
which it made its appearance are comple¬ 
tely changed. The hopes and expectations 
with which it started its promising; career 
seem to be receded far -oh. the ;, 
horizon at the moment £ Arid in the 
midst of a situation wholly unfavourable 
fora constructive career, the Journal is 
determined to fight its way onwards afid 
serve its mission to a successful end. 

The World is in the midst of a great 
conflagration. The War has entered into 
the third year. The end of this dreadful 
nightmare is not within sight. Starting 
with Europe it now envelopes the far 
East and threatens at the very gates of 
India. The intensity and the indefinite 
prolongation of War has filled the whole 
world, including India, with war menta¬ 
lity. All other claims and considerations 
quite naturally, seem to be subordinated 
to meet the exigencies of war. Funds 
created - for constructive Nation-building 
works ^should now add war finance, and 
the people engaged in constructive activi¬ 
ties too are at the moment mostly made 
use of in doing war propaganda, collecting 
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War Funds and helping in the recruiting 
campaign. ; In,a life and death struggle 
in which thf Britishers find themselves, 
no reasonable people will accuse them of 
suspending ^constructive nation-building 
aetiv^es 5r to set aside the claims of. 

* nafio^buildii^g- of a dependent country as 
ours forjthfi time being. 

Odiously, the back-ground explains 
why the movement of Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion has been a$ a low-ebb during the 
year Under review. Certain activities 
carried . on by the Government Depart¬ 
ments, of: Rural Reconstruction in 
Provinces were nothing more than mere 
window-dressing. The Congress workers 
on the other hand were engaged in the 
Satyagraha Campaign, which still conti¬ 
nues. Otherwise too, political workers 
or Congress Workers as a class Uive 
received a different type of training in 
public service and do not much believe 
in silent constructive work. They believe, 
it is the snatching of political power that 
counts. Once political power comes into 
their hands, all thfe nation-building work* 
would be accomplished inno time. Both 
by training and temperameir^they are 
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unsuited for constructive work ‘which 
provides no excitement and is virtually a 
slow death in obscurity according to 
many of them. Inspite of Gandhiji's 
insistence on constructive work in villages 
they do not seem willing to let off their 
scepticism and follow Gandhiji in this 
respect. 

The greatest draw-back under which 
the movement suffers is want of organi¬ 
sation and the guidance of independent 
leadership. With Government, running 
of a department of Rural uplift is a part 
of charitable or humanitarian work with 
which they do not much concern them¬ 
selves. With politicians as a class, it is 
a convenient hand-maid of political 
movement which only claims their 
attention when there is no political work 
or agitation in the country. It is a pity, 
a constructive movement of such dimen¬ 
sions which aims at complete renaissance 
of village life in this country should 
content itself with such a pitiful existence 
and lack' sincere will and determination 
of the people which is so absolutely 
necessary to make it a success. The 
whole thing, is a sad commentary on our 
sincere intentions to build a nation. 

We must admit, we have not yet 
started a serious effort at Nation-building. 
The will is lacking. The conviction is 
not sufficiently deepened. The bonds of 
selfishness and pettiness that chain us 
are not loosened. The narrow selfish 
and family considerations weigh supreme 
with us. We have not yet started to 
understand our identity as a part of a 
big whole. The spirit of complete mer- 


us—a nation of 40 crores—-a helpless 
specimen of humanity, ridiculed by all 
and counted nowhere in the comity of 
nations. The Atlantic Charter is not 
drawn for us, A helpless people like us 
can conveniently be ignored. Even in 
the midst of unparalleled destruction, the 
Post-War Reconstruction Committees 
have, in right earnest, started functioning 
in Europe and it is the same Europeans 
or White People, who could be entrusted 
with the Post-War Reconstruction mea¬ 
sures of India as well. For, we have yet 
to prove our capacity of being able to 
reconstruct our hearths and homes. 

The consciousness of feeling the 
pinch of national humiliation seem to be 
blunted in us. Is it not our every-day 
experience that a good number of right 
type of men are not available for village 
work or for the matter of that for any 
social or political work? The question has 
significance as to why there is such 
dearth of workers in almost every sphere 
of national service. However poor this 
country may be, we do. not see people 
complaining of want of money for national 
work. The universal complaint is that of 
not getting light type of workers. Where¬ 
from men will come ? Will the workers 
be imported from Europe for national 
service in India ? That is a real tragedy. 
This poverty of spirit and the absence of 
National honour is awful. We don't seem 
prepared to pay the price of becoming an 
honourable Nation. Unless we do it, we 
cannot effectively stop appointment of 
AU White Post-War Reconstruction 
Committees for India and complete, 
disregard of our national existence in the 


ging ofthe part to develop the whole is 
not yet developed in us. The limitation 
which is ^ own creation has rendered Councils of the Nations. 
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The movement of Rural Reconstruct 
tion provides the opportunity that we 
should give a fitting reply to the enemies 
of our freedom by proving our capacity 
in'this great nation-building experiment. 
Why should ndt thousands of our young 
men and women in Colleges and High 
Schools select villages in their neighbour¬ 
hood and start reconstruction work as a 
part of their training in social service. If 
consciousness of nation-building is there, 
there should be no High School or College 
without a Rural Development Association. 
Young men and women belonging to 
these associations all over the country 
can take charge of thousands of villages 
and transform the phase of the country¬ 
side as youths in Germany and many 
other European countries are already 
doing in their own. Various public and 
official agencies too can come together 


and create an All India platform arid a 
country-wide organisation to conduct the 
movement. This coming together and 
knitting of various constructive nation- 
building agencies in a single All India 
organisation, will in course of time, 
develop leadership in the movement which 
is an absolute need of the hour. 

Time and again we have drawn the 
attention, of brother workers to call in an 
All India Rural Development Conference 
through these columns and once again 
now we wish to remind them to take up 
the issue in right earnest. If, in the 
midst of such destruction Europe could 
think of planning Post-War Reconstruc¬ 
tion measures, India should not wait 
and sit with folded hands in matters 
of national reconstruction, till war 
terminates. 


NOTES 


GANDHI JAY ANTI, 

OR the last 20 years and more * Gandhj 
Jayanti * has become our National Festi¬ 
val It has become an occasion for pushing 
on the sales of Khadi and other cottage indus¬ 
tries and thus removing the misery and the 
poverty of the poor in the land. More than 
politician, Gandhiji is essentially a saint and 
a humanitarian, and, therefore, a man of the 
poor. Service of the poor is and has been his 
“ Rashfcra Dharma ", which he has also consi¬ 
stently tried to inculcate in the lacs of his 
country map. In accordance with his wishes 
* Gandfii Jayanti ’ is an occasion to effect the 
largest sales of Khadi and to patronise the 
village produced articles. We earnestly wish 
that the rich and the moneyed people of the 


cities who really feel for the misery and the 
poverty of their village brethern should utilise 
this occasion and provide work and encourage¬ 
ment to them by sending some of their money 
into their pockets through * Gandhi Jayanti * 
purchases. 

To those who are rich in the spirit of 
human brother-hood and wish to indeutify 
themselves with the spirit, of which Gandhiji 
is a symbol, would do still better by going to 
villages for service and living their lives 
amongst the villagers for a week or so on this 
** Jayanti ” occasion. Such a week spent i$ 
the midst of the villagers, with a selfless 
service for their improvement, besides being' a 
great education to the peotffcwould go, 
would also at the same time give\o]ace to the 
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spirits of the gnat saint whose Birth-Day we 
have learnt to honour and observe. Thou¬ 
sands of spirited young men who are not 
materially so fortunately placed as some of 
their rich friends in the cities should better 
give a lead in observing “ Gandhi Jayanti ” 
hi a more realistic way which is also a true 
Gandhian way. 

DUTIES OF VILLAGE WORKERS 

BULLETIN NO. 2 

DEPARTMENT OP RURAL RECONSTRUCT 
TION (BENGAL) 

The Department of Rural Recons¬ 
truction of Bengal has sent to us this 
Bulletin No. 2, which has been widely 
circulated in that Province, for publica¬ 
tion and comment. It discusses the basic 
theme, “the need of self-help among 
village people”, on which there are no 
two opinions, and lays down a programme 
of work for the guidance of the village 
workers. With slight variations here and 
there to suit locai conditions, which, of 
course, differ from place to place, the 
main items of rural reconstruction are the 
same and, therefore, we believe, this 
bulletin which we reproduce below, has a 
wider appeal and should be read and 
digested with profit by village workers 
throughout the country. 

“All thinking people will agree that the 
first important step in the scheme of treat¬ 
ment is a correct diagnosis of the disease. If 
the diagnosis be correct, however serious 
and chronic the malady, there may be possi¬ 
bilities of cure. But if the diagnosis itself be 
wrong* the whole scheme must fail. 

That is the reason why we devoted our 
first bulletin to the analysis of our national 
qaalady And made an attempt to diagnose the 
real causes at the root Poverty and ill- 
health of the nation are not causes but mere 
symptoms, though unfortunately so very 
acute now that they virtually form a vicious 
circle aggravating die causes themselves. The 
primary ( ntiaes are aU die same different and 
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distinct With all the emphasis at our com¬ 
mand we shall repeat that at the root of our 
misery is first and foremost the colossal igno¬ 
rance of our people. Next to that is our 
tragic apathy and fatalism, our lack bf 
ambition and self-confidence- and, most un¬ 
fortunate of all, an intensely selfish indi¬ 
vidualism with utter disregard of the fact 
that the individual is merely a part of the 
community and the part cannot thrive if the 
whole succumbs. That God Almighty has 
never done and had no reason whatever to 
make us poor, that from times immemorial 
communities have lived in abundance or in 
scarcity, in prosperity or in want according 
to the degree of their knowledge, the intensity 
of their ambition and the quality and strength 
of their effort, is a great truth which, in our 
dire ignorance, we fail to see. That wealth 
and prosperity are not gifts but the acquisition 
of the intelligent people, that every man and 
woman constituting the community must 
learn to become more efficient, must aspire to 
rise higher and still higher and must struggle 
accordingly, that the individual man or 
woman cannot grow without the community 
and that in his or her own interest must 
learn to serve and to sacrifice for the parent 
structure as a sacred duty, that in mutual 
dependence unity and organisation lies our 
salvation, our strength and our ability to rise 
even from the present depth of misery and 
starvation, we pitiably refuse to realise. And 
nothing will happen until we do so. 

Just think, is there any sufficient reason 
why our people should be so poor, so sick 
and so miserable in all respects as they are 
to-day? Is this beautiful province of mighty 
rivers, this rich delta of fertile plains, of lofty 
hills and ocean, the home of bilk, the home of 
tea, of jute, of coal, of timber, of iron, abound¬ 
ing in grain and fruit and material of every 
sort,-—is it really wanting in anything? Is there* 
a thing which we cannot have, a thing which 
we cannot produce or create? None, provided 
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wk realise the great truth, the mighty power 
that lies hidden in us and use it not as self- 
seeking individuals but collectively as a united 
and determined people. If instead of trying 
to devour each other, we only realise our 
mutual dependence, our obligations and in 
enlightened self-interest learn to serve and to 
work as a team, there is no reason why our 
miseries should not become a matter of the 
past. Mother earth has given us everything 
conceivable if we have the knowledge, the 
ambition and the endeavour to explore and 
exploit it. And there is nothing impossible, 
no obstruction too great and no power that 
can check our onward march if we have the 
will and the determination to proceed. 

This is one of the primary lessons that 
Rural Reconstruction is out to teach. If we 
are poverty-stricken it is entirely and definitely 
our own making and no one else can or will 
remove it. The merciful God Himself has 
said that even He does not help those who do 
not help themselves. We are really what we 
have made ourselves and our salvation also 
must lie in our own hands, in our capacity to 
struggle harder, in our ability to unite solidly 
as a people, in the sincerity of our co-opera¬ 
tion with one another, in the self-less service 
and sacrifice which the community needs and 
urgently demands and in that determined 
effort which knows no obstacles. 

And let it not be misunderstood that we 
are trying to mis-lead or side-track the issues 
nor need anyone think that we are the only 
backward and poverty-stricken people in the 
world and that until wealth has rained from 
the skies or somehow, poverty has been 
removed nothing can be done. Take it from 
us that nothing of that sort can or has ever 
happened. There have been other' people 
equally poor and they have suffered just the 
same way as we are to-day and not until had 
they developed those great qualities and nation- 


been even more malaria-stricken lands than 
ours, but it has been driven away from those 
lands as if it never existed before not by 
supernatural powers but by their own com¬ 
bined, determined and well planned effort. 
There is nothing which united, sustained and 
determined effort of a nation cannot do. 
Nothing that will and character cannot 
achieve. How rightly a thoughtful economist, 
dealing with the then similarly backward 
people of a European country, has observed:- 

“The wealth of a nation lies not in the 
material resources at its command but in 
the energy , initiative and moral fibre of its 
people . Without these qualities, no country 
can become permanently prosperous . With 
them no unfavourable circumstances can 
long prove an insuperable obstacle 

Where there is a will, there is a way. 
What others have been able to do, we also 
can. What we need most is a real and 
sincere desire to have more, an intelligent and 
enlightened knowledge to acquire it, a deter¬ 
mination to pull ourselves up, as a commu¬ 
nity, a sincere consciousness of our national 
degradation, a new outlook on life, a new 
psychology, and a new concept of duties and 
obligations—in short, a complete metamor¬ 
phosis of the mind—which is the essential 
pre-requisite of any real change and lasting 
progress. 

Let us answer another question—what 
is the ultimate objective of Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion and how do we propose [to achieve it ? 
We do not pretend to know all and shall always 
welcome new ideas and new suggestions from 
whatever quarters they may come. But ideas 
must stand the test of scrutiny. We notice, 
for instance, that some people, many of them 
eminent, think that the ultimate goal of rtiral 
reconstruction should be a complete transfor¬ 
mation of the villages into industrial towns. 


Subject to certain reservations and adjustments 
al characteristics that we have sketched above, of labour and capital,: we ysekNe- none in oar 
# 9 tie they ablest shake it off. There have- desireto see . the- country industrialised totb 
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mltegdscaieaiKl cottag* industries* In fact, 
ira l^vt ampbAsiQed ^iat there is no hope of 


If & genuine and complete regeneration of the 


agricultural prosperity until at least 25 per 
* cent of our agricultural population is directed 
to otlj»r useful pursuits. But may we point 
out that life in highly industrial towns is not 
the last word in the mode of living. Indeed 
there are reasons to think that even the 
western world may abandon this ides^. At 
any rate our firm conviction is that for us it 
would not only be impracticable but a real 
tragedy if we discarded the villages in favour 
of the towns. If the ugliness wrought by 
human hands could be counteracted, the 
beautiful villages of Bengal are a blessing. 
The fresh air, the clear skies, the open spaces, 
the green meadows are nature’s free gifts 
which town life can never aspire to compen¬ 
sate for. What we want is the improvement 
of the rural population in all its aspects and 
to provide our villages with those amenities 
which will change the drudgery of village life 
to pleasure and convert the villagers into 
ever improving country gentlemen who, both 
from the point of view of material comfort as 
well as of the freshness and fitness of body 
and mind, would become the envy of the 
town dweller. That is the ultimate goal and 
we have absolute faith that this is the right 
goal and the right objective that Rural 
Reconstruction should have placed before it 
As to the plan of action, we do not intend 
to belittle the problems by putting forth one 
hurriedly and in * short bulletin. The task 
of developing die nation economically, physi¬ 
cally and socially needs a very thorough and 
comprehensive planning which cannot be done 


nation is to be brought about, the people 
themselves must make an effort from within 
and must bear the brunt of the burden. There 
is no other hope and no othej; possibility. 
The nation must be prepared and trained for it. 

To those few men and women who may 
have faith in this scheme and in this message, 
who feel inspired with the ideal of service, and 
who are prepared to give their very best to 
the great cause of building better men and 
better Bengal, we shall, to begin with reco¬ 
mmend the following points:— 

(1) Launch and carry on intensive 
propaganda by all possible means, by personal 
talks, by lectures, by posters, by dramas and 
songs to educate and to create an awakening 
and conscious enthusiasm amongst the villa¬ 
gers. By personal touch, understanding and 
sympathetic dealing, inspire hope and faith in 
their hearts. Discuss and argue until they 
are convinced that they can make themselves 
better and happier if they make a determined, 
combined and sustained effort It is a Herat, 
lean task and so do not expect easy success 
nor is there any t reason to lose hope by diffi¬ 
culties and early failures. Determined appli¬ 
cation shall never fail. 

(2) Organise them into Rural Recon¬ 

struction Samities with real leaders on the 
top—the men who have the flame of enthu* 
si&sm, of love, of service and sacrifice ever 
flowing in their - hearts. Only those who 
genuinely feel for others, who are more anxi* 
ous to give than to take, can lead and inspire 
confidence. c 


(3) Make a thorough and detailed survey 
Hof .has any one discovered tha of the needs and requirements of the villagers 
Royal Road yet But one thing » certain, and the village. Compile, analyse and 

' . , ' ■ . Mfc , " ", 



NOTES 


discuss the facts with them and with experts, if 
available, and pitch your hope and ambition 
as high as you can to lift the people economi¬ 
cally, socially, physically and, in fact, in all 
' respects possible. 

(4) Draw out a really comprehensive 
programme, leaving no aspects of village life 
unattended. Let every member of the village 
community think, act and dream of the possi¬ 
bilities of educational, economic and physical 
development. 

(5) Select a nice and open spot some¬ 
where in the centre of the village and build 
with voluntary labour and contributed bam¬ 
boos and straw a neat and clean hall measur¬ 
ing not less than 15 to 20 cubits. Make it a 
beauty spot and use it as the headquarter of 
the society. Furnish it with bamboo benches 
and furniture similarly made. This is your 
village club and the village night school. 

(6) Volunteer your own services or find 
from somewhere else an enthusiastic and 
entertaining teacher for the school. Induce 
every male adult to attend four times a week 
to acquire knowledge and learning. Let igno¬ 
rance and illiteracy become a sin and a crime. 
Arrange for the education of the women-folk 
also in the mornings if possible. 

(?) Constitute a village development 
fund in the following way:— 

(«) In a public meeting, induce all 
those who get two meals a day to 
put by a handful for the village. 
By common consent appoint diff- 

^ erent volunteers for differentials 
to collect this mustibhiksha and 
give each contributor a slip ora 
cardan which his weekly mutit 


shall be duly noted. Let all the* 
collections be brought together to 
the charge of th6 most honoured 
man, i. e., the most honest man 
of the village. He shall be the 
cashier, and every detail of die 
fund will be duly registered and 
accounted for. 

(») In addition, collect during every 
harvest small subscriptions in kind, 
e.g., paddy, jute, etc., etc,, from 
every family who has any cultiva¬ 
tion and deposit these receipts 
also in the main account. Not 
more than }ths of the income may 
be utilised for the maintenance of 
the school, club and for other 
activities of the society and the 
balance put by in the Savings 
Bank or, *in the beginning, with 
some reliable person to form the 
nucleus of the Village Emergency 
Fund. Even with annas 8 per 
family per year as much as fifty 
lakhs can be collected and it is 
really a shame for the villagers 
that every little calamity should 
reduce them to a state pf Starva¬ 
tion and make them entirely de¬ 
pendent on the help of others. A 
proud villager should feel ashamed 
of this and must endeavour to free 
himself of this unfortunate bond¬ 
age. (It is your duty to look 
after the poor and needy and the 
starving in your village.) 

(8) Do your utmost to improve agrl* 
culture and cattle of the viltagp by introduc¬ 
ing better seed* bmm cidfivatipn, ^be^er '. 
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better drainage and irrigation. 
Mors about it in our next bulletin* 

(0) Haye 'a programme of building 
etraight and wide roads and carry it out, taking 
sufch help from the Union and Local or 
District Boards as they may find possible to 
give. Roads, are a great necessity to open 
up the villages and to raise the price of agri¬ 
cultural commodities* 

(10) Look to the needs of water-supply 
and see what can be done to provide the 
village with wholesome drinking water. Instil 
in them the importance of cleanliness and 
generally, of health and hygiene and let them 
get into the habit of boiling their drinking 
water if they cannot get tube-well water yet. 

(11) Study the drainage system of the 
village and systematically tackle the problem 
of rooting out Malaria bag and baggage from 
it by destroying according to a comprehensive 
plan all the places where mosquitoes can 
breed. Small depressions, stagnant Dobas 
and ditches and unhealthy vegetation must 
be filled up or drained off or converted into 
tanks or treated with kerosene. Small fish 
are a great humanally to destroy mosquito 
larvae-. 

(12) Organise the systematic destruc¬ 
tion, of, water-hyacinth and. clear up your 
tanks and khals of the pest to give you clearer 
water,, healthy fish and free passage. But 
note that one effort will not do. It needs 
continuous attention and a determined will 
bebipd. As a good housewife brooms her 


floor every day, so should the good villagers 
keep their villages clear and their tanks and 
their khals free from suffocating vegetation 
and harmful pests. Teach j the villagers to, 
attack them as soon as they see them appear. 
Waiting until they have over-fun the tanks 
and khals is to welcome the foe. 

(13) Wage war against expensive social 
customs and introduce the habit of budgeting. 
Teach the Rural people to sink their differ¬ 
ences and to settle their disputes amicably. 
Unity is strength. 

(14) Study, practice and talk and dream 
of co-operation in all spheres of life, co¬ 
operative farming, co-operative marketing, 
co-operative finance, c o-operative cottage 
industries, and co-operative living generally. 
The world will not dare stand against you if 
you co-operate and play your part honestly, 
efficiently and determinedly. 

15 Have faith in the God Almighty, 
the giver of everything and the rewarder of 
man’s effort. He can and does give every¬ 
thing to those who try and try hard enough. 
He says— 

“Let them ask (and try first). We shall 
give everything.” “We shall give a,new 
world even, if some one really searched for it'* 

May He bless your efforts with success. 



Illegal exactions of legal due§ 

By K. G. Mashruwala 


ANE of the problems, which a worker has 
” to face in Villages, is the protection of 
the villager against the adoption of third 
degree methods by village officers for recover¬ 
ing ostensibly legal dues from people who are 
unable or unwilling to pay them This is an 
indigenous evil more prevalent in State-India 
than in British India. Stiff, and even heart¬ 
less, laws are already there to enable govern¬ 
ment officers to exact their statutory “pound 
of flesh” from debtors to the government. It 
arms the officers with various processes of 
distraint, upto the forfeiture of the debtor’s 
lands irrespective of the amount of the claim. 
But distraint can produce only distress and 
not money, if the debtor has no resources 
left to get it. A private creditor, even if he 
is a heartless man, is after exhausting all legal 
remedies obliged to write off a bad debt. Law 
will not allow him to use torture upon his 
debtor. Nor does law allow government 
officers to do so. Still in this unhappy land 
of ours, there is a wide-spread evil of employ¬ 
ing cruel methods of torture for recovering 
government dues. It is impossible to believe 
that superior officers are unaware of these; 
rather, there is often evidence to show that 
not only they connive at these, but even expect 
them to be adopted and, generally, do their 
best to shield the officers employing them. 
And, because officers who show largest 
collections and least arrears are regarded the 
most efficient and worthy of promotion, they 
exercise all their ingenuity to invent novel 
methods of torture. The following description 
given by a rural worker will illustrate the 
forms of cruelty still in vogue in our land:— 
“Thapfficers bring out a charpai (bed¬ 
stead) 4 tb 5 it. in breadth. The debtor is 


made to stand with his legs fully stretched out 
so that they will go beyond the breadth of the 
charpai. Then, a weight of about a maund 
is placed over his head, or a petty officer 
hangs on t|je neck of the debtor, so that the 
legs are stretched to the utmost. This cruelty 
is practised, until the victim’s friends produce 
the money due from him. Of course, some 
money-lender has to be sought out, whatever 
may be his terms for advancing the loan. 
The method is so very cruel, that at times 
cases happen when the victim’s friends get 
exasperated and belabour the officers out of 
sheer despair. But, as the torture is practised 
with the fullest confidence that the whole 
government machinery was at the back of the 
perpetrator, the belabourers ultimately stand 
to lose for their anger. Penal laws are at 
once put into operation, and the poor fellows, 
perhaps even the whole village, are fully 
punished. The story of torture, of course, 
remains unproved.” 

Such methods have absolutely no excuse. 
They cannot be employed even against a 
debtor, who refuses to pay his dues, although 
perfectly able to do so. And a government, 
which does not protect its subjects from the 
illegal practices of its officers, forfeits its claim 
to loyalty. But, as matters stand govern* 
menfc in India (both British and State) is not 
a protector of its people, but a parasite upon 
it. Unless therefore people develop their' 
inner strength, there is no remedy against these 
cruelties. It will not be inappropriate to und*g*c ? 
stand the factors which make the resort to,thin};: 
degree methods possible. They are perpetrated 
on various considerations. For instance, it it : 
expected that the victim will, in order to save 
him-self from the torture and hunaydiatioii. 
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Maw heaven and earth to get money enough 
to pay off his dues. But if a person, who is 
really poor and has no reasonable expectation 
Of earning sufficient to pay off the loan! gathers 
courage to suffer torture for oncei rather 
than borrow without a hope to repay, he will 
save not only himself from being made a 
victim again, but will also reduce the chances 
of the method being employed against others. 
Again, it is expected that the method adopted 
against one person will strike terror in the 
hearts of other defaulters. This doe's happen 
and they strain every nerve to find money for 
their respective dues. But if the Kisans 
become strong and organised enough to say, 
“if these are going to be the methods of 
recovering revenue, you may do your worst. 
You are not going to get a pie even from 
those, who have resources enough to get a 
loan,*' the torture must come to an end. 


Thirdly, these methods become possible, 
because the village community is disorganised 
and does not express its resentment against 
the officers concerned in a practical non* 
violent manner. Under exasperation, they at 
times resort to violence, butJt must be fully 
realised that in a government based on force, 
adoption of violence by the poor ultimately 
becomes the cause of their own further repres¬ 
sion. Organised non-violence is the only 
practical form of resentment, which they can 
adopt. The officers are after all people of 
their own locality and often their own kins¬ 
men, and it should not be difficult for the 
villagers to completely non-cooperate with 
them. 

It is the duty of the village worker to 
create the spirit of a united community in his 
village, and until this is achieved the mission 
of grama-seva cannot be regarded as fulfilled. 


IN THE CITY 


I lie in the city 

Whilst eternal Beauty rises over the mountains. 
I pine In the city 

Whilst Immortal springtime gushses in silver 

fountains. 

I cry In the city 

And birds ate singing, singing in the valleys. 


I rot Hi the city 

But sweet moss grows in moist and leafy 

alleys. 

] gasp in the city 

The pure winds blow from tree to tree without 
’ it. 

l Ae ln the city 

And dig me a grave and plant soft flowers 

about ft 


Despair in the city 
Filth in the city 
Hell in the city 
Yea—hell in the city. 

1 lie in the city— 

In hell, in filth, despair) 

And thou passest me by 
Rich man! 

Nor seest my sadness there. 

Thou goest to the mountains, the springs. 
The valleys, the woods, the leafy bowers— 
Thou goest free to these— 

To lusts and powers— 

But unto thy grave 
O tyrant! 

Thou goest bound 

Whilst eternal Beauty 

Rises over the mountains* , 

—Tandra Dari 
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A VILLAGE STUDY TOUR (Co#M,) 
By: G. K, Furanik 


Seventh Day; (May 16,1941) 

It was a return journey. Now our 
party consisted of six people, the writer 
himself, Pandit Makhan Lalji Chaturvedi, 
Pandit Devi Lalji Trivedi, Master Babu 
Ramji, Master Dhannekhan and Komal 
Kishor. With Prabhat Keertan (morning 
songs), we started the journey. On our way, 
we passed through Paroda and one more 
village, where we did some educative propa¬ 
ganda. The Zamindar and other important 
people of village Paroda, Rajputs by caste 
assembled to meet us. There was a lively 
discussion between us about the duties of 
Kshatrias in the programme of present 
revival in the country, which was educative 
and effective. 

Beyond this village, our way to Pawa— 
a beautiful water-fall-lay through the forest 
with no marked foot path to lead us to our 
destination. Depending on the guidance 
given by the Thakurs of the village, we made 
our way to Pawa in the direction shown to 
us. The distance was long and it was hot 
summer. The monotony of the jungle and 
the parching heat of the hot summer was 
relieved by the occasional sweet music of 
Master Babu Raji and Dhannekhan. 

At about 11 A.M. our party reached at 
Pawa, This place is one of the beauty 
spots of Pohri Jagir and is rich in natural 
scenery. Our party passed the whole of the 
afternoon here. The beautiful water reser¬ 
voir in the river provided us an opportunity 
to indulge in swimming and diving exercises 
to leave off the feeling of tiredness of the 
journey, The highest record of time of diving 

1 minute 


and 12 seconds, while Dhannekhan came 
second, making a record of 1 minute. 

After bath we helped ourselves with a 
sumptuous meal and took little rest. At 
about 4 P.M. resuming our journey again 
we reached Bhensda village. Though our 
party was to go to Agarra—another village, 
but this village Bhensda being a centre of 
4, 5 neighbouring villages we saw better 
utility of our staying and halted here for the 
night. The whole programme of the evening 
was excellent. In the night, people from 
Ghatai and Best villages came to attend 
the meeting, who were explained the princi¬ 
ples of rural reconstruction. From a casual 
study it appears that these villages in the 
neighbourhood promise to be a good unit 
for starting a village uplift centre. At pre* 
sent, of course, we failed to make a choice of 
a dependable local leader among them. But, 
with increasing contact it is possible to dis 
cover local leadership and start a village 
centre over here. The Organiser. of the 
Rural Development is advised to keep in 
touch with these villages. 

The place where we halted for the night 
was simply charming. It is a Customs and 
Forest Post (Naka) of Pohri Jagir, surround* 
ed by dense * Palash ’ forest. Our host 
Prabhu Dayal Dwivedi is the Deputy Ranger 
of forest over here. He is also an ex-student 
of the Adarsh Vidyalaya. Through out he 
was all attention, and he and his men left 
nothing desired in the entertainment of the 
Party. The associations of the evening have 
all charm and sweetness about them# While 
leaving the place we were offered a donation 
of Rs, 5/- for village service by our host. Mr 
Dwivedi , V 
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IMgbth Day: (May 17,1941) 

This was the last day of our journey— 
back to Pohri (our Head Quarters). On 
our way we passed through Basai and Pipar- 
ghar Villages and did educative propaganda. 
, At about 9-0 A. M. we reached Krishnaganj. 

The Ktundar of Basai, Shri Banshidhar Jain, 
r was asked to start a village uplift committee 
in Basai and improve the sanitary condition 
of his village, which he agreed to do. 

Within these 8 days, our party toured the 
Eastern part of Pohri Jagir an'd studied a 
number of villages. In the way, the members 
of the party utilised their time in discussing 
the pros and cons of the tour. There was 
unanimity of opinion about its great practi¬ 
cal utility. On the question, as to what 


percentage of energy has each member of the 
party put in, in the daily programme of the 
tour, the verdict was that it was between 
40% to 50%. The lesson that was brought 
home to the party was that before proceeding 
on the second round of tour, it is advi&ble 
to chalk-out a detailed programme of daily 
activities to make the next tour still more 
successful. It should be seen that while in 
villages atleast 75% of energy of the party 
should be utilised in the daily round of service 
activities. 

On reaching Pohri, the Head Quarters, 
the party performed Flag Salutation and the 
first part of the Study Tour was brought* to 
the successful end with the singing of “ Vande 
Mataram ”. 



KISAN SPEAKS 
By G. B. Sirdeshpande, Bijap! 



R ECENTLY various people have sprouted 
up ill our country with their diverse 
schemes to lift me up from the deep mire in 
which I have been pushed knowingly or un¬ 
knowingly. Hitherto I have been accused of 
being apathetic to my own interest and 
welfare. I have been branded as extremely 
spendthrift. My veneration for the cow-the 
donor of milk to my famished children and 
the bullocks to work my fields-has often been 
flouted as the cause of my indebtedness. The 
burning of cow-dung as fuel (in the absence 
of any other easily available combustive) has 
been made much of. I have been taunted as 
never being happy without a law suit. I 
have been stigmatised as insanitary and 
unhygienic for sheltering myself with my 
beasts in the miserable huts. I have been 
hearing all this rather with amusement when 
I am not in my serious moods. My blood 
warms up when such advices are dinned into 
my ears with the solemnity of a Gospel. I 
know what my lands require since I have 
been with them for generations together. I 
know how to improve them by proper bunding 
and manuring. I know .what I should do to 
improve the breed of my cattle. I know how 
to build sanitary cottages to live peacefully 
and healthily. I know I should never rush 
into the Law Court. But alas!! Very few 
people have cared to understand why I do 
all these things. I have as much human 
instinct in me as others in pursuit of happi¬ 
ness. All my attempts to improve myself 


are being foiled by the slow moving wheels 
of the Government and the self centred upper 
ten in the land. 

Whenever I claim to be protected from 
the vagaries of monsoons by having cheap 
irrigation works, all sorts of financial and 
technical difficulties crop up. My welfare 
has no value in the otherwise improvident 
administrative machinery. I have been looked 
upon as a perpetual milch cow requiring no 
fodder to nourish upon. When I cry to save 
me from the slump in prices of my produce 
the outworn doctrine of Laissez Faire comes 
forward. 

I often wonder why Presindent Roosevelt 
has been taking so much trouble and risk to 
keep the cotton prices at remunerative level 
to save his farmers, when in our country our 
experts opine that our economic misery is 
due to our own failings. Could he not have 
imported some of our sun-burnt experts 
to administer homilies to his farmers? Is 
not the task incredibly so very simple ? 

My problem cannot be long deferred. 
My welfare must figure largely in the future 
administration. All other interests must be 
subordinated to mine. Because I form the 
bulk of the population. Otherwise all the 
grand structure that will be built without me 
will come down with a crash when I attempt 
to ease my back. Shall I be heard ? Shall I 
be counted? or will ignorant vanity have 
its play? „ / • 



AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ft THEIR CONSOLIDATION 

Bjr Nuldbar Mitra, m.a., B. Com., Lecturer in Economics, 
Kanyakubja College, Lucknow. 


l is a country characterised by its vast¬ 
ness and variety. At the last census, the 
’ total area of British India was returned at 
crores of Acres and the total popula¬ 
tion at about 35 crores of persons, speaking 
about a dozen principal languages. Another 
feature of the country is its preponderating 
dependence upon agriculture, which forms the 
staple industry of its teeming millions. The 
total cultural area is no less than about 43 
crores of acres engaging about 67 per cent of 
the entire population. Now it is undoubtedly 
true that India is a rural country; the percent¬ 
age of the rural population to the total is app¬ 
roximately about 90, which varies from 96.6 
in Assam to 77,4 in Bombay, the least ruralis- 
ed province. The latest figures that are avail- 
*ble for some of the foreign countries reveal 
the following facts: 

England & Wales 20 % Rural population. 

& A. 43 . g % 

Canada 46.3% 

Northern Ireland 49.2 % „ 

France 51.0% 

India 90.0% „ 

The pressure of population on land has 
been constantly increasing; in the year 1881, 
fte percentage of population solely dependent 
; on AgricuUure was only 57, while it rose to 
® y«ar 1931. The one remarkable 
of this tendency of excessive and 
increasiog pressure on land has been witnessed 
the size of the cultivator’s 
bbMing has declined miserably. By the term 
1 Holding' is understood, for the purposes of 
area cultivated by a single 
GMnNfaos on all agri- 
^ in one or mm 


than one village. This total area may be, as 
is often the case, divided into a number of 
small fragments, which also are scattered over 
the whole village area. 

Smallness of Holdings 

The average holding for the different 


Bombay 

12.2 Acres. 

Punjab 

9.2 „ 

C. P. 

8.5 „ 

Madras 

4.9 „ 

Bengal 

3.1 „ 

Bihar 

3.0 „ 

Assam 

3.0 „ 

U. P. 

2.5 „ 

But these figures 

cannot be taken to be 


—j ui uic actual situation. 

The real situation can be misrepresented under 
the disguise of a simple average, for it includ¬ 
ed within its folds units of varying sizes and 
degrees. However, even the above figures 
show that the average holding for the United 
Provinces is 2.5 acr$s; the writers enquiry con¬ 
ducted in about a dozen villages intheDis- 
trict of Allahabad tells a different tala The 
following table summarises the results of that 
enquiry: 

Size of the Holding. Number Percentage, 
of Holdings. 

Below .5 Acres 
*5 to 1 

1 to 2 

2 to 4 

4 to 6 
6 to 10 
10 to 15 
15 to 20 „ 

Above 20 Acres. 


Total; 


56 

17 

77 

22:5 

96 

28.1 

55 

15.4 

27 

7.5 

21 

6.2 

8 

2.3 

4 

.9 « 

1 

.1 



345 

100 


m 







agricultural holdings and their consolidation • 


Now here we find that about 68 per cent 
of the holdings measure even below 2 acres, 
and out of the remaining 32 percent about 
15 per cent fall between two and four acres. 

• The condition is severe not only to this 
extent; but itia further aggravated by the fact 
that even these tiny holdings are subdivided 
into a number of small plots, which are scatt¬ 
ered throughout the whole village land. 
Smallness of Plots 

The 345 holdings under enquiry were 
subdivided in more than a thousand plots. 
The latter term is used to denote that much 
area of land which is cultivated by one or 
more than one cultivators, in common, at one 
place and in one compact block of land. The 
one peculiar feature of these plots is that they 
are microscopic in size, so much so that 
while ploughing, the peasants find it very 
difficult to turn the bullocks round. During 
his tours, the writer found that there were 
almost as many plots which could very easily 
be compared, in size, with our drawing rooms. 
To what extent the plots have become smaller 
can easily be judged from the following table: 

Size of the plots Number of Percentage. 


(in 

acres) 

plots. 


Below 

.1 

78 

7.0 

.1 

to 

.5 

367 

34.1 

.5 

to 

1 

353 

32.1 

1 

to 

2 

209 

18.8 

2 

to 

3 

56 

4.8 

3 

to 

4 

17 

2.0 

4 

to 

5 

11 

0.9 

5 

to 

7 

4 

0.3 

7 

to 

10 

- 

- 

10 

to 

15 • 

1 

- 


Total 

1,096 

100 


% A perusal of these two tables shows that 
34$ mtltivators had 1,096 plots; this gives 
about three plots per culti¬ 
vator, CeFtainly, this t? not so undesirable; 
it is to sozne extent even satisfactory. But 


the actual conditions are far from satisfactory 

Scatteredness of Plots 

By the term ' scatteredness of plots ’ we 
understand that the total holding of a culti- 
vator is divided into a number of smaller 
plots which too are spread'over the whole 
village area; in short, that one cultivator 
cultivates more than one plots. This is quite 
visible from the following table: 


Number of Number of culti- 

Percentage. 

plots vators cultivating 


the 

stipulated 


number of plots. 


1 Plot. 

146 

40.8 

2 Plots. 

74 

21-6 

3 „ 

28 

8.5 

4 „ 

25 

7.3 

5 „ 

19 

5.7 

6 „ 

11 

3.1 

7 „ 

11 

34 

8 „ 

4 

1.2 

9 „ 

5 

1.4 

10 „ 

5 

1.7 

11 ,, 

4 

1.2 

12 „ 

3 

1.1 

13 „ 

1 

.3 

14 „ 

1 

.3 

15 „ 

4 

1.2 

Above 15 plots. 

4 

1.2 

Total 

345 

100 

Thus we see 

that more than 

half of the 


cultivators cultivate more than one ptyt? 
each. The one obvious consequence of this 
increasing number of plots per headhas been 
that the poor cultivators have to cover a 
great distance if they were to make a complete 
round of their holdings. For instance, 
of the villages under enquiry, it was fope# 1 ^ 
out that a cultivator having a large 
of plots had to cover a distance of afcoa^., ; 
mile and a half, if be ever,wished to talfc* 
round or bis total holding.. Simijp? distance* 
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were measured for a few more villages and the 
following results were recorded: 

Name of the village Distance that a culti¬ 
vator ( having the 
largest number of 
plots) has to cover in 
order to make a full 
round of his scattered 
holding. 


Hamnagar 

(In Yards)* 
2,912 

Mahebakachhar. 

2,392 

Nagrehakalan 

1,976 

Nizampur. 

1,872 

Laikaura 

1,768 

Pakaura 

1,664 

Jamnapurkachhar 

1.456 


# 1,760 yards & 8 Furlongs = 1 Mile. 


Causes and Consequences 

This smallness and scatteredness of the 
holdings is in the main due to First, the Laws 
of Inheritance, whereby the whole property of 
a cultivator is divided equally, after his death, 
by his heirs: Secondly, the growing number of 
ejectments, which take place on very fanciful 
.grounds, such as cultivator’s failing to pay the 
periodical * Nazarana ’ or failing to do ‘Begar’ 
(forced labour) for the Zamindar: Thirdly, 
the increasing number of new purchases that 
the cultivators make from season to season* 

What consequences these causes have 
hrodght about, we shall see later: here a few 
words may be added in this connection. So 
far as the ejectments are concerned, we have 
little to say for much has been done in the 
form of our new Tenancy Act to stop or at- 
least Considerably check the practice of eject¬ 
ing the cultivators from their land, unless 
sufficient cause, as defined in the said Act, is 
shown for doing so. New purchases are 
, >hade^ the peasants when they find that the 
ilready in <their possession are not 
sufficient Id glyft them a good return and 


provided they have means to do so. Some* 
times additions are also made in exchange 
for those fields from which the peasants are 
ejected. Thus, new purchases are partly 
justified and partly unjustified. Justified ' 
because new additions would mgan a larger 
holding and consequently a larger return ; but 
unjustified for it may lead to an unmanageable 
number of plots. Then we come to the Laws 
of inheritance. People have attached to 
these laws social importance and social 
significance. The present writer would 
strongly dissent from such a view. The laws 
have a purely economic value behind them. 
Some opine that, being of social-imposition, 
the laws are not easy to change without much 
public opposition. It may be mentioned here 
that the present laws of inheritance are not 
social-imposition. They have been in exis¬ 
tence since times immemorial, but in the 
past the conditions were quite different. 
The problem has caused anxiety only during 
the last decades. The gradual decline of 
cottage and other subsidiary industries led to 
an increase in the number of those depending 
upon agriculture. Impetus to this tendency 
was also given by the rapid increase of 
population, which, failing to find any other 
outlet for employment, had to fall back on 
land and land alone. Now under such, 
conditions when on the one hand the popula¬ 
tion is increasing and on the other avenues 
for employment are decreasing, it is natural 
that people would fall back upon land and 
should like to secure some share in land, 
howsoever small it may be. Again, the 
practice of the heirs dividing each and every 
plot of land equally is not without some 
justification; the plots are not of the same 
fertility. They differ, and differ greatly both 
in fertility and accessibility. ^ 

Thus, though the practice is an evil, it 
it is a necessary evil. People stick to these 
laws obstinately, no -doubt; they have no 
other alternative. Talks with a few peasants 
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have fully convinced me that, though illiterate, 
they are not fools; they sure sensible enough 
to understand their own interests. They are 
always ready to listen to reason. If they are 
provided with an alternative they are intelli¬ 
gent enough to^nderstand its advantages. 

Before discussing how the situation can 
be improved, let us first point out the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages that have been bro¬ 
ught about by the smallness and scatteredness 
of our Agricultural holdings. 

The advantages are: 

1. When a cultivator has a number of 
plots, but not more than two or 
three, scattered over the whole vill¬ 
age land, the possibility is that he 
will be able to avail himself of a 
variety of soils, also he runs lesser 
risk from frosts etc. 

2. Small plots particularly suit the per¬ 
sons of smaller means; and the Indian 
peasants are not rich enough to afford 
the luxury of large farms. But still 
the small unit should not fail below 
an economic level. 

The disadvantages are: 

1. Waste of time, labour and money in 
cultivating smal 1 units of land scatter - 
ed over the whole village land. 

2. Difficulty of introducing improved 
varieties of crops, scientific manures, 
modern labour-saving machinery etc. 

3. Waste of land in making boundary 
lines etc. 

4. Impossibility of making any perma- 
^ nent improvement on the land such 

as fencing, construction of well and 
tanks. 

5. In the absence Of bunds round the 
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* holdings, most of the farm-yard 
manure is carried away by flow of 
water when the rains set in. 

6. When a cultivator has a large num¬ 
ber of plots, he cultivates only those 
first which are more fertile and 
leaves the rest which lie fallow from 
year to year. 

A Scheme of Consolidation 

Ndw we may give a few suggestions 
that may profitably be employed to remedy 
the evil of the smallness and scatteredness of 
Agricultural holdings. These suggestions 
may be grouped into two classes, Direct 
Measures and Indirect Measures. 

Direct Measures 

Direct measures may be subdivided into 
(a) Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings 
and (b) Measures to improve Agricultural 
facilities and technique. 

By Consolidation is meant, first, to pool 
together all the small and scattered plots of 
all the cultivators of a village in one compact 
piece of land, and then to divide it among the 
different individual peasants in such a manner 
as to provide them with as large an area of 
land as possible and in the smallest possible 
number of compact plots of land. The 
intention of effecting improvement in agri¬ 
cultural facilities and technique is to raise the 
amount of Agricultural produce per acre of 
land. 

With these ends in view the following 
steps may be taken: 

The work of consolidation should l£ 
entirely voluntary and that it should be tabttf 
up wholly by the Co-operative Department® 1 
of the Provincial Govefas&iiti& > 
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.An extensive and country.wide propa* 
Hindis should fee la#: ached by both public and 
^ivale bodies and individuals to make the 
; Cdltivatora fully realise the manifold disadvan- 
■ t&ges, of which they are not certainly unaware, 
of the smallness and the scatteredness of their 
bbLdmgs. The cultivators should be made to 
feel personally that they should no longer 
tolerate the present size and nature of the hold¬ 
ings* This propaganda should be carried on 
both in the press and on the platform, Mass 
meetings may be organised in the country-side 
to impress upon the minds of the cultivators 
that the work of consolidation is for their 
welfare and that it has no ‘ Sarkari 1 motive 
behind it. The Zamindars should be assured 
that by taking such steps neither their 
Malguzari is going to be increased nor are 
the rentals to be decreased. In short, the 
object behind all this should be to win the 
confidence of the masses. To them also the 
6overnment’s Co-operative Departments are 
the best agency to undertake this task. They 
should organise mass meetings and should also 
appoint organisers to carry on this work in 
right earnest. 

The Organisers of the Co-operative 
Departments should be experts. They should 
know how to convince the cultivators. The 
villagers should by no means feel that the 
organiser is the ‘Sarkar’ and hence an alien. 
JWy personal talks with some villagers have 
*!Wed me that anything connected with the 
Sarkar never appeals to the cultivators, 
tttape it is proposed that the organisers 
shodld, as far as possible be selected from 
v'.<■ s' amongat the cultivators' ranks. They should 

that they should 
^ part in the ‘Party- 
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‘One village—One Society* should be 
the basis to form new societies. 

All the cultivators of a village should 
become the members of the Consolidation 
Society by signing a statement that he: 

(1) Agrees to the principle of rearrange- 
ment of scattered holdings so as to secure 
more compact blocks of fields for each owner; 

(2) Agrees to submit to any arrangement 
approved by two-thirds of the whole number 
of members in a General Meeting; 

(3) Agrees to permit the rearrangement 
of his lands in accordance with any such 
scheme and to give possession in accordance 
therewith for ever; 

(4) Agrees to submit to arbitration all 
disputes touching the business of the Society 
(including disputes as to rights, boundaries, 
rents, responsibility for land revenue and 
cesses and possession of the lands affected by 
any such scheme) that may arise during the 
existence of the Society: 

(5) Agrees to submit to any arrangement 
approved by two-thirds of the whole number 
of members in a General Meeting in case of 
any future partition or rearrangement of the 
consolidated area in which he may be 
concerned. 

When the Society has been duly regis¬ 
tered it should elect its own Panchayat or 
Executive Committee, which should be fully 
representative of the different interests. There 
should be atleast five members, including 
one Sirpanch. 

The Panchayat, in order to estimate the 
value of each and every plot, should study 
with the help of the organiser the following 
things:— 

(0 Whether the plot is near * wellor 
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a tank or has any other irrigation 
facility: 


(ii) Whether the plot lies in ‘ Kachhar ’ 

• or ‘ Uparhar * area. Whether it is 

situated near the Abadi or far away 
from it. 

(iii) What principal crops are/can be 
grown profitably on the plot, whether 
or not both the crops, Rabi and 
Kharif, can be raised under the pre¬ 
sent conditions of manure and irri- 

. gationetc. as obtaining in the village. 

When the Panchayat has studied all the 
above things it should estimate the total value 
of the holding of each cultivator; and then 
redistribute the whole land of the village in 
such a way as to make the value of the new 
compact holding of each cultivator equal (as 
far as possible) to that of his old holding. 
In redistributing the land the Panchayat should 
bear in mind the following points:— 

(a) If a cultivator has his own well or 
tank, he should be given land as close as 
possible to that well or tank, as the case may 
be. 

(b) If the holding of a cultivator con* 
sists of both ‘ Kachhar * and 1 Uparhar ’ lands 
he should be allotted plots from both types of 
land and the land so allotted would be sufficient 
enough so as to enable him to raise, if the 
local conditions so permit, both the crops. 

(c) If any cultivator has made any 
improvement on any plot then his new hold¬ 
ing should include that plot. 

% (d) The new compact plots should be 
of a rectangular shape, as far as possible from 
^<dd be invited and carefully con- 
the Panchayat, 


After full and due consideration of the 
objections final Scheme should be drawn up 
and submitted to the members in a General 
Meeting. 

If and when approved by two-thirds of 
the number of members* it would be made 
binding on all the members. 

The redistribution should take place on 
the basis of this new Scheme and the cultiva¬ 
tors should enjoy the same rights and 
privileges. 

In view of the fact that the cultivators 
have, at present, very straitened circum¬ 
stances, the Government should bear the 
entire cost of Consolidation. 

(b) To improve the agricultural techni¬ 
que and facilities the following steps may be 
taken: 

The system of Joint cultivation should be 
encouraged on the death of any cultivator, his 
heirs should not divide the land but instead, 
they should carry on all the agricultural 
operations in common, and should share in 
the produce of that land. 

The cultivators should be provided with 
modern agricultural tools and implements, 
scientific manures and irrigation facilities. 
Fencing round the holdings should also be 
encouraged. 

As and when facilities for irrigation and 
manure improve, attempts should be made to 
bring under cultivation ‘Usar’ lands that are 
lying barren, at present, due to sayeigl, 
causes including want of irrigation also. | g 

Improving varieties of rich crops such 
cotton, Rice and sugar-cane etc. should Also 
be introduced, if the nature,o| the }oca,l soil 
permits.. • ':v : 
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All tiieae steps will go a long way in 
tilting theagricultural produce per acre. These 
together with adequate marketing facilities 
will do much in assuring sufficient income to 
the cultivators. 

The benefits that are likely to accrue to 
the cultivators from these direct measures of 
consolidation and of other agricultural im¬ 
provements may be summarised as under: 

(1) Saving of time, labour and money 
in cultivation. 

(2) Increase in the area of land under 
cultivation. 

(3) Lesser chances of crops being 
destroyed by stray-cattle etc. 

(4) Increase of yield per acre. 

(5) Increase in the income of cultivators 
and thus increase in their standard of living. 

(6) Lesser number of disputes and hence 
saving of litigation expenses. 

(7) The Government will also benefit, 
for when land under cultivation increases, and 
when returns of cultivators also increase, the 
cultivators will not grudge a slight increase 
in their rentals. 

Indirect Measures 


stimulate the growth of cottage and subsidiary 
industries in the villages. Such industries may 
include Dairy, Poultry, and Spinning and 
Weaving of khaddar etc. , 

This will considerably reduce the present 
heavy pressure of population on land. 

Conclusion 

India is a country characterised by its 
predominance of agriculture. More than 
two-thirds of the people depend upon agri¬ 
culture which is the main occupation of the 
people. The increasing pressure of population 
on land together with the gradual decline 
of cottage and other subsidiary industries has 
greatly reduced the size of the cultivators* 
holding. The holding is not only smaller in 
size but also subdivided into a number of 
smaller fragments. Consequently the culti¬ 
vators have to cultivate more than one plots 
each. The following figures throw a great 
light in this connection : 

Total cultivated area 826.6 Acres, 

(under Enquiry) 

Total number of holdings 345 


Indirect measures may be taken on two 
Hues; First by industrialising the country. 
New industries would be opened in the country 
alawhole. 

This will reduce to a great extent the 
pressure of population on land. When 
people Will be able to earn sufficient and to 
spare in towns, they will have very little or 
M attr&ctioxs m the villages; and in this way, 
present practice of dividing the 

todm 

steps should also be taken to 


Largest Holding 
Average „ 
Smallest „ 


Total number of plots. 

Largest Plot 
Average „ 

Smallest „ 


Largest number of plots per 
cultivator. 

Average „ », 

Smallest „ ,, 


21.7 Acres. 
27. „ 

.1 „ 

I. 096 

II. 4 Acres. 
•8 ,, 
.01 „ 


19 

3.2 
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These conditions are in the main due to 
the laws of inheritance, ejectments and pur¬ 
chases of new plots from season to season. 
Jhe conditions can be improved by directly 
consolidating JJie agricultural holdings and 
indirectly by providing an increasing number 
of cottage and subsidiary industries. 

Methods followed in Foreign Countries 

Austria : A Scheme of restripment is 
forced if 66 per cent of the cultiva¬ 
tors are in the favour of the scheme. 
Again, the farm cannot be divided 
but is to go to a single heir and the 
settlement is to be made with the 
co-heirs by an indemnity, which may 
take the form of either a sum of 
money or mortgage. 

Denmark : Smaller holdings cannot be 


sub-divided; though they can be sold* 
The owner himself determines which 
child is to succeed. The other 
children get compensation. 

Germany : The law provides that the 
peasants should name a preferred 
heir, who alone succeeds to the 
Holding. * 

Russia : According to the laws of the 
, country, the Holding of the family 
passes on to only one heir. 
Switzerland: A Scheme of Consolida¬ 
tion- becomes binding if and when 
approved by 66 per cent of the 
cultivators, provided that they 
represent more than half of the land. 
Prussia: Consolidation is carried out 
if a bare majority of cultivators 
approves of the Scheme. 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES IN BARODA 

By M. H. Shah, m.a. 


I N a country where the majority of the 
people live in villages and depend upon 
agriculture, the question of village industries 
is bound to assume great importance. The 
non-economic character of Indian agriculture, 
the spare time of the Indian Agriculturists, 
increasing pressure of population upon agri¬ 
culture are a few of the many factors that 
make revival of old village industries and 
establishment of new ones a great need of the 
hour. 

Baroda which comprises an area of 8104 
sq. miles has SO towns and 2920 villages and 
19,g0,004 people live in villages. The con¬ 
secutive censuses from 1881 to 1931 have 
shown that pressure of population on agri¬ 
culture is increasing decade after decade. It 

to 71 per 


cent in 1931. All these factors point to the 
fact that Baroda is not an exception in this 
matter to the whole of India with only one 
redeeming feature that the Government of 
Baroda is wide awake to this need. 

The question of village industries is two- 
old* They are necessary both as subsidiary 
occupations and independent ones. No 
reader of ‘Rural India 1 need be reminded of 
the interesting discussion regarding Rural un¬ 
employment that was carried on in the columns 
of this journal. Without venturing to enter 
into the details, I would say that though fib* 
whole problem of Rural unemployment 
requires a detailed and careful study of 
local conditions, Rural unemployment il^f 
is in India-to a greater or lesser decree. 
the first need of our Villages is. ti* 
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aiW (rf viliagi industries that village stringency. But such a cold attitude would 
pepple can carry bn in their free hours, delay the uplift of the masses. A very happy 
Hand spinning, hand weaving, eri-rearing, feature of Baroda is that the rulers themselves 
r&po and lace making, embroidery, artificial take a very keen interest in the economic 
flower making and others are some of such uplift of the village people for^vhom a sum of 
industries that are found in the Baroda Rs. 1 crore was donated from his private 
■'ft®*®. purse by by late His Highness the Maharaja 

The second aspect of village industries is Sayajirao. Rs. 1 crore more are granted from 
the need of removing surplus population from his private purse by the present Highness 
agriculture. There are a number of ‘landless Pratapsingh Gaekwar. 
labourers everywhere in our country and if Besides the above two donations the 
they could be employed in some independent Director of Industries has got powers under. 
industry, agriculture would be freed from the Government orders to grant loans upto Rs. 200 
pressure of maintaining such people. These in each case, either for buying raw materials 
types of industries require a complete survey 0 r for buying implements to persons engaged 
of the local raw materials and then a study indifferent cottage industries such as hand- 
of the manufactures that could be obtained out loom weaving, tanning, dyeing and calico 
of them. If this task is patiently carried out, printing, lacquer work, brass metal work etc. 
it will revolutionise the whole rural area and Loans are given free of interest and are re¬ 
make the villages small smiling cities. The payable in small monthly instalments ranging 
following are some of such independent rural from Re, 1/- to Rs. 4/- according to the 
industries obtaining in Baroda:- amount of loan. The amount of Rs. 28,000 

Wood-carving, tanning and manufactur- is provided every year in the budget for grant- 
iog leather articles, metal work, lacquer work, ing these loans. An amount of Rs. 2,000 is 
Oil pressing, pottery, soap making, manu- recently sanctioned by Government for distri- 
facture of perfumes, basket making, glue bution of modern types of implements to 
making etc. cottage workers such as spinners, weavers 

There are numerous difficulties in the etc. for purchasing spinning wheels, carding 
way of these cottage industries. The first bows, looms, accessories etc. at half the cost, 
difficulty is that of finance. For cottage A sum of Rs. 10,000 was allotted from 
industries of any type, finance is the first the People’s Diamond Jubilee Trust fund for 
necessity. The villagers have to struggle giving scholarships for training in different 
hard to keep the wolf from the door and they cottage industries in as well as outside the 
have no money to purchase the raw materials State. The number of students who received 
or to postpone die sale of their finished pro- * scholarships was 225 and the total amount 
dteft till better prices are available. Bven spent was Rs. 7900. Two students were 
'ffie- Government of India has turned down sent to Wardha for training in paper making 
ffiahy of the recommendations of the In- and two to Sodepur near Calcutta for traih- 
dustria! Committee on the ground of finandal lag in crometanning and paper making, On* 
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student was sent to Mayo School of Arts, 
Lahore, for training in lacquer work and one 
for training in toy making to Channapatna, 
Mysore. 

The other difficulty is the competition of 
the factories. The village industries can hope 
to thrive only if they can monopolise certain 
articles by specialising in designs, knitting 
colours, etc. But thU the villagers-igno- 
rant and illiterate as they are-are not 
able to do. It is, therefore, necessary that 
they should be taught cheaper processes 
and special designs. The Government 
therefore has established the Diamond 
, Jubilee Cottage industries Institute with a 
view to impart practical training in improved 
methods of work in various cottage and 
• small industries to sons of artisans and the 
unemployed, to exhibit specimens of the 
handicrafts of the State in the Sales Depot of 
the Institute and to organise the marketing 
of the products of various cottage industries 
in the State. 

The Diamond Jubilee Cottage industries 
Institute is the central institution of the State. 
The following statement shows the classes 
and the number of students in each:— 

Name of the class. No. of students 
in each class. 


Calico Printing class. 16 

Block engraving class. 16 

Lacquer work class. 8 

Metal work class. 18 

Leather work class. 11 

Visnagar brass metal class 
and wood engraving. 8 

Smithy and cutlery class. 8 


The following subjects are taught in 
different classes of the Institute : — 

(1) Calico Printing, 

(2) Block engraving, 

(3) Lacquer work, 

(4) Metal work, 

* (5) Leather working and miscellaneous 

goods. 


Resides the Central Institution, training 
classes are run at various places in the 
district of the State. During 1939-40 demon¬ 
stration classes in handioom weaving were 
held at five centres at which 86 students 
were trained. New designs and new kinds 
of articles were introduced among the 
weavers at Patan, Damnagar and other 
places. Demonstration classes in carding and 
shipping were held at four centres and 
nearly 300 persons were trained. A calico 
printing class worked at Dwarka, Ranuj and 
Saukhariafor short periods. Altogether 86 
students were trained. Improved methods 
of bark tanning were demonstrated to chamars 
of twelve different centres of the State. A 
new class was started at Ladol for training 
chamars in the preparation of ordinary 
leather articles. Eighteen chamars were 
trained in the class. Eri silk demonstration 
class at Devli near Kodinar was continued. 
The success of the class encouraged the 
department to start another at Kachchiawadi 
near Navsari. The climate at both the places 
appears to be very well suited for rearing of 
eri silk worms. 

To advance the cause of cottage indus- 
tries in the State and to help buyers and pro¬ 
ducers, the Government have decided to keep 
a show-room-emporium in the Diamond 
Jubilee Cottage Industries Institute at Baroda 
for a display of the products of arts, Crafts, 
Cottage industries and other useful articles 
manufactured in the State. The manufactur¬ 
ers, big or small, are invited to send goods for 
sale at the show-room so as to enable them 
both to advertise and dispose off their products* 

The last but not least is the obstacle of 
the villager himself. His old and orthodox 
ways, his expensive habits, his pessimistic 
attitude and his neglectfulness are the main 
difficulties in the way of cottage industries 
and as long as a fresh optimistic attitude is 
not infused into the villagers, all efforts to 
develop our handicrafts are a gamble invite 



HOME FOR THE DISABLED 

By A. V. Thakkar 


CECUNDERABAD is very fortunate is 
possessing and running an excellent in¬ 
stitution for sheltering and providing a home 
for the lame and the maimed, the blind, for 
those who arc pronounced by the doctors as 
incurable, for the epileptic, for thenjentally 
defective and for the lepers too. Had it not 
been for the care and maintenance provided 
by this institution, all the one hundred and 
forty inmates thereof would have been on the 
streets, begging in the public squares or in the 
railway carriages and exposing their deformities 
for exacting charity from the unwilling public. 
Osm British Officer argued very recently, 
when a Congress worker wanted some help 
from a Government department for a deaf and 
dumb school which he was conducting, that 
their hands were full with people who were 
Whole and they could not spend money for 
attending to or caring for the deaf and the 
dumb and other defectives. This argument, 
if carried to its logical length, would deprive 
us of the benefit of all hospitals and even 
ordinary medical treatment. More so for 
such people as are called the disabled for 
life, but all the same who should be cared for, 
out of pure humanitarian motives. 

_ Mr. C. C. Paul, O.B.E., M.I.C.E., an 
Engineer and a social worker is the soul of 
this institution. He was kind enough to 
show me round this Home during August 
lest One phase of that institution struck me 
very much and that was the service being 
watered to the disabled inmates, men, women 
gd children by four Italian Sisters, who 
were pledged merely to serve without pay- 
nent thea needs being met by their Mission 


and further pledged not to pr^elytize. The 
way in which they mingle with the unfortu¬ 
nate boys and girls when they sang in a 
chorus or in the form of garba’, how they 
helped even the maimed to take part in the 
chorus, how they cared for the blind and the 
lepers, was a sight to see! Naturally the 
mortality is heavy in such an institution and 
the dead have to be handed over to people of 
their respective religions, Hindu, Muslim, ' 
Roman Catholic, Protestant etc. I heard a 
murmur that there was no Hindu organisation 
in Hyderabad or Secunderabad to take charge 
of the dead from this institution, Caste-Hindu 
or Harijan-Hindu, and that sometimes sweep¬ 
ers have to be asked to .do that work of 
cremation or burial in absence of better 
arrangements. 

The institution depends for its mainten¬ 
ance upon small monthly or annual donations 
and upon no Trust fund or large donations. 
Only recently the Resident was pleased to 
sanction Rs. 100/— (one hundred) per month, 
but the Nizam’s Government has not yet 
donated anything for the maintenance of such 
a beneficent institution. The annual expendi¬ 
ture exceeds Rs. 10,000/-. 

Every large town must have such an 
institution and this Home of Secunderabad 
is a very good model for those who wish to 
found such Homes. 

I wish many of our big towns and cities 
will copy the good example of Secunderabad 
and give some shelter to the unfortunate 
members of our society who have no one to 
care for them. * 


m 



Land Mortgage banks 

By Dr. B. V. Narayanwwamy Naidu, m.a„ ph.d., B. Com., Bar-at-Law 


Long term credit for the clearance of prior 
debts is the physician's cure for agricul. 
tural indebtedness 

T may be said that there are two ways of 
curing the chronic disease of agricultural 
indebtedness, the surgeon’s cure and the phy¬ 
sician’s cure. Under the latter comes the 
provision of long term credit facilities for the 
discharge of prior debts. In virtue of the 
fact that the debt is an accumulated load of 
many of the previous years, its easy discharge 
would be facilitated only when it is permitted 
to be paid in instalments spread over a large 
number of years. To this the individual 
creditors may not agree and hence the neces¬ 
sity arises for the provision of an organisation 
to provide funds for fairly long periods and 
receiving repayment in instalments. It is 
this method of solving the problem of agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness that may be referred to as 
the physician’s cure, as the disease of indebted¬ 
ness is wiped out by the provision of medicine 
in small doses in the form of facilities for 
repayment of loans in instalments. 

The ordinary credit agencies cannot provide 
such long term finance 

The ordinary credit agencies of agricul¬ 
ture like the money-lenders, the indigenous 
bankers, the co-operative societies and the 
joint-stock banks, are neither willing nor 
capable of helping the agriculturists in the 
manner most convenient to them. The 
limited funds of the money-lenders and the 
antiquated practices that govern the banking 
habits of the indigenous bankers stand in the 
waytof any help being rendered by the first 
two agencies mentioned above. The consti¬ 
tution, the limited capacity and the principles 
of co-operative credit institutions do not 



allow them to undertake provision of long 
term loans. Neither are the joint stock 
banks in a position to help the agriculturists. 
The very biological nature of the agricultural 
industry prevents them from investing their 
funds for long periods in a venture where the 
rate of yield on invested capital may not be 
very attractive. Under these circumstances, the 
necessity for a special organisation for provi¬ 
sion of long term credit facilities is under¬ 
standable. All over the world such special 
organisations have taken the form of land 
mortgage banks. 

Land Mortgage Banks may be of three 
types: 

Co-operative, Quasi-Co-operative and 
Non-Co-operative 

These institutions differ from place to 
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place in their constitution and scope o U acti¬ 
vity; but they can be broadly classified under 
^$Weeheads, Co-operative, quasi-co-operative 
and non-co-operative from the point of view 
of their nature of organisation. The first 
kind of land mortgage banks aims at no profit 
and tries to keep the rate of interest low. 
Such lure the Prussian Farm Mortgage Mutual 
Credit Associations and the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks of U« S. A. Institutions that 
work for profit are the non-co-operatjve type 
of land banks. The state controls them to 
ensure that no hardship is caused either to the 
borrower or debenture holder. Under this 
category come all the commercial and joint 
stock banks working all over Europe and 
other places. The most outstanding of such 
organisations is the Credit Fonder de France . 
In between these two types come the 
quasi-co-operative type of land mortgage 
banks. They differ from country to country 
in a9 much as they care more or less for pro¬ 
fit or public service. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee describes them as fol¬ 
lows:—**Associations with membership of 
borrowers and non-borrowers, operating 
over fairly large areas and formed with share 
capital and on a limited liability basis, but 
in which each member has a single vote 
irrespective of his share capital and the 
dividend on share capital is fixed at a low 
figure, may be taken as illustrations of the 
quasi-co-operative type of which the Hunga¬ 
rian Land Mortgage institutions for large 
land owners and National small holdings 
Land Mortgage Institutions for small owners 
are examples.” 

Land Mortgage Banks in India are at 
fatten^ Type 

It should however be accepted that the 
land mortgage banks of India to-day come 
under the last category. They are not purely 
associations of borrowers alone but have on 
thgir rolls a few nan-borrowing individuals for 


attracting capital and providing business 
talent and organising capacity needed. Re. 
strictions are placed on the number of shares 
that individual members can hold; the 
principle of one man one vote is generally 
accepted. Dividends are kept low. Thus 
it can be seen that the organisation in India 
combines the ideals of co-operative institution 
and the practices of a private concern. 

Whether this type of institution is suited 
to India is a question over which theoretical 
arguments should occupy a place only second 
to the results of the experiment during these 
20 years. It would however be wrong to say 
that the quasi-co-operative type of institution ' 
has failed to make headway though one can 
add, that there is also room left for the non¬ 
co-operative banks to play some part. The 
last mentioned are unfit to deal with small 
agriculturists whose security could be only 
lands; but they can profitably turn their 
fields of activity to the large landlords or 
zamindars, who would be in a better position 
to deal with the commercial type of banks and 
offer securities other than immovable ones. 
It must be admitted that the movement as it 
stands to-day has done considerable work for 
the relief of the agriculturists; but it cannot 
claim to have achieved great success as it was 
started only recently and has been suffering 
from many defects in its working. We shall 
presently review the history of the movement 
and certain features in its working. 

History of Land Mortgage Banking 
in India 

The earliest attempt at starting Land 
mortgage bank in India was born out of 
European initiative and was accomplished in 
1863. In that year a company called the 
Credit Foncier Indian was started with its 
head office in London. Started by European** 
it was modelled after the French Grid# 
Foncier . However, after about 20 years Sf 
its inauguration it declined in imported 
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Though special institutions functioning like 
the land mortgage banks of to-day were 
lacking, organisations with somewhat similar 
aims but with a limited scope of activity had 
3 >rung up in certain localities. The loan 
office of Benga^and the land banks started 
in the North under the control and super¬ 
vision of big landlords may be rendered as the 
earliest spontaneous growths, indigenous in 
nature. 

Punjab was the first Indian Province to 
start land.mortgage banking 

To Punjab, as in other fields of agri¬ 
cultural advancement goes the honour of 
having started a land mortgage bank. The 
first land mortgage bank was started in 1920 
at Jhang. 

But land mortgage banks are at present 
most well developed in Madras 

Np apology need be tendered for dealing 
at length in the pages below with the system 
of land mortgage banking in Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Without gross exaggeration, the 
history of land mortgage banks in India is 
largely a history of the land mortgage bank¬ 
ing movement in Madras and the Punjab. 
Between these two Provinces are distributed 
the greater part of land mortgage banks opera¬ 
ting in India to-day. It is a well-known truth 
that to-day Madras dominates even Punjab, 
the pioneer of the movement. 


' Mr. Hemmingway’s Scheme 

Still the policy as such was considered 
unsound and Mr. Hemmingway, the then 
Registrar of co-operative societies, formulated 
a scheme of raising money on the security of 
unencumbered immovable properties. Mr. 
Hemmingway’s scheme was modelled after 
the experiments conducted in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces with minor differences regarding the 
issue of debentures on mortgaged property* 
Though .money was raised on mortgage of 
land, in essence the suggested scheme was 
linked up with the co-operative institutions like 
the primary society, the central and provincial 
banks. For the responsibility of seeing that 
the value of the mortgage bond did not 
depreciate rested with the primary societies*, 
the central and provincial banks were also 
drawn in as they were required to endorse 
the pronote executed by the primary society 
in favour of the trustee to facilitate them in 
the issue of debenture bonds. However, the 
Government did not favour the scheme "as 
they presumably felt that it would be danger¬ 
ous to link up long term mortgage loans with 
the existing co-operative banks and that land 
mortgage banks should be separate concerns.’* 

The beginning of the land mortgage 
banking movement in this Province was 
made when the Government themselves took 
the initiative in the matter. In 1922 they 
called for proposals for organising land mort- 


Land Mortgage Banking in Madras 

In Madras, the proposal to raise money 
by the issue of debentures on the mortgage of 
immovable property was put forward as early 
as 1919. It has been already said that the 
cooperative movement had made some head- 
way in this Province by 1920. In the absence 
of special institutions to lend long term 
fmaftce, the co-operative primary societies were 
lending long term loans to agriculturists for 
die disdmrge of prior debts. The working 
mi of this policy met with no practical 


gage banks on the model of the Jhang Co¬ 
operative Land Mortgage Bank of die 
Punjab. The necessity for starting separate 
long term* credit institutions as well as 
Government help in the beginning for popula* 
rising the debentures of the banks were well 
stressed. The Government realising the 
importance of its help to the progress of the 
movement, undertook to purchase debenture? 
to a sum equal to that to be issued to the 
public. But they fixed lakhs as the 
maximum they could inVbst in guch 
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debentures, the maximum per bank being 
fixed at Rs. 50,000. 

The early land-mortgage banks and the 
need for a central agency to float 
debentures 

The growth of land mortgage banks has 
been sufficiently rapid in this Province. In 
1925, that is within 3 years since the proposal 
was mooted, two land mortgage banks were 
registered. By June 1927 there were ten such 
banks; by 1932 there were 42 banks. As 
was anticipated by the Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies some of the banks experienced 
much difficulty in the sale of debentures. It 
was mainly to remedy that, that the Town¬ 
send Committee on co-operation (1927) 
recommended the formation of a Central 
Land Mortgage Bank. It was considered 
that the issue of debentures by such a central 
institution would remedy the defects caused 
by an ill-organised and piecemeal issue of 
debentures by the primary banks scattered 
over the different parts of the Presidency, and 
with its formation “the structure of the mort¬ 
gage banking system became complete with 
machinery for centralised debenture issue and 
local apparatus for valuation, supervision 
and inspection of the landed properties of 
individual borrowers and for distribution of 
loans to them.” 

The Central Land Mortgage Bank 

On the recommendation of the Town¬ 
send Committee the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank was started in 1929. It is of a mixed 
type as in addition to primary land mortgage 
bonks, membership is also thrown open to 
private individuals. The administration of 
the bank is carried out by a board of 18 
members and a smaller executive committee, 
deriving powers from the Board of 6 or 7 as 


executive committee* The aim of the bank 
is to finance the primary land mortgage banks 
and its capital is Rs. 20,00,000 consisting 
of 20,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. The 
Central Land Mortgage Bank may issue 
debentures on the security of mortgages and 
other assets assigned by the primary land 
mortgage banks to the central land mortgage 
bank and of other properties of the bank. 
Since the inception of the central land mort- f 
gage bank debentures have been floated for 
20 years. Interest is paid half-yearly. It is 
no doubt true that the primary banks have 
lost much of their individuality in raising 
loans but this need not be regretted as the 
inauguration of the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank has only tended to strengthen the 
organisation. 

The starting of Central Land Mortgage 
Bank and the ungrudging help that the 
Government have been giving are tjie chief 
factors responsible for the quick spread of 
land mortgage banks in the Presidency. It 
is a matter of no little pride to observe that 
this Province has stolen a march over the 
Punjab, the first amongst other Provinces 
in this branch of activity. Rightly has it 
been observed by the Committee on co-opera¬ 
tion in Madras that the “Madras system has 
evoked interest and admiration on the part of 
students of rural credit, public men and the 
administrators who are concerned with similar 
problems in other Provinces and neighbouring 
countries.” 

The spread of the movement in this 
Province may be examined in greater detail 
with a view to assessing how far the move¬ 
ment has spread uniformly through the 
districts in the Presidency and what scope 
there is in the future for its improvement. 
The following table shows the numlftr o|. 
land mortgage banks operating in different 
districts in relation to the number of taluki 


foe case may be. The Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies is the trustee of the bank and is 
ahwc-offieio member of H» Board and of the and village* covered by them. 

' V ' v: ■ , 530 
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Serial Number 
and Names of 
districts. 

Number of taluks 
in the district 

Number of revenue 
villages in the dis¬ 
trict (Census of 
1931). 

Number of land 
mortgage banks in 
the district 

Number of taluks 
covered by them. 

Total number of . 
villages included in 
all the land mort¬ 
gage banks in the 
district 

1 . 

Anantapur 

9 

853 

2 

6 

299 

2. 

Arcot, North 

11 

1,998 

7 

7 

1,669 f 

3. 

Arcot, South 

8 

2,315 

6 

7 

1,484 

4. 

Bellary 

9 

908 

1 

1 

25 

5. 

Chingleput 

7 

2,318 

5 

6 

1,103 

6. 

Chittoor 

10 

2,254 

3 

4 

468 

7. 

Coimbatore 

10 

1,103 

10 

9 

995 

8. 

Cuddapah 

8 

889 

2 

2 

120 

9. 

Godavari, East 

8 

849 

8 

7 

598 

10 . 

Godavari, West 

7 

764 

6 

7 

442 

11. 

Guntur 

9 

982 

6 

6 

491 

12. 

Kanara, South 

6 

799 

3 

6 

799 

13. 

Kistna 

9 

1,028 

7 

8 

542 

14. 

Kurnool 

9 

796 

2 

3 

90 

15. 

Madura 

8 

1,066 

4 

3 

183 

16. 

Malabar 

10 

780 

3 

9 

779 

17. 

Nilgiris 

3 

53 

1 

3 

53 

18. 

Nellore 

13 

1,746 

4 

8 

278 

19. 

Ramnad 

9 

3,565 

1 

1 

57 

20. 

Salem 

10 

1,782 

5 

6 

759 

21. 

Tanjore 

11 

2,511 

9 

11 

2,418 

22. 

Tinnevelly 

8 

579 

3 

6 

467 

23. 

Trichinopoly 

7 

1,100 

3 

6 

380 

24. 

Vizagapatam 

21 

4,815 

6 

9 

905 


Many Villages and Taluks Have Not yet 
Been Covered by Land Mortgage Banks 

The Table would show that land mort¬ 
gage banks are to be found in the districts, 
though in varying proportions. It must be 
evident from a study of the same table that 
there ate many taluks and villages in the dis¬ 
trict that have not yet been covered by land 
mortgage banka The defect could be re* 
medied either by widening the jurisdiction of 


the existing banks in the districts, so as to 
include more taluks and villages or by starting 
new banks in the areas not covered by banks 
at present. The former method may not be 
the best course as that would remove the 
personal touch and close supervision essential 
for the successful operation of the bank. In* 
creasing the number of banks is therefore the 
wiser policy. It is also possible to infer from 
the above table that the dry aregl do nbt 
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e&joy the benefit of .tend mortgage banks as 
much ma tbe wet anas, There has been some 
difficulty in establishing land mortgage banks 
ill zamindari areas. 

TfainMe Mueuld be a Plan to Cover the Whole 
Province by Land Mortgage Banks Within 
the Next five years 

The Committee on co-operation in 
Madras, which observed the prevalence of 
# these features recommended “that there should 
be a sort of planning so as to cover the whole 
Province with at least 200 mortgage banks in 
the next five years on the basis of at least one 
bank for revenue taluk in the delta, t.e. wet 
areas and at least one bank for 2 or 3 taluks 
in the dry areas.” 

Land Mortgage banks working in the dry 
areas might be unable to secure the 
prompt repayment of instalments 
as the out is extremely uncertain 

The difficulties of starting land mortgage 
banks in dry areas are mostly due to the un¬ 
certainties of agricultural income. Agriculture 
in dry areas, except where well irrigation is 
carried on, is purely rain fed and as such is a 
gamble in rain. Under such conditions land 
mortgage banks cannot be well developed as 
the prompt repayment of loans in instalments 
is not possible where agricultural income is 
subject to the vagaries of nature. But the 
agriculturists in these areas require credit 
facilities for the discharge of prior debts as 
well as the improvement of land. The supply 
of long term loans for the latter purpose is as 
necessary and vital for the improvement of 
their economic condition as is the discharge of 
prior debts. A longer period for repayment 
of loans, say 30 or 40 years may perhaps 
make it possible for the agriculturists to 
effect payments more easily. But this cannot 
be allowed under the present state of develop¬ 
ment of banks. To get over 

the difficulty the Madras Committee of 
na^e tbe following 


recommendation: “We therefore recommend 
that special arrangements should be made in 
respect of land mortgage banks helping the 
ryots with longterm mortgage credit in the 
areas depending exclusively on rain. • 

The Government Should Offei the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank Temporary Accom. 
modation When the Crops Fall in the 
Dry areas 

Such arrangements will consist in the 
Government offering to Central Land 
Mortgage Banks temporary accommodation 
either from the general revenues of the Pro¬ 
vince or from the Famine Relief Fund until * 
the Government are able to reimburse them¬ 
selves from the periodical collections.” 
Difficulties in the way of starting land 
mortgage banks in zamindari areas and 
methods of overcoming them 

The difficulties of starting land mortgage 
banks in zamindari areas are due to other 
causes; they are concerned with the owner¬ 
ship and title to land. Sometimes strange 
cases of actual ownership differing from those 
indicated by the pattas and village accounts 
are common due to defects in the organisa¬ 
tion of record of rights. Land mortgage 
banks cannot Junction where title to mort¬ 
gaged property is itself defective. The adop¬ 
tion of the Torrens system as developed in 
France is recommended by the Committee 
on Co-operation in Madras to solve this 
difficulty. This system consists in the land 
mortgage bank issuing an official short notice, 
after satisfying itself of the claims of the 
owner to the property offered as mortgage, 
thereby giving an opportunity for any hidden* 
claimants to make their claims known, If 
new claimants come forward, the banks may 
either contest their claims on behalf pf the 
applicant or reject the application; where ho 
claims are presented within the specified timOi 
it is understood that no third .parfy'-cna'-^Ver 
afterwards contest the mortgage lien, wfcdte 
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the loans applied lor must be granted. But 
we suggest that instead of evading the real 
issue, the Government should, in a bolder 
spirit, try to rectify the system of record of 
rights and village organisation and lose no 
time in carrying the survey of land and fixing 
up correct pattas. 

Some aspects of loan policy 

So far we have been dealing with the 
history of the movement and of certain 
features of the distribution of the banks. 
Now we shall examine some aspects of its 
loan policy. The procedure of sanctioning 
of loans may first be narrated. As soon as 
an applicant for a loan presents his applica¬ 
tion to the primary land mortgage bank 
operating in the area where he owns his land, 
the primary bank with the help of the officer 
called the Co-operative Sub-Registrar scru¬ 
tinizes the purpose of the loan, the borrower’s 
title to the security offered, the value and 
income from it and the debtors’ repaying 
capacity. 

Procedure with regard to the sanctioning 
of loans 

The directors of the bank and the legal 
adviser are consulted and together with the 
reports of these and the departmental officer, 
the loan application is forwarded to the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank, The Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Central Land Mort¬ 
gage Bank considers the application in res¬ 
pect to the title, legitimacy of the loan, ratio 
between value of security and loan asked for, 
and the applicant's ability to support himself 
and family from income other than from 
mortgaged property. If the loan is sanctioned 
the primary bank on intimation of the sanc¬ 
tion, receives from the applicant the neces¬ 
sary mqftgage documents and assigns them 
in favour of the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank Whiter this, the amount is lent by the 
Centra! Mortgage Bank and reaches the 
apoHduxt* through the primary bank. 


The loans granted by the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank since its inception and upto 
the middle of 1939 aggregate to about Rs. 235 
lakhs. This cannot be said to be, however 
a huge amount and has just touched the fringe 
of the problem of indebtedness. The moder. 
ate help given by the banks is partly due to 
the fact that the movement had not spread 
widely enough and that even where it has 
spread, it is not all debtors who have ade- 
quate landed property to receive help from 
land mortgage banks. 

Loans for improvement have so far been 

neglected, but should be developed 
in the future 

Regarding the loan policy of land mort¬ 
gage banks also certain features may be noted. 
It is necessary to review the function of the 
land mortgage banks in this connection. It 
has been accepted on all hands that it is as 
much the function of land mortgage banks to 
grant long term loans for improvement of 
lands and purchase of lands as for the dis¬ 
charge of prior debts. From this point of 
view, it has been found that the land mort¬ 
gage banks of Madras have been one-sided in 
their loan operations. A greater part of the 
loans granted have been only for the discharge 
of prior debts. Loans for the improvement 
of lands have been almost negligible though 
the bye-laws of primary banks and regulations 
of Central land mortgage banks provide fo? 
the grant of loans to members for effecting 
improvement on lands aqd methods of culti¬ 
vation, and for the purchase of lands in 
special cases. This has been mostly due to 
the fact that agriculturists do not come for¬ 
ward to receive such help from the banks. 
For them either the scope for improvement 
is greatly limited or costly and risky. Hendr 
their demands for loans to dischaig* prim* 
debts only. In view of the fhct % that only* 
small percentage of indebted person^ cottid 
avail thehiflelves of the help offered by land 
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Mortgage banks, the banks can “explore the 
possibilities of wide-spread utilization of 
hydro-electric power with a view to make 
agriculture industrially nationalized." The 
case for this becomes all the more greater 
when it is understood that such loans are 
productive and tend to strengthen the econo¬ 
mic position of the agriculturist. A lower 
rate of interest on loans for land improve¬ 
ments would greatly help to popularize such 
loans. 

Loans can be given to members to purchase 

lands when such purchases lead to 
economic holdings 

Another avenue of activity open to land 
mortgage banks in this Province which they 
should pursue with caution is the grant of 
loans for purchase of land by the members. 
Thus they could help industrious men owning 
uneconomic holdings to become owners of 
remunerative holdings. Consolidation of 
holdings would also be partially achieved by 
this means. However attractive this proposal 
may be, it is necessary to caution the land 
mortgage banks that they should follow the 
policy with great discretion. 

The Land Mortgage Banks Should in the 
Future Lend More by Way of Small loans 
to Small farms 

Another complaint against the loan 
policy of the land mortgage banks is that they 
are reluctant to issue small loans to the ryots. 
The figures revealed by the Committee on 
Co-operation in Madras also fairly support 
this criticism. Loans below Rs. 500 form 
only 4*6% of the total number of loans and 
1^% # the total loans issued. Though the 
bunks spay contend that such loans are hot 
remnnwative a* the fees received for the grant 


of such loans may not compensate for the trou¬ 
ble involved in granting them, it should be 
well stressed that such narrow considerations 
should not be allowed to prevail. It is 

• 

unfair that big agriculturists £lone should 
receive help from land mortgage banks to 
the disadvantage of the smaller land holders. 
The latter also require help from the land 
mortgage banks and these should therefore 
undertake liberal sanction of small loans, 
below Rs. 500. 

Measures to quicken the sanction of loans 
One of the complaints about the working 
of the land mortgage banks in this Presidency 
has been about the delay caused in the disposal 
of loan applications. This has been found to 
be due to certain unnecessary hands through 
which the applications have to pass, the 
excessive work and inadequate staff of certain 
sections of the department, the reluctance of 
the creditors to supply the necessary informa¬ 
tion required by the banks and sometimes to 
the lethargy of the applicants themselves. It 
should however be realised that some delay 
is inevitable; to minimise delay the abolition 
of the post of land mortgage banks Deputy 
Registrars, an increase in the staff of Sub- 
Registrars with increased powers to deal 
directly with loans extending upto Rs. 5000, 
grant of increased powers to the President 
of the Central Mortgage Bank to sanction 
loans not exceeding Rs. 2,000 and abolition 
of certain formal procedure between the 
Primary and the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank have been recommended by th$ Com¬ 
mittee on Co-operation in Madras* 

State and Land Mortgage Banks 
It has beta already mentioned that natch 
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of the rapid progress of the movement in this 
Province has been due to the unstinting and 
invaluable help that the Government of the 
Province has been generously giving. The 
ways in which such help has been lent may 
now be noted. The Government has been 
raising periodically its guarantee amount 
regarding the principal and interest on the 
debentures, which stands to-day at 250 lakhs. 
The debentures of the land mortgage banks 
have been made to be included under Trust 
securities by suitable modifications of the 
Indian Trusts Act. The Central Land 
Mortgage Bank has been declared a provincial 


bank under the Reserve Bank of Indie. 
Certain co-operative institutions and local 
bodies have been permitted to invest a certain 
portion of their funds in the debentures 
issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank. 
The stamp duty chargeable under the Indian 
Stamp Act on deeds of transactions has been 
remitted in respect of debentures of the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank. Highly 
important is the temporary accommodation 
given by the Government to the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank, thus enabling the bank 
to issue debentures when market conditions 
are favourable. 


THE TOILERS 


As I look around this dear old earth 
1 see the vast wave of common mass 
traversing by diverse ways 
the endless track from life to death, 
urged on by common human needs 
from times immemorial. 

It is they that row 
and they that sit at the helm. 

It is they that sow the seeds 
and they that toil at the harvest. 

They remain the same through ages the toilers. 

The sceptres snap, 
the war-drums beat no more, 
columns of victory 
stand in stupid silence. 


bloodshot eyes and bloodstained hands 
hide in history's pages. 

But they toil on 
at the home and abroad, 
by the sea and by the rivers, 
here and there and everywhere. 

Their million voices mingle in a song, 
their grief and joy of everyday 
harmonise in a mighty hymn to Life 

Empires have passed away 
and on their ashes and ruins 
they ply their daily round the toilers. 

—Rabindranath Tagore 



feDUCATlbN FOR RURAL LIFE 
By Edwin R Embree* 


RE is an eloquent plea for a new 
approach to rural education, not in 
superficial things but in fundamentals. 
“Hundreds of millions of dollars of tax¬ 
payers' money,” the author says, “is going 
into schools that are not educational insti¬ 
tutions at all but simply a species of jail for 
keeping children in order for a few hours 
each day. * * In many ways the edu¬ 
cational procedures of primitive men were 
more sensible and more effective than the 
schools of to-day.” The function of the 
school, he points out, is to prepare young 
people for happy and successful living. 
Education is not simply the covering of a 
series of specified topics. We are at the 
beginning of what bids fair to be a rural 
renaissance. For the first time in a hundred 
years we are recognizing the desirable 
qualities of the countryside. The school 
succeeds only as it contributes to the com¬ 
munity as well as to the skill and knowledge 
of individual pupils. 

The function of education has always 
been to prepare young people for happy and 
successful living in the communities of which 
they are a part We are constantly forgetting 
this sole and essential purpose. We easily 
fall into a worship of certain subjects and 
certain methods of teaching as if these were 
in themselves the ends of education. If edu¬ 
cation is to be of real service to farm life and 
to rurel children, we must cease to be awed 
by traiditional subjects and procedures and 
build our schools on the essential needs of 
die countryside and the country child. 

Education is no new enterprise. It has 
existed in all societies. And in many ways 


the educational procedures of primitive men 
were more sensible and more effective than 
the schools of to-day. At any rate the 
ancients knew what they wanted, and they 
went about it vigorously and directly. The 
boys learned warfare, hunting, and hardihood 
as well as many manual arts. The girls 
learned cooking, weaving, and other women's 
skills, and also the duties of wife and 
home-maker. Both boys and girls were 
steeped in the traditions and morals and 
ideals of their group. The societies of adole¬ 
scents and the spectacular and often pro¬ 
longed initiation ceremonies were for the 
sole and direct purpose of preparing young * 
people for their coming responsibilities as 
members of the tribe. American Indians, 
Polynesian Islanders and African tribes¬ 
men went to school arduously and on the 
whole successfully centuries before the 
little red schoolhouse came into being in 
Europe and North America. 

The formal schooling of western Europe 
and modern America grew from the same 
need as the home training and societies of 
adolescents of the ancient tribes. As the 
mechanics of life became more complex— 
especially with the growth of reading and 
writing and science and mechanics—the 
duties of the school became more onerous 
and time consuming. During the last century 
or two, with the upsurge of science and the 
in4ustrial revolution, the obligations of the 
school became almost overwhelming# It was 
necessary to divide up the tasks and classify 
the studies. Specialists were collet^m 
handle the skills of reading and figuring, 


others to teach the crafts, others to pass on 

ft. Embrceis President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, which has been ective 
,especially to the American South. 
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the traditions and morals, and still others to 
foster such specialities as the language of 
other groups, the fine arts, and especially the 
new and complicated tools of science and 
mechanics. Some of this education was 
given in the hpme, some of it by priests and 
preachers, most of it in special buildings 
called schools. About each department of 
learning grew up a special profession of 
teachers, special text-books, special tradi¬ 
tions and feelings of prestige. 


the learning of the ancients great taper* 
structures of written literature and of science 
and mechanics, and we have built a society 
in’ which each citizen is supposed to take 
part in the control of policy as well as in 
labour. Our schools have a tremendous task 
in preparing children for this complex modern 
world. But in its essence, the function of 
the school today is just the same as it has 
always been: To prepare young people for 
happy and successful living in their world. 


Finally, in the modern world, classes or 
special divisions of subject matter became so 
sharply differentiated and so highly organized 
that the subjects themselves began to over¬ 
shadow the purposes for which they had been 
created. Education, instead of preparation 
for life, came to be thought of as simply the 
covering of a series of specified topics. 
Heated arguments arose in defence of given 
classes, not as to whether they would help 
the child live happily and successfully in his 
society, but as to their tradition—hallowed 
place in something called Education—with a 
very large E. “No one can be called edu¬ 
cated who has not studied Latin”; “hand 
skills and morals have no place in proper 
education”; “science is the basis of true 
education”—these are a few examples of the 
kind of statements made. 

Recently the futility of all this scholastic 
hullabaloo has dawned upon us. To-day 
most of us do not talk about the sacredness 
to education of any given subject. Instead, 
with the same directness as the primitives, 
we are trying to build our schools upon the 
needs of the children and of the society of 
which they are a part. 

This does not mean that we are going 
back to the learning routines of the early 
Indians or the Pacific islanders. Our society 
is ver$ different from theirs, and the school¬ 
ing <& o$x children must therefore be very 
different Among other things, our life is 
; « '' - - We have built upon 


The Rural Renaissance 

Not only did we for a time allow the 
school to run off into a plethora of formal, 
scholastic subjects poorly related to the needs 
of actual life, but during the last century we 
especially forgot or ignored the needs of 
country life and the rural child. A special 
task, therefore, as we reorganize education in ' 
this country is to consider the needs of the 
rural school and the possibilities of making 
life rich and full on the. farm as well as in 
the city. 

We are at the beginning of what bids 
fair to be a rural renaissance. Country life 
is receiving attention and interest in the 
United States unequalled since colonial days, 

For the first time in 100 years we are 
recognizing the desirable qualities of the 
countryside. 

There has been a strange contradiction 
in American history and in American ambi¬ 
tion throughout the whole period of out 
national growth. While our history has 
been the conquest and cultivation of every 
new and greater territory, our economic and 
cultural interest have been increasingly urban 
and industrial. The new Nation came into 
being just as the industrial revolution was 
getting into full swing. We grew up with the; ■ 
Machine Age. So while we kept awrilowing 
up huge new territories—the WestorU;;:^..; 
Reserve, the Mississipi Valley, Florida,' 
Louisiana, the Southwest, the Northwest, 
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Oa^ifomlR —interest really was‘not in 
land but is machines. 

The very riches and expanse of the 
land helped to magnify the urban industria¬ 
lism, The underground deposits of coal and 
iron and oil fed the manufacturing plants. 
The spread of territory gave scope to the 
huge industries of railroading and later on 
motor traffic and airplanes. Cotton and 
tobacco and other commercial crops became 
such big items in the national economy that 
interest in them shifted from the farm to the 
office and the factory. Cattle raising deve¬ 
loped its headquarters in Chicago and 
Kansas City, rather than on the plains and 
the ranches. Forests were ruthlessly denu¬ 
ded to furnish timber for the towns and 
newspaper pulp for the cities. The whole 
American countryside poured its interest and 
its wealth into the building up of a specta¬ 
cular urban civilization. Today, although 
this Nation covers most of the temperate 
zone of a whole great continent, over half 
our population is classed as urban while 
about 30 per cent of all the people live in 
cities of more than 100,000, But much 
more than in mere residence, our interest and 
our ambitions have centered in city life and 
in industry. 

All that is beginning to change. It is 
not that any spectacular migration back to 
the soil has set in. Even during the depths 
of the depression there was no mass move¬ 
ment towards the nourishing bosom of 
Mother Nature. Mechanical invention still 
continues; industrial efficiency proceeds; the 
labour-saving devices of machinery and mass 
production are steadily developing. And no 
sensible man can regret the advances which 
make it possible for more and more necessi¬ 
ties, conveniences, and luxuries to be pro- 
. duced so that greater numbers of the total 
* population can share in this enlarging wealth. 
But the adulation of industrialism as the 
he^all . and end-all of human life has passed 
■'vf/ % 


Country people need no longer look upon 
migration to the city as an escape from isola¬ 
tion and inconvenience.. For, interestingly 
enough, industry today is beginning to direct 
a great deal of its effort to the enrichment pf 
the countryside. Electrification, one of the 
greatest of modern industries, is now finding 
its largest development in the rural regions. 
Movies and radio are transforming the art and 
the communications available to the rural 
dweller. Automobiles and good roads have 
brought easy mobility to rustic masses 
formerly almost plantlike in their restriction 
of movement from the local base. Big stores, 
formerly city phenomena, are extending thS 
widest variety of purchasable goods to every 
hamlet through mail-order and retail chains. 
With comforts, conveniences, and ready com¬ 
munication, country life in many places is a 
very different thing from the stark and barren 
struggle for existence which our forefathers 
knew. 

The present tend, however, is not so 
much back to the country as back to a regard 
for living as contrasted to exclusive devotion 
to making a living. We are freeing ourselves 
from the obsession for money as contrasted 
to real wealth; our eyes are no longer wholly 
blinded by the garish neon lights of “success”; 
there is a little mitigation in the mad rush to 
keep up with the Joneses. In this fresh 
regard for the content and quality of life itself, 
country living takes its place on its own 
merits, not necessarily above tenement and 
apartment living in cities, but simply as ohe 
of the potentially satisfying ways of life. 

Rural Schools and the Nation 

What happens in the rural schools of the 
Nation is not the problem of rural commu¬ 
nities alone. It concerns all of us. For one 
thing, if we can devise good educational, prac¬ 
tices anywhere, these may be expected in time 
to influence the whole school system. 

Furthermore, the people who live in 
cities have a very direct interest in country 
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schools because to a great degree the future 
citizens of the large centres are being educated 
not in the schools of those centres but in the 
rural communities. Urban populations are 
# not reproducing themselves, and rural 
regions are continuing to produce surplus 
populations which are continually moving 
into cities. In the southern rural States, for 
example, the number of children under 5 years 
old per 1,000 native white women of child¬ 
bearing age (20 to 44 years) is more than 
double that of northern industrial regions, 
figures for typical States being 827 for North 
Carolina, 786 for Alabama, 777 for South 
Carolina, and 740 for Mississippi, as contras¬ 
ted to 363 for Rhode Island, 362 for New 
York, and 359 for Massachusetts. And during 
the three decades from 1900 to 1930, 3,500,000 
of the people born in the rural States of the 
Southeast moved to other regions, chiefly the 
industrial North. This heavy migration from 
country to city occurred also in other rural 
sections, especially the Midwest and the 
Great Plains. Thus the education of rural 
children, many of whom will be the future 
citizens of Chicago, New York, and similar 
metropolitan centres, is a matter of concern 
to cities as well as to rural communities. 

Education for Rural Life 

How then can we plan the rural school 
so that it will give the child what he needs for 
life in the farm community and also for citizen¬ 
ship in the modern complex world? The pro¬ 
blem is to give him the basic tools of know¬ 
ledge and to get him to put these tools to use 
for his own growth and for the improvement 
of the community in which he lives. 

This article will not discuss special train¬ 
ing in the science and vocation of agriculture. 
A great deal of that is given in American 
high schools and universities, on the whole 
very successfully, though much of it is still 
fragmentary and pseudo schplarly rather than 
^ But questions of special vocational 


Oj 

higher branches^^^ 
subjects. Most childreij^Bapijclall^ in the 
country, do not carry their formal education 
beyond the common school. Anyway, there 
is little doubt of our ability to master the 
science and techniques of agriculture. In fact, 
so far as the production of standard crops is 
concerned, we have already succeeded almost 
too well. The need in the United States 
today and the great task of the rural school is 
to giv& general rather than vocational equip¬ 
ment to children that they may live fully the 
rich life which we now realize is possible in 
the farm community. 

The Basic Three R’s, Especially Reading 

First, whatever else is done, the school 
must provide skill in the use of the three R’s. 
No child is prepared to take his place in the 
modern world without some competence in 
reading, writiug, and arithmetic. Language 
and numbers are tools so basic to our civiliza¬ 
tion that they become the first tasks of any 
school. The only thing we need to remember 
in this connection is that language and num¬ 
bers are, after all, simply tools to be used in 
various ways. They are not ends in them¬ 
selves. The chief fault in the teaching of 
them is that the lessons in reading and writing 
and arithmetic become so formalized that the 
pupil scarcely understands why he is learning 
them. In fact, in spite of the great amount 
of time devoted to these primary subjects, a 
shocking number of children—especially in the 
rural regions—do not acquire even an elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of them. 

If a child really learns to read and puts 
his knowledge into practice, he can care for 
all the rest of his academic education by his 
own efforts. The difference between educated 
and uneducated people is largely the difference 
In the range and understanding of their reading! 
Abraham Lincoln was one of the best educa- 
ted of men in spite of meager schooling because 
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! ;;.^*W£'kp.iy»dljr. Almost the whole of« the 
^vUiect matter of dtementary schools may be 
retarded m practice in reading. And reading, 
, by tlmsame token, should be thought of not 
: ,48 A Wesson,” something to be had from a 
f special class or a special set of textbooks, but 
as the means of mastery of all the subjects 
and projects which make up school life and 
all life. 

Country Life as General Education 

In addition to the three R’s, the rural 
pupil should be made acquainted with two 
other fields: handcrafts and the processes of 
nature. These are not advocated as vocational 
subjects but simply as essential tools quite 

as general in their use as language or arith¬ 
metic. 

Ability to use one’s hands is a fitting 
supplement to ability to use one’s wits. 
Manual arts run the whole gamut from 
homely hand labour to high expression in art 
and music. Certainly, the beginnings of 
hand skill should be a part of any child’s 
preparation for life. 

What is meant by the understanding of 
nature is harder to define, and it will probably 
be harder to work into the educational pro¬ 
gram. It is not merely instruction in garden¬ 
ing or animal husbandry or in the protection 
of our health, although it should be applied 
in all of these. It is the beginnings of know¬ 
ledge of how natural forces work. “Nature 
study* is probably the best term, in spite of 
the fact this phrase has been put to some 


The three R’s, for example, easily fall 
into a rote so perfunctory that no learning 
results. It is easy to give rules for reading 
and arithmetic and to set exercises or lessons. 
Children may be drilled week after week, year 
after year, without ever realizing that they 
are acquiring tools which are usable in many 
ways. .In such cases skill in reading or 
writing or the manipulation of numbers is 
on a level with the skill of parrots who have 
been taught to call words or of dogs who 
have been taught to jump through a hoop or 
to sit up and shake hands. Much of our 
school work, it must be sadly confessed, does 
not go far beyond this animal-training level* 

The autobiography of a southern country 
boy records that after going to school for 
several years he happened to pick up the 
family Bible. To his amazement he found 
that he could read it. Up to that moment, 
he said, it had never occurred to him that the 
rote drill in school called reading had any 
connection with something he might do out 
of school. Suddenly he discovered that what 
he had supposed was a scholastic trick was 
instead a generalized tool by means of which 
he could gain information and pleasure from 
the whole realm of literature. 

This seems an extreme case. Yet the 
tests given to the drafted soldiers during the 
World War indicated that 25 percent of 
that cross section of American youth bad 
never made a successful transfer from the 
school lessons to reading. One-fourth of the 


pretty sentimental uses. At any rate, what w ^°^ e American draft army, although most 
the writer urges is an introduction to the of the individuals had spent several years in 
simple biological facts which are a vital part sc hool, had not learned enough to carry over 
pf All our lives and which are particularly into life the ability to read simple sentences 
important and conspicuous in the rural scene. or t0 wr *t® their own names. 


SfcUI wd Knowledge must be used 

Skill and knowledge-it cannot too often 
be repeai*d~are of no value unless they ard 
• \piit to nst;children cannot learn even the 
skills unless thdy practice them. 


In mathematics the percentage of edu¬ 
cational failure is even greater. Many pupils 
become skillful in performing the cunnidjg 
tricks of addition, multiplication, and division, 
or even in handling what are so aptly termed 
improper fractions. But they* gain ao generat 
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mathematical ability. la many cases they do 
not even understand that the problems are 
intended not as ends in themselves but merely 
as exercises or examples, on the one hand, 
• of simple dealings they will have every day 
of their lives«nd, on the other hand, of the 
highly sophisticated process of dealing with 
quantities by symbols. 

The additional fields of interest sugges- 
ted—manual dexterity and the understanding 
of nature—are happily less liable to rote 
training than the three R’s. In fact these 
subjects are so generalized that they may 
better be introduced through related activities 
than through formal courses. Certainly the 
school lessons attempted, for example, in 
health or hygiene have proved to be almost 
as deadly as the ills they were supposed 
to correct. But stimulating activities that 
involve manual dexterity and natural proces¬ 
ses can easily be arranged by any resourceful 
teacher. They do not require elaborate or 
expensive equipment. In fact the less formal 
the equipment the better, since the aim is 
to stir up the creative impulse and to develop 
resourcefulness. This is especially true for 
country children whose problem often is to 
create utility or beauty from meagre materials. 

If true education is learning from the 
doing of one task how to use similar proces¬ 
ses in other problems, then hand work activi¬ 
ties with nature are almost necessarily educa¬ 
tional. One can scarcely use a saw or a ham¬ 
mer without realizing that either tool is usable 
in many ways and for .many ends; the hand¬ 
ling of the clay or cloth or a musical instru¬ 
ment is by its nature general rather than 
rote, Similarly in the processes of nature 
Variety rather than routine is the rule. The 
planting of a school garden, for example, 
involves so many variables (seed, soil, ferti¬ 
lizer/ weather, parasites) that it is almost 
impossible for it to become routine. 

further more the introduction into the 
school bourse of these hand and nature aCti* 


» 

vitieq tends to break down the rote learning in 
the three R’s. When a child sees multiplica¬ 
tion at work through the breeding of rabbits, 
he cannot keep from realizing that arithmetic 
is something more than a lesson, Reading 
becomes an active tool—not simply an 
exercise-when it is used in finding out how to 
plant flowers or cultivate vegetables. Figuring 
comes alive for a boy when he measures off a 
garden plot or computes the yield from seed 
corn.. 

Education Versus Lessons 

If rural children can gain some compe¬ 
tence in these basic skills and can put them to 
active use, they will have some preparation 
for happy and successful living. Surely the 
learning of the three R’s and some acquain¬ 
tance with hand work and nature are not too 
much to expect of the 6 to 8 years of the 
common school. The reason these or any 
other subjects are not mastered is that instead 
of generalized study and practice of a few 
broad topics, the school attempts to cram a 
great multitude of lessons into the brief days. 
Subjects are artificially divided into fragments, 
which are rehearsed in tiny sections, grade by 
grade. In many rural schools one or two 
teachers rush through a whole day made up 
of lessons of less than 15 minutes each. No 
wonder that teachers, driven by fantastic 
schedules of rote lessons, fail to offer real 
education in any subject or that children, 
hurried from class to class, come to regard 
school as a place for reciting rather than for ' 
learning. 

All this may seem to be arguing the 
obvious. It is. But the plain fact is that 
thousands of schools in the United States 
today are not attempting to give any applica¬ 
tion to the simples of routine skills. Millions 
of children are merely learning scholaftiic 
tricks—just like parrots or trained fleas. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars of toa-pflytts* 
money is going into sdiools 
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educational institutions at all but sitgply a 
Species of jail for keeping children in order for 
a few hours each day. 

School and Society 

The school today has one other signifi¬ 
cant task. Not only must it give its pupils 
knowledge and skill, it must in some way get 
this learning into practice by the children and 
tjy the community. The general welfare is 
today largely a question of education, espe¬ 
cially in rural regions the school is often the 
only organized social force able to exert 
general influence. 

In this new world of science and demo¬ 
cracy, education not only has to encompass 
new realms of learning but also has to assume 
much of the social responsibility previously 
cared for by the Church, the home, and other 
constituted authorities. If it were possible to 
build afresh a well-balanced society, the 
designers of it would probably hesitate to 
concentrate so much responsibility in a single 
institution. But in the United States today, 
and especially in rural areas, there is no other 
institution to which we can turn. 

The modern school has a number of 
simple and clear duties in behalf of the 
community. It is universally agreed that the 
children and the community should be healthy 
instead of undernourished or ridden with 
disease; it is desirable that the farms be pro¬ 
ductive, that the houses and barns be well- 
built and in good repair, that the homes be 
centres of good living, that children who have 
learned to read have access to books and 
papers so that they can go on reading with 
pleasure and profit. In such items the connec¬ 
tions between in-school teaching and com- 
monity practice are clear and direct. 

In health, for example, the duty of the 
school is to give the children some idea of 
how to avoid diseases and how to keep well 
and robust. But the relation between teach« 
tag and the practices of the community is 
.iumediately apparent, for health cannot be 


treated as an individual matter. Hook-worms 
can be avoided only by general sanitary 
facilities. Typhoid is spread by impure water 
or bad food, no matter how careful each 
individual tries to be. Malaria flies on the* 
wings of mosquitoes from house to house 
unless swamps are drained or screens care¬ 
fully used. Tuberculosis, diptheria, measles, 
spread from person to person. Public action 
and community co-operation are necessary if 
a village or countryside is to keep well. The 
school, as the emissary of modern knowledge, 
is the natural rallying ground for information 
and for action toward better health for the 
individual child and for the neighbourhood. 

Farming is another example of the 
natural transition from the class-room to the 
field. The processes of nature about which 
the child learns in school are the very founda¬ 
tion of agriculture. And the verbal learning 
takes effect only as it is applied. Of course 
small children cannot with impunity under¬ 
take to change the habits of their parents. 
But the school, working in unison with the 
agricultural extension teachers and the farm 
agents, can help both parents and children to 
follow better practice on the basis of modern 
knowledge. In fact the school may well 
become the focal point for co-operative 
action by many * Go vernmental agencies— 
public health, home demonstration, farm 
extension, library service. Co-ordination is 
badly needed in these public services, which 
mean so much to rural development but which 
at the moment suffer from the natural 
tendency of each to engage busily in its own 
activities without regard for the work of the 
others or the general needs of the communities. 

The community is the practice ground 
for the school. And the school succeeds 
only as it contributes to the community as 
well as to the skill and knowledge of itgfl- 
vidual pupils. 

(Year Book of Agriculture, 1940*) 
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The Rural Reconstruction Department of 
* the Sangha is straining every nerve 
to attain the ideal of “Living Wage” at 
' its village centres. Investigations are being 
made to find out ways and means for 
the attainment of this ideal. Various experi¬ 
ments are going on in this connection at 
Deori Centre. An irrigational, educational 
and industrial survey was made at the 
Centre this month, which reveals the follow¬ 
ing facts:— 

(1) Irrigation; At present, there are in all 
83 wells in the seven villages of Deori Centre. 
Out of them only 23 are in working order, 
which together with one small dam of a river 
irrigate an area of 257 bighas and 11 bis. 
It is estimated that out of the sixty delapidated 
and unworking wells, 42 can be repaired at a 
cost of about Rs. 4500/-. Looking to the 
capacity and situation of the land and the 
needs of the people, besides these 42 wells, 20 
more new wells need be sunk at an estimated 
cost of about Rs. 9000/- thus bringing the 
total investment on repairs and new construc¬ 
tions at Rs. 13500/-. This will increase the 
land under irrigation to 840 bighas raising the 
farm produce by 2850 mds. more and thereby 
increasing the income of the farmers by about 
Rs* 7125/- a year* Out of the total invest- 
meat of R*. 3500/-, the farmers are prepared 
to Rs. 1225/- as loan from the Govern- 
ment-Rs. 525/-Tor repairs of 5 wells and 
Rfc700/for the construction of 2 new wells. 


annual programme of the Department, that the 
Deori Centre should attain 25% male literacy 
by the end of this year. At present there are 
121 literate people in the villages of the 
Centre. To fulfil the annual programme, 40 
more persons have to be made iterate by the 
close of the year. 

(3) Self-sufficiency in doth: The people 
of Deori village where complete self-suffici¬ 
ency in cloth is aimed at during the course of 
one year, require 3201 sq. yds. of cloth in all. 

Out of this requirement, 19331 sq. yards of 
khadi has already been prepared by the people 
from their own hand-spun yarn. Only 
12671 sq. yds. requiring 24 mds. of cotton 
more, have to be prepared to complete the 
programme. 

Extension of Sphere: 

A new Rural Development Centre has 
been opened at chilavad in Pohri Jagir. On 
the 14th August a mass meeting of the village 
people was held when a Gram Sudhar Sabha 
was formed to run the Centre. 

At present one worker has been appoin¬ 
ted by the Sangha to conduct the various deve¬ 
lopment activities at the Centre. The people 
have begun to work in right earnest. They 
are cleaning their streets and surroundings as a ; 
first step. 5 dung-hills are being removed to. 
manure pits. Adult and infant classeshave 
begun. Their average attendances during J 
the month were 18 and 16 repectively* 37^4 ‘3 


It has jwple attend'd religious ‘discourses. All 
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toiler activities as keeping of accounts, im- 
•jroveraent in cattle breeding and agribulture 
etc. hayestarted. 

Village Shankarpur is also associated 

with the Centre. 

The Bairu Centre has been made a self- 
supporting centre and is now conducted by 
the village people themselves. The worker 
Of the Sangha who was guiding the activities 
there, has been transferred to Kankra Centre. 

Gram Sudhar Sabbas 

Monthly meetings of the Sabhas were 
duly held at their respective centres. The 
Gram Sudhar Sabha at Deori passed the 
following resolution for the attainment of 
“Living Wage” by the Centre; 

' “Whereas the object of all rural develop, 
ment activities is to attain by all possible 
means the “Living Wage” of Rs. 5/- per 
month per capita, this Gram Sudhar Sabha 
of Deori, suggests the following means and 
methods to be adopted: 

1. Means of irrigation in the villages 
should be increased to such an extent that 
each cultivator should have at least 5 bighas 
of irrigated land. 

2. The villages should aim at complete 
self-sufficiency. All articles that are impor¬ 
ted from outside should be banned and 
produced by the village people themselves. 

3. A Village Bank should be established 
to relieve the people from debt. The Seeds 
Store should be enlarged. 

4. A Co-operative Store should be 
opened, where all the necessaries of the village 

may be available at reasonable 

prices. 

5. All sales of the farm produce should 
be made through the Co-operative Store in 
most profitable markets. 
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6. No arable land should be left un* 
cultivated. If someone is unable to plough 
his land, the State should hire it to some 
other party. 

7. Since there is no market for the sale 
of milk in villages, it should better be con- 
verted into butter and mava and then exported 
through the Co-operative Store. 

8. Only such number of cattle heads 
should be kept by the farmers as they can 
properly look after.” 

The Gram Sudhar Sabha, Chharach 
mourned the death of their member, Moola 
Mehte and that of the elder brother of * 
Jagannath Bhirtare. The members expressed 
their satisfaction over the proper execution of 
the resolution to stock sufficient fodder in the 
last season which saved their cattle from 
starvation during summer and drought, and 
further resolved to stock still more fodder in 
the coming season. 

Other Activities of the Centre : 

Adult and infant classes were conducted 
as usual. Religious discourses were held 
regularly at night recording an attendance of 
2225 at Deori, Chharach and Chilavad 
centres. 1164 persons took advantage of the 
libraries at Dedri and Chharach. 142 patients 
were administered medicines at these centres. 
The milk yield at Deori, Chharach knd 
Chilavad was 539 mds. 29 srs. 8 chs. from 807 
milch cattle. Vigorous propaganda to stock 
at least two cart loads of grass per cattle 
head is being made at the Centres. 

R. L. Dikshit, 

Sanckalak • •••* 
Gram SudharVibkagi- 
Adarsh Seva Sangkb, 
Pohri> Gwalior* - 
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I T was a very,busy month for the workers. 

With the approaching monsoon, many 
of the construction works, such as con¬ 
struction of Panchayat Ghars, sinking of 
well9, repairs of old houses and preparation of 
soil for planting fruit trees as well as fuel 
plantation have to be completed during the 
month. Spread of epidemics very much 
interfered with these activities and both 
.preventive and curative methods were adopted 
to check the epidemics in areas affected 
by them. For want of timely rains the 
programme of soil preparation was also 
very much interfered with. Absence of mon¬ 
soon has not only ruined the prospects of 
Kharif crop but has also stopped the prepa¬ 
rations of Rabi crops. 

An effort was made to establish New 
Better Living Societies and to increase the 
membership of those that are already in 
existence. The village workers made annual 
collections of grain for village fund from 
the members of the Panchayats. 100 Better 
Living Societies were established and 45 
were registered. 2 Loan Committees, 1 
Supply Society, and 30 more different type 
of societies were formed in the course of the 
month. 

During this month 8186 manure pits were 
dug-put, 1859 urinals were constructed and 
16713 sick animals were given veterinary 
treatment. 668 bulls were" castrated, and 56 
stud-bijlls were supplied to the people. To 
improve the means of irrigation 126 wells 
were either bored or repaired. 112 new wells 
were sunk. 

This being the hottest month of the year 
the village workers took every precaution to 
check the spread of epidemics. Many of the 
drinking-water wells were cleansed. Medicines 
were freely distributed and a large number of 
people in the affected areas were given 
injedtiona. Sanitation work was properly 
okg&tfaedin villages, and a number of lec- 
tures were delivered to the people as to how 


to render First-Aid to the people when the 
epidemic breaks out. 1567 soak-pits were 
constructed and 4894 ventilators were pro¬ 
vided in the village homes. 474 latrines and 
256 urinals were newly constructed. Free 
medicines were supplied to 52283 patients 
from village dispensaries and village medici¬ 
nal chests. 748 women were given training 
in midwifery and the First-Aid training was 
given to the same number. 

It has been decided to organise Village 
Organisers’ Training Camp from the 15th of 
July 1941 under the supervision of the 
Divisional Superintendent in the districts of 
Dehra Dun, Meerut, Benares, Faizabad and 
Jhansi. This training will last for 2 months. 

3768 Gram Sabhaswere held. 20 dramas 
were staged, and 265 Bhajan Mandalies were 
formed. 292 Scout troops were organised 
and training was given to 1309 village scouts. 
113 village tournaments were organised and 
9 Radio Sets were installed. 

In some of the districts, rural develop¬ 
ment centres were reorganised as per orders 
of the Rural Development Officer. Super¬ 
vising staff such a9 Divisional Superinten¬ 
dents should be given more powers to exer¬ 
cise, and Rural Development Centres should 
be organised on the lines which may ensure 
smooth and effective working. It is con* 
sidered advisable to start Rural Uplift Work 
at such village centres where teachers for 
Adult Education are available. These adult 
class teachers will act as Assistant Secre¬ 
taries to the Village Panchayats and will 
assist in improving the all round condition 
of the village with the help of adult-scouts. * 
These teachers should be stationed in such 
villages where there is already a demand for 
such teachers. 

140 houses were newly built, and 293 j 
people were given industrial and technics! 
training. 7 Panchayat Ghars were constructed 
and many more are under construction; 



A REVIEW OF THE VILLAGE UPLIFT WORK IN DARBHANGA 
DISTRICT (BIHAR) 


I NDIA'S seven hundred thousand villages 
bristle with problems too numerous (or 
details in enumeration. To any one who 
has lived and worked in any village the 
position seems well-nigh baffling. But it 
will be the height of ignoble defeatism to run 
away from the realities of the situation. 
The need for a correct approach and effective 
operation cannot be too much stressed in an 
abound attack on these problems. It was 
with this objective in view that the Govern¬ 
ment Rural Development Department was 
ushered into existence. The spirit of service 
is above everything else the sine que non in 
the moral equipment of a worker, who has 
to identify himself completely with the 
village-folk, their joys and sorrows, ambi¬ 
tions and aspirations, to inspire their con¬ 
fidence and to infuse a living enthusiasm in 
them. It is difficult if not impossible to re¬ 
cruit such workers but inspite of this 
handicap the organisation of Rural uplift 
work in the area selected for the intensive 
operation in this district appears to have got 
a good start and all indications appear to 
augur well in the fruitful' future. For well- 
begun is half done. 

Staff 

M. Wadood, the Propaganda Officer, 
was in charge of the centre until November 
9th, 1939 in the absence of Pt. Jayanarayan 
jha, the District Inspector designate. After 
his formal resignation B. Muneshwar Sinha, 
B, A. was appointed as the District Inspector 
and took charge from the Propaganda officer 
on the 9th November, 1939. At present 
the staff consists of one District Inspector, 
assisted by a Propaganda officer, a clerk, 
16 village, organisers, 4 probationers and 
two peons.: * 


District Centre # 

The R. D. centre in this district was 
opened at Rupouli in the Samastipur thana 
on the 2nd October 1939 and the inaugu¬ 
ration ceremony was performed by B. 
Satyanarain Sinha M. L. A., (Central), 
under the presidentship of Mr. K. P. Sinha, 
Esq., I.C.S., the then District Magistrate. 
Within this short period the people in gene- 1 
ral in this locality have derived much needed 
impetus towards self-help and their response, 
which is the true index of success in such 
ventures, has so far been satisfactory as will 
appear from the report given below. The 
value of the uplift programme can be assessed 
not on the basis of work actually done but in 
the guidance provided towards a better living. 
The rural populations despite their old lethar¬ 
gy are now gradually taking advantage of the 
lead given by uplift workers and the village 
inertia is giving way. 

Sub-Centres 

72 villages in Samastipur thana have 
been selected for intensive work. These 
villages have been divided into 18 sub-centres 
each under the charge of a village organiser, 
who has taken up one village in each sub¬ 
centre for uplift work, which would serve 
as a model for other villages. Local census 
has been taken and the number of literates 
and illiterates ascertained. Excepting the 
sub-centre of Rupouli and Sit&npur, which 
have got 3i bighas of land each, and 
Ailoth, which has got 2i bighas of land, 
each sub-centre has at its disposal 7 to 10 
kathas of land. The value of these l&ds 
would be about Rs. 6000/-. Community Halls f 
some of permanent and others df SmL 
permanent nature, ha vebeen constructed at 
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centred viz. Rupouli, Desua. Satanpur, 
Madhubani, Paroria, Mathurapur, Eksila, 
Lohagir, Maheshpatti, Pataily, Vishanpur. 
Shambhupatti, Hakimabad, Jitwarpur 
Lagunia, Bandey, Saleempur, Ailoth. The 
total approximate cost of these halls would be 
about Rs. 3000/- which together with the 
price of the land comes to about Rs. 9000/-. 
Gifts of the land and construction of the build¬ 
ings have been done through the Co-opera¬ 
tive efforts of the villagers themselves. The 
Government having contributed only 
Rs. 500/- for Rupouli where the District 
Inspector has been located. The land at 
'Rupouli is not suitable for farming, as has 
been declared by the agricultural department 
and there is bad blood between the local land¬ 
lords and this affects the work of this centre 
as well. 

Panchayats 

23 Panchayats have been started and 
323 cases settled so far. The task of the 
Panchayats is rendered difficult owing to 
local party factions. However a beginning 
has been made and it is expected that grad¬ 
ually people will respect the decision arrived 
at and shall live more harmoniously. In 
order to facilitate the work of the Pancha- 
yat, the Panchayat should have the backing 
of the Government and it should have a 
legal status. 

Education 

46 schools both primary and middle 
were running in this area before the work of 
the Department started. Since then 20 new 
day schools have been started entirely 
through the efforts of the people at the 
instances of the workers. 565 students have 
been admitted through their persuasions. 
Special attention has been paid to adult 
liteg&cy campaign. 46 mass literacy centres, 
Where 497 adults are reading and 471 
made already literates, are being run. At 
^ the lower Primary 


schoof is being raised to upper primary one. 
A suitable building costing about Rs. 1500/— 
has been constructed by the villagers them* 
selves. Special efforts have been made to 
get the girl students admitted to this school 
and efforts have met with success. It is 
expected that this school may be recognised 
as a girls’ upper Primary'school. At Shambhu¬ 
patti one Technical Middle English School 
has been started on Wardha system. At¬ 
tempts $re being made to start a High Eng¬ 
lish school at Satanpur. Everywhere at¬ 
tempts have been made to improve the condi¬ 
tions of schools already existing and increase 
the number of school going children. The 
principle of “the man being made literate 
he should make at least one female literate” 
has also been pushed up and thus 69 females 
have been made literates. So far, 27 libraries 
with 3026 books and 31 papers and magazines 
have been established. The mass literacy 
work would receive much impetus if the 
efforts of the mass literacy committee and the 
development Department are co-ordinated by 
starting mass literacy compaign in the 
development area. 

Sanitation, Health and Hygiene 

Attempts have been made to introduce 
french latrines and get rid of committing 
nuisance on the public roads and paths. The 
habit of cleansing houses and cattle-sheds 
daily and the village roads weekly is being 
inculcated. The villagers are also being 
taught to put their refuse in pits instead of 
making unsightly heaps of them. Instead 
thereof beautiful gardens are being laid out 
in front of the houses of the villagers and the 
villages have begun to appear more sanitary, 
more healthy and more beautiful. 

Physical Improvement 

75 Akharas have been started for physi¬ 
cal culture and 600 persons are attending 
approximately. 3458 persons have bean 
inoculated against epidemic diseases tuchns 
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cholera and small pox. 3253 persons* have 
hm served with medicines through this 
Ifcpnrimant. Free diet of sago and Sugar 
weragiven to 1425 malaria patients for which 
a earn of Rs. 50/- was advanced by Mr. K. P. 
Sinha, the then District Magistrate. The 
Co-Operation of District Board Public Health 
Department was very satisfactory. Clubs 
for games have been started in as many as 
39 villages and 560 persons are taking interest 
in tjns, The district Board authorities had 
opened several malaria centres in this area at 
the request of the D. I. when this disease 
had broken out in an epidemic form in Janu¬ 
ary 1940. 

Training of Dais 

Training of Dais is also a great problem. 
Attempts were made last year in this respect. 
But as the D. B. nurse remained here only 
for a short time and there was no proper 
arrangement for her stay, no substantial 
progress could be made. 

Musical Clubs 

Encouragement is given to start musical 
club, Kir tan party etc. in each village in order 
to inculcate a co-operative spirit among the 
people, 56 clubs with 836 members are 
working at present in the area. 

Agriculture 

2099 manure pits have been dug and 42 
compost manure heaps have been prepared. 
Improved method of agriculture is being in¬ 
troduced. Attempts have been made at intro¬ 
ducing vegetable gardens and fruit planta¬ 
tion. Vegetable seeds from Poacha and sons, 
Poosgi were purchased and sown in the Dis¬ 
trict-centre farm and the seedlings were 
distributed free. As a result of which 784 
fimUies have laid out kitchen gardens in 110 
bklfias of land. About 10,000 papaya plants 
bkirbv:‘be|m distributed free. Cultivation of 
S^bem has also beat introduced. Dhanicfaa 
and Sanai seeds for green manure were intro¬ 


duced and Dhanicha was sown in 150 bighas 
of land last year and this year Sanai in 272 
bighas of land and Dhanicha in 43 bighas and 
7 kathas of land. Cotton seeds of improved 
varieties have been introduced and sown in 60 
bighas of land last year and 194 bighas 15 
kathas this year. Improved seeds of wheat, 
maize, linseed grame have been introduced 
from Pussa to 320 persons last year and to 
817 this year. It is gratifying to note that 
the work of agricultural improvement is being 
carried on in full co-operation with the agri¬ 
cultural department. 93 sets of improved 
agricultural implements are working in the 
area. 

Cane-Co-operative Societies 

The old Societies are strengthened and 
new ones are organised. There were four 
societies already in working and 6 new socie¬ 
ties have been organised this year. As the 
reserved area of Samastipur Sugar Mill has 
been confined to 5 miles from the mill gate 
there is great difficulty in starting new socie¬ 
ties. Besides the strenuous opposition from 
the mills and the unholy alliance of the rich 
and influencial with them and party-factions in 
the village stand in the way. It is gratifying 
to note that the cane department is whole 
heartedly co-operating. 

Cattle improvement 

The District Board has sanctioned the 
supply of one bull of Hissar type and the 
other of Mt. Gomary. These two bulls have 
been kept here for cattle improvement. 644 
cattle were inoculated against rbinder-paste 
and 89 cattle were given medicines through 
the co-operation of the veterinary department 

Water Supply 

20 wells were dug by the villagers them¬ 
selves. The Sub-divisional Officer, Samasti¬ 
pur sanctioned a sum of Rs. 100/— from the 
Government of India grant A well has bass 
constructed at Barbatta out of this gtaut 
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From the Development grant of the last year 
one well was sunk at Ujiarpur with the help 
of the villagers and another old well w^s 
repaired. Altogether 85 old wells have 
{>een repaired so far. At the request 
of the district Inspector, R. D. f Rupouli, 
the District Board has sunk two tube*wells at 
Lohagir and Lagunia sub-centres. The 
water supply is the greatest problem of the 
village. Much can be done if the District 
Magistrate spends the Government of India 
grant through the rural Development workers. 

Road Repairs 

. New road 5 miles 303 yds. in length 
has been. constructed and 3 miles 313 yds. 
repaired. 5 culverts have been constructed. 
The Government Development grant of 
Rs. 100/- per year for the last two years 
were given as an aid and the remaining has 
been done by the villagers themselves without 
any monetary help from the Government 

In every village, people have made 
encroachment on Gairmajarua land and mere 
persuation does not prove effective. The 
help of the executive officers is greatly needed 
to remove the encroachment. 

Village Crafts 

Bee-keeping has been very successfully 
introduced. Kolhoo and chaki for husking 
and grinding purpose of Wardha type have 
been going on very successfully. With a 
capital of Rs. 100 only 473 charkhas have 
been made to ply at present. Four pit-looms 
have been set up. Attempts have been made 
to train the workers in improved method. 
25 egg9 brought from the agriculture depart¬ 
ment have been distributed for poultry 
farming. Silk rearing has also been intro- 
duced. Attempts are being made to make 
tw6«villages namely Madhuban and Chousima 
self supporting in doth by the villagers, 
ipsaniag mi weaving enough for their 


• Sodal uplift and prohibition 

Attempts have been made to eradicate 
the evils of child marriage, untouchability, 
drink, smoking and chewing tobacco. As a 
result of propaganda several wells have been 
thrown open for Harijans at Belamegh and * 
Paroria. Vows are being, taken by the 
people to give up bad habits. 

Propaganda 

With the help of the magic lantern slides 
lectures on various subjects concerning rural 
uplift have been delivered in all those sub¬ 
centres by local leaders, Subdivisional 
Officer and District Board executives. The 
District Health Officer and the agricultural 
officers were invited in the meetings to speak 
on rural uplift. The District Inspector 
made an extensive tour of the district with 
the Divisional propaganda unit along with 
the Vice Chairman, District Board, Health 
Officer, and Mr. D. N. Raha, M.A., B.L., 
Development Officer, Raj Darbhanga. Seve¬ 
ral libraries and uplift centres were started 
even outside the extensive area. 

Exhibition 

An exhibition was organised at Satanpur 
in the last Dashara Mela. It consisted of 
various sections namely agriculture, Horti¬ 
culture, cattle welfare, village craft, bee¬ 
keeping, silk rearing, public health, maternity 
and child welfare. The district magistrate 
was invited to perform the opening ceremony 
but owing to ill health this was not possible. 
Some of the prominent gentlemen of the 
district, namely, B. Satyanarayan Sinha, 
M.L.A., B. Jadunandan Sahay, Chairmani 
Local Board, Samastipur and Dr. G. Prosadf 
M.B..B.S., Health Officer, JJr. ; Sif|, 
Weaving Supervisor, Mr. & Mrs John®, Mr* 
Young visited the exhibition. Magic lanterns 
were shown and loud speaker was also 
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A perusal of the brief resume of acti¬ 
vities noted above go to show that important 
items of real constructive work has been 
taken in hand and every endeavour is being 
made to get a move on. The rural population 
is generally reluctant to take to any new 
activity and naturally it takes time for any 
constructive efforts to bear full fruit. How¬ 
ever a beginning has been made and the 
results achieved so far have been encouraging 
and show that the prospects for the future 
are bright. It cannot be gain said that the 


handicaps are many and varied. The out 
standing one being lack of funds. It should 
however be repeated that with proper, perso¬ 
nal, sympathetic patronage and incessant 
supervision success could not be difficult to 
achieve. As Mr. Churchill ha£ said the other 
day “give us tools and we shall finish the 
job.” Let us say “give us men, and we 
shall renovate the villages.” 

D, N. Raha, m*a., b.l., 

Development Officer, 
Raj Darbhanga. 


REPORT OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION WORK IN BENGAL 


R EPORTS on Rural Reconstruction work 
from the district of Bogra for the 
months of May and June show that substan¬ 
tial progress in Rural Reconstruction has 
been made in the country-side. The wide 
circulation of Rural Reconstruction Bulletin 
No. 1 even in the remotest parts, has given a 
new impetus to the rural people in whom a 
new desire for self-betterment, both individu¬ 
ally and collectively, is becoming more and 
more manifest. 

Two hundred and twenty six Pallimangal 
Samities have been recently set up in the 
district and 33 Samities have done substantial 
rural uplift work. Village people have 
begun to take interest in the betterment of 
tHeir houses by using corrugated iron sheets 
and tiles instead of thatched roofs. Jungles 
have been cleared in many places and old 
roads have been repaired to facilitate commu¬ 
nication. 

The lands released from jute are now 
being utilised to grow sugar-cane and other 
suitable crops. Propaganda is also being 
ntedo to improve die breed of the cattle. 


Physical activities have been organised 
at several places particularly at Chandanbai- 
sha, Dhunot, Elongi, Durgahata, Rameswar- 
pur, Shariakandi and Kutubpur. The existing 
play-grounds are affording facilities to the 
rural youths. Foot-ball game has been intro¬ 
duced in villages and games are run mostly 
by the Pallimangal Samities. Country-games 
like Ha-du-du and volley ball are being 
played in several unions. 

Education was imparted to adults 
through 579 Night Schools, of which 279. 
worked satisfactorily. Pallimangal Samities 
and some of the enthusiastic young men of 
the district have set up village libraries and 
night schools. The number of readers in the 
libraries is gradually increasing. 

Institutions which are imparting training 
in cottage industries, like the weaving schools 
at Balua and Marichtola, Silpa Pratisthan 
at Noadaboga, and Sarkarpara Hosiery at 
Dhunot are rendering good service. Kol 
Business Co., a note-worthy Rural Recon¬ 
struction Society, has started a weaving 
school of which the number of studentsjand 
quality of cloths are good. 




Rural Reconstruction Centres 

HERE are at present two centres, one 
at KosamBa and the other at Karjan. 
The activities of the centres are two 
fold:— 

(1) Work at the centre, and 

(2) Work in the selected villages. 

The activities at the centre were directed 
towards subsidiary occupations like poultry 
keeping, kitchen and flower gardening, holding 
summer school for cottage industries, rural 
scouting, rural sanitation and other cottage 
industries like spinning, weaving, carding, 
tapemaking etc. 

The summary given below of the acti¬ 
vities of the Kosamba Rural Reconstruction 
Centre indicates the many sidedness of the 
work done in it:— 

(i) 1027 A. L. F. cotton:— The centre 
villages grew only this improved 
cotton. Marketing was undertaken 
of all the centre cotton, a premium 
of Rs. 7-6-6 per khandi being 
secured. 

(ii) Increased use of manure;—The pro¬ 
duction of manure by urine and 
compost system has become 
popular and 7,024 cart loads were 
obtained in the villages. Nearly 20 
tons of fertilisers were distributed as 
against 6.5 tons in the previous 
year. Besides this fifteen to twenty 
tons were secured direct by the 

* societies and cultivators. 

(iii) Intensive propaganda against boll 
woirm:—600 plant pullers were sold 
as against 255 in the previous year. 

(iv) Improvement of cattle, poultry 
ate.:—About 500 beads of pedigreed 

• cattle and 2700 goats were produced 
ib the villages* 936 families raised 
3*630 R. <1 and white leghorns. 


W' 


(v) Kitchen garden and tree planting:- 4 
There were 2,603 gardens in the 
centre villages and 1,722 new fruit 
trees were planted. 

(vi) Spinning, weaving etc.:—831 yards 
of hand woven cloth from yarn 
produced by the villagers themselves 

' was made. 277 lbs. of towels and 
napkins and 54,750 ft of bed tape 
were made by 53 families. 

(vii) Marketing of produce:—The centre 
helped to market the surplus pro¬ 
duce; ghee, poultry products, bed 
tapes, napkins, khaddar etc., of the 
centre villages. 

(viii) Village sanitation and medical 
relief:—Twenty five village dispen¬ 
saries were organised. 317 bore 
hole latrines and 32 septic tanks 
were introduced, and many chimneys 
were opened in houses. 

Karjan Centre 

The rural reconstruction work at Karjan 
concentrated its work in the surrounding 10 
villages dealing with agricultural improve¬ 
ment, live stock, cottage industries, adult edu¬ 
cation, sanitation and other activities relating 
to rural welfar. The work is still in its 
preliminary stages. The work in the main 
consisted of the following activities:— 

(i) B. D. 8 cotton expansion, 

(ii) poultry development and grading up 
of the local flocks by R. I. R. cocks, 

(iii) kitchen gardening, planting of trees, 

(iv) spinning, tailoring etc., 

(v) introduction of bore hole latrines 
and soakage pits, 

(vi) adult education, 

(viii) other activities such as organising 
thrift societies and general propa¬ 
ganda for better livifcg. 
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GL EANING S 

PURCHASE VILLAGE MADE ARTICLES 


S HRI Bbaratan Kumarappa, writing 
on Gandhi Jayanti in the Septem¬ 
ber issue of “Gram Udyog Patrika” 
rightly emphasises the necessity of 
discrimination in buying village pro¬ 
duced articles for home-consumption. 
Ho brings home to the consumers 
the absolute necessity to discipline 
themselves and learn to meet their 
domestic requirements with village 
produced articles. That is the only way 
to do our duty to the village people to 
provide work and wages to them by 
encouraging the sale of the articles 
produced by them. Says he:— 

“The village producer can live only if 
his products find a sale. If, on the other 
hand, all that he produces lie unsold with 
him owing to our not buying what he 
turns out, from where can he obtain his 
food, clothing and shelter? What is the 
earthly use of decking oneself in fine hull 
cloth and preaching to the villager about 
better housing? How is he to have better 


houses if through our patronising factory 
products his employment is gone and he 
has no means even of feeding himself? 
How can one pretend to be interested in 
village work and yet prefer the use of 
factory goods which are mainly res¬ 
ponsible for keeping the villager in 
abject poverty. 

If we are really in earnest about* 
village reconstruction which in our coun¬ 
try is the same as national uplift, a very 
effective and immediate way open to all 
of us is to use, as far as possible, only 
articles of village manufacture. When 
we do so we shall keep the villager in 
employment. The responsibility and the 
remedy for the desperate poverty which 
faces our people lies therefore with the 
consumer, i.e. you and me. It is in our 
power to transform the whole country¬ 
side in a few months if we would only 
resolve to use, wherever possible, noth¬ 
ing but village made articles for all our 
requirements. Only thus can we bring 
to our people prosperity, life and the joy 
of living." 


FACILITIES FOR MARKETING FINANCE 

f|F the many evils and the ways of of the middle-man. Madras and some 
V exploitation to which agricul- other Provincial Governments have 
tural masses are exposed, the absence taken initiative to construct godowns 
of ware-houses to stock their produce a t some of the marketing centres to 
after the harvesting time and the ab- provide storing fadlities to the agri- 
•hide^facilities for marketing finance culturiste. . Dr. Sudhir Sot, lute con- 
have further left them at the mercy tributed a thoughtful article in the 
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August issue of the “Modern Review” 
in which he sets forth the conclusions 
he has reached on the subject while 
working as a Secretary to the Sub¬ 
committee on Rural Marketing and 
Finance of the National Planning 
Committee. These two facilities 
when provided will protect the agri¬ 
culturists from the exploitation of the 
middle-men and the money-lender and 
will thus save between 15% to 25% 
of his earnings to themselves of 
which they are deprived at present. 
He writes:— 

“Large sales immediately after the 
harvest cause a slump in the market so 
that the producer receives a low price for 
his crop. The reasons why he is con¬ 
strained to dispose of his produce as 
soon as it is harvested are (a) being sore 
pressed for hard cash he has no resources 
to hold out for a better price and (b) 
there are no facilities for storing his 
produce and borrowing against it. A 
system of warehouses combined with faci¬ 
lities for marketing finance would go a 
long way in removing these difficulties. 

Warehouse storing is not to be con¬ 
fused with revalorisation (i.e., an attempt 
to force up market price by an artificial 
restriction of supply) nor is it intended to 
put a premium on speculative holding of 
crop. Its object is much more modest, 
namely, to enable the cultivator to hold 
his crop only when he knows for certain 
that by putting off sales by a few weeks 
or months he would raise his income by 
a clear margin. There are without doubt 
'cases where a cultivator knows fully 
well that holding the crop would pay but 
has not the means 4o do so. 

.. vv /Tbe extent of the jnjddlemen'a profit 


, 

resulting from the margin between the 
harvest time price and that prevailing 
a few months later has often been 
exaggerated. It has been over-looked 
that, were this profit to be unduly large, 
more middlemen would step in so that 
the normal play of economic competition 
alone may be expected to bring it down 
to reasonable proportion. Owing to the 
absence of adequate storing facilities the 
costs of storing including 311 incidental 
waste are at present high and this partly 
accounts for the rise in prices a few 
months after the harvest. Better storing 
facilities would automatically reduce 
such costs while in normal course the 
cultivator would benefit from such 
reduction. 

As regards the construction of ware¬ 
houses or godowns in rural areas, they 
can, as in other countries, be built by 
private enterprise and run for profit In 
the United States, for example, ware¬ 
houses are established within the market 
premises. They are all licensed and are 
independent both of the buyer and the 
seller. When warehouses are owned by 
private individuals competition can 
normally be relied upon to keep storing 
charges within reasonable limits while, if 
necessary, statutory rules may be laid 
down fixing such charges. 

If in the initial stages it is found that 
private enterprise is not forthcoming on 
an adequate scale, the Government 
should, in our opinion, give whatever en¬ 
couragement is possible for the construc¬ 
tion of godowns or warehouses* itt 
example, by providing cheap long term 
loans for the purpose as part of their 
rural development policy. Such loans 
could also be advanced io co-operative 
societies or other bodies which could be 
made responsible for running godowns. 
Railway companies, as recommenced W 
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the Indian Central Banking EJpquiry 
Committee, could build godowns in 
suitable places lor storing rural products. 
In all regulated markets it should be one 
of the main tasks of the market com¬ 
mittee to provide godown facilities. To 
the Madras Government goes the credit 
for having been the first to take active 
steps for stimulating the construction of 
godowns in a number, of marketing 
centres by agreeing to share the initial 
costs. '• The lead taken by Madras should 
be followed in other Provinces. 

The godowns must be rat-proof and 
fire-proof and afford protection against 
damage from rain and moisture. Further, 
it should be a general policy to insure 
the goods. This will reduce the risk 
involved in storing and would facilitate 
borrowing on the security of the stored 


produce. 

It is clear that provision of storing 
facilities will help matters little unless 
accompanied by measures to facilitate 
borrowing by pledging the produce depo* 
sited in warehouses. If warehouses or 
godowns are constructed in accordance 
with set rules so that they may be 
licensed and if licensed warehouses issue 
receipts against goods in strict confor¬ 
mity with rules explicitly laid down 
for the purpose, there would be little 
difficulty in turning such receipts into 
negotiable credit instruments. Such a 
policy will enable the cultivator or the 
middleman to secure the necessary, 
finances and will lead to the creation of 
genuine trade bills and thus fill up a 
serious gap in the present system of 
rural finance.” 
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RURAL 

' SUPPORT VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

GANDHIjrs MESSAGE 

HE following is the English translation 
of the message sent by Gandhiji on the 
occasion of the opening of the Khadi Bhandar 
at Andheri to-day: 

“Your plan to popularise village indus¬ 
tries during the Charkha season deserves every 
encouragement. Are not village industries 
to the spinning wheel what the planets are to 
the sun? Khadi cannot exist without the 
other village industries. And these industries 
are inconceivable without Khadi. May your 
labours bear ample fruit.” 

ECONOMICS OF KHADI TACKLE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

SIGNIFICANCE OF GANDHIAN PROGRAMME 

A scientific explanation of the signific¬ 
ance of the economic programme of Khadi 
and Village Industries as adumbrated by 
Mahatma Gandhi, was given by Mr. Vai- 
kunth L. Mehta, speaking in connection 
with the Gandhi Jayanti observances at 
R&mbaug, C. P. Tank, on Wednesday night. 

Mr. V, L. Mehta read out the message 
sent by Gandhiji and explained its signifi¬ 
cance. He touched on the problem of pov¬ 
erty and unemployment for the solution of 
which Gandhiji had formulated the econo¬ 
mic programme of Khadi and village in¬ 
dustries. That programme should be viewed 
in the background of the peculiar economic 
condition of the country. The dominant fact 
of the economy of the country was that the 
bulk of the population was dependent on 
agriculture. It was absolutely necessary 
that this dependence on agriculture should 
be reduttd. Mr. Mehta pointed out that 
the attempts, to reduce this dependence by 
starting la*g*sctk industries hud not 
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resulted in any appreciable reduction of un¬ 
employment. 

What the country needed, therefore, was 
a series of industries allied to agriculture, 
using the raw material locally available, 
utilising the local surplus labour, requiring 
little capital for development and not calling 
for any great specialised training. 

The production of Khadi fulfilled all 
these requirements; and the programme of the 
Village Industries Association represented 
the extension of the idea underlying the 
production of Khadi to other goods which 
represented the basic needs of the country. 

In conclusion Mr. Mehta said that the 
State had a duty to perform in this respect, 
but that did not absolve the people from 
their responsibility. That responsibility 
could be effectively discharged by patronising 
the various village industries as Mahatmaji 
had asked them to do. 

LIVE ACCORDING TO MAHATMA'S 
GOSPEL, SAYS MRS. NAIDU 

Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu in a message to the 
Delhi Congress Committee on the occasion of 
the Ghandhi Jayanti says:— 

“We are still too close to Mahatma 
Gandhi to be able to have a true and com¬ 
plete perspective of his unique greatness, but 
who can deny that never sinoe the days of 
Shri Chaityana has there lived so swept and 
noble a lover of the poor, the sick, the suffer¬ 
ing of the world. His gospel of compassion 
has not been nearly , a message of word; he 
has himself in his life been its practical fulfil¬ 
ment. Better commemorate his Jayanti by 
giving effect to his own intentions of service 
specially to the medium Of Khadi which to 
him is a, symbol of fiesdoB^ Let 
ever, net forget the other thing so ter ip 
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him; communal unity and fellowship with 
those whom he has named the Harijan/* 

LOCAL PRODUCTION 

GANDHIJI'S ADVICE TO SIND VILLAGE 
WORKERS 

Mahatma Gandhi has sent the following 
letter to the President of the Sind Village 
Workers’ Association in connection with rural 
reconstruction in the province:— 

U I see that you are having the. greatest 
difficulty in establishing contact with the 
villagers* You are bound to succeed if you 
have the right type of workers with a proper 
spirit of perseverance. Do you manufacture 
your own tools? You ought not to depend 
upon Sabarmati or Nalwari. We must fail 
if we depend on distant depots. Decentraliza¬ 
tion to the highest degree is necessary for 
success. For similar reasons, I would like 
you to depend more and more on local produc¬ 
tion of Khaddar." 

GOVT. GRANTS FOR VILLAGE 
LIBRARIES (BOMBAY) 

The Government of Bombay has issued 
rules for the registration of and grant-in-aid 
to village libraries and reading rooms under 
the Adult Education Scheme. Private per¬ 
sons, village panchayats, sanitary committees, 
village uplift associations, co-operative socie¬ 
ties or a body or an association desirous of 
conducting a village library in a local area 
should apply in the prescribed form, to the 
Deputy Educational Inspector of the district 
for registration. 

Ra. 100 PRIZE FOR EACH OF 
TEN VILLAGES 

REWARD POR IMPROVEMENT WORK 

Ten villages in the Province of Bombay 
have won prizes of Rs. 100 each this year 
for the best results in village improvement 
They are: 

Village. Taluk*. District, 

laengi^wi^i ... Patan "... Satan- 
vgrai *»* |onan viBiMKinsgw* 

MaiM ■’■ m. Sanded , *•<. MaabM, 

- i ' 
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Kunjarav 

... Anand 

... Kalra. 

TraUa 

... Broach 

... Broach and Panch 

Nansalaf 


Mahals. 

... Jhalod 

... Broach and Panch 
Mahals. 

Palsod 

... Bardoli 

... Surat. 

Turbhe 

... Thana 

... Tbajns. * 

Kandarpada 

... Andheri 

... Bombay Suburban. 

Patan 

... Maval 

... Poona. 


The prizes have been awarded by the 
Commissioners of Divisions according to the 
scheme recently announced which provides 
for a prize for one village in each district 
every year. 

KOLABA MODEL VILLAGES 

The Kolaba District Rural Development 
Board has selected the following villages to 
be developed into model ones: 

Alibag Taluka—Parhur, Milkatkhar, 
Wayshet; Pen Taluka—Joha, Karavi, Tondli; 
Panwel Taluka—Terabode, Waveghar, Shiv- 
kar; Roha Taluka—Kolad, Chancre, Nidi; 
Mangaon Taluka—Lonere, Dalghar, Hash- 
ane; Mahad Taluka—Nate, Navgaon, Vara- 
ndh; Karjat Taluka—Chinchawali, Jambhi- 
wali, Kadav; Uran Peta—Funde. 

HANDLOOM WEAVING SCHOOL 

The Government of Bombay has sanc¬ 
tioned the continuance until March 31, 1943, 
of the handloom weaving school for agri¬ 
culturists in the Southern Division, subject 
to the condition that it is converted into a 
weaving school for bona fid* weavers immedi¬ 
ately after the present batch of agriculturists 
completes its course of training* 

Stipends will be paid at the rates of 
three annas for each day of attendance to the 
students attending the school, instead of 
scholarships. 

ADULT EDUCATION WORKERS 

TRAINING CLASSES DURING OCTOBER, 

A training class for adult education 
workers will be held for about two weeks 
during the ensuing October vacation in eadi 
of the Government Training Institutions in 

556 . 
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Bombay Province provided that there are at 
least 20 workers willing to undergo training 
at each institution. 

The persons selected for training must 

• have been first registered as adult education 
workers. Each worker will be given a lump 
sum stipend of Rs. 10 to enable him to defray 
his expenses while under training and, in 
addition, will be allowed to stay in the hostel 
attached to the Training Institution without 
rent. He will also be required to bind him¬ 
self to make at least 10 illiterates literate 

* during the next 12 months or to refund the 
amount paid to him by the Government for 
his expenses. 

CONTROL OF TICKS IN CATTLE 

VALUE OF DIPPING AND SPRAYING 

Tick infestation is a serious menace to 
cattle-breeding, dairying and the hide and 
leather industries in India and, therefore, 
its control is one of the major problems 
requiring solution, writes Mr. R. N. Naik, 
Veterinary Investigation Officer, Bombay 
Province in Indian Farming. 

The Civil Veterinary Department, Bom¬ 
bay, realising the economic importance of 
this pest, has introduced as a preventive 
measure cattle' dipping and spraying opera¬ 
tions in a few villages in different divisions— 
namely Turkewadi, Benkatti, Devgiri, 
Kumbhari, Pimple, Nandurbar, Halkar, 
Khandivli, Betegaon and Dombivli. The 
cattle population numbers about 150 to 600 
at each of these villages, except at Devgiri 
and Kumbhari where it exceeds 1,000. The 
Tcjtal number of cattle and buffaloes dipped 
and sprayed with arsenic solution in the first 
six villages mentioned above was 3,332 dur¬ 
ing the quarter ending September 1940. 


.It has bdeh observed that animals dipped 
regularly harboured few ticks, grew faster 
and showed much better body condition and 
a shiny coat and fetched higher prices in the 
market than undipped animals. This shows 
that regular dipping of cattle increases their 
strength and stamina, is profitable to cattle 
owners in the long run and results in more 
valuable hides since they are free from tick- 
bite punctures. 

On November 26,1940, one more cattle 
dipping tank was opened by the Director of 
Veterinary Services, Bombay, at Tendulwadi, 
in Satara District. The dipping tank was 
constructed from funds subscribed by the 
villagers of Tandulwadi themselves and a 
grant from village uplift funds* The construc¬ 
tion work was carried out by the District 
Local Board, Satara. 

THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE 
INDIAN INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION, 
TUTICORIN (MADRAS) 

The Fifth Session of the Indian Indus¬ 
tries Exhibition, organised by the St. Joseph’s 
Institute (for home industries), Tuticorin and 
the Rural Centre and Industrial Institute, 
Mangalagiri, in the premises of the Tuticorin 
Port Trust Grounds and the church lands 
opposite to the church of ‘Our Lady of 
Snows’, Tuticorin, opened on 28th July 1941 
by Janab Abdulla Khan Chori, Sahib Baha¬ 
dur, Sub-Judge, Tuticorin, was concluded on 
Sunday the 10th instant, at 5 P. M. under 
the presidentship of Lieutenant Commander 
J. M. Balmfortb, A. I. N. R. Port Officer, 
Tuticorin, who distributed Certificates of 
Merits to the Stall Holders and others who 
tookpartintheExhibition. * 
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Lieut C«au»ad*r .te»Imforth congratu* at the various stalls were very encouraging, 
lated the. InhibitionCommittee■ for«their The Central Industrial Museum ^ Madras, 

tbis-E*hibi- Government Agricultural and fisheries 
• tloti $he fifA time, inspite of Depts., the Tutieorin Municipal Health 

.. the • olaek-out, war condition etc. Department and St. Vincent De Paul • 

^ As Jfttf was of opinion that the Society’s Leprosy Relief Section also had 

*% preaeatBxhibition, tike its predecessors, is their respective stalls in the Exhibition, 
'^ki0^A despite the several handicaps, besides a Literacy and National Fitness 

Q whicb, it was feared, would hamper its prog- Bureau conducted by the St. Joseph’s Instil 
’ ream • ’"'O' ; ^ *• tute. Entertainments like Wrestling matches, 

,, Rocbe'-Victoria. M. L. A., Circus performance etc.*, were also included 

Jresfdimt'of the.;Exhibition Committee, in the programme, Throughout the whole 
tha^dSji: President for^his having consem session, the Exhibition was crowded with . 


ted topreside over the function and also for 
i ^'Id'aS’^rmssiiOn, as Port Officer, to hold 
^^rClhibitba. ia: the premises of the Port 
Av^Tfttst Grounds' for the last four years, and 
% hoped <that the same privilege %dl be con* 
vilSauid. far years to come. Heplso thanked 
" authorities for having allowed the 

: ?|W if lands also for the; Exhibition 
1V enckMUmrand remarked that the -Ecdesiasti- 
calaothorities were themselves benefited in 
« in that it has removed 
a /of sundry stalls in the. Here- 
(v _ ( r _ to the Church, during the 

and tbe consequent difficulties 
to&e>i#rl tmmd devotees passing to and 

tion,it is tObementioned, isbmedto 
^ coincide with the Feast of Our I^y bl Shows 
t which , falls on the 5th August every year.) 

his hope that next year the 
!■ Exhibition mm meet under victorious 

f. AS (ha 60 *t*U* in &t AnisIoaurfl Wen 
, fltWTup A varfety of iwkttwiaa, 

m work*, pharmaceutic! isWparatte#*, Com- 
:' fcottowty nta., -wan wMhifrfl •»!*• 





visitors. 

JESSORE NEWS (BENGAL) 
government grant 

The Government of Bengal have sanc¬ 
tioned a sum of Rs. 2,000 as a grant to the 
Co-operative 1 Better Living Society, Ltd., 
for furthering the cause of rural development 
in the district* It is understood that the 
society will immediately advance this amount 
as loan to the Nawdagram Weavers’ Co¬ 
operative Society who will* arrange to buy 
yarn and dyeing Stuff - for distribution among 
their members. ** '; 

COIR WEAVING DEMONSTRATION 
PARTY 

The party arrived at Nqsfpara and taken 
in hand the work of training villagers. The 
number of students was not at first encourag¬ 
ing but it it gjc^g ^up now. The Sader 
Sub-divisional Offiotif, alorf with the Circle 
Officer, m4 tbs lefffing vi^gers on August 
28 and they were assured that at least twenty 
students would be attending virith effect from 
September 1. The people should realise that 
tbemaiitteiMU»e^^of the 


■ '■ ip; \. iV r '; 


,v;^ 












Adarsh Seva Sangha workers assisting in Field operations. 
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" Salvation of India lies in Cottages/' 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


LAST HOMAGE TO GURU DEV 


T HE Seventh of August was an inaus- 
picious day. It was a day of uni¬ 
versal mourning. The living world of 
man was deprived of a unique personality. 
It not only marked an end of a great 
career but also the extinction of line of 
the great Rishies of old. A champion of 
universal brotherhood was lost to the 
world. The great musician has ceased 
to sing. Mother India is deprived of 
one of her proudest sons, who raised her 
name across the oceans. Humanity is 
poorer for the loss of this sage of Santi- 
niketan. A light-house that guided the 
philosophic, cultural and emotional 
thought-currents of the world and 
brought renaissance in art, literature, 
poetry and the system of education in 
this country has disappeared. How tra¬ 
gic it is to believe that the great Gurudev 
is no more amongst us l 

To him, it is glorious eternal im- 
mortality. To us, it is a loss that cannot 
be repaired. He “has left this mortal 
world full of years and honours. In his 
<ase, ’the loss suffered by his country is 
simply irrepairable. Tagores are not born 
jpvery day. Such chosen ones are God's 


rare gift to mankind. It is beyond human 
power to replace them, 

He was his own legacy and his own 
representative. It is futile to delude 
into believing to meet one like him in 
our generation, He is gone without 
leaving his substitute but has left a heavy 
debt of obligation on his grateful country¬ 
men to discharge. They are charged 
with the solemn duty to fill the void 
created by his absence ii> the life of the 
country. So sacred a memory as his is 
our national heritage and should be 
cherished and preserved at all costs. 
For, all his life he lived for everything 
that was great and noble in the ancient 
heritage of this country. It will be the 
height of ingratitute to forget one who 
meant so much for us. 

Various are the forms and ways 
suggested to perpetuate his memory. He 
was a versatile genius and made his con¬ 
tributions in ’many spheres of human 
activity to raise standards. Innumerable 
are the spheres of life which he enriched. 
Many, therefore, are the ways in which 
people can pay their tribute to him. 
The rich and the well-to-do should pstro- 
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hise and financially support the Vighwa 
Bharati (Santiniketan) - the international 
university bequeathed by him to the 
nation. Those, who are not so favourably 
situated should better give proof of their 
love and gratitude to Gurudev by dedi¬ 
cating their particular gifts to the service 
of humanity. According to the Hindu 
conception of life, that is the best way 
to give peace to the souls of our dear ones 
in the other world. 

Gurudev was an extraordinary genius 
in the real sense of the w ord. He was a 
seer, a saint, a teacher, a poet, an artist, 
a man of letters, a savant, an ardent 
patriot, a humanitarian and an inter¬ 
nationalist. He \vas a standard bearer in 
those various phases of life and there is 
not a sphere in which he has not left the 
impression of his greatness. 

Great man has been defined to be 
one, who influences and raises his sur¬ 
roundings. Gurudev fulfilled this role 
admirably well ^nd inspired people for 
higher achievements. A few’ of the lessons 
of his great life, which have a wider 
appeal at the moment bear mention. 

It is a well-known fact that Gurudev 
was not a product of our schools or 
colleges. He w'as a born revolutionary 
against the initiative killing and emascu¬ 
lating system of education. His life was 
a supreme example of synthetic deve¬ 
lopment and natural unfoldment of 
human faculties. He Was a diamond, 
w f ho shone by the lustre of the light 
within and was a living illustration of 
Carlyle’s dictum “Universities polish 
pebbles and dim diamonds/’ He lived 
to demonstrate that Shankar, Kabir and 
Tagore were not the product of these 
slave-making universities. That every 


life contains the seed of potentiality 
which gets nourishment from nature to 
sprout forth and attain sturdy growth 
was his belief. The open air classes on 
the ground under the trees at Santiniketan 
in harmony with the indigenous system 
of education was his challenge to our 
slavery in matters educational. 

“Life will yield its own to each”, 
is a truth, he firmly believed in. To¬ 
gether with Gurudev, Gandhiji too has 
unequivocally denounced the present 
system of education and produced an 
alternative plan known as “Wardha 
Scheme ” for adoption. “ Knowing 
through doing” is the central theme of 
this educational reform, which is over¬ 
due and on which both of our leaders 
have laid such a great emphasis. It is 
simply amazing that we are hugging 
an out-worn allien system of education 
which is wholly unsuited to our national 
genius and which is killing the initiative 
of the race. In his sacred memory, let 
us all resolve to shed away the false 
glamour of university education and 
adopt an indigenous system instead, of 
w hich the great Gurudev was a pioneer 
and a staunch advocate. 

Great as he was, he adorned every¬ 
thing that he touched. Innumerable are 
the w'ays in which he taught lasting 
lessons to his country-men and awakened 
them to the consciousness to preserve the 
great heritage of their fore-fathers. A 
recent incident which shows high sense of 
honour and patriotism of Gurudev will, 
we hope, long remain in public memory 
and will inspire the generation to come. 

Quite recently, the University of 
Oxford honoured itself by conferring the 
degree of “Doctor of Literature” on this 
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Rishi of India. The Convocation was 
held at Santiniketan. As usual on such 
occasions, the Convocation address was 
read by the representative of the Univer¬ 
sity, Sir Morris Guyer in Latin, the 
classical lan^hage of Europe. And to be 
sure, fitting reply from the great repre¬ 
sentative of India-Gurudev-was in his 
classical language ‘Sanskrit,’-the great 
language of the Aryan race. It was not 
in English-customary to the intellectual 
slaves, parading as civilized people in this 
country-nor even in Bengali-his mother 
tongue, but in ‘Sanskrit’-the language of 
his race, the fountain-head of the genius 
of his people. It was a moment of 
National honour for his country and in no 
worthier hands could that honour be safe 
than in those of great Gurudev. The inci¬ 
dent and its implications will be realised 
by the generations yet unborn in this 
country as we grow conscious of the high 
destinee of our race and culture. We 
firmly believe, that by this one incident 
Gurudev deeply laid the foundation 
of revival of Sanskrit language as the 
‘National Language’ of this country-and 
taught his forgetful country-men that 
national prestige is co-existent with the 
revival of national language. 

And then the readers of Gitanjali-his 
great work of all times-know that Gurudev 
was essentially a poet of the lowliest and 
the lost. In his Immortal poetry, he has 
caricatured his God, as toiling and sweat¬ 
ing with the plough-man in the fields, he 


has worshipped‘Him’ being one with the 
suffering humanity, he has sung His praise 
as ministering Angel to the suppressed 
and the exploited and he has prayed Him 
as the only hope of the lowly and the lost. 

Early in life, while managing his 
Zamindari estates in North Bengal, 
extreme poverty and misery of the 
toiling villagers touched and moved him. 
This haunting mernomy of their suffering 
never left him in his life. In his own 
way, he strove ceaselessly to provide 
relief to these sufferers. By creating song 
and poetry, by introducing art and 
beauty, by providing means of better 
sanitation, education and clean drinking 
water and above all by founding - Shri- 
niketan - an institute of Rural Recons¬ 
truction, he did his best to bring joy and 
happiness in the lives of the villagers. 
This basic nation-building work for 
which he did so much in his life-time 
remains unfinished, and it behoves us 
who are the inheritors of his legacy to 
bring this national programme to a 
happy consummation. Let those of his 
countrymen, who are blessed with ideas 
and imagination, honour the memory of 
great Gurudev, by dedicating their lives 
for the service of the lowliest and the 
lost in the Indian Villages. There can 
be no better way to pay our tribute to 
the great departed than to carry forward 
the mission for w'hich he lived and died. 
Gurudev is dead! Long live “Gurudev” ! 
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THAT VEXED QUESTION OF 
CO-ORDINATION 

ONFLICTING opinions are held among 
the authorities on Rural Reconstruction 
regarding the success of the policy of co-ordi¬ 
nation between various nation-building 
departments in the programme of Village Up¬ 
lift followed in Provinces and States. In 
theory there seems to be no conflict, rather 
harmonious working of different nation-build¬ 
ing services of the State in such a humanita¬ 
rian work is absolutely essential but the 
practice has so far belied the fond hopes of 
public leaders and administrators. Want of 
vision and patriotism, customary beaurocratic 
habits and red-tap mentality of the Govern¬ 
ment Officials have stood in the way. In his 
Presidential address at the Second Conference 
of the Indian Society of Agricultural Econo¬ 
mics, held at Lahore on the 12th of April 
1941, Sir, T. Vijaya Raghavacharya has 
thus discussed the point at length:— 

“There is need in many provinces for 
the greater degree of co-ordination bet¬ 
ween the expert departments-particularly 
those ‘development departments’ which 
are immediately concerned with the wel¬ 
fare of the agriculturists—the Co-opera¬ 
tive, Agriculture, Industries, Veterinary, 
Public Health and other allied depart¬ 
ments. Though the need has long been 
felt and expression has often been given 
to it, I find that in actual practice the 
departments work rather in water-tight 
compartments. As things stand, it is 
difficult to secure team work between the 
several Departments. 

In some provinces a controversy has 
arisen as to whether a Development or 
Ruxfd Development Commissioner may 


not be appointed to ensure team work 
between the ‘nation-buflding depart¬ 
ments’. On theoretical grounds such an 
appointment seems to be an excellent 
method of co-ordinating them. But 
objections have been raised that this 
method of co-ordination is likely to lead 
to friction and to the suppression of'the 
spirit of initiative in enterprising heads of 
departments. It has been urged that the 
Commissioner is more likely to interfere 
with the individual discretion and judg¬ 
ment of the heads of departments, to 
control rather than co-ordinate, to dic¬ 
tate rather than suggest; instead of being 
a co-ordinating officer, he may tend to 
become an administrator and reduce the 
heads of departments to a position of 
subordination. It is contended that this 
arrangement may rather impede and 
delay the working of the departments 
than promote co-ordination,” 

Those who hold this view suggest an 
alternative plan to constitute standing Provin¬ 
cial and District Committees instead and 
say:— 

“ The Committee they propose will be 
composed of administrators and speci¬ 
alists and representatives of the people 
with the Minister at the head. They 
think that a Standing Committee of this 
type will be better adapted to modern 
conditions than a single permanent 
official and may prove to be a very helpful 
adjunct to the Government machine. 
They also suggest that in the districts, 
similar committees composed of officers 
of various development departments 
should be constituted with the Collector 
or Deputy Commissioner as its Executive 
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Chairman. At present in some provi¬ 
nces there are periodical meetings of 
District Officers and non-officials for 
rural betterment. They consider that 
this arrangement should be placed on a 
permanent basis and the bodies they 
suggest should be designed more as 
committees of co-ordination than merely* 
as advisory bodies. ” 

This in general is the view of the Govern¬ 
ment Officials charged with the administration 
of ‘ rural reconstruction activities. ’ They 
believe, that with slight adjustment here and 
there, the administrative machine will function 
smoothly and will create new life and 
prosperous conditions in villages. We regret, 
we fundamentally differ from this official 
view. Our belief is, that in so chronic a 
disease as we find eating into the life of the 
villages, a drastic remedy alone will be 
effective. These little adjustments suggested 
are too cheap remedies to effect any permanent 
cure. 


We attach much greater importance to 
Men than to measures suggested for adoption. 
With all very best methods, we are not likely 
to accomplish much if human agency engaged 
in the work is not actuated with the purest of 
motives. Having received a different type of 
training, we find absence of that motive power 
among Government Officials. And in all 
things that matter, it is the motive that counts. 

For the uphill task of bringing about 
renaissance in village life, we believe, a 
different set of workers full of patriotic fervour 
will be needed. People with genuine feeling 
and anxiety for the masses, which feeling is 
not possible to be developed among Govern- 
ment Officials, will be needed to accomplish 
the difficult task. It is as chimerical to 
recreate life in villages with the present 
official machinery as to entertain hope of 
achieving complete independence for India 
with the present preparedness in the country. 


TO OUR READERS 

A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ANSWER 

We wish to draw the attention of our readers to the questionnaire of the All India 
Women's Conference about their official project of creating 1 A Model Village' published’ 
elsewhere in this issue. The practical step that women workers in the country are taking to 
create a model village and more particularly serving the women in the villages is a laudable 
object deserving every support and help from men workers in the country. Village workers 
and those interested in helping the cause of the villages will please take note of the question¬ 
naire and help their sisters by sending their replies to Mrs. Margarate E. Cousins, 1 Ghat 
View \ Kotagiri, The Nilgiris, ( S. I.), for help and guidance. 
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A VILLAGE STUDY TOUR (Contd.) 
By G. K. Puranik 


5th day (14th May 1941) 

Having attended the calls of nature, we 
started from Bamra after morning Prabhat 
Kirtan. Took our breakfast in our way at 
Ranpi river. As we passed through, Tiwani 
village, we were informed by the Zamindar 
and other people that they were going to 
Saloda Village where we were expected. Their 
information was that according to our pro¬ 
gramme, we were to reach Saloda that day. 
At Bamara we were informed that the 
village survey party which was doing the 
survey at Lalgarh under Pt. Makhan Laiji 
Chaturvedi was probably proceeding to Chila- 
wad that day after completing their work. This 
necessitated a change in our programme and 
in place of going to Lalgargh, we thought it 
advisable to turn to Saloda. This village is 
5 miles from Bamra. At Tiwani, we observed 
white-washing and mud-plastering of the 
houses done by the people as a part of rural 
reconstruction programme initiated last year 
by the ex*Tehsildar, Mr. Shinde. 

At Saloda, we were met by Onkar Singh 
Patwari and other village people, Onkar 
Singh was the main moving figure throughout 
the day. He was all entertainment. A khas 
tattee was also improvised and he himself took 
to watering it to keep the atmosphere cool. 
This was over-doing in hospitality, but that 
also shows the quality of devotion of the man. 

This village too suffers from the same 
malady as Bamra. Not a single man from 
the public could be seen to be a good village 


leader. In the evening, some tnembers from 
four to five neighbouring villages were elected 
for the Panchayat. But the whole thing was 
only a show. There was no reality about the 
elections. Faction and disintegration reign 
supreme in the villages. There is hardly any 
exception. Looking to the present state of 
things, this place also does not appear to be 
suitable for starting a rural reconstruction 
Centre. Unlike Bamra there is no water 
scarcity over here. The Ranpi river is flowing 
close-by and there is plenty of water in the 
wells. Majority of people of this village are 
‘Kachhi’ by caste whose main occupation 
is growing vegetables. The village is not 
in a prosperous condition. The people appear 
to have wrong tendencies. There was one 
pressing demand of the people, and that is 
that the , Jagir should open a school for the 
schooling of their childern. 

Looking to the population of the sur- 
rounding 4 or 5 villages, their demand for a 
school seems to be just and fit for the con¬ 
sideration of the authorities.* 

We saw fruit trees like mangoes, guavas 
and bananas on the banks of the river and on 
the farms of many of the ‘Kachhis’ when we 
went to collect green fodder in the fields. We 
were told by the people that during rainy 
season when Ranpi river is in flood surround* 
ing fields are all devastated. Much Of their 
fertile soil is washed off in flood and deep pits 
are formed on the fields. The river rather 
than being a blessing to the village people 
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app6afs*to be a curse in this particular case. 
It has become a cause of the ruin of the village 
people. Some expert engineer need be con¬ 
sulted as to how the village could be saved 
from the inundation of the river. If, instead 
of agriculture, *the people take to horticulture 
and vegetable growing on the banks of the 
river, we believe, they would be better bene 
fitted. 

The codition of cattle is awful -in this 
village. They are a prey to many blood-suck¬ 
ing insects. In some cases, we saw that 
entire bodies of the animals were infested by 
these insects and not an inch of space was 
left free. The people told us that even the 
tongues of the cattle were not spared. It is 
the limit of human heartlessness and cruelty - 
to tolerate this suffering of animals. The state 
of utter disregard of cattle on the part of the 
people is simply shocking. 

The farmers have badly suffered this 
year on account of wheat crop pest (Roli). 
This had greatly affected their average 
income. 

Towards evening Master Makhan Lalji 
came from Chilawad and stayed with us. 

Sixth Day (May 15th, 1941): 

The village Chilawad is some 7 miles 
from Saloda. The distance being long to 
cover, our party started a bit early to-day. 
Patwari Onkar Singh, and one or two more 
People accompained us for a considerable 
distance from the village to give us a send off. 
In the forest area through which we passed, 
luckily, we found ‘ Achar ’ ( fruit trees) with 
plenty of delicious ripe fruits on them* The 
members of the party helped themselves and 
enjoyed a good break-fast. This ‘ Achar ’ is 


a delicious fruit, the seed of which is .known 
as ‘ Chinronji a fruit commodity plentifully 
sold everywhere in the market. 

At about 9-0 A M. our party reached at 
Chilawad. The village survey party of the 
Adarsh Seva Sangha under the leadership of 
Pandit Makhan Lalji Chaturvedi was already 
stationed at the village, doing survey. This 
is an island village of Pohri Jagir surrounded 
by Gwalior State villages from all round. 
The village bore a live appearance. The 
inhabitants of this village are ‘ Kachhies ’ by 
caste, and it is they who are Zamindars of the 
village. The whole village bore gala appear¬ 
ance to accord us a grand reception. A large 
number of people, men and women, accom¬ 
pained with Village Band were waiting outside 
the village to receive us. Even the garlanding 
process was there. The whole village was 
scrupulously cleaned and white-washed in 
honour of our visit. While taking round of 
the village, we ourselves saw women folk 
white-washing their houses and making them 
neat and tidy. We passed through the village 
school conducted by the people by private 
contributions. Unlike many other places we 
found clear signs of life and vigour in this 
village. There was hardly any house in the 
village in dilapidated and ruined condition. 
Welcome songs of the ladies stirred us deeply. 
The whole scene created a profound impression 
on us. 

After my bath and meals and usual mid* 
day nap, I started my writing work. At about 
4-0 P. M. the village people wanted me to 
accompany them and inspect the village tank, 
which was in ruin and out of use. The 
people had a complaint of the scarcity of 
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water in the wells. They averred that by 
putting up a small Dam on the tank they will 
get plentiful supply of good water and the 
village wells too will have sufficient water for 
irrigational purposes. This will be a boon to 
the cultivators and will surely improve the 
economic condition of the village. The village 
people, one and all were ready with their 
assurance to partly help the project of tank 
construction with money if needed and will 
put in the best of physical labour demanded 
of them. From all that the people represented 
to me their demand for tank was justifiable. 
It is just a little bit of earth-work and bunding. 
Approximately this construction will cost 
about Rs. 1000/-. 

Many village people helped us in collect¬ 
ing green fodder from the fields to feed the 
cows in the evening. We also enjoyed the 
pleasure of visiting Shankarpur village in the 
neighbour-hood in compliance with the press¬ 
ing request of the Zamindar of the village. 
All of us were greatly moved to see the piti¬ 
able condition of an old lady of carpenter 
caste lying on a cot oiit-side her cottage, while 
her son, who was mad kept looking to the 
sky, lying on his cot inside the cottage. It 
was greatly relieving to know that the people 
of the village were sympathetic and looked 
after the primary wants of these two people- 
the mad son and the helpless old mother. 

This village may well be termed as the 
garden village of the Jagir. It is surrounded 
on all sides by green vegetable growth in the 
fields and also by fruit trees, grown by the 
' Kachbies * on their wells. We were rather 
taken by surprise to see some of the nice 


orchards grown by the people. The people 
as a whole were resourceful, up and doing. It 
is hoped, this village has every chance to be 
‘ A Model Village ’ in the near future if means 
are devised to improve irrigational facilities. 

Both the Patels of this vfilage Kallo and 
Gayajit are intelligent and progressive-minded 
people. Conditions are all in favour to start 
a Rural Development Centre in this village. 
The present study shows that there is every 
chance of successful working of a centre. 

Other facilities in favour of the village 
are, that there is a metalled road-Parora- 
Thana road-only at a distance of one mile 
from here. The village can easily be connect¬ 
ed with a fair-weather road, rendering easy 
approach to it both by cycle and the motor 
car. For marketing purposes, there is a big 
village in the neighbour-hood named Rajgarh. 
There is unity among all classes of people and 
what is more hopeful and assuring is that 
there is strong local leadership in the village. 
In the night after the lecture was over, the 
people made unanimous demand to start a 
rural reconstruction centre in their village. 
They were eager to make the programme a 
success. It seems, the motive that has spur¬ 
red their enthusiasm for rural uplift work is 
that this is the best means to invite their 
master—■ Raj Rajendra Shrimant Sitole Sahib 
to their village, which honour, they covet 
most. 

To sum up, our study has revealed that 
this is the choicest village to start a rural re* 
construction centre, the people want a school 
and that by repairing and putting a bund over 
the old tank the village is likely to smile in 
prosperity- 
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WOMEN, WAKfeupj 

By Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. 


DECENTLY an inspiring little book came 

into my hands called M The Indian Vill¬ 
age: A Ten-Year Plan”, written by K. S* 
Venkataramani of Madras, and published at 
Svetaranya Ashrama, Mylapore, Madras, in 
1931., Price Annas 4. Years ago I had read 
with great pleasure his "Paper Boats: Sket¬ 
ches of Indian Village Life”. It brought him 
considerable fame as a village prose-poet 
One English critic neatly said of him: "He 
frames a political programme while he plays 
the lyre.” 

It has always been my opinion that 
Rural Life should produce more poetry than 
cities do, but I know, alas ! that poverty and 
hunger, disease and depression are the tragic 
prose of life in thousands of Indian villages 
today. This little book is simple like a vill¬ 
age. The author loves villages. So do I. 
He has moaned over the present-day state of 
ugly and dirty villages in lovely places. So 
have I. But also he has written and visioned 
apian for the revival of the self-contained 
village system by which India has continued 
her integrated life as one of the most populous 
nations over at least six thousand years, a 
plan which grips the imagination of all who 
long to give back to India her days of peace, 
sufficiency, contentment and freedom. I also 
dream dreams for villages, but I have learnt 
from first-hand experience that it is compara¬ 
tively easy to make a good plan, an attractive 
programme, to imagine a village so sweet 
that living in it would be like a poem, but it 
all vanishes like a lovely cloud when we try 
to materialise it. Why? Because born 
women and men leaders are not forthcoming 
to live themselves in the villages. Strong 
personalities, dedicated servers of the ancient 
culture of India, do not themselves show by 
their personal example that the life of the 
village people so intimately known to one 


another, so happily interdependent as a joint 
family magnified a thousand-fold, is more full 
of deep satisfaction for the soul than the 
speeded-up-sensationalism and lonely isola¬ 
tion of the crowds of a town. 

But 1 found a most strange thing in this 
otherwise' attractive plan of Mr, Venkata* 
ramani’s—he left out womenl Every thought 
in it is of men and boys. Even the writer of 
the Introduction catches the contagion when 
he writes that the plan should "be placed in 
the hands of every schoolboy.” Only once 
in this booklet of 68 pages does a reference 
appear to woman. Number four of "Rural 
Needs” is "A rural dispensary with a doctor 
and midwife , with plenty of propaganda for 
a well regulated and scientific diet and life.” 
I believe that this absence of women from the 
mind of men reformers is one of the causes 
of the slow advance of the rural reconstruction 
movement. It is not easy for men to orga¬ 
nise for women. Nor have men realised how 
utterly fundamental to progress is the 
foundation of education for every girl so as 
to bring about the future well-being of the 
home and public life of the village. 

A month ago I visited Harijan villages 
in Madras City, typical villages of the Crimi- 
nal Tribes, of the Chukler caste, of the Kama 
agricultural caste, villages in the Rajaji Rural 
Centre in Chittoor Dt, and villages of the 
Nilgiri Hill peoples. All of them had schools 
but in none was there more than one girl to 
every six boys, and in most the proportion 
was one girl to ten boys. This is an appall¬ 
ing foundation to build up our villages on for 
the next fifty years. I believe this inequality 
in the number of the girls is due very largely 
to the fact that so few women are taking any 
interest in the village work. I refer especially 
to the women of the same status as the good 
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ihfcn who are doing all they can. These ladies 
will say that they have too much to*do in 
their houses to be able to visit and help in 
the village work. Gut that work needs them 
as basically as it needs men! An American 
woman. Pearl Buck, who wrote “Good 
tjarth”, the famous story and him of Chinese 
rural life, has written that things are wrong 
in the world because “men are too much out 
of the home, and women are too much in it*’. 
There is much need for reconstruction in 
sharing the duties of both home and public 
life by planned thinking of better time-tables 
for the women and men in each household, 
and a new spirit of patriotic co-operation 
between the sexes may be introduced. 
Brought down “to brass-tacks” this means 
that for a couple of hours once or twice a 
week at least men must look after the children, 
or the house, or food, or fire, and encourage 
their women to go out and visit their village 
sisters. On their side the women must be 
brave to undertake such a service; they must 
have faith in the wish of their men that they 
should do this, and receive and give mutual 
hints about their exchange of things to do, 
all in a spirit of serious good fun and human 
inter-helpfulness. Women also have to cul¬ 
tivate the good health that will give them 
strength and energy and enthusiasm for such 
a widening of the interests of their lives, and 
which will enrich them in companionship 
with their men rural workers. 

It is a sign of expansion of growth in 
service to their counter that the members of 
the AH India Women’s Conference decided at 
the last Annual Executive meeting that a 
specially appointed Committee of their mem¬ 
bers should hold a Camp before October 
specially to investigate details by which the 
A.I.W.C. could make its contribution to the 
improvement of village life by becoming 
responsible for one or more villages in which 
by their influence and friendship with the 
Village wen and women those villages might 
improve so much as to act as stimulants to 
villages all over India. “It was by the surveys, 
Explorations, experienced; and “ideals of such a 
women’s Committee \irt 1930 that the 
A.I. W.6. was able to plan women’s unique 
cbhtrjbufibn to Indian education, namely a 
reformed andaltematiye chrricuhipi for girl’s 
qducationand*the establishment ofthe first 


College for Home Science in India, namely 
the Lady Irwin College for Home Science, 
New Delhi, now an assured success which 
demonstrates that new curriculum. 

The Camp of this newly appointed 
Special Village Project will be held in the 
above College from the 8th to 10th September, 
inclusive. The - blessings of, the readers of 
“The Rural India” are requested for the 
efforts of its members. They are also invited to 
send replies to the Conference’s Question¬ 
naire on this Project (appended to this article). 
These replies will form part of the material 
for study by the Committee and may be sent 
to Mrs. Cousins, Ghat View, Kotagiri, Nil- 
giris, S. India before the 3rd Sept, or to the 
Hon. Secretary A.I. W.C. 15th Road, Khar, 21. 

We women are waking up about the 
needs of our sisters in the villages. To help 
them effectively it will be necessary for us to 
work for some time primarily as a body of 
women almost exclusively so that we have 
the opportunity of making our own experi¬ 
ments, finding our own problems of village 
work, and giving our own type of initiative 
and service. After some time of such 
specialised women’s group work we women 
will be more practised, experienced, self-ass¬ 
ured, courageous, and capable, to work with 
the men of today’s Village Movement. Then 
we will fill up the gaps in Mr. Venkataram- 
ani’s otherwise inspiring book, and ease poor 
Mr. Brayne’s appeal for women rural workers, 
and supply 90% as the number of women in 
the Martandam Training School for Rural 
Reconstruction instead of the 10% of women 
whom Dr. Spencer Hatch quotes as the per¬ 
centage of woiqen who come to him at present 
for training. 

Women, wake up! 

Men, take notice of our awakening and 
our aspiration to help village work! 

Our aim is to tune in with the lives of 
the villagers in a sympathetic, intelligent, 
trained and consecrated way so that we may 
all of us become the model villagers who will 
possess “the one quality which is required to 
achieve the great task of renovating the life 
of seven lakhs of Indian villages:- a purpose¬ 
ful idealism that seeks its fulfilment in patient 
constructive work, like the urge in fee bee 
that vexes the flower till it ripens into the 
fruit.** (yenkataramani) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

ON THE PROPOSED PROJECT OF THE ALL-INDIA WOMEN'S 

CONFERENCE 

TO CREATE (A MODEL VILLAGE) 

ANSWERED 

The questionnaire on creating "A Model Village" circulated by the All India Women's Confe¬ 
rence for opinion together with the replies sent by us are published below, to invite more opinions 
from interested readers and village workers to help the authorities of the Conference in their humani- 
tarian project in hand. Answer to this questionnaire may be addressed to The Hon. Secretary, All 
India Women's Conference, 15th Road, Khar, Bombay 2f, 


Q. I (a) In view of the vast size and wide 
differences in areas in India do 
you recommend starting the Vil¬ 
lage Project by undertaking one 
only as a first Model, or how 
many in your opinion should be 
undertaken ? 

Ans.— For an All India Body like the 
Women’s Conference, I am of 
opinion to create at least “one 
model village'* in each one of the 
major British Indian Provinces 
and also one in each one of the 
five premier Indian States. In 
all there should be at least one 
dozen model villages in such a 
vast country as ours to begin 
with. 

Q. I (b) Do you advise that it be a village 
with Hindi as its mother tongue ? 
Or, should we try a village in 
each of the major language areas? 

Ans.— The latter. I am for having a 
village in each of the major 
language areas including Hindi 
speaking one. 


—Editor. 

Q. I (c) If one only at first where should 
it be located ? 

Ans.— In some centrally situated area 
of U. P., Central India, or Hindi 
speaking part of C. P., preferably 
near about Delhi. 

Q. I (d) Do you recommend the creation 
as far as possible of a new vil¬ 
lage with modern fresh ideas, or 
do you advise the re-modelling of 
an already established village 
with possibilities of reconstruction 
and uplift H 

Ans.— The latter. For that alone is in 
keeping with the spirit of Rural 
Reconstruction. 

Q. II (1) If any social workers already 
experienced in village uplift work 
are available, are you in favour of 
starting a constructive scheme of 
work at once by resident paid or 
honorary organisers, preferably 
and predominantly women? 

Ans.— I am in favour of starting the 
work at once with a resident paid 
worker, of course, assisted by 
other interested honorary workers. 

Q. II (2) If paid workers what should be 
the salary? 

Ans.-^ Minimum Rs. 20. 

i Maximum Rs* 3Q. 
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Q. 111(a) Do you favour the training of 
some specific, carefully chosen 
workers for living in the Confe¬ 
rence Village before starting 
direct work now on the Village 
Planning Work? 

Ans.— That is greatly desirable. 

Q. Ill (b) Where should they be trained, 
for how long, and how many 
of them? 

Ans.— They should be trained at 

Gram Sevak Vidyalaya, Wardha, 
(C.P.), or Khadi Pratisthan, Sode- 
pur, Bengal, or Adarsh Seva 
Sangha Centre, Pohri, Gwalior 
State. The training period should 
be about one year, and there 
should be at least one worker 
trained for one village centre. 

Q. Ill (c) From what sources should the 
cost of this training and the 
salaries for such workers be 
obtained? What salary should 
they be offered? 

Ans.— To start with, the Conference 
should collect a small fund from 
public derations or obtain finan¬ 
cial aid from some other fund 
available, to maintain these 
workers during the period of 
their training. While under 
training these workers should be 
paid Rs. 15 per month as allow¬ 
ance. 

Q. IV Is there any possibility of gaining 
social and financial co-operation 
from Local Government sources 
(District and Local Boards, 
Panchayats, etc.), from Co-ope¬ 
rative Housing Societies, Agri¬ 
culture Credit Societies, Red 
Cross and Child Welfare Socie¬ 
ties, grants from Rural Re¬ 
construction Boards, and parti- 
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cularly for education (on a voca¬ 
tional basis) from Government 
educational authorities hnd from 
the All-India Womens Educa¬ 
tion Fund Association? As per 
the Pachmarhi Report (re. Lady 
Irwin Homa Science College) on 
page 15, it is stated that "Rural 
Education is the first extension 
of Home Science training and 
will be started at the earliest 
possible moment” may we hope 
that the Conference and the AH- 
India Women’s Education Fund 
Association may work hand in 
hand from the beginning in this 
project? 

Ans.— Yes, there is. After the selection 
of the village and the starting of 
a village centre, if properly ap¬ 
proached, there is every chance to 
get financial help from Rural 
Reconstruction Boards in res¬ 
pective Provinces and States, 
and also from Government edu¬ 
cational authorities. Social help 
would be available almost every¬ 
where from public spirited men 
and women interested in village 
welfare. 

Q. V Would you advise that paying 
students for training in such 
village service should be attached 
to the appointed workers of the 
Conference? Should their fees be 
part of the income for the pro¬ 
ject? Should provinces or areas 
provide scholarships for such 
students in training on condition 
that such scholars should jpecome 
rural workers in their home 
areas? 

Ans.— Not, till the Conference Village 
Centre has started functioning < 
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satisfactorily! and it has demons¬ 
trably become more or less an 
ideal village. Yes, Provinces and 
many of the States have started 
giving scholarships to students 
t8 receive training in Rural 
Work. 

Q. VI Please suggest how a village 
can be found which will accept 
constructive interest in it. 

Ans.— That is a difficult job. Of 

course, this selection of right 
type of village could only be 
made by an experienced village 
worker, who knows village psy- 
chology and that too after making 
a survey and a study of a number 
of villages. There are many 
psychological and geographical 
factors to be taken into account 
before making a choice of a 
village. As a general rule no 
village should be selected for 
constructive activities which lacks 
in progressive-minded local leader¬ 
ship. It would always be ad¬ 
visable to take help from some 
experienced village worker in the 
selection of the village. 

Q. VII On what model should a new 
village be planned? Is it prefe¬ 
rable to work up a village with 
only one community such as a 
Harijan village, or one with peo¬ 
ple of a general, all-rottnd variety 
of functions and communities? 

Ans.— Definitely on the economic model 
of solving the problem of “Living 
Wage” of the village population 
i.e„ raising the present economic 

• level of the villager by improving 
his present resources, till it rea¬ 
ches the average income of Rs. 5 
per head, per month. This 


standard of average income is 
about four times his present low 
earning. A village cannot be a 
model village till this per capita 
income of living standard is not 
reached and 75 per cent of village 
population is not completely 
free from debt. That village pro¬ 
blem is essentially an economic 
problem should not be lost sight 
' of. Of course, along with eco¬ 
nomic development other items 
of programme such as, providing 
easy means of communication, 
improving sanitary, educational, 
administrative, cultural and re¬ 
ligious aspect of life should all be 
planned and worked-out side by 
side. 

The village to be selected should 
have a variety in population be¬ 
longing to different castes and 
occupations, predominently agri¬ 
culturists. But a village with the 
preponderance and domination 
of high castes such as Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas or Vaishyas-money 
lending ^lass—etc., is a wrong 
village to start any work. 

Q. VIII. Can you make any other sugges¬ 
tion as to how to achieve our 
purpose? 

Ans.— The only difficult solution to 
achieve your purpose that I know 
of is to produce devoted type of 
women workers through Sadhana 
and Tapascharya to whom, 
village service should be the 
highest fulfilment of life. Let 
a few leading members of your 
conference take lead in the direc¬ 
tion and play the pioneers' role. 
Everything else will naturally 
follow. 



STUDENTS PIONEERING IN THE VILLAGE 

By Ralph Richard Keithahn, Kengeri (Banglore) 


FLUKING the last vacation season, there 
** have been many groups working in the 
villages in South India. These movements 
of the students promise to have real signifi¬ 
cance in the development of the country in 
the days to come. 

One important fact in regard to several 
of these village camps is, that some days were 
spent in preparation for the work. For 
example, the camp near Madura studied “The 
Problem of Poverty”, “The Methods of 
Literacy Work” and “The Importance of 
Village Industries in the Life of the Village.” 
At the camp at Varkalai, in Travancore, such 
subjects as: “Basic Education”, “The Spiri¬ 
tual Resources of a Man of Social Action,” 
“The Cooperative Movement”, “The Labour 
Problem and Agricultural Problems of Tra¬ 
vancore” were studied and discussed. Such 
days of -preparation promise to be an impor¬ 
tant part in students’ education. 

Programme^ of work 

Naturally the activities of the students 
varied from place to place and according to 
the auspices under which they worked. For 
example, in some cases, the work of the stu¬ 
dents was primarily religious and perhaps 
sectarian. But even in these cases, it is 
interesting to note that there is growing 
emphasis on service in the village for its own 
sake. Most of the groups busied themselves 
with Literacy and \dult Education work, 
Sanitation and Health work, Sports, Games 
and Recreation. Naturally, the emphasis and 
type of work varied from place to place in 
accordance with the local situation. In all 
cases the students lived a very simple life 
even doing their own cooking and carrying on 
some handwork. 


* 



Contributions of the work 

As one looks over the reports of these 
efforts one is struck by several contributions 
that seem to be made: (1) The groups of 
students come from various religions, commu¬ 
nities and castes and so are an impressive 
example of real brotherhood to the villager. 
In one place in Mysore this fact brought 
about inter-caste cooperation in the village 
as had never been experienced before, 
(2) However, these inter-caste groups also, at 
times, antagonised the orthodox caste spirit of 
some villages; and, although, a Brahmin 
might be among the students yet the fact that 
aHarijan was also there caused a wholesale 
boycott on the part of the village of the 
student groups. Again the students often 
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found that the village was torn with party 
feuds. At times this fact made constructive 
work almost impossible. Thus the students 
themselves have returned to their studies with 
deeper understanding of and greater sympathy 
for the problems in the village. (3) Naturally, 
when a group of # vital interesting students 
come to a monotonous village life, they them¬ 
selves are something of an entertainment to 
the village but much more than that, their 
dramas, their leadership in sports and games 
has brought to the villages visited a new 
spirit and a new understanding of the place 
of these things in their lives. (4) These Sire 
days of literacy work. Naturally, all of the 
student groups carried on literacy work and 
general adult education. These efforts proba¬ 
bly will not have much greater value than 
that of stirring up an interest in the villages 
in education. But even such a contribution 
is very important. (5) When a student goes 
to the village, he is always struck by the need 
of sanitary improvements and health propa¬ 
ganda. Some of these students helped to 
build soak pits or kitchen gardens in the 
villages thus making the villages clean and 
more beautiful. In one place, the women 
used the side of the - public road for their 
latrine. When they were asked to use a 
latrine they challenged the young men with 
the fact that none was available. There was 
hot enough time to get immediate govern¬ 
ment cooperation and so the students them¬ 
selves built latrines, thus solving the problem 


of a yery unsanitary public highway as well 
as the respect of the women concerned. These 
were some of the contributions that the 
students made. The important fact also is 
to be remembered that these students gene¬ 
rally worked in arqas where permanent work 
was going on so that the activities of the 
students had an important place in a perma¬ 
nent work. 

It \s significant to note that the govern¬ 
ment and the public are cooperating more 
than ever in these experiments. For example, 
the Travancore camp was encouraged by the 
University of Travancore. In Mysore, the 
University Settlement as well as the Social 
Workers’ Brotherhood, Bangalore, took part 
in the leadership of the camp. At Madura, a 
permanent social worker, with public spirited 
leaders, took the responsibility for that camp. 
At Tirupattur, the Christukula Ashram fur¬ 
nished the leadership as it has done in many 
years. Surely with the growing cooperation 
on the part of University, Government and 
the Public, students may well change a 
common attitude that they have not much to 
expect by way of cooperation from their 
elders. Moreover the public may realise a 
growing contribution on the part of the stu¬ 
dents, with all their limitations, in the work 
of national reconstruction. It is but impor¬ 
tant that all of us give to the student the 
leadership, cooperation and inspiration that 
he demands. 
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A VILLAGE SCENE 

By F. N, Mehta 


By ancient wooded hills and banyan grove, 
Where Koyal sings unseen in shaded boughs 
To a stone god enthroned in simple alcove, 
Lives a village in the land of ploughs. 

Ancient as the hills and brook that babbles by 
Far from city’s populace and power-ridden 

roads, 

Safe under God’s azure and open sky 
Hardy it stands antique in mind and modes. 

Every morn men yoke their teams to fields 
Bare-backed and stout they sweat till eve, 

Man and beast in one honest effort wields 
Every living tissue for what gods would give. 

By the well where all topics come to rest 
Women ply their vigour on household 
vessels bright, 

Bathing and washing with laughter and jest 
Day un and out they live their life with 

delight. 

To village school little children merrily go, 
With slates in hand singing songs ail the way; 
Their teacher’s face and mood how well they 

know, 

And eagerly await the bell to end the day. 

Once out they scamper to distant mango 

trees, 

Shouting, racing, calling with stones in hand 
Scaring from their fruit the blak-faced monkeys 
Jabbering and menacing at the little band. 

Furrows deeply ploughed, the tiller sows his 

seeds, 

His rustic dog scares the birds away, 

From far horizon come on winged steeds 
Gods of thor and shower in majestic array. 


The once parched land is now robed in green, 
The dry earth gives forth sweet scent of rain, 
The muddy river runs where once a dry bed 

had been, 

And koyal echoes to its mate a love’s refrain. 

Sweet jessamine opes her youthful bosoms 

white 

To love-lorn bees that hum for honey sweet, 
Midst mogra boughs the glow-worms twinkle 
* in delight 

On thatched roofs the rain drops pitter-patter 

beat. 

In dark and lowly huts they born and die, 

By dim oil and fire light they cook and call, 
In one room at night they huddle down to lie, 
Parents and children, dog, sex and morals all* 

All is quiet save where the beetle drones his 

song, 

And jackal’s yell from the pitch black wood, 
A bleating sheep, lonesome from the throng, 
Or where a prowling hyena claiming it for its 

food. 

Through the cool moisten air would waft 
The distant tinkling of cotton carts for miles 

along, 

Cart after cart with drivers fast asleep aloft. 
Leaving the road to beasts that never go 

wrong. 

Real India lives in these far away villages, 
Haltoaked, half hungry* unchanged, unseen, 
Through march of Time and roll of Centuries 
An Indian Village is what an Indian Village 

hat? been. 
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DAIRYING-THE BEST COTTAGE INDUSTRY 
By Choudhari Mukhtar Singh 


A great deal \$ said and written in connec¬ 
tion with cottage industries for the 
agriculturists. Mahatma Gandhi and his 
followers have correctly laid a great stress 
upon Khaddar, oil pressing, paper and the 
like. I am afraid in this enthusiasm of find* 
ing out new means of help, the main industry 
of milk ahd ghee production has not been 
given the proper place. There is not a crop 
or an occupation of the agriculturists which 
gives more money to the cultivator than the 
keeping of a milch cattle. The production of 
ghee adds directly to his slender resources, 
dung adds to the fertility of his soil, and 
calves give him the tractive power. Take 
cattle from the cultivator and he will be 
entirely ruined. IT IS A PITY THAT 
NOBODY HAS TRIED TO DO JUS¬ 
TICE TO THIS INDUSTRY. 

Our present Viceroy wrote weighty 
words in the report of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission as president of that Commission 
and afterwards too His Excellency concen¬ 
trated his attention on improving the breed 
of cattle as also on encouraging more con¬ 
sumption of milk. Dr. W. Right, the foreign 
expert, who was deputed to prepare a report 
upon the prospects of improvement of this 
industry also published a very useful and 
thought provoking report and yet the industry 
is in the same bad plight as it used to be fifty 
years back, rather worse. 

The main catise of this deplorable state of 
affairs is that OUr public men have not done 
their duty by the village people in focussing 
the attention of the public on the main 
difficulties of the industry. It is a well known 
principle of economics that no industry can 
thrive if it is not a paying proposition. I 
have calculated many a time that this is 


I 


absolutely true in the case of this industry 
Cows do not pay their way and buffaloes do 
a bit better. Cows’ milk may be preferred 
to some extent and it may have some better 
qualities. But buffalo milk will hold the 
field and § cow must be replaced by buffalo 
unless the economics are changed. It te 
mainly for the fact that a male buffalo is 
far sluggish and wasteful animal than an 
ox for the peasant that cows are not entirely 
replaced by buffaloes, else one would have 
seen very few cows in the country. 

People 9ay, improve the breed of 
cattle and the problem will be solved. How 
impossible of solution is the proposition* 
when Government and the public allow all 
good milch cattle to be taken to the cities 
at fabulous prices who after a lactation 
period are mostly given to the butchers and 
still the industry should be improved and a 
better strain should be created. Is it not a 
myth to improve the breed of cattle while 
allowing such a big strain on the best cattle 
existing in the country-side? I should have 
thought that this type of export ought to have 
been stopped by legislation. Should we 
expect the Government for help in thie 
matter? Certainly, I am not hopeful about 
it. If His Excellency the Viceroy did not do 
it and if the Punjab Government, the source 
of cattle wealth and where the Government 
is pro-agriculturist could not do it nobody 
else, I believe, can take the lead. 

This stopping of export of good milch 
cattle from country-side to the cities is an 
issue which requires mass agitation if any 
improvement is to be effected in thie industry* 
To think of better breed when we are in* 
capable of preserving our best milch cattle 
is an ideal fancy suited only to foreign expert 
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dreamers. Practical men cannot look sfjch a 
proposition with favour nor do they attach 
any importance to these impracticable re¬ 
commendations. Unless the people are in a 
position to conserve and preserve the best 
breed of cattle that is already with them and 
make that best stock their starting point, 
improvement in dairying industry is not 
possible. 

The second and the greatest impediment 
in the way of development of this industry is 
the unscrupulous adulteration of milk 
milk products. Government experts have 
confessed that adulteration on large scale is 
rampant and they are convinced of the fact 
that no honest man can follow the industry 
unless the process of adulteration is stopped 
by legislation. Yet His Excellency the 
Viceroy is helpless and the Congress Govern¬ 
ments too who stood to champion the cause 
of the poor agriculturists failed to do any¬ 
thing in the matter. Governments are sitting 
with folded hands, perhaps to perform the 
last rites of this industry and milk is freely 
being mixed with water in every city and 
ghee is being mixed with hydrogenated oil. 
The interests of the hydrogenated oil factories 
are so much looked after or protected by the 
public press which calls itself the trustee of 
pulic conscience that while it publishes every¬ 
thing to popularise hydrogenated oil it will 
ndt dare to publish anything against these 
interests. One could understand to some 
extent the publication of advertisements in 
our papers and journals, however absurd 
they may be but to sing songs of this base 


commodity which is killing our dairying in¬ 
dustry and is ruining our cattle wealth in and 
out of season is nothing short of social crime. 
Will any public leader care to go through the 
files of any paper in the Punjab and U. P. 
and see how far the public press seems to be 
bribed or unconsciously effected by big 
interests? No country in the world has 
allowed hydrogenated oil to be mixed with 
butter nor they have allowed the mixing of 
water in the milk. It is only th^ unfortu¬ 
nate country where both these things are 
allowed and still the public and the Govern¬ 
ment entertain the pleasant dream of rural 
development. Proper price for milk and ghee 
cannot be obtained till adulteration is not 
stopped by a strong hand and such a legisla¬ 
tion will not be enacted by the Government 
till there is a mass agitation in the country. 

I invite the Congress workers to realise 
the gravity of the situation. Khaddar pro¬ 
gramme is no doubt good and economically 
helpful to the poor, but it will never be able 
to be an economic substitute of ghee industry 
in the country-side. It can only be a good 
supplementary industry. 

How I wisfh the promotion and d.velop* 
ment of dairying industry should receive 
greater emphasis at the hands of our public 
leaders and workers than what they are giving 
to Khadi industry as a solvent of economic 
ills of our peasantry. This is a cause worthy 
of being taken up by Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Congress institutions. I pray, something 
effective should be done to save our cattle 
wealth from ruin. 1 
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EDUCATION IN RURAL INDIA 
By Dharam Vir Premi, m. a. 


I N the scheme^of Rural Reconstruction the 
problem of rural education should find a 
prominent place. There is no denying the 
fact that besides many other factors operating 
against him, the villager in India has been 
reduced to his present awful position mainly 
due to an absence of proper education. Full 
of ignorant and superstition the villager has 
always remained unprogressive and has taken 
shelter for his miseries behind his bad luck 
rather than making an effort to improve him¬ 
self. He stands no comparison in status* or 
position with his brother villager in any 
advance country of Europe and the broad line 
that divides the two is the absence and non¬ 
absence of education. 

This is not the first time that the necessi¬ 
ty of the problem has been brought home to 
the readers. Practical efforts are already afoot 
in this direction. The Rural Development 
departments of various provinces have laid 
particular emphasis on this aspect of rural re¬ 
construction. Some private agencies are also 
working to fight this monster of illiteracy 
among our villagers. The Dehati Talimi 
Sangh is working in some of the Western 
Districts of U. P. The District Boards etc., 
also devote their attention to spread education 
in rural areas. 

But have these efforts been successful to 
any extent? Does this present education find 
favour with the average Indian villager? Our 
answer to these questions must simply be in 
the negative* It may safely be stated that all 
these attempts have proved almost barren and 
some of them abortive. The reason is 
obvioifs. The methods of our working among 
the villagers conform more to the towns 
and cities rather than to the villages. To 
bggin with, a man who goes in half-pant or a 


pair of trousers and a half-sleeved shirt to 
work among the villagers is a stranger by his 
very appearance and therefore a pronounced 
misfit. The simple villagers cannot repose 
their confidence in this strange looking person 
and this initial mistake is mostly responsible 
for the ’failure of Government agencies. 
Private enterprises have largely failed due to 
want of adequate resources. But the main 
cause of the failure of all such attempts is 
that we have so far failed to understand and 
appreciate the educational demands of the 
village community in all its bearings. 

The entire problem of rural education 
may be divided into a few broad divisions. 
The first line of division shquld be on the 
basis of age. Illiteracy is common both 
among the adult and also among the young 
village children and any scheme that takes 
up illiterates of both the ages together 
is bound to fail. The needs and requirements 
of both the ages are quite different and they 
must be dealt with separately. 

Then there should be further division on 
the basis of usefulness. Average Indian is 
not interested in learning the Ashtadhyayi by 
heart or in reading Milton or Shakespeare. 
He wants to test the practical utility of his 
education, in his bread-earning profession. I 
have my own personal experience of working 
in the sphere of village education and have 
invariably found that a villager is better 
attracted towards an education if that is of 
vocational type and provides training in some 
useful arts or crafts. My another experience 
is that in the education of his ward a 
villager has got a different standard of judge* 
meat than the one with which a town or city 
man judges. He believes that his son im* 
mediately he attains his boy-hood should 
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start earning something and add to ttys poor 
family income. The boy or the girl must 
help his family in one way or the other. The 
villager, therefore, cannot spare his children 
merely for the pleasure of receiving non-paying 
education. Unlike a city or town boy, 
where parental insistence is mostly found on 
the side of acquisition of knowledge rather 
than on its immediate utility in bread-winning, 
parents in a village cannot afford this luxury 
to their sons. Therefore, education to be 
successful in villages, should al&ng side 
general education of 3R's must of necessity 
provide sound training in some useful village 
arts or crafts, which should enable a boy or 
girl to earn something. 

As already pointed out in the beginning 
that to suit the requirements of the two ages, 
the education of the adult and that of the 
child will have to be separated in the villages. 
An adult Kisan, who returns home in the 
evening, damn tired from his day’s hard labour 
in the fields cannot be made to relish the 
tedious routine to sit up with his slate and 
pencil and learn to read and write. He needs 
more the education of ears rather than that 
of the eyes. He should receive instructions 
to improve his behaviour towards his fellow- 
men in the village, to stop litigation, to 
eradicate social evils, to improve sanitation 
and education, and above all to improve his 
economic condition by effecting desirable 
improvements in his productive and paying 
occupations. Along with this vocal and 
vocational education he certainly needs a 
little bit of literary education to be able to 
mad and write and also to keep the accounts 
of income and expenditure of his farm and 
other produce. More than anything else, 
adult education in villages should aim to make 
the farmer literate so that he may be able 
to properly assess his investments in money, 
material and physical labour in his produc¬ 
tive occupations and to appraise every return 
Of his labour at its proper economic value. 


This by itself is a real education to the 
cultivator if he learns to understand the 
causes of his deficit economy and how to 
convert it into a surplus one. If the scheme 
of Rural Reconstruction is not to wait 
another two or three decades till the present* 
day school-going boys grow up into men, the 
necessity of universal adult education is urgent 
and absolute in villages. 

In the education of the young ones too 
the necessity of manual training and useful 
handicrafts cannot be over emphasised. We 
have failed to make education attractive to 
the farmer, because a farm-boy turned out 
by our schools rather than being a help to 
his father proves to be a burden to him. So 
far,^ the educational authorities have made a 
grievous mistake to ignore the economic 
side of education, more particularly in the 
villages, where poverty is appalling and the 
bread-problem, the most acute. The educa¬ 
tion suited to the village boy should be such as 
should prepare him to be a better agricultu¬ 
rist, knowing the advanced methods in agri¬ 
culture, the necessity and the utility of various 
kinds of manures, proper selection and stock¬ 
ing of seeds and also the use of labour-saving 
devices in his various operations. He should 
also know the different improved methods in 
agriculture and dairying adopted by other 
countries in the world and how the prices of 
his produce are controlled by the conditions in 
the world-markets. He must know who exploits 
him and how he should prepare himself to stop 
this process of exploitation. If our education 
should be modelled to suit village conditions 
and aim at improving the future generation 
of agriculturists, the authorities should 
completely alter the present curriculum of 
studies and prepare it instead on the lines 
indicated above. For, does not the solution 
of Indian economic problem rests qp the 
improvement in rural economy and how this 
whole structure is based on the type of 
education that we give to our village people- 



INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA ON COTTAGE BASIS 

By V. V. K. Sastry, M. Sc., 

Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi 


O NE of the chief characteristic features of 
the industrial policy, during the past 25 
or 30 years, in Europe, America and Japan 
has been overproduction and the consequent 
slump in the markets of the world. Mass 
production was effected to such an enormous 
extent that some countries had to destroy 
even the necessaries of life e.g., wheat and 
coffee, in order to artificially level up the 
prices. Over-production with the aid of upto 
date machinery and other labour saving' 
devices of recent invention has resulted in 
unemployment ar^l the inevitable but justi¬ 
fiable discontent among the workers of the 
world. The removal of slumps in commo¬ 
dities and the partial return of prosperity in 
trade have not proportionately reduced un¬ 
employment because it is due not so much 
to over-production as to the supplementing of 
human labour by the wholesale mechanisation 
of industries. The first quarter of the pre¬ 
sent century has seen many laudable attempts 
to resuscitate old industries and to establish 
new ones on modern lines with a view to 
make India self sufficient. Efforts were 
made to float joint stock concerns for the 
manufacture of industrial products of various 
kinds and the Swadeshi spirit created by the 
partition of Bengal gave a fillip to these 
enterprises for a short time. It is however, 
regrettable to note that more joint stock 
companies have failed in India than else¬ 
where and this failure more than anything 
else is responsible for the set back in the 
industrial advancement of India. The pro¬ 
blem of Indian Industrial development must 
be considered from an entirely different 
point of view other than the one in the 
industrial countries of Europe and America. 

In the first place our country is rich in 
raw materials of every description. Secondly, 
industrial labour is much cheaper in India than 
elsewhere. Thirdly, any scheme of industrial 
expansion which does not take into account 
the economic condition of the people, the 
mentality of the Indian investor and the 


general inexperience of our people to manage 
big industrial concerns on scientific lines, 
does not touch the fringe of our industrial 
problem. A new orientation of policy in 
regard to industrial development is therefore 
inevitable if India is to become self sufficient 
in every respect. 

The stimulus given to the revival of 
cottage industries, during recent years, is 
no doubt a step in the right direction.as a 
means of creating new occupations in the 
villages. India cannot meet her demands 
for finished products of various kinds except 
by enormously increasing the centres of 
production. The problem is whether in¬ 
creased production should be effected by 
dotting the country with a large number of 
factories or whether a policy of decentra¬ 
lisation should be adopted by organising 
production in villages. The former alter¬ 
native, even if it were practicable, is un¬ 
desirable from the point of view of the 
villager. Centralised production leads to the 
migration of villagers to towns and the 
urbanisation of rural population ft not only 
unfavourable but positively harmful to the 
heath and morals of the villagers not to 
speak of the possible neglect of their Agri¬ 
cultural occupations. But every article 
which India imports today cannot be pro¬ 
duced on the cottage basis. To mention 
only a few, procelain, paper, glass and 
matches which require modern scientific 
knowledge and high technical skill, cannot be 
adopted as cottage industries from start to finish 
if they are to compete with imported articles 
in point of price, quality and finish. They 
require the use of up-to-date machinery in 
some stages of their manufacture. Our 
industrial policy should therefore be a re¬ 
conciliation between the machine and the 
hand. To think of producing every con¬ 
ceivable article without the intervention of 
machinery js as much an extreme position as 
to assert that industrial development in 
India is impossible except on a factory basis, 
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.„Th$ ,*se of machinery must be encouraged 
when it does not exploit human labour. 

I will deal with a few industries the 
manufacture of which can be carried out 
partly with human labour. All of them have 
become articles of daily use and cannot be 
dispensed with as luxuries. It will be im¬ 
possible to eliminate import of foreign articles 
unless we produce them on a large scale. 

1. Paper 

Uniform quality and cheapness are the 
deciding factors in the marketability Of paper. 
The raw materials are many and varied and 
are very widely distributed all over the 
country. If, therefore, the villagers are 
taught to cook the material into unbleached 
pulp by a rule of thumb method, it is possi¬ 
ble to organise pulp production on a large 
scale as a cottage industry. The unbleached 
pulp may be dealt with at a central factory 
for bleaching and making finished paper. 

2. Porcelain 

This is an industry which requires 
modern scientific knowledge and high tech¬ 
nical skill. It is impossible to effect mass 
production of high class China-ware purely 
on a cottage basis. But it is possible to 
organise it as a cottage industry in its final 
stages. The raw materials required are 
Kaolin, Fqjspar and Quartz. These are 
available in almost every Province of India. 
The proportions in which they should be 
mixed to produce the body and glaze of the 
finished product depend upon the chemical 
nature of the available raw materials. The 
next operation consists in grinding the body 
and glaze mixtures, to a very fine state. 
This should be done at a central factory for 
securing uniformity of product. The body 
and the glaze mixtures after treatment at the 
central factory are distributed to various 
centres of production where the articles will 
be shaped by local potters. Every centre 
will have its own Kiln (capacity about a ton) 
for baking and burning the finished products. 

3. Glassware 

As raw materials of suitable quality are 
not available in all places central factories 
must be established at suitable centres for 
maki ng and supplying block glass to village 


glass workers who with a little training, will 
be able to manufacture pressed and blown 
glass-ware as a cottage industry at a 
moderate initial cost. 

4, Matches 

Wood for making splints £nd box sides 
required for the manufacture of matches is 
available only in certain provinces of India. 
Central factories will therefore have to be 
started at suitable places for making bleached 
splints and box sides which could be sup¬ 
plied by the central organisation to the 
villager together with the necessary chemi¬ 
cals used for making match heads. This 
will be a useful subsidiary occupation for the 
womanfolk at home. 

For carrying out the plan suggested 
above for starting modern scientific indus¬ 
tries on a large scale a strong central orga¬ 
nisation is an essential factor. The general 
principle involved in working out the scheme 
is decentralisation by multiplying centres of 
production of penultimate or final products 
according to the nature of the particular 
industry. The rural industrial concerns 
should be organised on a co-operative basis 
and if necessary a central marketing agency 
working in close collaboration with non¬ 
credit section of the co-operative department 
may be organised for the supply of raw 
materials, when required, and the marketing 
of finished products, and the rural indus¬ 
trial concerns may be asked to bear a subs¬ 
tantial share in the maintaining of such an 
agency. To ensure uniform quality of the 
products, the rural industrial concerns should 
be under the advice, guidance and close 
supervision of the Industries Department. 
To adopt modern scientific methods to suit 
our economic and rural conditions, a good 
deal of Industrial research has to be carried 
out by enthusiastic workers with necessary 
qualifications and a well equipped central 
Industrial Research Laboratory is a desi¬ 
deratum in any programmeof industrial 
expansion on a cottage basis. The work of 
the central Industrial Research Laboratory 
should be to devise methods for adopting 
modern scientific processes to Indian condi* 
tion and to train workers to pat them into 
practice in rural areas. 



fHfi FINANCING OF AGRICULTURE 

By D. T. Shah, 

Co-operative Department,*Baroda State. 


I T is admitted on ail hands that agriculture 
has to pay a heavy cost for financing its 
operations* The main source of finance is 
still the money-lender. The Co-operative 
Credit Societies have, but, covered a very 
small field in rural areas compared to the vast 
population of India where nearly 75% of the 
people depend on agriculture for the liveli¬ 
hood. The ‘tagavi’ and other Government 
loans cannot meet adequately the heeds of the 
whole agricultural community and Govern¬ 
ment can provide only emergency finance and 
cannot act as a supplier of normal finance. A 
rational system of finance for this important 
and national industry will go a great way to 
reduce the cost of production of agricultural 
products, and consequently contribute a great 
deal to the economic betterment of the major 
portion of the Indian population which toils 
and moils in rains and cold. The other 
industries are able to secure finance at a low 
rate of interest and compared to them and the 
bank rate the agricultural industry pays a 
very exhorbitant rate of interest while 
profits in this industry can ill-afford the same. 
This is mainly due to the poor credit-worthi¬ 
ness of those managing this industry and as 
they form the bulk of the population of the 
country the question of financing the agricul¬ 
ture becomes a question of paramount 
national importance. Indebtedness is inherited 
by the Indian ryot and his income is 
generally low which makes it difficult for him 
to get rid of this indebtedness. Consequently 
credit becomes dear to .him and lending at a 
low rate of interest a problem by itself. The 
heavy # cost of capital lowers the income and 
augments the existing indebtedness. Thus 
better farming and higher income are definitely 
obstructed by the absence of a rational system 
of finance. 


The agriculturist requires short-term 
loans in the process of raising and marketing 
the produce. He also needs loans for the 
purchase of farm implements and cattle. He 
is also to. be provided with long-term loans to 
carry on permanent improvements on his 
land, purchase new land, redeem mortgage^ 
on land and convert other prior debts into 
fresh loans at a lower rate of interest. The 
financing agency should differentiate between 
all these advances required for different 
purposes. Short and long term credit should 
be distinguished. The short-term loans should 
be repaid from the proceeds of the crops 
immediately after or during the season; while 
long-term loans are to be met from the small 
margin of saving remaining with the borrower 
without crippling his resources for current 
agricultural operations. Many rural credit 
societies have come to grief because they 
attempted to meet the short as well as long 
term demands of the cultivator. These 
institutions are ill-fitted to undertake the 
work of long-term finance due to the following 
reasons:— 

(1) The funds raised by the village 
societies are of short-term nature 
and are to be repaid within a short 
period. 

(2) They have not got sufficient funds to 
meet the demands of large loans of 
the long-term type- 

(3) The necessary skill to value land is 
absent in these societies and their 
managing Committees are unfit to 
take up this kind of work. 

(4) Mortgage credit is not their busi¬ 
ness. It is the personal credit 
which is identified with co-operative 
credit. 

(5) Their liability being unlftbited it is 
not considered just and proper to 
benefit a few members at the risk 
of others. 
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The short and long-term credit provided 
by the private individuals, co-operative institu¬ 
tions and Government is far from adequate 
apart from its uncertain supply and the high 
rate of interest charged by the private indivi¬ 
duals. Every village has not got a Co-opera¬ 
tive Society and even if a village has a society 
all its residents are not served by it. The 
co-operative mortgage banks have not, yet, 
fully developed and their transactions, compa¬ 
red to the vast number of people whp are to 
be served by them, appear like a drop in the 
ocean. The joint stock banks hesitate to 
enter into the field of agricultural finance 
because agriculture requires credit for a longer 
period and there is no rapid turn over of 
transactions. They also prefer large trans¬ 
actions with a few people. Land, as a secu¬ 
rity, is not suitable to them, because land has 
only a local market and people to purchase 
it with ready cash are difficult to be found in 
rural areas. Apart from this there are certain 
legislative restrictions put on the transfer of 
land. However, the joint stock banks will 
have to enter into the field of agricultural 
finance. Their terms will be attractive to the 
agriculturists. If, encouraged by Government 
through a liberal and comprehensive policy 
these banks would be able to take up agricul¬ 
tural finance successfully and create a healthy 
competition for other financiers as far as the 
rates of interest and facilities to the borrowers 
are concerned. 

At present the bulk of the fiinance is 
provided by the money-lending class. The 
overwhelming dependence of the agriculturist 
on the money-lender, who is also a trader, is 
well-known. This has the effect of constrain¬ 
ing the farmer to sell his produce to his cre¬ 
ditor at an unfavourable price. The evils 
of money-lender’s system of financing are 
appalling; however the remedy does not lie in 
its complete denunciation. The recent legis¬ 
lation on money-lending and debt conciliation 
is inspired by the best of motives. Restric¬ 
tions are put on the rates of interest. How¬ 
ever, time alone will bear out how far this 
legislation will be able to put an end to 


the existing abuses. If money-lenders are 
honest and reasonable there would be no need 
for legislation, but the legislation must not 
have the effect of driving away the honest 
persons from the field of rural finance. The 
present legislation as well as the bad agricul¬ 
tural years have resulted in the migration of 
money-lenders to the urban areas and the 
legislation has to fill up the gap thus created. 
Under these circumstances a policy of licen¬ 
sing money-lenders and inspection of their 
accounts with a view to check abuses would 
have much better effect, because greater 
credit-worthiness and larger income on the 
part of the ryot are essential for the success of 
any better System of agricultural finance. 

The recent advocacy of crop finance 
demands planning for making the hypotheca¬ 
tion of crop both easy and cheap. Crop can 
be shifted from one place to another without 
the notice of the creditor and it is difficult to 
know that a particular creditor has lent the 
farmer so much amount on the crop. This 
difficulty will also arise when fresh finance is 
to be made. It is, therefore, necessary to make 
obligatory the registration of all such hypo¬ 
thecations with the village headman on pay¬ 
ment of a small fee. In order to secure better 
prices for the crops the necessity for ware¬ 
houses coupled with facilities for marketing 
finance also arises. Construction of godowns 
in rural areas should, therefore, be encouraged 
by Government through subsidies and cheap 
loans as the private enterprise in this regard 
is not likely to make any headway under the 
present circumstances. Provision should also 
be made to enable the depositor to borrow 
on the produce stored in the warehouses. 

The credit-worthiness of the borrower is 
mainly responsible for determining his low 
borrowing capacity and the high rate of inte¬ 
rest on the amount borrowed. The income of 
the agriculturist must, therefore, be increased 
to make him more creditworthy. It is not 
only the supply of cheap credit that is required 
by the agriculturist but efforts on all sides to 
raise the income of the agriculturist are nece¬ 
ssary to enable him to secure cheap credit 
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HOW THE HORN-WORK INDUSTRY CAME TO STAY AT HONAVa£ 

By S. K. Kallapur, b. a., ll. b. 

Director; A. I. V. I. A. Industrial School, HonSvaf. 


Jjtf ITH the help of a grant of Rs. 1,400/- 
” made by the Government of Bombay in 
1938-39 to the A. I. V. I. A., was started at 
Honavar the Horn-work industry. Eleven 
students were taken up for training. Two 
Instructors were got for this purpose from 
Cuttack which is the seat of this Industry. 
The manufacture of such articles of daily use 
such as combs, powder and snulf boxes, pen¬ 
holders, umbrella and walking stick handles 
was taught. The period for training lasted 
for 6 months. In this brief space of time the 
eleven young men had made considerable 
progress in this Industry. 

Of them, one belonged to the District 
of Belgaum, one to the District of Dharwar, 
two to the up-ghat Talukas of this District 
itself (i.e. North Kanara) and the rest to the 
town of Honavar, Six out of the eleven 
took to this Industry after their period of 
training was completed and are continuing in 
it to this day. Their daily income ranged 
from 6 annas to 12 annas a day in the begin¬ 
ning of the present year 1941. 

It was, however, a matter of complaint 
every-where that, the horn articles made at 
Honavar lacked the finish which marked out 
the Cuttack products. A much larger variety 
of articles could be made and the pieces which 
were then being thrown away could be used 
up. 

In the mean-while as a result of the war, 
Celluloid began to become scarce. Such 
articles of daily use as combs of celluloid 
which* cost about half as much as those of 
horn, when the war began, gradually rose in 
price thereafter and equalled in price with 
the litter within a few months. Before the 

4 


year 1940 was run out; their price had beconie 
double of that of horn articles. And even at 
those high prices, they could not be got in 
sufficient quantities. 

So, the Government of Bombay were ap* 
proached fora grant of Rs. 700/- in 1940-41. 
They were pleased to make the grant. Three 
of the old workers and five new men were 
taken up for training. Two Instructors were 
once again got from Cuttack. 

When the horn-working industry was 
started at Honavar in 1938-39, it was entirely 
new to this District. But, it had become 
sufficiently well-rooted when the next batch 
of students were taken up for training. They 
had already some idea of it. So, it did not 
take them long to master the work. Before 
3 months of training were over, attractive 
articles of a high polish and neat get-up came 
to be offered to the public. 

In addition to the articles usually made 
from horns, a new one-the hair-pins-was 
introduced by us. Every woman belonging 
to the middie-class Hindu Society requires at 
least half a dozen of them for her braid of 
hair. The pins used, so long, to be of cellu» 
loid and used to be imported from Japan. 
The price of these pins as well began to rise 
as celluloid became scarce. We began to 
make them from horns. We devised our 
own machines for their manufacture before 
long. To day this Branch of Horn-Industry 
is the most paying and the most popular. 
There are about 30 men and women in it The 
men do the difficult part of the work and earn 
a daily income of 3 annas to 12. annas. 
Women round the pins, polish them and 
bend them, they earn a daily income which 
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ranges from 2 annas to 4 annas. The iiimber 
of workers in this section is daily increasing. 

Three of the workers had gone to 
Bombay in April last during the Khadi and 
village Industries Exhibition to give a 
demonstration of horn-working. Two had 
gone to Harihar (Mysore State) for the same 
purpose on the occasion of the Mysore State 
Congress Sessions. The work at both these 
places was warmly appreciated. 

When this industry was sought Jto be in¬ 
troduced in 1938-39, a scholarship of 
Rs. 10/- P. M. t was paid to the students under 
training. When they were re-taken for a 
further course of training one sfcholar-ship of 
Rs. 5/- was paid. But the success which 
this industry has met is so great that large 
numbers of men are coming from all parts of 
the province to under-go training in it, at 
their own expense. The practice of giving 
scholar-ship to trainees is now discontinued 
altogether so far as this industry is concerned. 
The difficulty which now faces us is of giving 
them training. The school does not main- 
tain any instructors. So, people who come 
to us for training are put as apprentices under 
the professional workers. In that capacity 
they learn something of the industry. We 
have stated above that 8 men were taken up 
for training in horn-working at the commence¬ 
ment of this year. Their number has now 
exceeded 40. 

The school does not give any assistance 
to these men and women in any manner, 
except in permitting them to make use of the 
premises. They buy their own horns. They 
manufacture from those horns their own 
wares and sell these latter without any help 
from the school. No difficulty about the 
marketting of the products has thus far faced 
them. They are sold away immediately. 
Very often, and a.s a rule, orders are placed 
with them before-hand and they work for the 
execution of, these . orders. The demand for 


the products is so big that even if the number 
of workers were to increase ten-fold, it would 
not be possible to meet it Whole-sale 
dealers are the principal customers* 

The workers have divided themselves 
into units of 2 to 4 men. Xta division of 
of labour is perfect. The most experienced 
member of the unit looks to the most impor¬ 
tant and difficult portions of the work, the 
less experienced looking to the less important 
parts. Each unit is independent of the other. 
Disputes between them are rare. Whenever 
they arise, they are promptly settled. 

One incident deserves special mention, 
Seeing that the branch of hair-pin-making 
gives the*maximum profits, a trader of 
Honavar requested to be put in exclusive 
charge of it. We did so willingly. All the 
workers in this branch went under his con¬ 
trol and this work went on well for some 
time. But one of the most important workers 
remained absent for two days as a result of 
which the trader failed to make a profit which 
he would have made had the worker been 
present. Hence he dismissed him (the worker) 
from his “factory”, and would not re-enter- 
tain him. The dismissed employee who is 
barely 16 years of age, lost no courage. He 
borrowed from us one set of instruments 
(which cost about Rs. 4/-) and began to make 
his independent hair-pins. He got a trader to 
purchase the pins made by him. Before three 
days passed, he employed 2 men to work 
under him. He did the most important of 
the work namely the cutting of billets and 
left the rest of the work to his servants, 
Their number increased to 8 within 8 days} 
and the boy began to compete with his former 
employer. One of us asked him as to hoW 
he was getting on. He replied “Sir, If I 
were an employee in a factory, wher§ work 
is done with the help of costly machinery, I 
would have been stranded on being dis¬ 
missed. But the industries for which training 
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is given here are such that no one needs to 
starve if he is only willing to work. He does 
not need to seek employment under others 
and if he chooses to work under others, he 
need not be alarmed by dismissals”. 

His earniftgs had gone from 4 annas a 
day to 12 annas a day in 8 days. This example 
had a wonderful result on others. The origi¬ 
nal factory is now broken up into 4 indepen¬ 
dent units. 

It is a matter of great pleasure for us to 
be able to report that the small some of 
Rs. 700/- granted to us at the commence¬ 
ment of this year has been of much conse¬ 
quence. As stated earlier over 40. persons are 
maintaining themselves by horn—working. 
The industry has taken a deep root in oui 
soil. We have been able to utilise all the 
available horns of the North Kanara District 
which were so long going to waste We are 
now forced to look for additional supply from 
the District of Dharwar. 

But the industry is largely restricted to 
the manufacture of combs, hair-pins, powder 
and snuff boxes, walking sticks and pen¬ 
holders. A few toys are also made. A much 
larger variety of articles can be made from 
horns, e. g. soap-boxes and cigarette cases. 
The manufacture of these articles requires 
some knowledge of moulding and welding. 


These^processes though quite familiar to the 
horn-workers of Germany and other European 
countries, are not in evidence anywhere in 
India. If the manufacture of these articles 
could be introduced all the cows’ and bul¬ 
locks’ horns which have no use at present 
would find use. Some original work is 
necessary for the mastering of these processes. 
It is not proper to ask men who are carrying 
on the industry to maintain themselves to 
help us. in these experiments, which very 
often end in failures. The class-room is the 
only place where this work can be properly 
looked after. 

As stated above, large numbers from all 
parts of the province desire to receive train¬ 
ing in this industry which is new not only to 
this District, but to the Province as well. 
Horns are available in plenty. Bombay 
alone used to export raw horns of the value 
of 4 lacs just before the war. It would be 
possible to take in many more young men for 
this industry. Our experience is that the 
field for employment is very vast. But the 
expansion of the industry requires the services 
of a full-time instructor, and the permanent 
addition of a horn-worlc section to the school, 
for which the Government will be required to 
make an additional grant of Rs. 300/- per 
year. 


WHAT IS RURAL RECONSTRUCTION ? 

Rural Reconstruction is a term which can bear wider and narrower interpretations. In 
the widest sense, it includes all that a Government can do to ensure prosperity in rural areas, 
and particularly every effort it can make to redress the balance between town and country. In 
a slightly narrower sense, it includes all those activities which tend to increase the health and 
the income of those who live in villages and isolated home-steads, whether through the 
increase of facilities like education, communications, irrigation, credit and justice, or through 
the provision of particular assets like wells and school-houses, or through subsidy of one kind 
or another or through measures to check the operations of adverse forces, as in legislation for 
the relief of debt, 

—Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, 
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GROUND-NUT AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET 

By G. Sitarama Sastry 


G ROUND-NUT is being used in the 
foreign countries regularly as part of their 
diet* It was so used by the Asramites at 
Phoenix under Mahatmajee’s lead. It is 
being consumed by the Villagers in the har¬ 
vest season in large quantities and Sparingly 
at other times. It is a strong food containing 
more proteins than animal food. Its oil 
content is also very high. 

It may be consumed in a variety of ways. 
In the harvest season the Kernel may be 
eaten raw or after the unshelled ground-nut 
ie roasted. After it is fully dried up, people 
do not relish the raw-kernel. It is generally 
roasted and eaten. The best way of using it 
is to eat it in its germinated form. It will 
germinate if it is soaked in water for about 
24 hours and kept in a vessel or spread on a 
cloth after straining away the water for about 
24 hours. The next best way of using it is 
to soak it in water for at least one or two 
hours and then eat it. Some of the nuts are 
bad and prejudicially affect the health; a good 
nut has a pink or reddish appearance outside, 
and is white inside, when it is split up. 
Spoiled nuts are green or yellow or black 
instead of being white inside. A careful eater 
can easily distinguish the good from the bad 
nuts, 'The soaked Kernel is pressed between 
the thumb and the first finger and a bad one 


will easily give way. Another f way of using 
it is to roast the Kernel and to convert it 
into a chetni. The roasted Kernels may 
be mixed in Jaggery or sugar and Laddu may 
be prepared from the ground-nut. Another 
way of using it is to extract milk from it, 
substitute it in place of animal milk in the 
preparation of Kheer or Payasam. To get 
milk out of the ground-nut you must soak 
the Kernel in water for about 36 hours and 
convert into a paste, dissolve in sufficient 
quantity of water. Then strain the whole 
with a piece of cloth. The milk thus pre¬ 
pared may be used for cooking the rice. After 
it is removed from the fire, sugar or jaggery 
dissolved in water should be added to the 
cooked rice. Cardamoms and Saffron and 
other condiments may be used to suit ones 
taste. 8 Seers of ground-nut Kernels will 
give sufficient milk to cook five seers of 
rice. The addition of ground-nuts to the diet 
will help the poor man who cannot afford the 
almonds or othefr costly nuts and who cannot 
get milk or other nutritious foods. The use 
of a little jaggery with the ground-nut is 
recommended by Ayurvedic Doctors. The 
continuous use of the ground-nut in limited 
quantities is recommended as conducive to 
mental peace or equilibrium. The ground-nut 
Kernel in its germinated state is Sattwic 
food. 




THE VILLAGE ARTISAN'S PLACE IN INDIA'S RURAL ECONOMY* 

By Sudhir Sen 


T HE village artisan long provided an in¬ 
dispensable link in India’s rural economy. 
As long as village existed as a self-contained 
economic unit, the spinner and the weaver, the 
carpenter and the potter, the blacksmith and 
the cobbler, oilman and the paddy-husker all 
had a recognised place in the economic life of 
rural India. With the development of the 
modern communication the autarchy of the 
village has been largely impaired. The area 
within which division of labour is now 
possible, has been considerably widened. 
Besides, thanks to this improved communica¬ 
tion goods manufactured in modern factories 
can now penetrate into the village. There is 
hardly a village craft the position of which is 
not directly or indirectly affected by the com. 
petition from mills. In some cases the village 
artisan has already succumbed to this competi¬ 
tion while in others he has been precariously 
holding his own against heavy odds. What 
would in these circumstances be the best 
policy to pursue with regard to the village 
artisan? Has he completely lost his raison 
d’etre in a machine age? Or has he still some 
justification to survive?. And if so, how can he 
be kept alive in the teeth of the growing com¬ 
petition from mechanised production? 

Controversy has long raged in this count 
about the true scope of cottage industries. 
The “charka school” and the “machine 
school” have put forward diametrically 
opposite theses. Agreement between them is 
not yet in sight. The problem, it would 
appear, has not always been approached from 
the proper angle. The village artisan can no 
longer thrive or even survive simply as a 
unit bf the village economic life. He has to 
be fitfed into a much larger system. Unless 
we take a comprehensive view of the economy 


of the country as a whole, it would hardly be 
possible to demarcate the field which can be 
allotted to him. 

The most helpful starting point for any 
discussion on the place of cottage industries is 
the presept size of our population. For popu* 
lation in many respects constitutes the crux of 
our economic problem. We must not forget 
that we are thinking of industrialisation not 
in the eighteenth, nor in the nineteenth but in 
the twentieth century. It makes all the 
difference whether a country embarks upon 
industrialisation with a small but growing 
population as was the case with England, 
Germany and the United States, or with a 
population which is already large and is 
growing rapidly from year to year, as is the 
case with India. 

When the population is small, there is a 
relative scarcity of hands and the logical 
tendency is to make machine do the work of 
man. Labour-saving devices in these condi- 
tions lead to an increase in the volume of 
production. Nevertheless, even here there is, 
theoretically, a point beyond which •rationali¬ 
sation, that is, the substitution of machine for 
man, would not pay. When the population 
is small, that point is relatively far off, when 
the population is large, it is reached much 
earlier. To take an example, in the United 
States there were vast tracts of uncultivated 
land and a relatively small number of farmers. 
The problem was, therefore, how one man 
could rapidly cultivate a large area. Tractor 
provided the solution. In our country the 
pressure of population has grown very consi¬ 
derably. There is fiot enough land to go 
round. We are, therefore, confronted with 
a less agreeable task. Not more land pe* 
head, but more men per unit of land is th e 


* Being a paper read at the Second Conference of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics held 
at Lahore on Qth April 1941. 
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issue which faces us. As a result we find it 
difficult to replace the country plough which 
is still regarded as the cheapest. 

The same considerations apply also to 
the industrial field. Every cotton manufac¬ 
turer in this country knows that it does not 
pay with some exceptions, to introduce auto¬ 
matic looms and similar labour-saving devices 
because labour here is cheap. Had so large 
a percentage of the population not been land- 
rooted, a very much larger number would 
have been available to work in factories. 
This, it may be presumed, would have 
depressed the labour market still further and 
labour would have become cheaper still so 
that the limit beyond which the replacement 
of the human labour by machinery becomes 
uneconomic, would have been reached earlier. 

As regards resistance to machinery agri¬ 
culture from its very nature is in a stronger 
position than industry. The tractor cannot 
drive out the country plough but the hand- 
loom can easily be ousted, as has largely been 
the case by the power-loom. The cultivator 
is in physical possession of his field where the 
work of production has to be done. He alone 
determines what implements will be used 
Use of modern agricultural machinery in 
foreign •ountries may no doubt lower the 
costs of production abroad and bring about a 
fall in agricultural prices. If the import of 
agricultural produce of foreign origin is allowed 
free of duty, then internal prices too will 
fall in sympathy and to that extent the home 
cultivator will suffer. This is illustrated by 
paddy whose cost of production in Burma is 
low while the free import of Burma rice has 
prolonged a slump in the Indian prices of 
paddy and rice. Nevertheless, however much 
the cultivator may suffer, he cannot be thrown 
completely out of employment. If the worst 
happens, he can grow food-stuffs for his own 
"consumption. 

The artisan can, on the other hand, be 
easily deprived of his work. A textile factory. 


for example, may be set up somewhere and 
textiles may be produced with a lower cost of 
production. The weaver would then lose his 
market and may soon be thrown out of 
employment. He may no doubt continue to 
produce goods for self-consumption but his 
own demand for handicrafts being very much 
smaller than his demand for food-stuffs, the 
possibilities of production for self consump¬ 
tion are much more limited than in the case 
of a cultivator. This is the fundamental 
reason why, in spite of the diminishing income 
from land, a craftsman on losing the market 
for his product usually takes to the plough. 

From the angle of employment, factory 
industries can be divided into two broad cate¬ 
gories. Firstly, there are certain industries 
which create new. wealth and therefore provide 
more work to the people. They may be 
called wealth producing or work-creating 
industries. And, secondly, there are some 
industries which do not create any new wealth 
at all, which simply produce on a factory 
basis with the help of modern machinery what 
used to be done on a cottage industry scale. 
Not only they do not provide more work for 
the people, but as fewer hands are required to 
do the same work, a large number of men is 
thrown out of employment. Consequently, 
we-might call them wealth redistributing or 
work-robbing industries. 

A few examples will make this classifica¬ 
tion more clear. Before the Tatas started 
their iron works, iron ores lay buried in the 
earth. A big industry has grown up, national 
wealth has increased and a large number of 
people has found employment. The Tatas 
are a most obvious example of work-creating 
industries. Similarly if India’s large resources 
in bauxite were to be exploited some day fey 
an aluminium industry, it will have«to be 
classed as work-creating. 

The position of the rice mill industry is 
entirely different. It has added no new 
wealth. Paddy has for ages been converted 
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into rice. The dhenki may be a primitive 
instrument, but it served the purpose. The 
effect of rice mills has been simply to displace 
the dhenki. This industry must therefore be 
classed as work-robbing. The oil industry 
tfhich has thrown ghani-tenders out of 
employment, cfbviously belongs to the same 
category. These are cases where men decay, 
but no wealth accumulates. 

The division just suggested is not to be 
regarded as water-tight. An industry can and 
very often does, belong partly to the other 
category. In fact, between the extreme cases 
noted above, there can be a whole series of 
intermediate positions. As an illustration 
we can take the case of the cotton textile 
industry. To the extent to which it has 
squeezed Indian weavers out of existence, its 
effect has been to reduce the volume of 
employment. But the industry has done 
more than that. It has brought about a 
steep fall in the volume of imports from 
Great Britain, which, under the prevailing 
conditions, would not otherwise have been 
possible. To the extent to which it has 
replaced foreign by Indian goods, its effects 
have, so far as India is concerned, been 
work-creating. At the same time the in¬ 
creasing use of the dobby and the Jacquard 
loom in cotton factories exclusively hits the 
Indian weaver specialising in the production 
of artistic fabrics and is therefore work-rob¬ 
bing in its incidence. Similarly, certain section 
of the Tata industry produce finished goods 
which compete with the village blacksmith 
and should therefore be classed as work- 
robbiqg. 

For our present purpose it is not neces¬ 
sary to multiply these examples. We are 
more concerned with the underlying principle. 
In a country where population has grown 
enormously and where there is no dearth of 
able bodied unemployed, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that a work-creatmg industry 
; in the above sense is to be preferred to a 


work-fobbing one. It follows that as long 
as there is scope to start work-creating indus¬ 
tries it would be wrong and wasteful policy to 
float industries of the other type. 

These observations offered above have a 
direct bearing on the size (and location) of 
factory industries. Even when an industry 
is difinitely work-creating the total volume 
of employment it can provide will vary 
according to the proportion of human labour 
to the machinery used. Usually there are 
within every industry, processes which can¬ 
not be carried out at all except with the help 
of machinery or for which machinery is very 
much more efficient than the human hand. 
To forego machinery in such cases would 
involve large sacrifices of wealth, actual or 
potential. At the same time there are also 
processes which can be carried out, without 
any appreciable difference to the quality of 
the article with machinery in factory houses 
or by individual workers operating singly or 
in small groups, particularly when they have 
cheap power at their disposal. While from 
the point of view of the total wealth produced 
it is immaterial which method is adopted, 
from the angle of employment it would 
make a good deal of difference whether 
these processes are conducted through 
machinery or through manual labour. 
Obviously if a work-creating industry is to 
provide employment to the largest number of 
workers without unduly reducing national 
wealth, it is essential that such productive 
processes should as far as possible be left to 
small scale workers. Machinery when it is 
indispensable but human labour as far as 
possible, would be not an inappropriate 
motto for the present generation which faces 
industrialisation with a huge population. 

To take a few concrete examples, a 
tanning industry can tan leather on a large 
scale at low costs and under less disagreeable 
conditions than would be possible for a village 
artisan. Moreover, machine tanned leather 
is definitely superior in quality. Once the 
leather is tanned, the remaining processes 
can, however, be very well - done in cottages 
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where a large number of finished leather 
goods can be produced. To convert* iron 
ores into pig iron and steel a modern industry 
is necessary. But certain finished goods e. g. 
frying pans can easily be produced by cottage 
workers. Once bauxite is turned into alu¬ 
minium in a modern industry, household 
utensils could be produced by individuals 
working on a small scale. There is also 
point in the thesis that cotton spinning 
should be done in textile factories while the 
weaving can be left to the handlo'om worker. 
Similarly, there is something to be said in 
favour of boiling paddy in boilers used in 
rice mills, leaving the process of husking to 
be done with the dhenki. 

Many more illustrations could be added, 
but those mentioned are enough to make the 
principle clear. If such a policy is pursued 
in practice, industrial development will lead 
to the creation of a large number of entirely 
new small scale industries and one modern 
factory will be able to feed with raw mate¬ 
rials or large number of workers. If it is 
agreed that unemployment is an evil and 
should be avoided as far as possible, then 
with an enormous population it is difficult to 
find any alternative to the policy just out- 
lihed. To judge from the reports one gets 
about the industrial organisation of Japan, 
this policy seems actually to have been 
adopted there on a large scale. 

Even a superficial survey of the existing 
Industries in India will reveal the preponde¬ 
rance of work-robbing as against work- 
creating industries. Several factors have 
been responsible for this. Firstly, some of 
the industries which would have brought 
high dividends have been monopolised by 
foreign capital, thus leaving to Indian enter¬ 
prise the relatively restricted field where 
industries earn lower dividends and are at 
the seme time more work-robbing than work- 
creating in their incidence. Secondly, the 
absence of key industries has been a severe 


handicap for the development of many of 
those industries which would have increased 
the volume of employment and production. 
Thirdly, the belated adoption of a policy of 
discriminating protection and its halting, # if 
not grudging, application ii^ practice ruled 
out the possibility of establishing many key 
and other work-creating industries, the more 
so as the need for protection for such indus¬ 
tries in the initial stages became all the more 
pronounced as a result of the ever-growing 
competition from the advanced industrial 
countries. Fourthly, the development of 
some of the more important industries of the 
definitely work-creating type called for bolder 
initiative and larger capital than Indians were 
in general able to supply. Lastly, work¬ 
robbing industries often provide the line of 
least resistance in the sense that they usually 
hold out, at least in the initial stages, sure 
prospects of handsome profit to the indivi¬ 
dual, though as a result the community 
should suffer. 

This preponderance of work-robbing 
industries is mainly responsible for the fact 
that industrialisation has thrown the econo¬ 
mic life of rural India so completely out of 
gear. The incidence of work-robbing indus¬ 
tries has been the more deplorable in our 
country because they have very often failed 
to create those subsidiary industries which, 
as the orthodox economic theory points out, 
absorb at least a part of the displaced labour. 
The most important of these subsidiary 
industries is, of course, the machinery which 
is needed to set up a factory. Had the 
machinery been produced in this country, a 
new industry would have grown up and at 
least some people would have found employ¬ 
ment there. But without exception our in¬ 
dustries have so far depended on imported 
machinery and there are no signs that in this 
respect things will improve in near future. 

Cottage industries, it has been suggested 
over and over again, should provide occu¬ 
pation to the cultivating classes during the 
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period of enforced idleness between one culti¬ 
vating season and another. With its vast 
agricultural population India is bound to 
remain a country of small scale farming and in 
view of the low level of income from the soil 
which in many cases is not enough even to 
keep body and Soul together, any subsidiary 
occupation to supplement the income would 
be of great help. 

It is, however, not always realised that 
in spite of the limitations imposed by the 
small size of holdings the possibilities of 
intensive cultivation have by no means been 
exhausted. Instead of recommending the 
spinning wheel and the handloom to the 
cultivator for use during the idle period, it 
would be a more fruitful policy to attempt 
to cut down the number of idle days to a 
minimum by providing him more occupation 
within the ambit of agriculture. Better 
implements, better selection of crops, better 
seeds, larger use of manures, improved mar¬ 
keting together with consolidation of hold¬ 
ings, minor irrigation work etc. can appre¬ 
ciably raise the income from land while 
scientific horticulture, animal husbandry 
and poultry, also certain processing indus¬ 
tries such as husking paddy, making jaggery 
etc. can provide him productive occupation, 
the income from which may even be greater 
than from whatever cottage industry he may 
undertake to supplement his income. 

In this country agriculture has been 
pursued in a slipshod fashion for such a long 
time that we seem to have forgotten the 
obvious truth that to be a good agriculturist 
one requires a good deal of skill and attention. 
Similarly, skilled craftsmanship is not easy to 
acquire and the part-time artisans are as a rule 
not high class artisans. Besides, if whole¬ 
time artisans who have pursued handicrafts 
for generations have fallen on evil days, the 
cultivator will find it all the more difficult to 
market whatever articles he may produce 
during his idle time. From the census reports 


as weH as other statistical investigations it is 
clear that the number of those who follow 
handloom weaving as a subsidiary occupation 
is very much smaller than that of whole-time 
weavers, the proportion according to the 1931 
census, being something like 1 to 8. The 
traditional division of labour between the 
cultivator and the artisan within the frame¬ 
work of the village economy had certain 
advantages. There is no reason why we should 
forego them. The potentialities of agriculture 
should be utilised before cottage industries 
are recommended to the cultivating classes. 

As regards the present position of the 
different classes of village artisans, we must 
be careful not to assume that in a machine 
age the village artisan is bound to disappear 
as a result of the economic forces in operation 
and that he can be kept alive only at a dis¬ 
proportionate sacrifice. We may generally 
grant that after the advent of modern 
machinery the position of the artisan in most 
lines was bound to be worse than what it had 
been previously. The relevant question, how¬ 
ever, is whether his income should as a result 
diminish to such an extent as to drive him 
out of his profession. We must not forget 
that he has one commodity in abundance, 
namely, idle hours, which he must sell what¬ 
ever its market price may be. The effect of 
machinery may be to lower his earnings and he 
may equally reconcile himself to a diminution 
of his income and thus compete with mill pro¬ 
ducts by lowering the prices for his own. As 
long as this diminished income remains higher 
than what could be derived from an alterna¬ 
tive occupation, e. g. agriculture, he may very 
well stick to his craft. What we have to 
investigate in these circumstances is whether 
the greater efficiency of machinery alone is 
responsible for the present plight of the 
village artisans or whether there are other 
factors which have depressed his income 
below the level which would be justified by 
this factor alone. 
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There are certain cases where machinery 
is very much more efficient than the human 
hand so that the margin between the costs of 
miU'tnade and hand-made is very wide. Asa 
result the market for hand-made goods in 
these lines cannot be large. If the cottage 
industry is to be kept alive, the artisan will 
have to be subsidised. If recourse must be 
had to such a policy of subsidy, obviously it 
would be wiser to have it not in the first but 
in the last instance. As an example we may 
perhaps mention the case of hand-spinning. 
Hand-spun yarn is much more expensive 
than the mill-spun yarn. No wonder that 
hand-spinning as a cottage industry has so 
largely disappeared while the whole force of 
Congress propaganda to revive it has been 
attended only with very partial success. 

In the case of many village industries the 
difficulties are, however, not so much techni¬ 
cal as organisational. In most cases there is 
a substantial scope to widen the profit margin 
of the artisan both by reducing his costs and 
securing a higher net price for his product. 
It is no idle hope that if certain adjustments 
are made and suitable institutions are evolved, 
many of our artisans will, inspite of the in¬ 
creasing competition of machine-made goods, 
be in a position to earn, without direct or in¬ 
direct public subsidy, at least a subsistence 
level of income which, in the absence of 
alternative occupation yielding a higher 
income, will be a sufficient inducement to 
them to stick to their professions. 

While the reforms necessary to keep 
alive those cottage industries whose inherent 
position is relatively strong will vary from 
case to case, it is possible to lay down certain 
•general principles indicating the lines which 
such reforms will have to follow. 

- In -the first place, provision must be 
made for thesupply ©f raw material at as low 
a cost as possible..-‘Village artisans being 
scattered v ov«r a large area and being small 
scale producers, buy their raw materials in 


small quantities on a retail basis and, in 
general they have to pay a higher price. It i s 
well-known that the yarn and dye-stuffs used 
by the handloom weaver costs appreciably 
more than the cost of production for yarn or 
the wholesale price of dye-stuffs in the 
market. * 

In the second place, the great advantage 
of cottage industries is that they are capable 
of unending diversification and can fully take 
account of every kind of taste and make 
production suit the requirements of the indivi¬ 
dual. Designs supply the life-blood for cottage 
industries. In spite of this they have, in 
recent times, been neglected more in this 
country than even in the industrialised coun¬ 
tries of the West. Industrial arts schools of 
the pattern found in many continental coun¬ 
tries of Europe, particularly in Germany, can 
go a long way in remedying the present posi¬ 
tion. Such a school could turn out every 
year a number of qualified artists whose 
services would be available for improving 
the designs in existence as well as for intro¬ 
ducing new ones. Such a combination of art 
and economics will strengthen the prospects 
of most of our cottage industries and will at 
the same time arrest to some extent the spread 
of a banal uniformity in the articles of daily 
use. 

In the third place, the difficulty of 
marketing has without doubt been the most 
important single factor which has brought 
the artisan to his present condition. Unless 
goods can be sold at an acceptable price, it is 
no use producing them. But it is far easier 
to produce goods in the village than market 
them from there. The production of the 
individual artisan is much too small* It 
would in any case be uneconomic to market 
it directly in a relatively far off place. Even 
when it would pay to sell the product in a 
distant market, he usually lacks the resources 
necessary for the purpose. In addition, be is 
only too often in dire need for hard cash 90 
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that he must dispose of his articles immedi¬ 
ately even if at an unfavourable price. Last 
but not least, owing to the distance he is only 
in exceptional cases conversant with market 
possibilities, particularly the consumer’s taste 
which is so vital for his industry. 

What we need most in these circum¬ 
stances is an organisation which would under¬ 
take the task, arduous as it may be, of assem¬ 
bling the products of village artisans and 
would display something of the push and 
drive in exploiting and expanding the market 
for these products, which is now shown by 
the agents of mills in pushing the sales of 
mill-made goods so that hand-made articles 
may flow more smoothly into the urban 
centres, if not as smoothly as mill-made 
goods now flow into the village market. 

The ideal organisation to our mind 
would be one along the lines of the All India 
.Spinners’ Association with this difference that 
it will do for the artisan class as a whole 
what the A. I. S. A. has been doing only for 
the producers of Khadi. What we need 
most is a philanthropic organisation run on 
business lines, But though a minimum fund 
of idealism will be an essential requisite for 
working in such an organisation, the service 
rendered by workers need not be purely hono¬ 
rary and the organisation, if run properly will 
very likely be in a position to remunerate 
the workers on a scale which would be well 
above the subsistence level. 

In the fourth place, the consumer must 
k® taqght to appreciate hand-made goods. 
In choosing, for example, a mill-made cloth 
in preference to a hand-made one, the 
Indian consumer only too often considers the 


price, but fails to make due allowance for 
durability. He is often reluctant, even when 
he can afford, to pay the full price premium 
for a good design. Though fashion largely 
moulds the taste of consumers all over the 
world, in India this remark seems to hold 
good with greater force while the incidence 
of fashion hits indigenous enterprise in the 
least desirable form. Indifference more often 
than not determines the choice of consumers. 
Few Indian purchasers stop to enquire 
whether an article is Indian or foreign, 
whether it is hand-made or mill-made. It is 
a curious paradox that in a country where the 
size of the population inexorably points to 
the need for developing cottage industries, 
such industries are neglected most, that in a 
country which more than any other should 
be prepared to use hand-made goods, such 
goods are the least appreciated. 

To sum up:— { 1) The break-down of 
the village economy makes it impossible that 
the artisan can survive by catering exclusively 
or mainly for the village. More than the 
cultivator, he must sell in distant, chiefly 
urban, markets. 

(2) Population has far outrun the 
growth of production and employment. There 
is not enough productive work to go round. 
Cottage industries cannot at this stage be 
dispensed with without incurring social loss, 

(3) Factory industries have so far been 
mostly of the work-robbing type. This has 
aggravated the dislocation in rural areas and 
placed the village artisan in a precarious posi¬ 
tion. The bias of industrialisation should be 
shifted to work-creating industries. 

( 4 ) When new work-creating industries 
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m established, the machine should t>e used 
when it is indispensable or very much more 
efficient than manual labour leaving the re¬ 
maining processes to be carried out in small 
workshops. As a result a new type of small 
scale industries will grow up which would be 
the counterpart of cottage industries in a 
machine age. 

(5) Local investigations are necessary 
to discover the possibilities of developing new 
cottage industries. 

(6) The possibilities of utilising the 
idle time of the cultivating class between one 
agricultural season and another through cot¬ 
tage industries have been exaggerated. Both 
agriculture and village crafts call for skill. 
Division of labour has its advantage which 
should be maintained as far as possible. 

(7) As regards the older cottage indus¬ 
tries which are now thrown on the defensive, 


the exigencies of a machine age call for some 
readjustment. When the cost margin bet- 
ween hand-made and mill-made goods is very 
wide (e. g. between hand-spun and milhspun 
yarn), it may be necessary to leave the field 
to mills. 

(8) The present weakness of most of 
the older and more important cottage indus¬ 
tries can, however, be removed through suita¬ 
ble reforms which would widen the profit 
margin of the artisan. 

(9) Such reforms should include four 
things: an organisation to supply raw mate¬ 
rials at a low price, industrial arts schools to 
study and supply suitable designs, a marketing 
organisation like that of the All India Spin¬ 
ners’ Association and propaganda and educa¬ 
tion of the consuming class. 

—The Bombay Cooperative Quarterly . 


MACHINERY OR HANDICRAFTS 

“ This bloody war indicates that the world will ultimately be destroyed by machinery 
(Yantrawada), and it is only handicrafts that will sustain or save the world. The Charkha 
provides work for over two lakhs of Hindus and Muslims and represents the Khadi wearers 
and through them all India. 

“The Charkha is an implement, not of widows only, but the symbol of economic 
welfare, independence and communal unity. The A. I. S. A. aims at making All-India 
Khaddar clad and remove poverty for which a number of workers with more sacrifice, industry 
and awakening are needed". 


—*Mahatma Gandhi ’ 



AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 

THE MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF INDIA'S AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMY 

By M. H, Shah, b. a. (Hons), M. a. 


THE poverty of the Indian Peasant is an 
* oft repeated tale and one of the most 
important reasons of this poverty is the 
backwardness of our agriculture. There are 
a thousand and one causes which have render¬ 
ed onr agriculture a non-paying profession 
of which, in my opinion, the small and frag¬ 
mented holdings are fundamental. 

The average size of a holding in India 
differs in different Provinces and States. But 
it is certain that it has been much reduced as 
a result of the process of sub-division. On a 
rough calculation the average size of a hold¬ 
ing in U. P. has been put at 6-7 acres, the 
estimate for Berar and Orissa is 4 to 5 acres. 
In Bengal the average holding is 5.21 acres 
and in Madras it may be put at 5 acres. In 
the rice zone of the Central Provinces, we 
find that the average area of holdings per 
family is only 12 acres. In Bombay Presi¬ 
dency the average size of a holding is 12 acres. 
The average size of a holding in Baroda is 
about 12 to 13 acres which compares favour¬ 
ably with the size of holdings in British 


Indian Provinces and other Indian States. 

It is evident that the size of our holdings 
is extremely small. We may here compare 


the size of an average holding in India with 
the size of average agricultural holdings in 

foreign countries. 


England 

62.0 acres. 

Germany 

21.5 „ 

France 

20.25 „ 

Denmark 

40.0 „ 

Belgium 

14.5 „ 

Holland 

20.0 „ 

U. S. A. 

148 

Japan 

3.0 „ 

China 

3.25 „ 

From the above 

table we can see that 


excepting Japan and China, all the foreign 
countries have got an average holding several 
times greater than the holding in India. The 
smallness of our holdings is much more 
alarming when we remember that the yield 
per acre is far more greater in foreign coun¬ 
tries than in India. The following table 
gives the details of yield. 


Quinquennial average yield in quintals per hectare. 


Crop 


U. S. A. 

France. 

Italy. 

China. 

Japan. 

Russia. 

India 

Rice ... 


— 

— 

— 

25.6 

36.0 

— 

13.7 

Wheat 


8.3 

15.9 

14.3 

11.1 

13.8 

9.8 

7.0 

Barley 


10.5 

14.6 

10.6 

12.1 

20.4 

8.9 

9.4 

Maize 


13.2 

14.4 

19.6 

13.7 

13.8 

10.1 

9.7 

Cotton 


2.1 

— 


2.4 

— 

2.4 

0.9 

Linseed 


3.5 

4.6 

5.9 

— 

— 

2.8 

2.7 

Groundnut. 


7.9 

— 

— 

18.2 

21.5 

■ — 

10.0 


m 
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It is quite clear that the yield per acre other parts of India. 


in India is almost half that of the yield per 
acre in foreign countries. This makes the 
problem of Indian Agricultural Holdings 
more acute for India as the size of the hold¬ 
ing is smaller and the yield per acre is less 
in our country as compared with holdings and 
yield in foreign countries. 

But the evil of the small holdings in 
India does not stop here. What we have 
seen above is only the average size of the 
holding but the evil is accentuated due to the 
fact that the holdings of more than 50% of 
the holders are even smaller than the average 
holding. In Bombay Presidency, for example, 
out of 22 lakhs of registered holders of land, 
more than 10 lakhs have holdings of less 
than 2i acres each. In Baroda out of 354,154 
registered khatedars, 102800 have a holding 
of 5 bighas and less. Same is true of the 

Total agri- Total Number 

cultural survey of 

land in number. holders, 

bighas. 

66,74,518. 15,51,038. 354154. 

The figures in the above table indicate 
that the average area of land per holder is 20 
bighas while the average area per survey 
number is 4.5 bighas. It is clear from this 
that an average holder has his land divided 
into nearly 5 survey numbers which are 
seldom contiguous. “They are usually situa¬ 
ted in different localities of the agricultural 
land. One field may be nearer the village site 
and another at a distance of one or two miles. 
Most of these fields are of irregular geome¬ 
trical forms, some ribbon shaped, some trian¬ 
gular! some trapezium shaped and so on. 
There are no convenient means of communi¬ 
cations from field to field which are inter- 
spared and wedged in by lots belonging to 
several owners 1 '*. Thus we see that the evils 

•Report on the Reconstitution of agricultural 
holdings In guropeHR. $, Patil. 


But this sub-division is not the only evil 
which makes our agricultural holding uneco¬ 
nomic. Even if the average holding, as seen 
in the above paragraphs was a compact block 
of the area indicated by the above figures the 
situation would have a brighter out-look. 
But the present arrangement of land holdings 
•is vitiated by the fact that the holdings are 
generally located as separate fragments. A 
cultivator, if he possesses an amount of land 
in one block may support a family if properly 
cultivated, but under the present conditions, 
it is impossible to exploit the holdings. The 
average holding may consist of 3 or 4 fields, 
all situated in different directions and at the 
same distance from the village. A glance at 
the following table compiled for the Baroda 
State will be instructive in this connection. 


Average 

Average 

Average 

area per 

survey 

area 

holder. 

number 

per survey 


per holder. 

number. 

19 

4.5 

4.5 bighas. 


of subdivision and fragmentation have for 
long been rooted in our agricultural economy 
and have reduced it to the present deplorable 
state. Yet “there is no doubt that fraction- 
alisation of holdings is a recent phenomenon. 
In pre-British days, population pressure was 
less heavy, while the cultivation unit was 
the joint family estate, and partition was 
uncommon”. Now we find that the number 
of proprietors go on increasing and smaller 
holdings go on multiplying. In Meerut, one 
of the districts of U. P., the number of 
proprietors increased by 50% during the last 
three decades. In Badaun, another district 
of U. P., it ha9 been found that 60 years 
ago the proportion of holdings of 2i acres 
or less was 23%. The figure has increased 
now to 37%. This tendency is also vividly 
illustrated in the Madras Pi^d^cy wbw 
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the size of agricultural holdings paying an 
assessment of Re. 1/- and less and Rs. 10/- 
and less diminished from 0.50 and 2.21 acres 
to 0.25 and 1.71 acres respectively during the 


past* 25 years. The same tendency though 
not so marked, is noticeable in Baroda too. 
The number of Khatedars or proprietors in¬ 
creased by 39% during the last 40 years. 


Table showing the increase in the number of Khatedars in relation to the 
» increase in population. 


Year. 

Total No. of 
Khatedars. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Increase per cent in 
cultivated area. 

Increase per cent 
in population 

Average size of 
the holding 

1900-01 

2,53,374 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1910-11 

3,07,598 

25% 

4 

4.1 

19.5 

1919-20 

3,28,160 

6.6% 

2 

4.6 

19.52 

1929-30 

3,41,234 

4% 

2 

14.9 

19.75 

1939-40 

3,54,154 

3.5% 

4 

16.6 

20. 


The figures in the above table show that 
the average size of the holding has not much 
varied in Baroda during the last 40 years. 
The average size of a holding in Baroda was 
18 bighas in 1905-06, it was 19 bighas in 
1910-11 and 19.52 in 1919-20, 21 in 1926-27 
and 19 in 1936-37. The reasons for this are 
not far to seek. The slow growth in popula¬ 
tion, check on the processes of sub-division 
and the increase in the area under cultivation 


have arrested the fall in the average size of 
the agricultural holdings in Baroda. The 
little fall that is noticed in the average size of 
the holdings after 1926 is due to the slower 
rate with which the area under cultivation 
has increased thereafter. 

We should now study the changes in the 
size of the holdings in details. The figures in 
the following table indicate the changes. 


Size of holdings 

Number of holdings. 

| 1910-11. 

1919-20. 

1929-30. 

1939-40 . 

Five bighas and under 

88,397 

94,747 

101821 

104,411 

Between 5 and 25 bighas 

144,918 

155,726 

156813 

157,160 

Between 25 and 100 bighas 

67,708 

70,386 

74444 

82,016 

Between 100 and 500 bighas 

6,597 

6,877 

7831 

1044 

Above 500 bighas 

338 

424 

325 

423 

All holdings 

307,958 

328,160 

341234 

354,154 

From the above table we can see that ranks 

of peasant 

proprietors. 

The middle 


the holdings below 25 bighas formed 75% of 
the total in 1910-11. During .the following 
decade, there was an increase of 6.6 per cent 
in the number of holdings. Of the total 
increase of 29,562 holdings, 25,04,73 or 85% 
occufrred in these small sized holdings. The 
smallest sized holdings i. e. those which are 
hot economic increased by 7.2 per cent point¬ 
ing to -the influx of thriftless classes into the 


group sized from 5 to 100 bighas show an. 
increase of 6.3%. But the larger holdings 
have increased by 9.3 per cent So that it is 
probable that non-agricultural capitalists 
have taken increasingly to investing in land. 

The small holdings hamper the efficient 
cultivation of land in many ways. It leads 
to waste of labour and cattle-power, waste of 
land in hedges and boundry marks and waete 
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of manure and makes watching of orops, 
sinking of wells, and use of improved imple¬ 
ments difficult and uneconomic. Moreover 
where there are extremely small holdings 
means of communications cannot be economi¬ 
cally developed and change in cultivation 
becomes very inconvenient. Ultimately, 
smallness of our holdings keeps the cost of 
production high and thus adds to- general 
backwardness of agricultural conditions. 

In order, therefore, to make our agricul¬ 
ture economically sound by increasing the 
quantity and quality of our output, we require 
a holding much larger than what it is at 
present. There is no other better way of 
solving the agricultural problem. Demons¬ 
trations of improved methods, reduction of 
agricultural indebtedness, security of tenure 
for the tenants, facilities for obtaining loans 
at a low rate of interest-all these are well and 
good; but they do not yield desirable results 
in favour of the cultivator as long as his 
holding remains small, and therefore does not 
allow him to avail himself fully of these 
measures. The tremendous waste arising 
from small holding detracts from the full 
benefit. No effort to emancipate the agricul¬ 
ture will be fruitful as long as this microscopic 
size of our holdings persists. 

The most important question that may 
now be asked is: How much increase is 
necessary in these holdings to make them 
economic? This brings us to the much fami¬ 
liar conception of an economic holding. 
Mr. Keatings defines that economic holding is 
one "which allows a man a chance of producing 
sufficient to support himself and his family 
in reasonable comfort after paying his 
necessary expenses.” There are others who 
define it as "one which gives the agricultu¬ 
rists family and his pair of bullocks work 
throughout the whole of the year so that the 
agriculturist may live in peace and pros¬ 
perity.” There are others who say that 
from the stand-point of the national dividend, 


the ideal size of the agricultural holding is 
that which attains the maximum efficiency 
in production. Without pursuing these diffe¬ 
rence in definitions further, we might 
safely assert that the size of the economic 
holding will vary according to the nature of 
the fertility of the soil. In highly irrigated 
area or extremely fertile land, a holding of 
even 5 or 7 acres may be sufficient to main¬ 
tain an agriculturist in reasonable comforts 
and in dry area or unfertile lands a holding 
of even 20 acres might be uneconomic hold¬ 
ing. Therefore, the size of the economic 
holding should be determined in accordance 
with the local conditions. To quote an 
example, we may take Baroda State where 
there are three distinct types of cultivation— 
Jirayat or dry land cu’tivation, Kyari or rice 
land cultivation and Bagayat or gardenland 
cultivation. In Baroda and Navsari districts 
all the three kinds of lands are found while 
in Amreli and Okhamandal, only Jirayat of 
dry land is found. The result is that the 
presence of Kyari and Bagayat land in 
Navsari and Baroda districts make the 
people of these districts happier than those 
of Amreli and Okhamandal, even though the 
average size of holding in Baroda and Nav¬ 
sari is 16 to 20 bighas while in Amreli and 
Okhamandal districts it is larger than 20 
bighas. This makes it quite clear that the 
size of the ecdhomic holding is dependent 
upon the local conditions. 

What has been done in India 

It may be interesting to take stock of 
what has been done in India for the pre¬ 
vention of this sub-division and fragmen¬ 
tation of holdings and for the consolidation 
of the existing scattered holdings. We may 
well remember here that the evils of sub¬ 
division and fragmentation are not pecu¬ 
liar to India only. Other countries had also 
to fight against those evils and they have 
been successful in their fight Moreover 
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problems of India are not dissimilar to those 
of the other countries who have been suc¬ 
cessful. “In foreign countries, re-consti¬ 
tution of agricultural holdings is based to a 
large extent on the principle of compulsion. 
The law in this case requires that a certain 
number of persons in a locality should apply 
for consolidation. The number of persons 
required for making such an application 
is different in different countries/’ 1 

The efforts to provide the economic 
holdings on the part of the various Govern- 
ments-both of British and Indian India may 
be grouped under two broad headings 
(1) Prevention and (2) Consolidation. 

Under the first heading comes (a) the 
prohibition of sub-division beyond a parti¬ 
cular limit (b) prohibition of fragmentation 
by the administration of priority rights, 
and (c) propaganda. 

Under the second heading comes (1) con¬ 
solidation by Legislation and (b) consoli¬ 
dation by co-operation. As regards Baroda 
prior to 1905, the revenue rules of the State 
permitted subdivision of land upto 3 bighas 
for Jirayat land and one bigha for Bagayat 
land. In that year the Revenue Department 
for the convenience of the cultivators 
amended the rules and permitted the sub¬ 
division of dry lands upto 14 bighas and of 
the wet lands upto half a bigha. It was in 
the year 1917 that a committee was appointed 
by the _ Baroda Government to consider the 
steps to be taken to stop the excessive sub¬ 
division of agricultural holdings. The Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations were divided into 
two groups (a) those for prevention of 
- ._____ 

I. Report on the reconstitution and consolida¬ 
tion of scattered agricultural holdings in various 
countries of Europe.—R. S. Petih 


further minute sub-divisions and (b) those for 
the unification of small and scattered fields. 
To give effect to these recommendations of 
the Committee an Act for the consolidation 
of scattered holdings was passed on 16th 
December 1920. The Land Revenue Code 
was also amended laying down a restriction 
by which Jirayat land could not be divided 
below 8 bighas, Bagayat land below 3 bighas 
and Kyari land below li bighas. The act 
for the consolidation of scattered holdings 
was a permissive one and could be applied 
by notification to any village where 2/3 of 
the khatedars holding at least one half of the 
total occupied land of the village desired it. 
When the Act is so applied Land Com¬ 
missioners are to so redistribute the holdings 
that each khatedar may get, in one piece, 
land equal to the amount of his previous 
holding in small and scattered pieces put 
together. The rights of mortgagees, tenants 
and others are not to be affected. They are 
to have the same rights on the new consoli¬ 
dated holdings as they had on its component 
parts. 

As no substantial advantage was taken 
of the Act, the Government thought of the 
adoption of a policy to arrest subdivision of 
land beyond specific limits and appointed a 
committee in 1922 to advise government, as 
to the best means of promoting the object in 
view. The Government accepted most of 
the recommendations of the committee and 
the organisation of co-operative societies for 
consolidation of holdings was undertaken. 
As a further step in the direction, provision 
was made in the partition of immoveable 
Property Act to prevent fragmentation below 
prescribed limits. Still a lacuna was left for 
fragmentation on transfers through sale and 
mortgage. To prevent this, an Act regarding 
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the prevention of fragmentation of agricul¬ 
tural holdings was passed by the Government 
in 1913. Under this Act, neighbours and 
do-parceners were given a right of purchase 
of the adjoining lands under prescribed limits 
and intending sellers were required to inform 
the neighbours of their intention to dispose 
of their lands. This measure merely embodies 
the application of the principle of the law of 
preemption which obtains among Mohame* 
dans and by custom among Hindus in some 
parts of Gujarat. 

Thus we see that the consolidation of 
holdings has been the subject of anxious 
concern of the Baroda Government. Several 
committees were appointed to investigate 
into the problem and the recommendations 
of the committee were embodied in the form 
of laws. The methods employed by the 
State to check the fragmentation and sub’ 
division of holding^ and to effect consoli¬ 
dation of the present holdings are as 
under:— 

(1) Measures provided under the Land 
Revenue Code and the consolidation 
of holdings act. 

•. (2) Provisions of the Partition of 
Property Act. 

(3) Priority of rights to neighbours 
under the Act to prevent fragmen¬ 
tation of agricultural holdings. 

(4) Voluntary action through the co¬ 
operative societies. 


But certain writers have despaired, of 
these processes, and they have suggested 
bolder means. Thus Mr. M. B. Nanavati 
(now Sir Nanavati), in his report on the 
the “Agricultural indebtedness in Baroda 
State*' states “that the only best way is for 

i- 

the Government to purchase all the land, 
plot it out again and sell the fields by 
auction." Again Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao in 
his “What is wrong with Indian Economic 
life" states “that a cultivator whose holding 
is below 5 or 10 acres will find it difficult to 
increase his output by any appreciable 
amount without an increase in holdings and 
without substantial investments of capital. 
These can only be provided for by co¬ 
operative farming." 

The methods of checking the sub¬ 
division and fragmentation and of effecting 
consolidation of scattered holdings may 
differ: but the problem of agricultural hold¬ 
ings should be given the fullest attention as 
in its solution lies the economic sdvation 
of our peasantry. 

The literature on this important question 
has also grown considerably in Baroda. 
Over and abpve the pamphlets and other 
propaganda material, works of R. B. G. H. 
Desai, Sir M. B. Nanavaty, Mr. R. S. 
Mane Patil and Census reports of Mr. S. V. 
Mukerjea need mention. 



COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

SUGAR VERSUS GUR 


To 

The Editor, 

“ The Rural India, ” 

Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

I am much grateful to you for having 
kindly invited my attention to the criticism 
made by Sjt. H. R. Stewart, Director of 
Agriculture, Punjab, on certain remarks in 
my article, “SUGAR VERSUS GUR” 
published in the May issue of your popular 
journal. Will you please extend the hos¬ 
pitality of your journal to the following 
reply to the criticism under reference and 
oblige? 

It is a matter of regret that Sjt. Stewart, 
the Director of Agriculture, Punjab, has 
not, it seems, carefully studied my article 
“SUGAR versus GUR”. The whole article 
excepting the introductory para is an extract 
from a note published by the Director of 
Public Health, Punjab and this fact has 
been fully mentioned by me in the intro¬ 
duction. Thus it is the Director of Public 
Health of Punjab who is the author of the 
statement, Sjt. Stewart has taken objection 
to. The statements, “Even in India which 
is considered to be the home of conser¬ 
vatism the consumption of sugar has in¬ 
creased with leaps and bounds so much so 
that at the present time the use of gur as an 
important article of human dietary has 
practically been abandoned”, and “Leaving 
aside the causes responsible for the popu¬ 
larity* of white sugar, the resulting disappear¬ 
ance of gur from the diet of the average 
Punjabi can hardly be described as a step 
in the right direction from the dietetic point 


of view”, have been published in the article 
referred to under quotations. 

Secondly the -figures of gur and sugar 
consumption per head in the Punjab (in- 
eluding N. W. F. P. and Delhi) quoted by 
Sjt. Stewart from the Tariff board report are 
ambiguous. One cannot make out whether 
the Punjabies or the Frontier people eat 
more gur, unless convincing data can be 
had S3parately for the two Provinces. None 
else will be pleased more than me to learn 
that our Punjabi brothers are really more 
gur minded, than the Director of Public 
Health of the Punjab has stated in his note 
in 1939. 

Thirdly, the fact admitted even by Sjt. 
Stewart, that the Punjab is the second 
largest consumer of Sugar and Gur, is 
quite disappointing to an ardent advocate of 
gur like me. According to the table of per 
capita consumption of white sugar given by 
Sjt. Stewart the Punjab stands second, (the 
per capita consumption in Punjab being 
14 lbs,) in Indian Provinces. This fact by 
itself is a danger signal for all well-wishers of 
the Punjab. Even if we take it for granted 
that the displacement of gur by white sugar 
in the Punjab, has been over-estimated by 
the Director of Public Health, Punjab, in the 
said note and especially when even Sjt. 
Stewart realises the importance of the die- 
tetic superiority of gur over white sugar, 
there cannot be two opinions about the 
urgent need for launching earnest efforts by 
popular Governments and public institutions 
for making our people more and more gur 
minded so as to minimise the consumption 
of white sugar, 

Yours sincerely, 
GAJANAN NAIK 



RURAL DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 

PROGRESS REPORT, RURAL RECONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, POHRI, GWALIOR 

Deori, Govardhan, Chharach, Kankra and Rairu Centres. 

JULY 1941 


Annual Meeting: 

ULY being the beginning of our year, the 
annual meeting of the R. D. workers was 
convened on the 7th and 8th July 1941 at the 
Head Quarters of the Sangha. All the rural 
workers from different centres in Pohri as 
well as in Gwalior participated in the deli¬ 
berations. In all twenty resolutions came 
up before the meeting for consideration. 
After much discussion and exchange of views, 
14 of them were adopted and passed. A few 
of the important ones are as follows:— 

1. This meeting of the Rural Workers 
of the Adarsh Seva Sangha in pursu¬ 
ance of the programme fixed for the 
year 1941-42 by the Executive 
Committee of the Sangha enjoins 
every worker to do his utmost to 
carry out the programme laid down 
in the spirit of the ‘‘Ten Year Plan” 
adopted at the Chharach Conference. 

2. Since, it is admitted that the part 
played by women in the village 
economy and the regeneration of 
village life is very important it is 
resolved that meetings of village 
women at each centre be organised 
twice a year and in the sphere which 
relates to women and their improve¬ 
ment. every effort should be made 
to seek their active help and co¬ 
operation. 


co-operation of village women to 
that end, this meeting of rural 
workers resolves that the women 
who would spin necessary yarn 
sufficient to clothe all the members 
of their families would in recog¬ 
nition to their merit be awarded at 
the close of the year at each centre. 

4. To speed up the programme of 
attainment of literacy in the villages 
this meeting resolves that besides 
conducting Infant and Adult classes 
through the workers at the centres, 
voluntary services of literate. people 
in the villages be also mobilised 
to teach unlettered villagers, by 
holding periodical classes at their 
leisure. And wherever the Third 
Standard is reached in one year or 
the literacy figures of the village is 
raised by 10%, the Sangha should 
award such workers including such 
students. 

Apprehension of impending famine. 

Since July, the best month of the rainy 
season, has passed almost dry, the people 
very much apprehend a wide-spread famine. 
In many cases the seeds sown didn’t come 
out of soil for want of water. In others if 
plants appeared, they remained stunted* and 


parched up. The fodder problem was a teal 
trial to the cattle owners. The farmers 
3. Ih order to attain cloth-sufficiency in having large stock of cattle had to migrate 
the villages and to enlist the actiye. |^m toeir villages to distant forest areas and 
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led a nomadic life, taking their cattle from 
place to place wherever there was any 
straw available for grazing. On such occa¬ 
sions, heavenly help wa9 most invoked and 
the local Dieties were most propitiated. 
Everywhere there was one or the other 
religious ceremony going on and prayers 
were ofFered to God Varun to shower rains. 
At certain places people went to the length 
of fasting unto death before the Deities and 
did not flinch from the resolve till they had 
good rains. Likewise, at our centres also 
the people ofFered prayers and performed 
various other religious rites. At Deori 
Centre, the people had started Ram-Nam- 
Japam for one hour each day in the night, 
while at Chharach Centre the Sabha contri¬ 
buted Rs. 51 to meet the expenses incurred 
in religious ceremony. Almighty be thanked, 
that on the 29th of July, the monsoons 
started and after an absence of a month 
fresh life and cheer was restored to the 
people when they saw rains once again. 

Misfortunes never come single 

While the people were somehow facing 
the calamity of the absence of monsoon and 
were desperately struggling to put up with 
their starvation, cholera broke out in many a 
village of Pohri Jagir. Galthuni and Pura 
villages of Chharach centre were the worse 
victims of the epidemic. The people of the 
affected areas were inoculated and all possi¬ 
ble measures were taken to check the epide¬ 
mic. Still, it took away as many as 39 
lives in the three villages and has not yet 
completely subsided. 
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Gram Sudhar Sabhas 

There were 8 meetings of the Gram 
Sudhar Sabhas held during the month. At 
Rairu Centre, the members of the Sabha de¬ 
cided to conduct their Centre independent of 
any monetary help from the Sangha, and 
as a step to it, they have started to conduct 
the night classes themselves. 

General 

During the month under report much 
of the time of the workers was spent on 
propaganda work. They moved from vil¬ 
lage to village and enlightened the people 
on the necessity of good Karmas to ward off 
such heaven-sent calamities in future as the 
one they are facing at present. Religious 
discourses were held at each centre and 3140 
people took advantage of the ‘Pravachans.’ 
Papers and periodicals were read recording 
an attendance of 868 people. The children’s 
classes suffered much on account of the 
spread of Cholera epidemic. The percen¬ 
tage of attendances of Adult classes was 
61. 177 patients were medically attended. 

One maund of yarn was spun at the Deori 
Centre. 

This month, a beginning was made to 
lay out a garden at the Deori Centre. 56 
bananas, 3 papayas, 3 pipal trees, 2 banian 
trees, and 5 nim trees were planted. Stone 
walls were also constructed on two sides of 
the garden. 

R. L. Dikshit, 
Sanchalak , 

Gram Sudhar Vibhag , 
f Adarsh Seva Sangha t 
Pohri , Gwalior . 
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JULY 

Khadi Production Centre 

IT was during the month under report that 
* the village people of this part t realised 
how Khadi industry could feed them when 
all other sources have failed. Since there 
was no rain throughout the month, there was 
no agricultural activities to engage the people 
in. Large number of people were actually 
faced with starvation. The workers of the 
centre made the most of this opportunity to 
serve the people, by distributing slivers 
among the village women. Most of them 
have now taken up spinning as a whole time 
occupation if not permanently, then at least 
temporarily to tide over the present calamity. 
The very same persons who once paid no 
heed to us when our workers approached them 
and explained to them the advantages of 
Khadi industry, were seen making propaganda 
of their own accord in their respective 
villages. As a result, the production of both 
yarn and Khadi increased by 2 maunds and 
10l chhatanks of yarn and 429 square yards 
cloth respectively over the production of the 
previous month. Fifteen more spinners—2 
from Jamkho, 4 from Nagra, 4 from Jhiri 
proper, 1 from Marora, 2 from Kaprana and 
2 from Atbai were added to the previous list 
of our Jhiri Centre. 

The total production of yarn for the 
month was 7 maunds, 9 seers and 81 chha¬ 
tanks worth Rs. 301-14-0. Rs. 196-13-6 
were distributed among 160 spinners as their 
wages. The output of Khadi was 1347 square 
yards, weighing 506 pounds worth Rs. 519- 
3-3, while the sale figure stood at Rs. 568- 
14-9. Khadi woven on self supporting basis 
was 146 square yards weighing 46 pounds 
worth Rs. £7-13-0. 


1941 

Khadi worth Rs. 145/- was supplied to 
the Khadi Bhandar, Lashkar, Rajasthan 
Branch of A. I. S. A. and Khaki Khadi worth 
Rs. 201-2-9 was supplied to the Sansthan 
for fourteen police uniforms at Pohri. We 
have further received an order from the 
Sansthan to supply 14 .more uniforms of the 
same design. 

Hand-Made-Paper Industry 

Hitherto bamboo was the only raw 
material we used in our Digesters for pulp, 
but during this month we experimented upon 
useless San (hemp) ropes as well, The pulp 
of the digested ropes was found quite satis¬ 
factory. To digest rejected San ropes, 
before putting them into a Digester, they are 
cut into pieces of about 4 to 5 inches in length, 
uncoiled, and thoroughly washed so that no 
particle of dust remains on chips. The 
Digester like that of the Sodepur Pattern of 5 
gallon capacity can digest San ropes weighing 
about 3 seers at a time. As compared to 
bamboo, to digest San ropes the quantity of 
caustic soda has to be increased by 5.5%, and 
a little more heat is also required to be given. 
But it may be noted that the pulp yield of 
the San (hemp) ropes is more in quantity than 
that of the bamboo by 30%. Thus tons of 
worthless San ropes which are thrown every 
year otherwise, can be turned into good 
writing paper. 

The total production of the month was 
500 files with eyelids, 500 brown paper 
sheets, 200 big envelopes, 2390 slips, 100 
exercise books, 35 covers for exercise books 
and 9 reams of writing paper, worth 
Rs. 135-4-0. 
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Hand-Made-Match Industry 

During the month under report some of 
the Dhanuks and Basors of Nayagaon, 
Krishnaganj and Rajgarh were trained in 
splint making, whereby they could add a little 
more to their scanty income. We purchased 
splints from them for 26 gross match boxes. 
The atmosphere being unsuited to the dipping 
process of the splints we had to drop it for 
the present. However, 3000 outers could be 
prepared by the local employees. Raj 
Rajendra Shitole Sahib who happened to 
visit Pohri with Col. Shinde in connection 
with the construction work of the buildings, 
was pleased to see the work of our Match 
Industry along with other industries. Since, 
he has been using these matches for the last 
5 or 6 months, and had his own experience, 
he was pleased to give us two valuable 


suggestions concerning the improvement of 
matches. He was also pleased to point out 
that a little more quantity of paraffine should 
be applied on the heads of the splints to catch 
fire in an off hand way, and that the cases of 
match boxes should be made rather a little 
more attractive for which it woule be better 
if coloured hand made paper is used in place 
of newspapers pieces to make them complete 
Swadeshi in all respects* Besides this, he 
also suggested certain improvements in the 
design and the quality of the blankets. He 
expressed his pleasure to see the samples of 
different kinds of papers we are supplying to 
all the departments of Pohri Tehsil. 

N. D. Trivedi, 

Sanchalak , 

Gram Kala Mattdir , 
Adarsh Seva Sangha , 
Pohri , Gwalior , 


IDEAL MALPORE VILLAGE OF TIKAPATTI RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
MODEL CENTRE, PURNEA (BIHAR) 


MALPORE is really becoming an ideal 
Village under Rural Development 
Model Centre Tikapatti Purnea. At present 
56 Chharkhas, 70 Taklies and 5 Karghas are 
regularly running on. 30 persons do not 
purchase clothes. They get clothes with the 
yarn spun by them on Charkhas and Taklies. 
All the weavers belong to their own village. 
For better quality of clothes they require 
extra training. If an expert weaver may 
kindly be given to them by the Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Department for three months at 
least they will learn- the art easily as the 
weavers are very intelligent. 

Seventy manure pits have been construct¬ 
ed by them. Refuses and cow-dung are being 
kept in them. In this way the work of sani¬ 
tation is easily carried out. ™ 

Some thatched latrines for the females 
were ^ut up close to thevillage in the fields. 
But tye females did not utilise, them properly. 


However some improvement in their habit is 
seen. To some extent they have understood 
the utility of sanitation. 

One night adult school and one day 
school for boys are regularly working. The 
adult night school is provided with some 
books and money from the Mass Literacy 
Committee through the Rural Development 
Model Centre Tikapatti. But the day-school 
gets help from out-side. The teacher of the 
school is a villager and gets something occa¬ 
sionally from the parents of the boys. 

One Udyogshala, 45 feet in lenght has 
been constructed by the Malpore people. 
The land for the same has been offered by one 
Babu Buchchi Kumar of Malpore. He is one 
of the prominent workers also. Pt Girish 
Tiwari, S. O. Rural Development! Bihar* 
has been requested to kindly perform the 
opening ceremony of the Udyogshala* 
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RURAL WORK IN BENGAL 

JUNE 1941 


Dinajpur 

ROPAGANDA was carried on by the 
Touring Officers and Village Welfare 
Associations for improvement of aricuiture 
and a better understanding of the ordinary 
hygienic rules by the rural people. Several 
untidy houses were given a thorough'clean up 
in Nawabganj police-station and some struc¬ 
tural improvement was also effected for admis¬ 
sion of air and light in the newly-constructed 
huts of the villagers. A road about a mile in 
length fromchack-Janardan to Thakurpara hat 
and another of the same distance from Moba- 
rak to Morail were made through voluntary 
labour by Turshail and Thakurpara Palli- 
mangal Samities in Gopalbati Union of 
Balurghat subdivision. Two new libraries, 
one at Bhaduria and the other at Raniganj, 
were opened during the month and those 
already in existence are functioning well 
eliciting popularity from the public. Improve¬ 
ment of cottage industry has also been noticed 
and a weaving school consisting of 25 students 
has been started at Songaon within police- 
station Baliadangi by the local Pallimangal 
Samity, Repairs to village roads and sinking 
of ring-wells were done by the Union Boards 
at a cost of Rs. 3,567 out of their respective 
funds. Stud bulls concentrated in some 
localities gave satisfactory services. Various 
rural committees are doing well. 

The total number of Pallimangal Sami¬ 
ties or Rural Reconstruction Societies or 
Village Welfare Societies started in the district 
so far and actually in existence including 
those in moribund condition were 503 Palli- 
mangal Semities, and 5 Co-operative Anti- 
malarial Soci et ies. * 


The number of Pallimangal Samities, 
etc., that have been actual]# doing work 
according to a programme are 101 and the 
number and names of Pallimangal Samities, 
etc., that did substantial work during the 
month were (1) Songaon, (2) Bhaduria, 
(3) Shingra, (4) Manashapur, (5) Habra, (6) 
Bhusirbandar, (7) Gulandar, (8) Patirajpur, 
(9) Saidpur, (10) Bahin. 

The total number of (a) adult education 
centres and (b) night schools started so far 
and in existence in the district are 97 and 666, 
respectively. 

The number of (a) adult education 
centres and (b) night schools actually doing 
work are 49 and 403, respectively. 

Rajshahi 

The following is a report of rural recon¬ 
struction works for the month of June 1941 
for Sadar subdivision of Rajshahi district:— 

The following Palliunnayan Samities 
under Arani Union Board in Charghat police- 
station worked during the month under report 
purely by voluntary labour. 

Bererbari Rural Development Society 
constructed about half a mile of new road 
from Bererbari to Haripur and repaired die 
road (about 1 mile) which runs from Bererbari 
to Arani. 

Haripur and Bererbari Rural Develop* 
ment Societies repaired an old road of about 
3 miles in length whice runs from Haripur to 
Arani. Some repair works of an old road 
from Khorda-Bousha to Arani were done by 
voluntary labour by the Khorada-Bousha 
Rural Development Society. * 

Chak Singa Rural Development Society 
repaired a road of about half a mile in length 
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and Rustampur Rural Development Society 
did repair works of a quarter of a mile of an 
old road from Rustampur Public Library to 
Guabari village. 

. Chak Sonadaha R. D. Society constructed 
a house for a qjght school of that place. 

The District Magistrate presided over 
one rural development meeting in the Arani 
Union Board recently in which about 1,000 
rural people attended. The people of the 
union evinced great interest in rural recons, 
truction and adult education works. Some 
lights purchased out of Government grant, and 
adult primary books were distributed free in 
the meeting for the night school students. 
The Subdivisional Officer also presided over 
a similar meeting at Rustampur and delivered 
a speech about the uitility of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion works and exhorted people to take to 
adult education. The District Magistrate 
and the Subdivisional Officer also inspected 
some recently-constructed roads and roads 


constructed last year by purely voluntary 
workers. Some adult night schools were also 
visited by the officers. There was a long 
procession from the railway station and all 
through the places throughout which the offi¬ 
cers passed. It was really a rural develop¬ 
ment rally and the local people were very 
much encouraged by the keenness shown by 
the local executives in this matter. 

Bhatkhali R. D. Society in Union Board 
Jugipara, police-station Bagmara, cleared 
jungles from the banks of a tank by voluntary 
labour and has also constructed a road about 
a mile in length and cleared the water hyacinth 
of two tanks. 

Dokhalpara R. D. Society of the same 
Union Board cleared jungles from the banks 
of two tanks which are about 3 bighas in area 
and rendered the tanks free from water 
hyacinth. 

A new house has been constructed for 
Chak Sonadaha night school without any 
outside help. 


GLEANINGS. 

SIR C. P. ON THE IMPORTANCE OF RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


A DDRESSING the Joint Session of 
the Travuncore Legislative As¬ 
sembly on July 21st, Sir C. P. Rama- 
Bwamy Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, 
has stressed the necessity of Rural 
Reconstruction to bring about new 
orientation in the economic life of the 
country. He says:— 

“The starting of all these agricultural 
and industrial reforms will depend in the 
long run for their ultimate success upon 
what I venture to call rural reconstruction, 
the renaissance and recreation of village 


life and village activities. Without those 
the rest will be a huge superstructure on 
an inadequate and insufficient foundation. 
Government are, therefore, trying to bring 
into existence village unions and make them 
the media of local beneficence, joint effort 
and helpfulness including medical relief and 
enable them to undertake such works of an 
ameliorative character so that they may 
produce the new orientation of economic 
life without which the future will be gloomy 
indeed/’ 

It is really heartening to find that 
the statesmen and the administrators 
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|a this country have come to 
realise the necessity of bettering 
the economic life of the peasantry. 
But, somehow, these professions have 
not yet been backed by adequate 
efforts which such an undertaking 
demands. If the gloomy future of 


the country is to be averted, the 
Governments and State administra¬ 
tions should make this programme of 
Rural Reconstruction a success even 
at the sacrifice of certain other iteinfc 
of administration which* claim their 
attention the most at present. 


WHETHER MIDDLE-MAN CAN ENTIRELY BE ELIMINATED? 


I N a thoughtful article contributed 
by Dr. Sudhir Sen on “ Rural 
Marketing” in the June issue of 
“THE MODERN REVIEW”, he 
has analytically discussed the position 
of Co-operative-Marketing-Societies 
and the drawbacks inherent in their 
working and has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the middleman cannot be 
entirely eliminated, but he should be 
harnessed to the system to serve the 
Society in a more useful manner. 
Looking to the state of things atf 
present his conclusions appear to be 
sound. Says he:— 

**Yet in spite of all his shortcomings, 
the service which the middleman per¬ 
forms is a real one. Communications 
are at times so bad that assembling the 
produce becomes a difficult task; the 
cultivators are small and scattered over 
a wide area; they lack both financial 
resources and storing facilities to attempt 
a regulation of their sales in accordance 
’* with the state of market; both in quality 
and purity their produce, when marketed, 
i are far from being in an ideal state. Un¬ 
less middlemen step in to undertake 
• iiharkeiing, in many cases it would be 

-V- f./i*.- . .i . ■ ... . 


difficult for the cultivator to sell his 
produce and it is not at all certain that 
he would on the whole be better off. 

Collection of produce, its distribution and 
the adjustment of supply to demand bet¬ 
ween locality and locality are vital func¬ 
tions without which no system can 
operate to the maximum advantage of 
all classes. The fulfilment of these func- 
tions, however, calls for a good deal of 
skill and specialised knowledge, and the 
presumption is that they can be best render¬ 
ed by those who spend their lives in busi- 
ness. The Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture deprecated ‘easy generalities suggest¬ 
ing that every ill from which the cultivator 
suffers is traceable to the existence of 
hordes of rapacious and unnecessary middle¬ 
men’ and rightly observed that * the aim of 
better marketing is not necessarily to dis¬ 
place any unit in the existing machine but 
to enable that machine to function to 
greater advantage’. Not to eliminate the 
middleman root and branch, but to harness 
him to the system in a more useful manner, 
should be our aim. In other words, our 
attack can be most fruitfully directed not 
against the middleman, but against the in¬ 
efficiency of the present system. This will 
necessarily create those conditions in which 
the redundant middlemen will be automati¬ 
cally eliminated.*’ 
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WOMEN AND VILLAGE WORK 


D R. (Mrs.) M. B. Kagal has contri¬ 
buted an article on Social Service 

in Rural India” in “THE BULLE¬ 
TIN” of the National Council of 
Women in India, the relevant portions 
of which are reproduced here for the 
benefit of the women workers of the 
villages, as also for the educated wo¬ 
men of the well-to-do classes on 
whom the responsibility of improving 
and serving their sisters in villages lie* 
“It is womanly to feel that no one can 
be perfectly happy until all are happy, even 
as no one can be perfectly free until all are 
free. The desire to make all happy, and 
not only a small section, is a mission 
worthy of the very essence of womanhood 
in us. The challenge must be accepted at 
all costs. We can achieve anything worth 
while only when every educated woman 
feels that she holds both her leisure and 
wealth, in trust, for the benefit of her help¬ 
less sister in the village. 

This is not all. There are other diffi¬ 
culties in the way. The State is not yet 
pulling its weight in providing social ser¬ 
vices, as in other countries. The lack of 
transport facilities for connecting the rural 
with the urban areas have their own tale to 
tel). The modern urban woman is com¬ 
pletely out of touch with her unfortunate 
sister in the village. She does not know 
her or understand her problems, her diffi¬ 
culties and her mental make up. This 


breeds suspicion on the part of the villager, 
and she makes no secret of it when she 
first comes in contact with the well-mean¬ 
ing amateur social worker from the town. 
The latter, on the other hand, often 
pursuing haphazard methods of Village 
Uplift, is too weak to stand this first 
shock to her well-meant approaches and 
finally gives up the job, in disgust, as a 
lost cause. Even if she is persistent in 
her desire for social work, she might turn 
to more congenial work, nearer home in 
urban surroundings; but nothing can make 
her pursue her efforts in the village, as 
she pursuades herself to believe that her 
voluntary services are not wanted in rural 
India, much less appreciated. 

Then there is the paid worker in the 
village, sent to work there in trying condi¬ 
tions. She would gratefully appreciate 
a call, a bunch of flowers, some fruit or a 
dainty. She would love to be invited to a 
tea party with her other colleagues, afford¬ 
ing her a welcome opportunity for harmless 
gossip and chatter. All this would help in 
promoting village work and in increasing 
its efficiency by attracting to it suitable 
urban workers, teachers and health visitors, 
who at present avoid village work, even at 
considerable financial loss, for fear of miss¬ 
ing amenities of the kind mentioned above, 
Sending old clothes, toys, pictures, books 
and magazines to village child welfare 
centres could be another form of individual 
aid. Instances of these opportunities could 
be indefinitely multiplied according to oj&e’s 
ingenuity and financial resources." 
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CANDHI JAYANTI 

RAJEN BASH'S APPEAL FOR KHADI 

N appeal to promote the sale and spread 
of Khadi on the occasion of the 
celebration of Gandhi Jayanti is made by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad* 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad says: “Mahatma 
Gandhi’s birthday is celebrated throughout 
the country. His life has been dedicated to 
the service of the poor and he has shown the 
way to serve them through the spread of 
spinning. 

“Khadi is the product of spinning and 
unless it is sold, wheels will stop plying and 
the poor who are depending upon it for a 
morsel of food will be deprived of it. 

“It is, therefore, hoped that those who 
are not able to help the spread of Charkha in 
any other way will at least do so by purchas¬ 
ing Khadi. It is the direct way of providing 
work and food to the most helpless in the 
country. 

“The rising prices of clothes at this time 
with the prices of Khadi remaining steady 
show its reliability in the midst of interna¬ 
tional confusion and turmoil and I hope the 
people all over the country will do their 
best to help its spread particularly on this 
happy occasion of Gandhi Jayanti." 

OPPORTUNITY FOR COTTAGE 
INDUSTRIES 

Interesting information is available 
showing how the situation created by war 
conditions is forcing Government to take 
greater interest in cottage industries and 
hand-made products. 

It would appear, the Secretary of State 
himself has suggested that in order to relieve 


pressure on machinery during the war period,* 
full use should be made of hhnd-made pro- 
ducts and as much encouragement as possible 
should be given to village industries. At 
present, some mills are engaged exclusively 
in war work while others are also having 
increasing number of war contracts for urgent 
fulfilment. As owing to Far East situation 
imports from Japan, of cloth and yarn have 
practically ceased the question of developing 
cottage industries on large scale to meet 
Indian requirements has assumed great 
practical importance. 

It would appear the Secretary of State 
has suggested that even in making purchases 
for Government requirements, hand-made 
products, wherever possible should be 
utilised. 

HAND-LOOM WEAVERS MAKE 
ARMY BLANKETS 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES AND WAR EFFORT 

The War has given an impetus not only 
to the mill industry in India but also to the 
handloom industry. Orders so far placed since 
the outbreak of war for handloom blankets 
have already passed the impressive total of 
Rs. 1,000,000 of the approximate value 
Rs. 70,00,000 to Rs. 75,00,000. 

Of these orders the largest shares have 
gone to United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Benares State, which are best equipped 
for this work. Other important supplies are 
the Provinces of Bombay, Bengal and Madras 
and the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Jodhpur and Kashmir. 

The handloom blanket is not the sole 
war item which the cottage industries are 
engaged upon. There is a fairly wide range 
of articles such as webbing, tapes, niwar, 
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durries, corage, etc., for which there are 
considerable war demands, and although in 
these instances orders are being placed with 
private contractors, who are on the approved 
list of the Indian Stores Department, the 
actual manufacture is mostly being carried 
out by handloom weavers. 

Government were anxious to utilise 
fully the services of the handloom weavers 
in India and a suitable opportunity arose 
when large war demands for textile mate- 
rials were placed on the Department of 
Supply early in 1940, when it was decided 
to enlist the handloom industry to supple- 
ment the mills’ production of blankets. 

One of the chief considerations of 
Government was to ensure that a proper 
proportion of the price paid for handloom 
blankets went to improve the condition of the 
village workers, and it was decided that this 
end could best be achieved by placing con¬ 
tracts with the Industries Department of 
Provinces and of States rather than with 
private contractors. 

A Conference of Provincial and States 
Directors of Industries was held in Delhi in 
February 1940, to discuss problems relating to 
mobilisation and organisation of the handloom 
industry for the purpose of manufacture of 
Army blankets and also to plan a programme 
for the future. It was not possible to make 
a blanket fully up to Army specifications, 
but the Defence authorities agreed to relax 
their specification for handloom blankets. 
The conference laid the foundations of plans 
for a six months’ production programme and 
later orders were given to various Provinces 
and States for deliveries of blankets by 
September 1940. On the satisfactory com¬ 
pletion of these orders, more contracts were 
placedPfor supply up to March 1941. 

For the current year, 1941-42, it has 
been possible to place even larger business 
with the handloom industry and maximum 


quantities, offered by Provinces as well as 
States that were able to undertake supply, 
were all accepted and orders placed covering 
their full estimated production during the 
period April/September 1941, 

By these means the Government of 
India have encouraged a progressive increase 
in output of blankets of a lower but accept 
able standard to the Army. , 

SHIELD FOR VILLAGE IMPROVE¬ 
MENT 

The Government of Bombay has accep¬ 
ted with thanks, Mr. Maganbhai Bavajibhai 
Patel’s offer to institute a shield for village 
improvement and the presentation of a small 
replica of the shield every year to the village 
winning the shield, in Anand taluka in Kaira 
district. 

The shield will be named the “Patel 
Bavaji Jeshangbhai of Ode, Anand Taluka, 
Village Uplift Shield.” 

ENCOURAGING VILLAGERS 
TO GROW TREES 

The District Rural Development Boards 
of Broach and Panch Mahals observed a 
“ tree planting day ” on July 27. Residents 
were advised.to plant mango, tamarind, neem, 
jambudo, banyan and pi pal trees. 

The trees planted will be counted in June 
next year and the Boards will give prizes to 
the village, person and school who have 
most of these trees alive then. Other prizes 
will go to the village panchayat which keeps 
most trees alive on the sides of roads and in 
open spaces and to the non-landholder who 
has planted trees on Government land and 
kept the greatest number of them alive. 

RATNAGIRI DISTRICT CAMPAIGN 

The Ratnagiri District Rural Develop¬ 
ment Board has drawn up an extensive pro¬ 
gramme for the planting of trees on unculti¬ 
vated hill slopes and tw?f’£as N lands. To 
popularise the] scheme, the Collector, Prant 
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Officers and Mamlatdars are touring in the 
rural areas of the district holding meetings of 
agriculturists. 

Two such meetings were held at Khanu 
and Hatkhamba, in Ratnagiri taluka, where 
the Collector explained the steps the Govern¬ 
ment had been taking to improve the econo¬ 
mic condition of ryots. Demonstrations of 
converting ordinary mango trees into Alphon- 
so grafts by side grafting were given and 
much appreciated, and several hupdreds of 
kajti seeds and seedlings of other trees were 
planted at the close of the meetings. 

Similar meetings at Panhale and Oni, in 
Rajapur taluka, were also addressed by the 
Collector. 

A meeting of villagers of Mirvane 
(Taluka Chiplun) and surrounding villages 
was held at Mirvane under the president¬ 
ship of Mr. R. G. Salvi, the Mamlatdar. A 
Village Improvement Committee was formed 
and about 1,000 plants and seedlings planted. 

U. P. GOVERNOR ON RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Two courses of action are necessary if 
any success is to be expected in rural develop¬ 
ment; the first is avoidance of window-dres¬ 
sing and the second, scientific planning/' said 
His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, Gover¬ 
nor U. P., addressing the Kurwar Rural 
Development Centre, Sultanpur. 

“The work can only be judged by the last¬ 
ing improvement which can be achieved, and 
this involves education of the villager in the 
manner in which given the will, he can im¬ 
prove his own livelivelihood.” 

Sir. Maurice Hallett continued, * ‘There 
h&a been little or no planning. Organizers 
have been appointed without training or quali¬ 
fication. Each has been given a circle con¬ 
taining up to as many as twenty villages, a 
circle which he cannot hope to improve. My 
own personal belief is that resources should be 
concentrated^so as to ensure thoroughness.” 


BENGAL 

A Comprehensive scheme of training of 
the entire staff of Jute Regulation Depart¬ 
ment, who would henceforth be required to 
do Rural Reconstruction work in addition fo 
their duties relating to jute, hsfe been inaugu¬ 
rated by the Department of Rural Recons¬ 
truction and Jute Regulation, Bengal. In 
accordance with this scheme a training camp 
was started at Dinajpur for a period of three 
weeks commencing from the 21st July, 1941 
to give a fairly thorough practical training in 
Survey and Settlement and in Rural Recon¬ 
struction to the Chief Inspectors and Selected 
Inspectors numbering 60. The officers under¬ 
training were required to do field work from 
6-30 A. M. to 1 P, M. every morning and 
to attend theoretical lectures on the various 
subjects from 3 P. M. to 5 P. M. and again 
from 7 P. M. to 9 P. M. The Director of 
Rural Reconstruction and Chief Controller 
of Jute Regulation, Bengal, was at the camp 
for about 10 days and delivered as many as 
8 lectures on different aspects of Rural 
Reconstruction. Mr. P. C. Ray, Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer, Development Circle, read a 
very interesting paper on Irrigation and 
Drainage with particular reference to agri¬ 
culture and health. Very useful lectures on 
Veterinary matters, Co-operation, Rural 
Indebtedness, Water-hyacinth, Public Health 
and Village Sanitation, Malaria, Sericulture, 
Cottage Industries, Marketing of agricultural 
produce, etc. were delivered by the experts of 
the various Departments. Lectures on agri¬ 
culture were held at the Government Farm 
at Dinajpur which enabled the under-training 
officers to see for themselves the practical 
side of improved methods of agriculture. 
They were also taken out to a Union Board 
Farm where they found how the methods of 
improved agriculture are spreading out in the 
villages. In addition to all this, Cinema 
shows were held relating to agriculture, 
Cottage Industries, Village Sanitation, etc. 
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The training camp at Dinajpur has been a 
great success. The officers have carried with 
them considerable enthusiasm to train the 
rest of the men in their respective charges and 
to put practical knowledge they have gathered 
into actual practice in their jurisdiction. 

The second part of the scheme is about 
to start. The Chief Inspectors have been 
instructed to start training camps in 36 char, 
ges covering the whole province and work 
there according to the plan and programme 
drawn up by the Director of Rural Recon¬ 
struction to train the rest of the staff of each 
charge in three batches—-each batch consist¬ 
ing of about 50 men. The training of each 
batch will last for about two weeks, and will 
include practical work in Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion in all the villages of one selected Union. 
The field work for Survey and Settlement 
will be carried on in the mornings from 
6-30 A. M. to 1 P. M. and that of the Rural 
Reconstruction lecture 3 to 6-30 P. M. In 
addition, two lectures will be delivered every 
evening on various subjects relating to rural 
problems. 

The scheme will yield about 6000 men 
fully equipped with training in Rural Recon¬ 
struction before the Pooja holidays begin. 

In addition, arrangements are being made 
for training non-official workers, and it is 
hoped that about 30,000 of them shall be 
trailed during the next cold weather. 

BARODA 

On the 24th July 1941 a meeting of the 
Development Board was held under the 
chairmanship of Shrimant B. A., Gaekwar, B.A. 
(Cantab), Bar-at-Law, the Development 
Minister when important questions of deve¬ 
lopment relating to Agriculture, Industries 
and Commerce were discussed. A scheme for 
storage of grass for distribution in areas 
where scarcity of grass generally occurred was 
taken up for consideration and certain mea¬ 
sures were proposed for the consideration of 


the Government. The proposal of establish¬ 
ing an Agri-Cum-Livestock Station in Okha- 
mandal on the same lines as the agricultural 
stations already established in other parts of 
the State was considered and approved. For 
popularising and demonstrating modern 
methods of agriculture, itinerant carts going 
from village to village have been usefully 
introduced by the Department' of Agriculture. 
In view of the response given by the people 
to this method of demonstration addition of 
two more units has been recommended. The 
question of preventing erosion by big rivers 
has assumed an importance of its own, and 
the Government have already decided to 
appoint a Soil Conservation Officer. The 
question in its various implications was con¬ 
sidered by the Board. 

The Diamond Jubilee Cottage Industries 
Institute has begun turning out trained stu¬ 
dents in different handicrafts. In order to 
give them training in the commercial aspect 
of their respective industries it was agreed to 
provide them with raw materials at cost and 
the use of machinery of the Institute for a 
period of one year after the date of their pass¬ 
ing. They would sell their own goods during 
the period and thus learn business methods 
as well. 

Schemes for economic investigations were 
also taken up for consideration. The Eco¬ 
nomic Inquiries and publication Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of the Development Board was asked 
to examine the question in detail and submit 
recommendations for placing before the next 
meeting of the Board. 

The activities of the Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion Centre at Karjan covered many useful 
items. Distribution of seeds in accordance 
with the B. D. 8 Extension scheme was in 
full swing. 

The seventh cart circuit operated in 
in savli taluka of Baroda district for 20 days. 
10 centres were visited. Orders for 12 Baroda 
hoes and 6 Hyderabad ploughs received. 
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4,906 plant pullefs of various kinds were sold 
during the period:' 

196 certificates of appreciation of help 
were distributed at two gatherings/ one at 
Chhuchhapura and the other at Karjan. 
Four prize competitions in plant pulling were 
held at various centres. They were fairly 
well attended. 

DEBT CONCILIATION BOARDS 

The Debt Conciliation Boards esta¬ 
blished by the Baroda Government in 
Baroda, Vyara, Dabhoi, Patan, Amreli and 
Navsari divisions disposed of 25 applications 
in the month of June 1941. Debts amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 7765 due from 7 persons were 
scaled down to Rs. 5155. The percentage 
of reduction works out to 35. 

IMPROVING 
MYSORE’S LIVESTOCK 

STUD BULLS FOR RURAL AREAS 

With a view to developing and improving 
* the local breed of cattle in the rural areas of 
the State, the Government have sanctioned 
the scheme of the Director of Agriculture, 
the main features of which are as follows: — 

To distribute, free of cost, to each muni¬ 
cipality one good stud-bull generally of over 
three years age, these bulls being supplied 
as far as possible, from the Cattle Farms or 
herds. When there is shortage of bulls on 
the Farms to meet the demands, Hallikar 
bulls which some municipalities prefer are to 
'■* be purchased at about Rs. 200 per bull and 
then supplied to the Municipalities. 

The bulls are to be stationed at the 
veterinary dispensaries and the municipalities 
that obtain such free stud bulls should 
undertake to meet, out of their own funds, 
the recurring maintenance charges of each 
bull which may be about Rs. 25 per month 
including the wages of a care-taker. Besides, 
the municipalities have to provide,, as far as 
possible, suitable sheds for housing die bulls 
either built by them or donated by philan- 
thrbpic persons of the locality. Ther Munici¬ 


palities are to receive the, monthly realisa¬ 
tions in respect of covering fees. 

Initial Cost 

The Director of Agriculture further 
stated that the initial cost of the bulls would 
be the only cost to Government as, under the 
conditoins of the scheme, the municipalities 
bear the entire maintenance charges and that 
when the scheme was brought into effect, the 
approximate loss of revenue to the Cattle 
Farms would be Rs. 5,000 for the present. 
So far 26 municipalities have agreed to 
maintain the bulls under the terms of the 
above scheme. The Director of Agriculture, 
therefore, requested sanction for the above 
proposals, as the scheme makes for rapid 
live-stock improvement in the State and is 
designed to help the agricultural classes. 

RURAL WELFARE IN KASHMIR 

Out of 27 tehsils of the Jammu and 
Kashmir provinces, the activities of the 
Rural Development Department extended to 
22 tehsils. The number of villages under 
purview was 1,835, including 850 new ones, 
in which work was started for the first time 
during the year under report. In addition to 
Rs. 1,00,000 sanctioned by Government for 
financing different rural uplift activities the 
sum of Rs. 40,000 provided for water supply 
to Kananillaqq in Jammu was also operated 
upon by the department during the year under 
report, A feature of the village improvement 
work executed by the department is the volun¬ 
tary contribution made by villagers in cash 
and free labour to the execution of these 
Works. During the year under report such 
contributions amounted to Rs. 16,904 against 
Rs. 12,347 of the previous year. Improve¬ 
ments were executed in 111 villages, and the 
number of works started was 456. 

The number of villages under the Juris¬ 
diction of Village Panchayats was 1,424 as 
against 1,009 of the previous year, and the 
number of judicial cases instituted in the 
Panchayats during the year was 14,278. 
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LEAVE this chanting and Binging find 
telling of beads ! Whom dost thou 
worship in this lonely dark corner of a 
temple with doors all shut ? Open 
thine eyes and see thy God is not before thee 1 


He is there where the tiller is tilling 
the hard ground and where the 
pathmaker is breaking stones. He is with 
them in sun and in shower, and his 
garment is covered with dust. Put off 
thy holy mantle and even like him come 
down on the dusty soil! 


V 
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Deliverance? Where is this deliverance 
to be found? Our master himself 
has joyfully taken upon him the bonds 
of creation; he is bound with us all for ever. 


Or 


■MJh f* '• 


Come out of thy meditations and 
leave aside thy flowers and incense! 
What harm is there if thy clothes 
become tattered and stained ? Meet 
him and stand by him in toil and in 
sweat pf thy brow. 


" Gilanjali " 





“ THE RURAL INDIA ’’ offers its respectful homage to the Saint 
of ‘ Sevagram' on his 73rd Birth Day. May this true representative 
of “Daridra Narayan ” be spared many more years to serve the 
poor and the needy and lead his country to the glorious 
destiny of complete independence . 
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''Salvation of India lies in Cottages." 


—Mahatma OandM 


PLANNED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
RURAL AREAS 


P LANNING is pre-thinking. It is pur¬ 
poseful and methodical way of work¬ 
ing. Its special sphere is economic deve¬ 
lopment. Originally the idea was con¬ 
ceived to harness human energy and 
material resources to increase national 
wealth in Russia. Since then it stands by 
its original associations. 

In its essence, it is a method of large 
scale organisation to increase economic 
prosperity of a people. In the sphere of 
developing the economic resources of an 
undeveloped country, planning is known 
to be the best method yet discovered. The 
success of the ‘Five year plan’ in Russia 
has created a hallow about it. Since 
then, it has caught the imagination of 
many enterprising national leaders and 
administrators in many climes and. coun¬ 
tries including our own. Successful 
planning requires the vision and wisdom 
of a practical idealist, the capacity of a 
seasoned administrator, the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of a crusader and the entire 
drive and financial resources of a well- 
meaning state. If its execution is placed 
in the hands of right type of human 


agency, it must raise the economic and 
general level of a country or community. 

This potential instrument for good, 
has yet to be tried in any big sphere of 
nation-building in our country. Here and 
there one comes across a mention of ‘Five 
or Ten Year Plan’ being launched in 
certain constructive spheres of national 
activities. Of course, for a bold enter¬ 
prise, conditions in our country are not 
quite favourable. Unlike Russia, in 
matters of nation-building the active ini¬ 
tiative and adequate financial support of 
the state is not there. Private agen¬ 
cies, too, suffer under different types of 
limitations in men and money both. And 
the masses for whose betterment the 
ameliorative measures are introduced, do 
not quite understand them nor give any 
eager response. This is the back-ground, 
dismal as it is, against which we strongly 
feel the necessity of launching a ‘Twenty 
Year Plan’ to solve the problem of 
‘Living Wage’ in rural areas. 

In the midst of a dismal situation, an 
earnest student of Rural economy dis¬ 
covers some hopeful silver linings too. 
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showing the present condition of the 
people could be obtained by making an 
economic and educational survey of rural 
areas, before the programme of planned 
economic development is taken-up in 
hand. The figure of minimum living 
wage for a villager is computed at five 
rupees per capita per mensem, which 
standard is to be reached by gradual stages 
of development in the course of next 20 
years. The National Planning Commi¬ 
ttee have arrived at the conclusion to fix 
the period from ten to fifteen years to 
increase the national wealth of the country 
from two to three times. Giving allowance 
to manyfold disadvantages of rural areas, 
we suggest a time limit of 20 years to 
work the Rural Development Plan. On a 
rough calculation, the difference of propor¬ 
tion between the present economic 
standard of the village people and ideal 
which is aimed at the end of 20 years is 
between one and four. 

At this stage it is not necessary to go 
through the details of planning. A progra¬ 
mme of development from year to year 
regarding the improvement in agriculture, 
dairying, and cottage industries should be 
thoughtfully drawn. The details of every 
occupational item and the improvement 
sought to be introduced in it should be 
minutely worked out. This plan of 
improvement should be checked by actual 
results, year after year. Due margin 
should be left to unforeseen impediments, 
accidents, and natural calamities, ordina¬ 
rily taking for granted every third year 
a bad year. 

Other impediments in the way of 
smooth and progressive working of the 
plan are factors inherent in human nature 
itself. Ignorance and unprogressive 


tendencies of village people are great 
stumbling blocks to be removed. Experi¬ 
ence shows that with the best of organi¬ 
sation, one should not hope to accomplish 
more than 75% of the programme laid 
out. In thoughtful planning one should 
take every circumstance and difficulty 
into consideration. 

The initial difficulty in planning out 
such a comprehensive programme of eco¬ 
nomic development of rural areas lies in 
making the plan itself. Planning of pro¬ 
duction of heavy and large scale indus¬ 
tries is comparatively easier one. The 
difference between centralised and de¬ 
centralised production is wide enough. 
The nature of Rural planning is, there¬ 
fore, different from the centralised indus¬ 
trial production. As against large scale 
and collective planning, Rural planning 
is individual and decentralised in nature. 
Improvement in every process of agri¬ 
culture, dairying and cottage industries 
has to be planned in detail. And what is 
more important is to have the net work 
of organisation to see the plan properly 
executed in all essentials and details. 

In the case of centralised production, 
the executive part of the plan is com¬ 
paratively easier. But where every’ far¬ 
ming family is a separate working unit, 
the question of guidance, supervision and 
the execution of the plan becomes many 
times more difficult and complicated. In 
this great experiment, efficiently orga¬ 
nised village Panchayats will have a 
a great role to play. It is on the high 
moral tone and the sense of public spirit 
of the members of the Panchayats, that 
the successful working of the plan 
depends. 
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NOTE 


A GRAVE INJUSTICE 

T has oftea been stressed in these columns 
that the policy of the State towards agri¬ 
cultural population has all along been one 
of ruthless exploitation. Suppression of 
centuries has killed that consciousness of one’s 
rights among our cultivating classes and for 
long they have lost the united will to fight 
for the preservation and assertion of their 
rights. Naturally this productive but non¬ 
vocal and submissive population was ex¬ 
posed to easy exploitation and the guardian 
state too could not resist this temptation. 
Laws and policies formulated by the State 
from time to time clearly demonstrate this 
unbecoming tendency and such injustices are 
legion. 

There is much truth in the accusation 
levelled against the State that its unjust policy 
towards agriculturists is greatly responsible 
for their present extreme poverty, and pathe¬ 
tic condition. One such palpable injustice 
is, Exploiting the labour of the people and 
denying them their legitimate rights to enjoy 
the fruits thereof. This cuts at the root of 
people’s interest in their own occupations and 
kills their ambition for progress. Innume¬ 
rable are the ways in which the agriculturist 
masses are being exploited, and one such 
grave injustice which affects the agricultural 
industry and the fortunes of the people living 
on that industry the most, needs particular 
mention. 

Traditionally the State is entitled to 
charge the rent of the land that the people 
cultivate. According to Hindu Shastras, one 
sixth of the entire field produce is the pro- 
portion'fixed as a share of the State. This is 
to b? realised in kind and not in cash as the 
present case is. The State for its own con¬ 


venience changed the policy and started to 
make revenue collections in cash. While this 
policy of making realisation in cash has all 
been to the advantage of the State, it unjustly 
exposed the producing masses to the ex¬ 
ploitation of the middle man—the Bania. 
The classification of the soil and the different 
rent values charged on these lands was a 
further burden on the cultivators. As if this 
was not enough, 20 or 30 years was a period 
fixed for every new land settlement, when 
almost every time the rent burden of the 
cultivators went on increasing. Famine, 
pestilence and other natural calamities affected 
the cultivators without affecting the State to 
the same extent. 

Policing and taxing the people by all 
clever devices has been the only function the 
State has concerned itself with. How this 
affected the actual toilers has not been the 
concern of the State. To meet these in¬ 
creasing taxations if the people ventured to 
improve their means of production, the State 
is again there to increase more and more 
taxation. A dryland with an annual rental 
value of Rs. 2 to 3 an acre is immediately 
charged at the rate of 10 or 12 rupees by the 
State, if the cultivator somehow creates the 
irrigational facilities by sinking well on his 
plot of land and converts it into an irriga¬ 
tional land with his hard labour. The only 
incentive for putting in this hard labour is 
that, thereby he hoped to increase his income. 
It was his own ambition and initiative that 
stimulated his efforts to devise ways and 
means to improve his family income from 
his lands, for which he invested his capital 
and put in physical labour to sink the well. 
It was natural if he expected to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour in the shape of increased 
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income. The duty of the state wa 9 to have 
helped and encouraged such an enterprise in 
the interest of the-welfare and prosperity of 
the Raiyots, The increased income from 
land which was the result of the labour of 
the cultivator should all have gone to him 
and as such the state is not justified to 
increase the land revenue and appropriate a 
larger share of income to itself for which it 
has practically done nothing. This is sheer 
exploitation of the labour of the masses and 
killing their spirit for self improvement. 
What is there to sustain the spirit of enter¬ 
prise and selfhelp among the people if they 
know that it is the State which is going to 
be the gainer for all that they do by way of 
improvement, while they will be the losers 
notwithstanding their hard labour and 
sweating. 

One of the most sure ways of improv¬ 
ing the agricultural income is to increase 
the irrigational facilities admits of no doubt. 
We have nothing to say where the state has 
invested its capital and created these facili¬ 
ties for the people. But where the initiative 


comes from the people and they put in their 
labour and make their own investments in 
sinking wells on their lands or increasing 
these facilities otherwise, the State is wholly 
unjustified to enhance revenue taxation on 
such lands. But that is the policy of the 
administrations in many parts of this country. 
Shall we say thi9 is an unjust revenue? No 
Government following this policy have right 
to call themselves a just Government in the 
interest of the agricultural masses. 

Of what use is this tall talk of uplift of 
the masses when the Government denies this 
bare justice to them. It is high time the 
Governments change their policies and stop 
excessive taxation on such irrigational lands, 
wherein the irrigational facilities are the 
creation of the cultivators’ own efforts. 
Nothing, we believe, will give extraordinary 
fillip to the agriculturists to increase irri¬ 
gational facilities and thereby increase their 
own economic prosperity as the change in 
the policy of the Government in this vital 
matter effecting the development of agri¬ 
cultural industry. 



Their Daily Income expenditure statistics being recorded 
Chharach, Rural Development Centre, Adareh Seva Sangha, Pohri, Gwalior. 


A VILLAGE STUPY TOUR 

By G. K. Puranik 


(3rd day) 12th May 1941. 

After attending the calls of nature and 
offering prayers, we started from Kankra 
to Parichchha village at 6 in the morning. 
The Kankra people joined us in Prabhat 
Kirtan and accompanied us for a long distance 
beyond their village. Throughout, their 
behaviour was such that one could hardly 
doubt their interest in rural reconstruction. 

We reached Parichchha at about 8 A. M. 
and stayed at the school building. The condi¬ 
tion of the building was bad. No repairs or 
whitewashing of the building has been done 
for a long time. The place looked dirty and 
bore an ugly appearance. The school boys 
too were dirty. A few of the boys were 
examined in their studies, who were much 
below the mark. As compared to the school 
building, a temple nearby looked better and 
inviting and we therefore shifted to it. 

It has been our standing experience that 
the people of this village are not of a desirable 
type. Although it is a big village with a 
population of about 800 souls and pays a land 
revenue of Rs. 5000/- a year, there is not a 
single dependable type of man here. The 
Zamindars of this village are of Ahir and 
Kirar caste. But not one of them is intelligent 
enough. The people are of pronounced evil 
tendencies. 

Some three or four years back L. Laxmi 
Chand Patwari invited me to open a Rural 
Development Centre in this village; but 
I found no genuine interest among the people, 
The condition is not very much changed even 
today. When the public meeting was called 
at night, some of the Zamindars and the 
village i>eople only attended it in an indifferent 
planner. They were advised to have a right 
attitude of mind. But it was crying in wilder- 
nesss, because there was no right type of 


man in the village. L. Laxmi Chand Pat¬ 
wari attended on us. He and the people of 
the neighbouring villages had the same 
common complaint that there was dearth 
of a right type of leadership in the village, 
and therefore, the place was unfit for starting 
any rural development activity. 

From 4 to 6 in the evening we collected 
green grass from the fields. It was given to 
the cows to be fed in the night when they were 
also worshipped. 

The temple, where we stayed was also 
not in a good condition. 

(4th day) 13th May 1941. 

Started early in the morning at 6 from 
Parichchha and reached Bamra in about 2 
hours. The distance covered is only four 
miles. The party stayed at the school. We 
listened to the school prayer and the Ramayan 
read by the students. Some of the school 
boys were also examined. On the whole the 
working of the school was ordinarily satis¬ 
factory. The school teacher, Pandit Ramesh- 
war Dayal was instructed to distribute sweets 
to the students on our behalf. Since the 
sweets were not available in the village, the 
teacher was asked to get them ready and 
distribute later on. 

Master Rameshwar Dayal looked after 
our stay and comforts and he was also mainly 
responsible to get the village people together. 
The behaviour of the people was one of in¬ 
difference. There are many party-factions 
in this village. The village people are 
divided into three rival camps. By nature 
the people are hypocrites. I searched inyain 
to find a public-spirited man in the village. 
Almost all the village people including their 
leader, Lala Banwari Lai, were prominent 
active members of the old Bhatnawar Pancha- 
yat which was an organisation of anti-Adarsh 
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VidyaJaya people in the Jagir. Master 
Rameshwar Dayal was very keen on &ttmg 
a rural uplift centre started in this village. In 
the night the people were explained the main 
principles of rural reconstruction. There was 
confusion among the people when the election 
of the members and'the president of the newly 
formed Pancbayat was taken up. However, 
Lala Banwari Lai was elected the president. 
The meeting and its proceedings were devoid 
of genuineness and sincerity. There was too 
much of selfishness and wrong tendencies of 
the people on exhibition. The present study 
of the village does not encourage us to start 
a rural development centre. The majority 
of the population of the village consists of 
Brahman and Vaishya communities. And it 
has been our uniform experience extending 
oyer a period of many long years that a 
village dominated by Brahman and Vaishya 
communities is not the best place for starting 
rural development activities. 

There is great scarcity of drinking water 
in the village. There is only one drinking well 
both for men and animals. Throughout 
the day, we stayed in the village, there was 
one insistent demand from the people, and 
that was to provide more drinking wells for 
the village. The village people were heard to 
say that because of too much of over-crowding 
of men and animals on the well, not a year 
passes when a couple of animals or the same 
number of men and women do not lose their 
lives by accident of falling into the well. By 
chance, an unfortunate accident took place 
that day. In the afternoon as a result of 
sbvere push from some of the animals one old 
lady of Kachhi community, ‘ Lalto * by name, 
fell into the well and lost her life. 
In the evening, when our party went to 
inspect the well wherein the old lady had died, 
we were horrified to see knee-deep stinking 
mud all around the well breeding all sorts of 
insects. It was amazing to find that, that was 
the well which was supplying water to the 
whole of the village. And, as ill-luck would 
have it, since the lady lost her life into the 
very same well, the water became polluted 
and unfit for human drink. Of course, for 


animal drinking the people were seen drawing 
water from the same well. This accident 
made the drinking water problem all the more 
intense; 

Nearby, we saw the corpse of the old dead 
lady lying on a cot waiting to be taken to the 
cremation ground, her grown, up grand-son 
sitting by her. From enquiries made from 
the youngman it was a revelation to us to 
find that the young man had no feeling about 
the death of his grand-mother who met her 
death under such tragic circumstances. How 
cheap is human life in our villages ! 

In the meeting, the address to the people 
was prefaced with the mention of the tragic 
accident of the day, and the people were 
advised to build a pacca Ghat of the well. They 
seemed to be unwilling to do any thing on 
the basis of self-help. All that they insisted 
on was that the Jagir should undertake the 
construction of a tank and sink their wells 
deeper. It was evident, that such helpless 
and unwilling type of people failed to win our 
sympathies. There was absence of spirit of 
self-help among the people which drawback 
has to be removed. 

An old Sadhu of 74 years was an excep¬ 
tional figure in the village. By his own 
single-handed effort, he has collected more than 
2000 /• rupees and rebuilt a nice temple in the 
village in place of an old one. The Sadhu 
was enthusiasm and enterprise incarnate. He 
was very bitter about the people of the village 
and cursed them as selfish and good-for-noth¬ 
ing people. The same unfortunately has been 
our experience as well. 

Our visit to this village confirmed our 
experience that it is no use starting a rural 
development centre unless a dependable type 
of local leadership is available in the village. 
It has been observed in many of the villages 
that the village head-men or the Zamindars 
are the very people who are at the root of 
much of mischief and party-factions in the 
village. The most primary need of the 
villages is to discourage such mischievous 
people and encourage good and well-meaning 
people for village leadership instead. 




NOTE 


A GRAVE INJUSTICE 

T has ofteij been stressed in these columns 
thit the policy of the State towards agri¬ 
cultural population has all along been one 
of ruthless exploitation. Suppression of 
centuries has killed that consciousness of one’s 
rights among our cultivating classes and for 
long they have lost the united will to fight 
for the preservation and assertion of their 
rights. Naturally this productive but non- 
vocal and submissive population was ex¬ 
posed to easy exploitation and the guardian 
state too could not resist this temptation. 
Laws and policies formulated by the State 
from time to time clearly demonstrate this 
unbecoming tendency and such injustices are 
legion. 

There is much truth in the accusation 
levelled against the State that its unjust policy 
towards agriculturists is greatly responsible 
for their present extreme poverty, and pathe¬ 
tic condition. One such palpable injustice 
is, 6xploiting the labour of the people and 
denying them their legitimate rights to enjoy 
the fruits thereof. This cuts at the root of 
people’s interest in their own occupations and 
kills their ambition for progress. Innume¬ 
rable are the ways in which the agriculturist 
masses are being exploited, and one such 
grave injustice which affects the agricultural 
industry and the fortunes of the people living 
on that industry the most, needs particular 
mention. 

Traditionally the State is entitled to 
charge the rent of the land that the people 
cultivate. According to Hindu Shastras, one 
sixth of the entire field produce is the pro¬ 
portion fixed as a share of the State. This is 
to be realised in kind and not in cash as the 
present case is. The State for its own con¬ 


venience changed the policy and started to 
make revenue collections in cgsh. While this 
policy of making realisation in cash has all 
been to the advantage of the State, it unjustly 
exposed the producing masses to the ex¬ 
ploitation of the middle man—the Bank 
The classification of the soil and the different 
rent values charged on these lands was a 
further burden on the cultivators. As if this 
was not enough, 20 or 30 years was a period 
fixed for every new land settlement, when 
almost every time the rent burden of the 
cultivators went on increasing. Famine, 
pestilence and other natural calamities affected 
the cultivators without affecting the State to 
the same extent. 

Policing and taxing the people by all 
clever devices has been the only function the 
State has concerned itself with. How this 
affected the actual toilers has not been the 
concern of the State. To meet these in¬ 
creasing taxations if the people ventured to 
improve their means of production, the State 
is again there to increase more and more 
taxation. A dry land with an annual rental 
value of Rs. 2 to 3 an acre is immediately 
charged at the rate of 10 or 12 rupees by the 
State, if the cultivator somehow creates the 
irrigational facilities by sinking well on his 
plot of land and converts it into an irriga¬ 
tional land with his hard labour. The only 
incentive for putting in this hard labour is 
that, thereby he hoped to increase his income. 
It was his own ambition and initiative that 
stimulated his efforts to devise ways and 
means to improve his family income from 
his lands, for which he invested his capital 
and put in physical labour to sink the well 
It was natural if he expected to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour in the shape of increased 
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tacom. The duty of the state was to have 
helped and encouraged such an enterprise in 
the interest of the welfare and prosperity of 
the Raiyots. The increased income from 
laud which was the result of the labour of 
the cultivator should all have gone to him 
and as such the state is not justified to 
increase the land revenue and appropriate a 
larger share of income to itself for which it 
has practically done nothing. This is sheer 
exploitation of the labour of the masses and 
killing their spirit for self improvement. 
What is there to sustain the spirit of enter¬ 
prise and selfhelp among the people if they 
know that it is the State which is going to 
be the gainer for all that they do by way of 
improvement, while they will be the losers 
notwithstanding their hard labour and 
sweating. 

One of the most sure ways of improv¬ 
ing the agricultural income is to increase 
the irrigational facilities admits of no doubt. 
We have nothing to say where the state has 
invested its capital and created these facili¬ 
ties for the people. But where the initiative 


conies from the people and they put in their 
labour and make their own investments in 
sinking wells on their lands or increasing 
these facilities otherwise, the State is wholly 
unjustified to enhance revenue taxation on 
such lands. But that is the policy of the 
administrations in many parts of thi^ country. 
Shall we say this is an unjust revenue? No 
Government following this policy have right 
to call themselves a just Government in the 
interest of the agricultural masses. 

Of what use is this tall talk of uplift of 
the masses when the Government denies this 
bare justice to them. It is high time the 
Governments change their policies and stop 
excessive taxation on such irrigational lands, 
wherein the irrigational facilities are the 
creation of the cultivators’ own efforts. 
Nothing, we believe, will give extraordinary 
fillip to the agriculturists to increase irri¬ 
gational facilities and thereby increase their 
own economic prosperity as the change in 
the policy of the Government in this vital 
matter effecting the development of agri 
cultural industry. 
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A VILLAGE STUDY TOUR 


By G# ft* 

(3rd day) 12th May 1941. 

After attending the calls of nature and 
offering prayers, we started from Kankra 
to Parichchha village at 6 in the morning. 
The Kankra people joined us in Prabhat 
Kirtan and accompanied us for a long distance 
beyond their village. Throughout, their 
behaviour was such that one could hardly 
doubt their interest in rural reconstruction. 

We reached Parichchha at about 8 A. M. 
and stayed at the school building. The condi¬ 
tion of the building was bad. No repairs or 
whitewashing of the building has been done 
for a long time. The place looked dirty and 
bore an ugly appearance. The school boys 
too were dirty. A few of the boys were 
examined in their studies, who were much 
below the mark. As compared to the school 
building, a temple nearby looked better and 
inviting and we therefore shifted to it. 

It has been our standing experience that 
the people of this village are not of a desirable 
type. Although it is a big village with a 
population of about 800 souls and pays a land 
revenue of Rs. 5000/- a year, there is not a 
single dependable type of man here. -The 
Zamindars of this village are of Ahir and 
Kirar caste. But not one of them is intelligent 
enough. The people are of pronounced evil 
tendencies. 

Some three or four years back L. Laxmi 
Ghand Patwari invited me to open a Rural 
Development Centre in this village; but 
I found no genuine interest among the people, 
The condition is not very much changed even 
today. When the public meeting was called 
at night» some of the Zamindars and the 
village people only attended it in an indifferent 
mariner. They were advised to have a right 
attitude of mind. But it was crying in wilder, 
nesss, because there was no right type of 


Puranik 

man in the village, L. Laxmi Chand Pat* 
wari attended on us. He and the people of 
the neighbouring villages had the same 
common complaint that there was dearth 
of a right type of leadership in the village, 
and therefore, the place was unfit for starting 
any rural development activity. 

From 4 to 6 in the evening we collected 
green Tgrass from the fields. It was given to 
the cows to be fed in the night when they were 
also worshipped. 

The temple, where we stayed was also 
not in a good condition. 

(4th day) 13th May 1941, 

Started early in the morning at 6 from 
Parichchha and reached Bamra in about 2 
hours. The distance covered is only four 
miles. The party stayed at the school. We 
listened to the school prayer and the Ramayan 
read by the students. Some of the school 
boys were also examined. On the whole the 
working of the school was ordinarily satis¬ 
factory. The school teacher, Pandit Ramesh- 
war Dayal was instructed to distribute sweets 
to the students on our behalf. Since the 
sweets were not available in the village, the 
teacher was asked to get them ready and 
distribute later on. 

Master Rameshwar Dayal looked after 
our stay and comforts and he was also mainly 
responsible to get the village people together. 
The behaviour of the people was one of in¬ 
difference. There are many party-factions 
in this village. The village people are 
divided into three rival camps. By nature 
the people are hypocrites. I searched invain 
to find a public-spirited man in the village. 
Almost all the village people including their 
leader, Lala Banwari Lai, were prominent 
active members of the old Bhatnawar Pancha* 
yat which was an organisation of anti-Adarsh 
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, Vidyalaya people in ithe ■». Jagir. Master animal drinking the people were seen drawing 
. Rameehwar Payal was yeiy keen on getting water from the same well. This accident 


v , a jurat uplift, centre started in this village. In 
t the,flight, the people were explained the main 
principles of ,rural reconstruction. There was 
M confusion among the people when the election 
of the members and* the president of the newly 
formed Pancbayat was taken up. However, 
Lala Ban wap Lai, was elected the president. 
The meeting and its proceedings were devoid 
of genuineness and sincerity. There was too 
much of selfishness and wrong tendencies of 
the people on exhibition. The present study 
of file village does not encourage us to start 
a rural development centre. The majority 
of the population of the village consists of 
Brahman and Vaishya communities. And it 
has been our uniform experience extending 
over a period of many long years that a 
village dominated by Brahman and Vaishya 
communities is not the best place for starting 
rural development activities. 

There is great scarcity of drinking water 
in the village. There is only one drinking well 
both for men and animals. Throughout 
the day, we stayed in the village, there was 
one insistent demand from the people, and 
that was to provide more drinking wells for 
the village. The village people were heard to 
say that because of too much of over-crowding 
of men and animals on the well, not a year 
passes when a couple of animals or the same 
number of men and women do not lose their 
lives by accident of falling into the well. By 
chance, an unfortunate accident took place 
that day. In the afternoon as a result of 
severe push from some of the animals one old 
lady of Kachhi community, ‘ Lalto' by name, 
fell into the well and lost her life. 
In the evening, when our party went to 
inspect the well wherein the old lady had died, 
we were horrified to see knee-deep stinking 
mud all around the well breeding all sorts of 
insects. It was amazing to find that, that was 
the well which was supplying water to the 
whole of the village. And, as ill-luck would 
have it, since the lady lost her life into the 
very same well, the water became polluted 
and unfit for human drink. Of course, for 


made the drinking water problem all the more 
intense. 

Nparby, we saw the corpse of the old, dead 
lady lying on a cot waiting to be taken.to the 
cremation ground, her grown «up gr|pd-son 
sitting by her. From enquiries made from 
the youngman it was a revelation to us to 
find that the young man had no feeling about 
the death of his grand-mother who met her 
death under such tragic circumstances. How 
cheap is human life in our villages ! 

In the meeting, the address to the people 
was prefaced with the mention of the tragic 
accident of the day, and the people were 
advised to build a pacca Ghat of the well. They 
seemed to be unwilling to do any thing on 
the basis of self-help. All that they insisted 
on was that the Jagir should undertake the 
construction of a tank and sink their wells 
deeper. It was evident, that such helpless 
and unwilling type of people failed to win our 
sympathies. There was absence of 'Spirit of 
self-help among the people which drawback 
has to be removed. > 

An old Sadhu of 74 years was an excep¬ 
tional figure in the village. By his own 
single-handed effort, he has collected more than 
2000 /- rupees and rebuilt a nice temple in the 
village in place of an old one. The Sadhu 
was enthusiasm and enterprise incarnate. He 
was very bitter about the people of the village 
and cursed them as selfish and good-for-noth¬ 
ing people. The same unfortunately has been 
our experience as well. 

Our visit to this village confirmed our 
experience that it is no use starting a rural 
development centre unless a dependable type 
of local leadership is available in the village. 
It has been observed in many of the villages 
that the village head-men or the Zamindars 
are the very people who are at the root of 
much of mischief and party-factions in the 
village. The most primary need of the 
villages is to discourage . such mischievous 
people and encourage good and well-meaning 
people for village leadership instead. 
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Basic factors in national regeneration 

By Col. Raj Rajendra M. N. Shitole 


E ducational uplift of the masses in 

the counfryside is admittedly one of the 
major important items in the programme of 
Rural Reconstruction. It would be well to 
make it clear at the very outset that in 
matters educational, I hold different views 
than what are generally propagated through 
the Educational Conferences and advocated 
by many eminent authorities on education. 
Leaving aside for the moment, the wider 
aspect of education, I merely wish to confine 
the present discussion to the narrow limits of 
mass literacy and how to maintain it, when 
once attained. In rural areas closely allied 
to the spread of literacy is the problem of 
maintaining the standard of literacy among the 
masses which an administrator or an educa¬ 
tionist can ill-afford to forget. Conditions 
in villages are such that do not call for the 
use of 3 R’s and it is no wonder, if in the 
absence of opportunities of use of knowledge, 
literate masses once again relapse into illite¬ 
racy. The state should not overlook this 
wastage on education, and means must be 
found out to ensure permanency in the 
campaign of mass literacy. 

Knowledge can only be maintained by 
repeating it. I remember to have known 
one 1st class M.A. in English, who after a 
lapse of about 27 years felt nervous to write 
a letter in English, the reason being that he 
did not care to repeat his knowledge. Villa¬ 
gers, with small opportunities of primary 
education, say upto IV standard, usually 
forget all that they learn in the course of the 
next few years in the absence of oppor- 
tunitiee of making use of their knowledge. 
In India village people have no opportunities 
to be in touch with current literature, read 
day to day papers and periodicals which is 
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only the privilege of our urban population. 
Otherwise also, the pressure of environment 
tends to chill one’s enthusiasm for acquiring 
or preserving knowledge and one naturally 
feels what is not necessary for life is also 
not worth bothering about. 

Psychological study of the vilbger-his 
tastes, his likes, hisdislikes, his faith, hisdevo* 
tion, his love, and his cultural development- 
suggest a solution of , this problem along 
his own back-ground and the traditional culture 
of the race, he is born in. India’s rich spiri¬ 
tual heritage and typical culture is mainly 
preserved by our women-foik and the un¬ 
lettered villager and whoever attempts to 
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solve the problem of education of the 
masses, be it Government or the public 
agency should not ignore the claims of 
tradition and culture in which the psychic 
being of the villager is deeply rooted. The 
system and the tradition, which effectively 
solves this problem needs to be revived 
add encouraged. 

From times immemorial the tradition of 
mass education in vogue in this country is 
the tradition of delivering ‘Pravachans’ 
(religious and other educative discourses) by 
learned Pandits (Scholars) at places of 
worship or at the village assembly halls, 
based on the authority of the great epics of 
the Ramayan and the Mahabharat or one or 
the other of the Upanishads or Puranas. 
Through analogy, anecdotes and pithy sayings 
from these scriptures, the wise and the 
learned people did educate the masses and 
provide guidance to them to solve their day 
tp day intricate problems of life. Unconsci¬ 
ously and without taxing their mind, the 
l&owledge of History, Geography, Ethics, 
Sociology, Economics, Politics and of the 
laws of Hygiene was imparted to the masses. 

Since, these pravachans used to be 
attended by the members of both the sexes, 
they naturally prepared a good back-ground 
of Sanskaras (habits and traits) in the parents 
to bring forth the progeny into the world 
according to the best ideas and the ideals. 
A good deal of knowledge, which is denied to 
OUr present generation, was instilled into the 
ears of our grand Sires, while they were 
being rocked into the cradle by their wise 
mothers. The good seeds of Sanskaras sown 
by the mothers so early in the life of the 
obild produced a race of stalwarts in our 
country in days of yore. 

This books mentioned above for reference 
are referred to, not because they are religious 
books, but because they are the books 
embodying the great; wisdom of the ages and 
contain the experiences of the great intellects' 


who had deeply studied every aspect of 
human life and worked out solutions for life’s 
complexities. Because of their intrinsic 
merit the people have faith in them and 
therefore they are best suited to the genius of 
the people. 

These books embody eVen the latest 
human thought in the domain of man’s mental 
flight and explain to us the why and the 
wherefore of certain Karmas or Samskaras to 
be observed by every able-bodied bachelor or 
spinster, family man or woman and how their 
non-observance will lead to physical, mental, 
economic and moral deterioration of the 
society and the nation. For instance, every 
householder has been enjoined to perform 
certain daily yajnas (duties), 1. Dev-Yajna— 
offering sacrifices to Gods, 2. Bramha-Yajna- 
Teaching, reciting and explaining the meanings 
of scriptures to others. 3. Pitri-Yajna— 
feeding and making other necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the helpless etc. Performance of 
these duties expatiates a house-holder from 
five-fold sins. 

This one simple injunction solves many of 
our social problems without any Government 
Legislation. Since every householder has 
been enjoined to study the scriptures every 
day and read and recite them to others there 
will remain no illiteracy into the land. Simi* 
larly, since every house-holder is under 
religious obligation to feed the poor and the 
hungry including the animals, the question 
of unemployment, the establishment of un* 
employment bureaus, poor houses, orpha* 
nages, widow-homes, pinjarapoles etc., stands 
automatically solved. These are all given 
out as basic principles and they are capable of 
further improvement and adjustment to, suit 
changed times. , .. 

The word religion or religious-study is 
not used here in the narrow sense of dog-" 
matism and ritualism. It is mentioned only 
to emphasise the importance of studying afcd 
understanding the eternal principles and trying 
to live up to them. For, they alone are the 
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basis of human growth and the evolution of 
the society. 

Hindu religion has these qualities in an 
abundant measure. A religion which has 
existed for thousands and thousands of years 
must have great vitality about it. Whenever 
necessity arose*great leaders appeared on the 
scene and introduced new changes known as 
‘Panthas’ to meet the demand of time. In 
the 16th and the 17th centuries, in the wake 
of the ‘Bhakti Movement’ there had arisen a 
large crop of saints—Tulsidas, Surdas, Ram- 
das, Ekdas, Madhavdas, Dadudayal, Nanak, 
who had put a fresh life into the nation. 
Their teachings had revived the drooping 
spirit of the society and envigorated the 
springs of national life. 

In social sphere, these great works con¬ 
tain many instances of different type of 
marriage unions of which we only hear being 
started in America and Russia. Dropadi 
had a contract marriage with each one of her 
husbands for a particular period during the 
year-a type of union one cannot easily think 
of even in these days. Interclass marriages, 
so much clamoured for to-day was in vogue 
then. Bhim and Arjun contracted inter-class 
marriages while in exile and king Santanu, 
the father of Bhishma Pitamah married a 
fisher-man’s daughter. There was still an¬ 
other system of marriage known as ‘Niyog’. 
To cite an extreme case of social freedom, 
Hindu religion did not stop a Hindu from 
marrying a Muslim even when their progeny 
was allowed to remain a Muslim. 

This shows the extent to which Hindu 
religion sanctioned independence of action 
to the. society. This so-called “social ad¬ 
vancement" was thefe in India during the 
Mahabharat time. A student of Indian 
history knows that this freedom went to the 
extent pf becoming a licence. There was 
chaos in the society, social morality had 
become loose, and civil wars were the order 
of the day. Even*the great personality of 


Krishna could not mend matters very much* 
The disintegration in the social order cpuld 
not be stopped and the down-fall of India 
began. The present day society which is 
clamouring for unchecked freedom in social 
matters should take the lesson from the past 
experiences and stop rushing headlong. Free : 
dom with restraint is the only way to ordered 
growth. Without that, it is licentiousness 
which leads to disintegration and the ruin of 
the society. 

When compared with the Mahabharat 
period, just referred to, which is admittedly 
the period of down-fall of the Indian society 
the Ramayan period stands in bold relief. 
That was a time when social order was at its 
highest, individual freedom was in consonance 
with the bounds of high morality and the 
king Shri Ramchandra himself was the 
personification of all that was noblest and 
virtuous in human character. He was an 
ideal king, an ideal husband and the most 
obedient son of his father. Sita, on the other 
hand was a perfect model of a virtuous 
woman. Brotherly devotion of Lakshmari 
and Bharat and the loyalty of the people of 
Ayodhya to their beloved king Shri Ram¬ 
chandra, present a vivid picture of the society 
that existed in those glorious days. Compara¬ 
tive study of these two periods of ancient 
Indian History has a lesson for the present 
generation that an orderly growth of the 
society is possible in a community of people, 
who regulate their lives on ethical principles 
and abide by the social laws of the commu¬ 
nity. 

For the uplift of the masses or a commu¬ 
nity, more important than literacy, to my 
mind, is the improvement of the ‘Samskaras’ 
of the people. That way lies the solution of 
our race. ‘Have good Samskaras in the coming, 
generation, ’ should be our slogan and watch¬ 
word. The solution of our many-fold pro** 
blems-social, political, economic-lies in britK 
ging up a race of men and women with noble! 
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'Samskaras*. Starting of a few more schools, 
industrial institutions or factories are a*mere 
eye-wash* Thai is merely touching the sur¬ 
face, If the root cause of the malady is to be 
removed, we should start institutions where 
greatest possible attention should be paid on 
improving the Samskaras of the coming gene¬ 
ration, Every school, every college ar\d every 
industry should set apart at least a 45 minut¬ 
es period to be devoted to the study of Sanskrit 
books, which will improve the people’s 
Samskaras and widen their mental 'horizon. 
If necessary these books should be translated 
in the current language of the country. 


Of course, initial difficulty will be them. 
It is difficult to find capable teachers to do 
the job. But these considerations should not 
deter us to take the step. Once, the principle 
step is decided upon, these are all matters of 
detail which will follow. 

Literary education coupled with such 
religious education as I have advocated in 
the preceding paragraphs, should be the 
birth-right of every Indian for which the 
state and the society are responsible, Negli- 
gence in this essential matter tantamounts 
to thoughtless pursuit of shadow at the cost 
of substance. 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES INSTITUTE AND ITS SUCCESS 

By R. L. Dixit, 

Member, Adarsh Seva Sanglia, Pohri., (Gwalior). 


W ITH the revival of Khadi Industry as 
a subsidiary occupation to the village 
people ushers in a new age of revivalism 
in village industries, the list of which now 
includes a number of other industries such 
as, hand-made-paper-making, bee-keeping, 
oil-pressing, tanning, hand-made-match¬ 
making, button-making, soap making etc. 
In the wake of Swadeshi spirit and the in¬ 
creasing patronage of the people to these 
industries many more are likely to follow in 
the near future. 

It is high time to start a large number of 
village industries institutes to produce enough 
workers to organise cottage industries in 7 
lacs of villages in India, Of course, A. I. V. 
I. A. & a few other private associations have 
started a number of training institutes for 
cottage, industries, and a good number of 
workers have already been turned out. 
Without in any way minimising the im¬ 
portance of these training institutions I have 
felt it necessary to place a few constructive 
suggestions for their improvement, based as 
these suggestions are on the practical 


difficulties we have come across in conduct¬ 
ing the cottage industries institute of the 
Adarsh Seva Sangha for the last many years. 

It is a well known fact that the present 
day system of education in this country 
kills initiative and originality. It is very 
rare to find a product of this mechanical 
system of education to be able to organise or 
to conduct an institution, or an industrial 
organisation independently. A few diligent 
ones of these products have been found to 
fit in subordinate positions to do the behests 
of their superiors. But as independent orga* 
nisers they have been known to be utter 
failures, has been our common experience. 
It is a question of vital national concern that 
our cottage industries workers should not be 
the carbon copies of the products of our 
educational institutions, for in the present 
condition of the country it is not possible to 
have two sets of workers one above the 
other to organise cottage industries in 
villages. 

The object of training a worker for 
organising cottage industries ought to be to 
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tutn oat a finished product capable of orga¬ 
nising the industries independently in the 
villages under his charge. For, immediately 
after his training he is expected to go to 
a village and settle there to organise effi¬ 
ciently the industry he has been trained in. 
He is there to*carry on his work under all 
possible odds. He must have hia own ini¬ 
tiative to study the requirements of the vil¬ 
lages, and to find out the natural resources 
for the development of various cottage indus¬ 
tries. Through propaganda and personal 
influence he is expected to win the people 
over to revive certain died out industries for 
which their local conditions provide certain 
advantages, and he must have a capacity to 
demonstrate in a practical way that such an 
industry if adopted can be made a financial 
success adding to the income and prosperity 
of the village people. 

Judged by the results in -practical work¬ 
ing, the writer regrets to mention that a 
large percentage of our trained workers in 
cottage industries have been found ‘to be 
woefully inefficient to organise or to run an 
industry independently. With a few ex¬ 
ceptions here and there of those workers who 
were already possessing administrative ex¬ 
perience or organising capacity, and merely 
went to join these training institutes to equip 
themselves with technical knowledge in a 
particular industry, there is nothing much 
encouraging to be said in favour of our raw 
young products. I have closely come in 
contact with a number of trained workers in 
cottage industries who are put in the charge 
to run the same industry in our institute, 
that they have been trained in. One of them 
when asked to organise the industry according 
to the scheme sanctioned by his institute, 
found himself all at sea and incapable of 
making a start in the direction. Similar was 
the experience in the case of two other trained 
workers who failed to make any beginning 
independently. To save the situation our 
Sangha had to depute one of its experienced 
but non-technical member to organise the 
cottage industries section, and these trained 
workers were put under him to receive further 
training in organisation and practicaj working. 
Had it not been for the good management 
of this non-technical member* the training in 
cottage industries -received by these* young 


men would not have been of any practical 
utility to our institution. 

There are some basic causes as to why 
a majority of our trained workers are found 
inefficient in the practical field of work. To 
begin with these workers have not had any 
original liking or aptitude to learn any of the 
cottage industries, and they have not made 
any choice of their own to learn one. By 
an accident they were picked up or selected 
by one of the public institutions or a govern¬ 
ment department to receive the training. The 
motive in the case of these candidates being 
more or less the same as with other exa¬ 
minees to pass a public examination with an 
emphasis on theoretical training or learning 
to teach or to demonstrate the process of 
working of an industry. In the institution to 
which he returns after his training he expects 
the industries as completely organised as he 
has found in the other institute where he 
received his training. As is the .case, when 
he fails to find things kept ready for him, he 
does not know his way to make a start for 
himself. At this pioneering stage of the 
development of cottage industries the essen¬ 
tial qualification that we need in our trained 
workers is the capacity of organisation which 
unfortunately most of our products lack. 

Institutional environment of the training 
institute where he receives his training does 
not very much differ from public schools or 
seminaries. He is provided with all sorts of 
facilities and has very little chance to exer¬ 
cise his own powers of initiative. The asso¬ 
ciations and the congenial surroundings sus¬ 
tain his interest in his training which he suc¬ 
cessfully and creditably finishes after passing 
a certain prescribed test. This entire process 
of training does not provide any chance to 
develop powers of initiative and originality 
in the workers. 

In the course of this training the finan¬ 
cial and the economic aspect of the industry 
is completely lost sight of. During his 
training the worker has not been made to 
learn the most essential part of the training 
which is, to be able to make himself self- 
supporting on the industry that he has 
learnt. This draw-back in training makes 
him an impractical schemer who does not 
know the essential link between investment 
and its out-turn, 
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Provision of salaried jobs to the workers 
by the Rural Reconstruction DepartmenVand 
the public institutions have further intro¬ 
duced an element of unreality about this 
training, and a salary paid cottage industries 
worker can hardly realise what it is to make a 
cottage industry economically paying. 

It is no wonder then if such products 
turn out to be inefficient workers and in¬ 
capable to popularise an industry among the 
masses. A few suggestions are laid down 
here which if adopted by our training insti¬ 
tutes will greatly improve the quality of 
trained workers. 

(1) A candidate before he is selected to 
receive training in cottage industries should 
pass through a test both theoretical and practi¬ 
cal. Among other things, he should pass 
through the following preliminary psycho¬ 
logical test:— 

1. Whether he possesses the organising 
capacity. 

2. Whether he has the quality of re¬ 
sourcefulness. 

3. Whether he can adjust in the village 
surroundings. 

4. Whether he has tenacity of pur¬ 
pose to stick to a programme and 
make it a success. 

For the theoretical test, a questionnaire 
may be prepared to be answered by the 
candidate and as for the practical, the candidate 
should be deputed to a neighbouring village 
to stay there for a week or so, mix with the 
people, and call information from them on a 
set number of questions. 

For reference to the above mentioned 
practical and theoretical questions to be put 
to the candidate to test his capacity, his 
interest in village work, and the promotion 
of cottage industries, please refer to the 
questionnaire published in the November, 
1940 issue of The Rural India on pages 
630-632. 

(2) The candidate be asked to produce a 
testimonial regarding his keen interest in 
serving the villagers from some prominent 
person of his province or locality whose 


services for villages have been recognised by 
the public at large. 

(3) The institutions should take a 
great care in making a selection of candidates 
from amongst their workers or students. The 
people selected for training must be matured 
in age with some experience of fife. 

(4) During the course of his training 
the candidate should be made aware of the 
history of the birth and the growth of the 
industry in the past, the causes of its decay 
and ruin, and the future possibilities of its 
revival and expansion. 

(5) The training institute should main¬ 
tain a record of work done by the student 
from the day he joins the institute. A copy 
of the monthly record should be sent to the 
place or the institution from where the candi¬ 
date comes, and a similar copy be also sup¬ 
plied to the candidate mentioning among 
other things the following points specifically: - 

(a) Working hours of the candidate in 
a month. 

(b) The actual turn-out of the month 
of the candidate. 

(c) The capital lay out in raw material 
etc. 

(d) The candidate’s expenses for the 
month. 

(e) Monthly profit or loss in training 
the candidate. 

(f) Net sale price of the articles manu¬ 
factured or produced by the candi¬ 
date. 

(6) To give practical training to the 
student he should be asked to submit a scheme 
for three months to organise and run the 
industry independently in some of the villages 
nearby. 

(7) The candidate who satisfies the 
authorities of the training institute in running 
the industry independently should be declared 
successful. No candidate, in my opinion, 
who has not shown his capacity as an in¬ 
dependent organiser of the industry, should 
be qualified as a trained cottage industries 
worker. „ 



the Non-Violent wav 

By b C. Kumarappa 


T HERE is no such thing as a universal 
single principle of nation building. Each 
nation has to evolve the principles it would 
like to follow in the light of its own ideals 
and goal. Every nation’s history, social 
organisation etc., will show some philosophy 
of life running through it all, be it conscious 
or unconscious. An analysis of the economic 
aspect of the activities of the people of Great 
Britain will disclose an emphasis on durability 
which is a strain developed by capitalism. In 
America, on the other hand, durability is at a 
discount. They do not want to manufacture 
a Rolls Royce that will run for generations 
but they build for utility and uptodateness. 
It does not matter to them how prosaic 
an article may look as long as it serves its 
purpose well. In Germany the stake is on 
efficiency while in modern Japan, which has 
to enter highly competetive markets, the 
objective has been cheapness. These nations 
have not deliberately set out with such 
motives but these characteristics have come 
into bold relief through their unconcious 
striving. Perhaps Soviet Russia is the only 
country which has set out to work with a 
predetermined philosophy of life based on 
equality of distribution with a plentiful 
supply of material goods for everyone. 

China, India and oldtime Japan reveal a 
state of affairs based on a philosophy of live 
and let-live, arisjng out of the principle of 
non-violence. 

The Two Methods 

. Economic evolution pan be directed in 
two ways—in the normal way and the. hot¬ 
house way* In Western Europe it has been 
brought about by the first method by letting 
the powerful and the self-centred control 



affairs in their own interests. This was 
achieved with comparatively little external 
force but took a longer time. While Russia 
using the hot house method took extremely 
short time but with the use of considerable 
external violence. For the non-violent only 
the normal slow way is available. 

If we are to rebuild India what shall our 
plan be? If we decide on the principle of 
non-violence then on what lines shall we 
proceed? 

Internal Discipline 

A nation’s life can be led nqa-violently 
only if: all its activities can go on automata 
cally without the application of external force. 
Such an organisation calls for a considerable 
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amount of self-discipline in the people. The 
personality of every citizen has to be fiigbly 
developed, the social structure being built on 
duties rather than on rights on individuals. 
Emphasis on rights loads to conflict while a 
studied discharge of duties creates goodwill. 
As man evolves his directive force has to be 
from within, a form of self-discipline. This 
state of development involves considerable 
amount of training and time. In a state of 
this nature external discipline signified by the 
Police, Army, Navy and the air-foree will be 
unnecessary and so will have no place. 

Centralised Industries 

Where non-violence is the guiding princi¬ 
ple there can be no injustice or exploitation. 
The State services must be of use to every- 
body as taxes collected from the masses can¬ 
not be spent on the classes. Therefore, all 
centralised industries which depend so largely 
on Governmental aids cannot be left in pri¬ 
vate hands. They have to be run for the 
benefit of the people and not for profit. 

Natural Resources 

Forests, mines and minerals will be 
regarded as the property of the nation collec¬ 
tively and so cannot be exploited under 
private management. The raw materials 
they yield should be the sources of employ¬ 
ment for the nation in the process of conver¬ 
sion into finished goods and hence the export 
of raw materials will be tantamount to the 
sale of a birthright and must never be counte¬ 
nanced. Only the surplus finished goods and 
luxury articles can be sent out of the country. 

Distribution 

Labour saving devices as well as centra¬ 
lisation of production can be used only in 
industries under Government ownership for 
the convenience of the public. All other 
units must be cottage units run on a profit 
motive. Centralised units when run on profit 


motive have a tendency to accumulate wealth 
in a few hands. This is inimical to national 
wealth. The nation’s wealth does not con¬ 
sist in its number of millionaires, but in its 
equitable distribution of wealth. Looked at 
from this point of view an increasing number 
of millionaires in a nation may Connote the 
the growing poverty of the people. Decen¬ 
tralised units being an excellent mechanism 
for distribution of wealth have to be insisted 
on if we aim at the welfare of the nation. 

Democracy 

The essence of democracy is present 
when a large measure of executive and legis¬ 
lative power is in the hands of the citizen. 
The more such powers are delegated the 
farther is such a state from real democracy. 
In other words, real democracy can only exist 
when practically every citizen is a law unto 
himself. Hence the need to develop self 
discipline to attain democracy. Decentralised 
units of production are good schools for the 
development of initiative, resourcefulness and 
self-discipline. Hence for the development 
of true democracy decentralisation of indus¬ 
tries is essential while centralisation is a 
denial of democracy. 

Our considerations show that if we 
desire to develop a state based on non-viol¬ 
ence we have to cultivate self-discipline in 
the citizen by the normal but slow way, 
restrict centralisation to public utilities, ex¬ 
ports to surplus or finished goods, emphasise 
distribution of wealth rather than accumula¬ 
tion and train the citizen to fulfil his duties 
rather than insist on his rights. When we 
have disciplined every citizen to decide and 
act correctly in the general interests of society 
basing his life on his duties we shall be 
attaining real democracy which needs no 
external coersion to make the citizen go in 
the way he should. 
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PLANNED CO-OPERATION 

By Radhakamal Mukerjee 


Co-4peratflm, a many-sided approach 

O-OPERATION has succeeded best in 
those regions in India where it has not 
been a mere economic movement, but has 
improved along with business methods the 
moral and social standards of the villager. 
Since co-operation touches the social tissue, 
no success can attain the efforts of the co- 
operator unless co-operation forms a phase 
of a many-sided advance, a part of an entire 
rural reconstruction movement. In those 
spacious days of early co-operation the lead¬ 
ers of the movement were on the whole more 
anxious for records of the number of Co¬ 
operative Societies and of membership, 
without paying due heed to real stability and 
solidity of the movement, rooted as these are 
in better living and farming and improvement 
of business methods and of credit-worthiness. 

Not merely the forces responsible for a 
quick mushroom growth of Co-operative 
Societies were largely responsible for the 
present debacle, but the agricultural depres¬ 
sion reduced the cultivator's source of income 
and credit between 1928 and 1933 from 61 
per cent, in Bengal to 35 per cent, in the 
United Provinces. 

In other countries the Government has 
stepped in by a forward currency and agri¬ 
cultural policy, reduction of the interest rate 
on loans and State-aid to crop finance and 
marketing to over the economic effects of the 
slump; but in India nothing effective was 
done in this connection and the effects of the 
agricultural depression were aggravated by 
the cumulative effects of violation of both 
business and moral principles in co-operative 
n&aiicc. ■■■■.. 


Planning is essential not merely for the 
rehabilitation of the bankrupt societies, for 
their integration into improved societies, and 
for reorganising the arrangement and agen¬ 
cies for short-term and long-term credit but 
also, and what is more essential, for relating 
the Co-operative Movement to the improve, 
ment of crop practice, crop marketing and 
rural reconstruction generally. 

As long as the Co-operative Movement 
does not link itself with the entire range of 
methods and agencies for the improvement of 
income and credit-worthiness of the cultiva¬ 
tor, it cannot be rescued from the mire of 
bankruptcy and the rut of business ineffici¬ 
ency into which it has fallen. 

Rehabilitation of bankrupt cultivators 

A Co-operative Movement which aims at 
strengthening the economic position of the 
weak by association with the strong will be 
untrue to itself if it seeks to eliminate the 
weak from its protection in a drastic manner. 
Instead of ousting the cultivators who have 
now become insolvent and are likely to be so 
without adequate means of life, efforts should 
be made to rehabilitate and restore them to 
the care of the Co-operative Movement, The 
extent of relief to such distressed farmers can 
only be gauged by a careful economic inves¬ 
tigation of the repaying capacity and the 
value of land of each member of the society, 
which will be preliminary to assessment of 
the repaying capacity of the societies and the 
assets of the Central Banks. It is noteworthy 
that while almost ail the provinces of India 
have found that a not inconsiderable propor¬ 
tion of the debt of members to the Societies 
is utmlisable, it is only in Bihar and the 
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Central Provinces that a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of agricultural costs and profits, land 
values and repaying capacity of the cultivator 
has been undertaken by the Co-operative 
Department in several representative regions. 
Under present conditions agriculture is a 
submarginal occupation offering no profits for 
abbot half the cultivators in the crowded 
regions of the Ganges Valley, where holdings 
have become uneconomic due to continuous 
sub-division. It is probable that members 
of Co-operative Societies are better* off than 
the average cultivator and that those who are 
now bankrupt will not represent half the 
farming population. But since the propor¬ 
tion of bankrupt cultivators will be considera¬ 
ble, we have to rehabilitate their credit by 
means of subsidies, by reduction of the burden 
of mortgage and other loans, and other 
measures. 

While it is certain that we can no longer 
permit the bankrupt to drag down the well- 
to-do cultivators to a common doom spelt 
by the ruin of the Co-operative Movement, it 
is equally definite that the Government must 
enable the bankrupt cultivators to make 
arrangements with the Co-operative Societies 
and outside creditors and afford them facili¬ 
ties for reduction or conversion of old debts 
regarded as too onerous or unredeemable. 
The recent debt legislation of Denmark, where 
the farmer’s indebtedness led to the collapse 
of farms, is worthy of serious consideration 
not merely in Bihar but also in the other 
provinces of India. The Danish Government 
has in the first instance relieved the farmers 
by the establishment of Crisis Funds for the 
grant of subsidies to the most distressed 
farmers in order to put them in a position to 
pay their mortgage and fiscal charges. Forty 
two million crowns were distributed among 
1S5,000 farmers, i. e. 67 per cent of all the 
fanners in the country. Another country in 
Euro{W which has paid a direct subsidy to the 
distressed farmers during the agricultural 


depression is Italy. Short-term loans have 
here been converted into long-period debt, 
and the State undertakes to pay a part of the 
repayment instalments to the extent of 2} per 
cent. The State has also granted a contri¬ 
bution towards the payment of interest for 
loans payable in five annual! instalments 
obtained from agricultural banks. 

It seems necessary that in order to avert 
the present crisis for the cultivators, and the 
stampede of credit caused by the emergent 
debt legislation the Government should find 
money for the creation of a Rehabilitation 
Fund, like that of Denmark, to lighten the 
burden of mortgage debt and of interest and 
rent payable by distressed tenants to be distri¬ 
buted among the latter according to deter¬ 
mined principles. Secondly, the Danish 
Government has by law facilitated the conver¬ 
sion to loans at a lower rate of interest of the 
loans granted by the mortgage credit com¬ 
panies. The application of the Danish and 
Italian precedents to Bihar conditions may 
be as follows:—The Government after reduc¬ 
ing the claims of Co-operative Societies and 
outside creditors by, say, 50 per cent on the 
ground of the fall of agricultural prices, which 
calls for revision of contractual obligations, 
will contribute a portion of the repayment in¬ 
stalments. The Government will also grant 
loans covering the remainder of the liability 
to the bankrupt cultivators on the basis of 
mortgage of their holdings to the State on 
these conditions; freedom from payments for 
ten years, and afterwards, payment by in¬ 
stalments, and a rate of interest not exceeding 
4§ per cent The Government will raise 
money by issuing debentures on the basis of 
the mortgaged properties. To obtain the 
loan, the tenant’s debt must exceed the mort¬ 
gage value of the holding by at least 10 per 
cent, while file loan itself cannot egoeed 25 
per cent the mortgage value of the property 
and must be guaranteed by a mortgage not 
exceeding 10 per cent of the value erf the 
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property. In lieu of the subsidy and facility 
of credit offered by Government it may be 
insisted upon that in the succession the 
tenants* holding should pass undivided to 
one person (the preferred heir). The charges 
burdening the succession (including the mort¬ 
gage debt) must be met as far as possible out 
of fortune other than the landed property. No 
new debt can be incurred without the consent 
of the Co-operative Society or the land mort¬ 
gage bank, which has rehabilitated the credit 
of the cultivator. Loans out of this Reha¬ 
bilitation Fund will be granted also to Co¬ 
operative Societies and private money-lenders 
in order to enable them to meet the difficulties 
that may arise in consequence of the applica¬ 
tion of the law on the moratorium. The 
present debt legislation of the major provinces 
of India, which only provides for cumpulsory 
scaling-down of debts and rate of interest and 
application of a moratorium, and too greatly 
sacrifices the creditors without making any 
arrangement for the financial recovery of the 
bankrupt cultivators aggravates the crisis of 
agricultural indebtedness. In the debt relief 
legislation of many agricultural countries in 
Europe importance was given as much to* the 
adjustment or conciliation of debts as to the 
conversion of loans guaranteed by mortgages 
on farms with a view to the repayment of 
debts to creditors by instalments over a 
series of years and contribution by the State 
towards the repayment of instalments and the 
payment of interest. 

In Germany the scheme of conversion of 
debts was facilitated by the credit granted by 
the Bank for German Industrial Securities, 
and the necessary resources for the relief of 
indebtedness, Amounting to a total of 600 
millions ft M«, were drawn to a large extent 
from a hind formed by levies imposed on 
industry. The Reich guarantees up to 25 
per cent of the loan granted under the 
conditions ifldkaated in the event of the 
nonpayment of tbe mortgage loins credited 


in relieving the indebtedness. In Bulgaria 
where 'the law has reduced both the amount 
of interest and the amount of interest and 
the amount of debt of farmers, and exemp¬ 
ted from sale the debtor’s land up to 5 
hectares, the reduction of debts is simi¬ 
larly made up out of an Amortisation Fund 
to which the State assigns the proceeds of the 
tax on vocations and the supplementary tax 
on total income. In Switzerland the Con¬ 
federation and the Cantons both pay 5 million 
francs a. year as subsidy to an Amortisation 
Fund created for the relief of indebtedness. 
In Bihar it is worthy of serious consideration 
whether such an Amortisation Fund could be 
created out of new taxes on industry and pro¬ 
fessions, the resources of which could be uti¬ 
lised both for subsidy to distressed farmers 
and the conversions of debts and repayment 
to money-lendeis who renounce a part of their 
credit. 

Credit and Consolidation of Holdings 

A more effective and permanent method 
of rehabilitating credit for the bankrupt culti¬ 
vators is to make their cultivation profitable 
through consolidation of holdings and of 
croppings and through co-operative or collec¬ 
tive farming. Many prejudices have to be 
overcome, many old customs abjured before 
we can eliminate the present serious draw¬ 
backs of (scatteredness and) fragmentation of 
holdings. The Government should take 
practical steps through legislation and other¬ 
wise to make agriculture economical for 
small tenants who now distribute themselves 
between farming and agricultural labour, and 
for agricultural partners and hired farm 
hands, who are landless but who crowd 
on to the land for eking out a bare living. 
The intractable feature^ of the present 
agricultural crisis in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal is that probably half 
the number of holdings, at least in the 
crowded districts, has become uneconomical. 
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Jh A# Punjab 20 per neat of the J#nd 
owners hold less than one acte of/Uiul 
In Ad United Provinces more than 50 per 
cent of holdings are below the economic size. 
In Bihar tbeaverage size of holdings is 
eeMrpled to be only 1.33 acres in Saraa; 
1;5I acres in Patna; and 1.82 acres in Muza- 
iarpur and 1.85 acres in Darbhanga, The 
minimum subsistence holding for the culttva- 
tors’ family cannot be less than 4 to 5'acres 
in North Bihar, Vast sums of money sent 
by emigrants from Bengal and Assam to tbe 
villages are the mainstay of cultivation of 
under-sized holdings in North Bihar and the 
eastern and central districts of the U. P. 
But of late the tide of emigration has ebbed, 
while the rate of population increase has 
tended to accelerate, increasing the proportion 
of uneconomic holdings through fractional*- 
sation. In Bengal three-fourths of the agri¬ 
cultural families possess holdings below the 
economic size of 5 acres and 46 per cent of 
the families hold less than 2 acres each. 

Small tenants in undersized holdings are 
hardly occupied for more than 200 days in 
the ym< Intensive farming is tbe only 
method available for the masses or people in 
Northern India for the improvement of income 
and credit. But intensive farming is being 
jeopardised by the excessive fractionalisation 
of holdings, which more than any other single 
factor is responsible for the poverty of debt- 
ridden cultivators, and the deterioration of 
soil fertility and animal power through the 
abolition of the practices qI fodder cultivation 
and fallowing which formerly aided towards 
nitrogen fixation in the eoil. There is no 
possibility of rehabilitating intensive farming 
oxoept by overcoming the handicap of 
stAdiyiskm of holdings by either consolida 
tion of ioWings oi consolidation on the 
bass^p village will have to 

be 4?*^ to the,crops cultivated 

attd say, two; 

compact 


land and the other in the relatively high land 
which grows reft*. This will msare both 
security mad tbs economic advantage of 
compact farming. In the tube-well region in 
U. P. and m other areas as well, ocmaoUdation 
of propping converts the appearance ofthe 
village area to that of a single form consisting 
of fields of cane, wheat and other crops 
instead of the chess-board appearance of the 
land of most villages. The individual still 
owns his particular portion of any one block 
and he may still farm it as a separate unit; 
but dose association of persons growing the 
same crop invariably leads to co-operative 
work on the block as a whole; it makes the 
utilization of co-operatively owned implements 
easier, and it facilitates the demonstration of 
improvement and stimulates rivalry towards 
better production. 

Consolidation of cropping is easier than 
consolidation of holdings by co-operative 
societies, though the latter has achieved 
remarkable success in the Punjab, where there 
are now about 700 co-operative consolidation 
societies, and the area consolidated from 1921 
to 1937 was about 800,000 acres. In U. P. 
there are now about 130 co-operative societies 
and the total area consolidated so far is about 
56,000 bighas. The Punjab has deputed one 
Assistant Registrar and 15 Inspectors of 
co-operative societies and 180 Sub-Inspectors 
to this phase of the Co-operative Movement. 

Co-operative and Collective Farming 

Ostrich provinces which would apt re¬ 
examine the present credit situation of the Co¬ 
operative Movement norfacdeconomic realism 
in the debt-ridden and credit-unworthy villages 
are leading the Co-operative Movement to 
further futility and disaster. Jo facilitate 
credit for the, mass of small temmtsw^o bave 
now sunk below the qiedif line, it ls wenfial 
to improve the seakpf farm^g gs the basis # 
credit by magns ^^ It .M ■ 
pfqfrpfri*. du e -4Ftithe minority 
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of holdings have reached an uneconomical 
size te problem can only be solved by 
legislation making it Compulsory for 1 the 
cultivators to accept f&stripment when the 
cultivators of more than say, one-third of the 
cultivated am of' the village agree to conso¬ 
lidation. Co-operative and Collective Farm¬ 
ing Societies should also be organised which 
should pool bullocks, ploughs and seeds and 
undertake agricultural operations in common. 
It has been the practice of small cultivators 
to borrow seeds and bullocks from among 
themselves when they cannot obtain credit 
from the moneylender. As the latter has 
become shyer due to the recent debt relief 
legislation, the cultivator has curtailed his 
expenses for the preparation of the land and 
is getting a lower crop-yield, and here and 
there land also remains fallow. The situation 
can be successfully tackled by the establish¬ 
ment of the Collective Farming Society 
through which the small tenants may 
organise themselves for joint-ownership of 
cattle; joint cultivation and an equitable 
sharing of the produce in consolidated holdings 
according to the quota of labour from each 
family estimated by some predetermined 
form or standard. * 

Co-operation and the Land-less Class 

But e collective farming societies 
woujd be eyen more necessary for the landless 
classes. In the U. P. agricultural labourers, 
numbering about 34 lakhs in 1931, had 
increased^ by almost 10 lakhs since 1921 at 
tbe ea^NU^ of tmants who have either lost 
tb*^/^ derived more 

income from .labour then from cultivation* 
In Bihar# there are whole villages of entirely 


landless population, who eke out a scanty 
living on raakai in favourable months and 
are unemployed and starve in lean months. 
The number of agricultural labourers here is 
39.7 lakhs; these increased by 19 per cent 
between 1921 and 1931; and now form 19 
per cent of the total agricultural population. 
For every 25 non-cultivating landlords and 
tenants, there are about 72£ agricultural 
labourers in Bihar, as compared with 200 
labourers in the U. P. As the pressure of 
population on the soil increases and holdings 
become sub-divided and uneconomical, mtfre 
tenants join the vast army of agricultural 
labourers or become earth-diggers and road- 
menders or leave for Bengal and Assam for 
domestic service, plantation and other labour. 
Many agricultural labourers who k do not 
leave the village are reduced through 
indebtedness to the position of serfs, bound 
hand and foot for generations to the holdings 
where they toil and moil without having the 
wherewithal to pay off ancestral debts. 

Public opinion should be so focussed and 
mobilised on this problem that all landlords 
and tenants declare on a fixed day that they 
set free all their bond servants, as it has 
recently been done for the Dublas in Bombay. 
Agricultural wages paid in kind should be 
standardized, and perhaps a minimum wage 
fixed at 5 annas per diem. It will be neces¬ 
sary also for Government to start a Re¬ 
settlement Department, as in Italy and the 
U. S. A., for opening onLnew lands in such 
sparsely populated dfcfeicta as Kheri, Goode, 
Bahraich in the U. P. or Champaran, Purhea 
and Bhagaipur in Bihar and tffo in dicta 
Nagpur for colonization fry the discharged 
serfs. Co-dperative lfocd tomt iCn and settle- 
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meat Societies in the uncultivated wastes 
under the supervision of Government will be 
helpful, The experience of the co-operative 
coioaheatioa scheme at Gosaba in the 
Sundarban* should have its lessons for this 
province, Finally, Collective Farming 
Societies should be established in villages 
wherever the landless population forms more 
than a fifth of the total population, and these 
would obtain land on tenant lease from the 
Zamindars and parcel it out among the 
land-less classes for their joint cultivation. 
Co-operation may be used as an effective 
implement in stabilizing bankrupt tenants 
and agricultural labourers. In planned co¬ 
operation the reorganisation • of primary 
societies is impossible without rehabilitating 
many members, who have now lost solvency 
and this necessitates organisation on a wide 
scale of collective farming for bringing up the 
latter to the line of normal credit. 

The Multiple Purpose Society : 

Enforcement of Co-operative Marketing 

With the rehabilitation of the weaker 
members the primary societies will gain in 
strength. As their outstandings will b? 
reduced by writing off a portion of their dues, 
the Central Banks will also have to reduce 
their dues from the Primary Societies pro 
tanto. Where the societies become too small 
after weeding out the undesirables, their size 
may be expanded to include as many well-to- 
do cultivators in the village as possible. Old 
members whose debts may be scaled down 
would require a reasonable period for the 
repayment of their loans. It will be necessary 
in my view in i be internet of ensuring prompt 
x^payment ii^d avoidingchancm of default to 
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prevent private sale of crops by the members. 
The Co operative Societies themselves will 
have to organise the storage and sale of the 
major crops. In other words, the m&e 
credit society will have to transform itself into 
a Multiple Purposes Society, k backed by 
legislation prohibiting cultivators from 
utilising the sale-proceeds of their produce 
without first paying off the societies’ debts, 
subject of course to the prior claims of land 
revenue and rent. The English Agricultural 
Credits Act, 1928, includes a provision 
making it illegal for members to dispose off 
the crops before meeting the dues of the 
Co-operative Societies. In view of the 
assistance which cultivators and primary 
societies will obtain from the public exchequer 
the cultivators cannot reasonably object to 
their being compelled to dispose of crops only 
through the co-operative sales society. 

In several agricultural countries in 
Europe crop finance or short-term credit from 
season to season is given on the basis of the 
bank or co-operative society having a lien on 
the crop, and warrants, backed by agricultural 
produce, have currency as simple commercial 
bills. In Egypt the agricultural credit 
establishment of *the Government grants loans 
in cash or in kind in the form of seeds and 
fertilisers, such loans being secured on the 
crops themselves. Crops are sold through 
the agency of this establishment I was 
delightfully surprised to find in the villages of 
France during a visit to their cooperative 
societies that hardly any crop worth anything 
is bought and sold privately, such being the 
hold of the co-operative organisation cm life 
farmer's life. In Hungary the form of 
advances is known as ^gira cr^ 
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credit granted against standing crops. In 
South Africa tiie law lays down that where 
in any area 75 per cent of the producers are 
co operatively organised and handle 75 per 
cent of the product, the Minister may, at the 
request of suqh organisation, prescribe that 
ail producers of that agricultural product 
within that area shall sell their product 
through the co-operative society or company. 

In India, as in the case of compulsory 
restripment and consolidation, the percentage 
should be brought down to a much lower 
figure, say, 33 per cent of the producers, who 
may compel the rest to market their crops 
through the co-operative sales organisation. 
It will be expedient to run the marketing side 
of the co-operative society on a limited 
liability basis, introducing not merely well- 
to-do cultivators but also banias and money¬ 
lenders who have so far fought shy of 
co-operative societies because of the principle 
of unlimited liability. It will be to the 
interests of the bania, when co-operative 
marketing is forced on the village, to build 
a warehouse or godown which may earn some 
rent from the co-operative society. On the 
other hand, the co-operative society will gain 
both from the bania’s experience and 
investment of share capital. Some societies 
in the U. P. combine both the principles of 
limited and unlimited liability for different 
functions. In the rectification and re-organi- 
sation programme we should not make a 
fetish of the unlimited liability principle as 
we did in the past, but should organize the 
multiple purposes society on the limited 
H&biiity principle retaining unlimited liability 
for the credit side of the business of the 
society. 


In a system of organised warehouses 
where* the cultivators* crops may be stored 
from season to season the co-operative society 
will lend money against warehouse receipts, 
and the banias who are members of the 
society may materially help the successful 
working of the warehouses due to their long 
and intimate connection with the grain 
markets of the country. 

Co-operation, an Offensive on All Fronts 

As the standards of rural living, marke¬ 
ting and business improve, different agencies 
of rural uplift will develop, and this both in 
the single village as well as in the circles 
or groupings of villages, which become 
broader units of economic attack as represen¬ 
ted by Central Banks, Marketing Boards 
and Union Panchayats. On the other hand, 
activities in the different fields of agriculture, 
co-operation, sanitation, education an<l so on 
act and react upon one another. That is 
essentially the meaning of rural planning. 

Agriculture prospers through improve¬ 
ment of credit and marketing facilities by 
co-operation and of the technique of manuring, 
irrigation and farming practice by agricultural 
field demonstration. The advantages of 
cheap credit are nullified if farming be 
inefficient or if farmers waste money over 
social expenditure and litigation, or become 
chronic victims of malaria. Organised marke¬ 
ting fails if the farmers do not select their 
seeds nor consolidate their cropping and 
holdings. One of the striking+instances of 
linking agricultural, marketing and credit 
improvements together is afforded by the 
Cane Growers* Co-operative Societies in the 
U. P., and Bihar. An all-sided programme, 
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including improvement of seeds, manuring 
and agricultural implements, construction of 
roads, marketing and the building up of 
'a common-good fund* has been characteristic 
of this co-operative effort But surely such 
a concerted offensive has touched only $e 
fringe of agriculture. All the major crops 
ahd not merely the cash crops should be 
brought under the scope of the Co-operative 
Multiple Purposes Society for agricultural 
production, credit and marketing. Co-opera¬ 
tive education should also embrace social 
reform. The excessive burden of unecono¬ 
mical and superfluous cattle on tiny holdings 
is to-day a most serious handicap of small 
farming. No benefits from the improvement 
of food supply or distribution of good breeding 
bulls can accrue nor co-operative dairying 


succeed if farmers do not get rid bf die present 
prejudice for the maintenance of useless, 
superfluous beasts. Finally, the social and 
economic aims of co-operation are vitiated if 
the peasantry multiply without restraint, 
outreaching not merely the out-turns of their 
fields but also the facilities of* education and 
sanitation that may be provided. Thus 
planned co-operation must be an offensive on 
all fornts. Weakness or indefensibility in 
one sector will establish the foe in no time 
within the entire territory. The peasant’s 
life with its inefficiency, simplicity, fear and 
ignorance is one undivided whole, and that 
rural programme succeeds which can improve 
him from all sides, economically, socially and 
morally. 

—The Indian Co-operative Review. 


SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF SUGARCANE 

Ten Commandments To Guide Growers 

4 ' 

1. Plough the land deep when in suitable condition^neither too wet nor too dry. To 
secure the best results, leave at least a fortnight between ploughing and clod crushing and 
between the opening of furrows and planting. 

2. Green manure your crop. Use sattn for light soils and dhaincha for heavy soils. 
Never take bajri, kharif jowar or ground nut before a cane crop. 

3. Maintain four feet -spacing between furrows and do not use more than 10,000 sects 
per acre. Use only the improved varieties recommended by the Agricultural Department. 
Finish your planting before February. 

4. Do not apply more than 300 lb. nitrogen in top-dressings. Use sulphate of ammonia 
and oil cakes in the proportion of 1:2. Use more cake, if sulphate nitrogen is dear. On no 
account, give a higher dose of nitrogen from sulphate of ammonia than from cake manures. 

5. Do not flood the land. Give less water during the period of germination and when 
the crop is young. Increase the dose during the early monsoon conditions when cane begins 
its rapid growth. Decrease the dose when flowering begins and the crop starts ripening. 

6. During the hot weather, interculture your crop soon after every irrigation. 

7. Harvest cane when fully ripe. Judge ripeness by a sacchrometer. This instrument, 
which coats about Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 5-0-0, is easily used by any intelligent cane-grower. 

8. Uv mills that give a good extraction of juice. 

9. Boil oo a furnace that has got an ash pit and grating. These ensure better burning 
and economy in fuel* 

10. After harvest do not burn the trash in the field. Collect it and turn it into cofappst- 
Dq not hesitate to consult the nearest Agricultural Officer whenever in'difficulty. He is 
anxious to advise and assist you in all your cane-growing problems. 

• —Bombay Information* 
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WA&tfei) SOIL 

By JaUrA.AU, 

Devnar Farm, Chembur, (Bombay). 


W HEREVER one travels in India, during 
the monsoon, one sees muddy streams 
and muddy torrents; what is worse is that 
everywhere one sees muddy streamlets running 
from the fields to join the muddy rivers. 
These streamlets and these rivers are carrying 
away the one substantial wealth of India; its 
soil. India’s material wealth is her soil and 
owing to slack, indifference and demoralisation 
of the people, they look on these ruinous 
proceedings contentedly and without interest. 

This is a matter for very serious investi¬ 
gation. 85% of our people are dependent on 
the soil for their living and if this soil is 
being gradually carried away, our means of 
livelihood is disappearing. This is one of the 
most important factors for the poverty of our 
people, and yet how few are the individuals 
who have paid or are paying any attention to 
this matter. No kind of an organised effort 
is being made to stem this loss. 

Let me describe the facts. Take a train 
from Bombay to Poona or Nasik and all 
along the railway line you will see fields slop¬ 
ing towards you, with a big drain or nalla 
between the fields and yourself. There is no 
dividing line or bund between the fields and 
the drain. Rain falls in torrents on these fields 
from June to August, and the surface soil, 
the richest part of the field is carried off in 
streamlets to the drain, thence to some river 
and on to the sea. If you travel in the dry 
season* very evident signs are there that soil 
from the fields has been washed away leaving 
a lights and lighter colour of (and therefore 
poorer) soil. Miles and miles of fields place 
the same evidence before you. Sometimes 
the slope and the washing are in two direc¬ 


tions and therefore still more disastrous. Even 
in fields that are level, there is a certain 
amount of washing of the soil going on* 

To make an estimate of the loss of sur¬ 
face soil^ and therefore of the capital loss to 
the country in our present state of knowledge 
is extremely difficult. Judging by observa¬ 
tions, 1 would say the average loss amounts 
to not less than 1% annually, but there are 
areas where the loss would be as high as 10% 
of the top inch of soil. Giving it a value is 
still more difficult; but taking the cultivated 
area of India as 300 million acres, and giving 
it its market value of Rs. 100/-per acre, the 
value of this cultivated area becomes 3000 
crores of rupees. Of this, the top one inch 
may be considered as 10% in value or %orth 
300 crores. Therefore li crores of rupees 
worth of soil may be taken as lost every year. 

If we take the non-cultivated area of 500 
million acres, the loss on this would be an¬ 
other 11 crores. We are, therefore, not 
wrong in placing the annual capital loss to 
India of wasted soil at 3 crores of rupees at 
least. 

So far we have considered only the loss 
of capital. We have also to consider the loss 
in annual production which amounts to several 
crores. The extra labour and manure for 
such washed areas would also amount to a 
pretty sum. Altogether the wasted soil 
makes a very big hole in the pocket of India* 

Are we quite helpless in the face of this 
destruction? By no means* One must confess 
that the Government of the day has been 
most neglectful in the guardianship of this 
capital wealth of India. Itisbitfi time that 

♦15 
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both the Government and the people organise have the proper banding done. If our Rura 
defence by means of scientific bunding and Development Departments took up this one 
stop this immense drain of wealth. All work only and carried it out efficiently and 
that is wanted is a proper survey, the drawing thoroughly, they will have achieved something 
up of contour plans of each area, and then the of immense value. Will they? and will 
offer of some assistance to the cultivators to people organise for the work ?< 

SCHOOLS OF LEADERSHIP 

By F. G. Pearce, 

Principal* The Scindia School, Gwalior. 

I N India the nationalist who is also an natives. I shall probably be expressing a 
educationist is faced with a very painful point of view not acceptable to many readers 
problem. AH the more so, if he happens to of * The Rural India ,’ most of whom, quite 
be a humanitarian and a socialist. It is this, naturally, may prefer to see shared equally 
As a nationalist he knows that for his country whatever benefits can be afforded. My argu- 
to prosper it must have a population educated ment is, not that I want to see benefits shared 
in t hand, Head and heart. But, as an edu- unequally, but that an unequal sharing at 
cationist, he knows that such an education, this stage is likely to bring us more surely 
carried out up to a standard sufficiently high to our goal. In short, to train a few, so that 
to make it effective and lasting* is bound to they may train others, is a more effective 
be far more costly than the country, as a way of raising the general standard, than 
whole, can afford at present, or is likely to be trying to train all at once, 
rable to afford'for years to come. He is faced, The socialist will at once object that 

then, with two alternative compromises: this is simply ‘class education.’ My answer to 
either he must acquiesce in providing an infe- that is: even in the U. S. S. R. it has not 

xior and inadequate education, for all, until been found possible to carry on affairs effi* 

such. time as a better one can be afforded;or, ciently without bringing into existence , a 
he must try to provide a more all-round group of people trained for leadership. The 
kind of education for a fortunate few, in the same is true of the Trade Union movement in 
hope that their influence as. leaders of the all countries. We may deceive ourselves 
rifixt generation may bring about rapid into believing that such leaders do not form 
changes for the better. If be is mord SOcia- a‘class,’because any man with ability can 

list than * educationist, he will choose the enter the group, whether he be rich or poor. 

is more educationist But even the brief history of" tHe ’Tr.ad.e 

thin >- Socialist ' he • WiUc>dh6ose 'the litter* tJnfori movement and of the IJ. S. $, R. 
Fortunately,-India: has - workers along=both shpwnthatthose to Whompowerisentrusied 
these lines* The field.is so vast that they can £6 rapidly become A ruling caste'; thoniJi, 
toT^uig^ like the castes in Indus'.earlW 

hoth roads are directed towards the same ranks are open to all who prove tbdmselves 
^^ * qualified to do that special kind of wprk, 

!, . p^ipqsi In this Abort article’is to If this Wso, then why “not hive' achc^s~ of 
put in a wofll for the second of the two alter- leadership where such men can be trained, 
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keeping the portals as wide open as possible 
by means of scholarship to all who show 
special promise. v : T . 

There is, I think, another argument m 
favour of such schools, even more, cogent. in 
the times in whjch we live. Whatever may 
be our political and economic ideals, we 
must as practical men face the fact that, as 
things are, wealth is an avenue to power. 
Those, who can afford it, will increasingly 
demand, and will see that they get, a more 
all-round kind of education than has gene¬ 
rally been available in India during the past 
hundred years. If ‘schools of leadership* are 
not provided where prospective leaders can 
be trained, irrespective of wealth and class- 
origin, then the schools of the aristocracy 
and the plutocracy will take that task unto 
themselves, and the gulf between wealth and 
rank on the one side, and the masses on the 
other, will become slill more pronounced. 
To those who uphold the principle of non¬ 
violence, and even to those who prefer non¬ 
violent change to the destructiveness of 


violent revolution, it must surely be a matter 
of concern that this gulf should be bridged. 

L And wh^re cp^ the bridges more easily and 
-effectively be begun than in residential 
schools? 

Without a doubt, such existing Indian 
schools as make training for ^leadership, thpir 
primary purpose, have a long way to. go in 
shaping themselves to meet the needs of the 
country, or even a fraction of those needs. 
Some must open their doors much wider; 
some must be more. Indian and less British 
in their outlook; all must probably learn to 
adapt themselves to a much simpler and 
less expensive standard of living; all need to 
find or to divert funds for the provision of 
many more scholarships, through which 
their present class-character may be lessened. 
But, when all is said and done, t believe 
that the ‘school of leadership* is one qf the 
ways leading towards the solution of some 
of India’s urgent problems, and, as such, I 
commend it to the sympathetic attention 
of fellow-readers of ‘THE RURAL INDIA.’ 


25 P. C. OF LAND PASSES ON TO MONEY-LENDERS 

State Bank for Hyderabad. 

Mr. S. M. Bharucha who was Additional Secretary to the Revenue Department last 
year submitted a Note to the Government last year in conjunction with Mr. Liakattulla Khan, 
Finance Secretary and Mr, Fazlullah, Secretary to the Co-operative Department on the need 
for a State bank. .. 

Among the reasons given was the urgency of relieving the peasantry from indebtedness. 
After careful and conservative calculation they estimated that rural indebtedness ^mounted 
to over a crore of rupees and that “one-fourth of the land had permanently passed, gone out 
of the possessions of the agriculturists,*’ and concluded “In short the country-side has ‘during 
the past been only exploited by local and foreign money-lenders instead Of being helped to 
develop itself.” „ . . I' 

The Note finally proposed that “the only remedy for this state of affairs ^ provision by 
the State of facilities for long term borrowing, including land mortgage banking in which 
capital is provided partly by Government and partly by the public.*’ 

Finding such a huge sum as a hundred crores is no easy task specially when one 
considers that it has to be got at the lowest possible rate of interest. 

However, the State authorities have decided that the problem shall be got over, without 
any further delay and the launching of a full-fledged State bank is well on the wayi \ 

.As far as public contributions to the bank are concerned it is proposed to give facilities 
tbTocal financiers in the-first case. At the same time everything will b$ dph$'-tp see there is 
jw whotaude transfer of from the farmers to the State bank, - 



PLANNING IN RURAL INDIA 

By Covind K, Chitnif, b,a. 

(i Continued from May issue) 


P LANNING in rural India must necessa¬ 
rily take cognisance of the many and varied 
problems of social welfare and suggest reme¬ 
dies for their solution. Welfare is defined as 
a state of health, prosperity and well-being of 
person or community. Social welfare in rural 
India would mean the mental and bodily well¬ 
being of our rural population, the develop¬ 
ment of their intelligence, the removal of many 
social and religious customs that entail waste 
and cause economic ruin, the increase of per¬ 
sonal happiness and above all the creation of 
a desire in them to live and think better. 

Rural Welfare Work in order to be 
successful must be broadly conceived. The 
many village problems such as economic, 
social, religious, educational and of health and 
sanitation are inter-connected with each other. 
In trying to solve the health* problems, one 
runs into the economic problems and in trying 
to solve the economic problems, one is invol¬ 
ved into the educational problems. Every 
phase of life of Indian peasant is influenced 
by all these problems and it is only uniform 
improvement all along the line that will con¬ 
duce to his ultimate well-being. It is, there¬ 
fore, proposed in this article to discuss as to 
how with the utilisation of the existing resour, 
ces and the use of local village institutions, 
maximum social welfare could be promoted 
in the rural areas. 

THE LOCAL VILLAGE INSTITUTION: 

Local village institutions found in most 
parts of the country are:— 

(1) The village school. 

(2) The village council or the gram- 
panchayat. 

(3) The village co-operative society. 


These local institutions should be reorga¬ 
nised and taken full advantage of in impro¬ 
ving the village and in carrying on a war aga¬ 
inst many of the evils found in our village 
social life. They should also be established 
in villages where there are none at present. 
These should work side by side and in co¬ 
operation with each other in-a comprehensive 
programme of village welfare-the village 
school for social and cultural development,- 
the village panchayat for administration, 
medical relief and in providing the amenities 
of life,-the village co-operative society for 
agricultural development and economic im¬ 
provement. It would be worth-while to 
take note of these institutions and to discuss 
briefly the manner in which each one of these 
can be made useful in bettering the village 
conditions. 

1. The Village School 

The village school occupies the foremost 
place in any scheme of rural reconstruction 



A primary class 

and social welfare. Education is essentially 
a sovereign remedy to cure many of our social 
evils. No doubt, the present type of educa¬ 
tion is wholly unsuited to the village schools 
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How far the village schools achieve even 
elementary literacy is a question. It is offici¬ 
ally stated that 39 per cent of the children 
relapse into illiteracy within five years of 
their leaving schools. 

The primary function of the village 
school should be the 'cultural development of 
the younger generation in the first instance 
and also to serve as a centre of enlightenment 
for the rest of the population. ’ If this is to 
be achieved, radical reorientation of the whole 
system of village education is necessary. The 
system of education for rural areas, should be 
such as not only to provide literacy but to 
improve the pupils in every way, physically, 
mentally, morally, culturally and economi¬ 
cally. Agriculture being the basis of social 
structure in rural India, both theory and 
practice of agriculture should be taught in the 
village schools. Then teaching of cottage 
industries too should be a necessary part of 
our rural educational system. As a matter 
of fact, simple and practical cottage industries 
should be taught to the village boys and girls. 
In short rural schools should necessarily have 
rural bias. 

The village school should function as a 
community and a social service centre. ‘It 
should become the most potent influence for 
altering the entire psychology of the village 
people and in creating a more upright, self- 
respecting, progressive, and homogenous com¬ 
munity*. 

2. The Village Council or the Gram- 
Panchayat 

The second local institution of the village, 
Which can substantially be made useful in im¬ 
proving the village conditions, is the village 
cotmcil or the gram-Panchayat. By its con¬ 
stitution, it is qualified to attend to those 
needs of the village which require common 
action. 

* The institution of gram-panchayat is not 
new *o India. Daring the pre-British rule, a 


village was practically an autonomous body. 
The village contained all the essentials of 
local-self government. The panchas or the 
village elders with the help of the Patel or 
the head-man of the village, managed all th$ 
affairs of the village and controlled the village 
servants, namely the watch-man or the guard 
who guards the village, carpenters, tailors, 
blacksmiths, dheds, etc. They were all village 
servants and served in lieu of lands which 
they enjoyed hereditarily. 

Vi 1 Fage people would gather together at 
the call of the village elders and work together 
for any common cause, such as the repairs of 
roads, construction of embankments of tanks, 
bathing ghats, etc. But now the habit of 
working together for any common cause has 
practically disappeared. Village factious and 
disputes have now made any constructive 
work difficult. The common cause which as 
a matter of fact is everybody’s cause, has 
now become nobody’s cause. People look 
up to the Government for every-thing. They 
do not come forward to shoulder responsibili¬ 
ties for any constructive work. 

At the present most of the gram-pancha- 
yats have shown very little interest in the 
problems of vital importance to health and 
well-being of the village. They have mainly 
engaged themselves in making ‘mobadalas* of 
land and in granting permission of construc¬ 
tion of new houses. It is true that the funds 
of gram-panchayats are slender but there are 
many items in the programme of the pancha- 
yats which do not require money for carrying 
them out. The Government contributes half 
of the total expenditure of any work, which 
the gram-panchayat may undertake, if the 
villagers raise the other half by taxation or 
by way of contribution of labour. But it has 
been found that very few panchayats have 
taken advantage of this generous Government 
concession. What is wanted is the proper 
education of the members of the panchayats 
in order to make them take active interest is 
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theamnown problems of the village. Leader¬ 
ship is wanting in most of our villages; There 
should be gn agency to give proper lead and 
educate the panchas in their sense of duty to 
the public and to serve the village community 
with devotion and without selfishness. 

The ordinary duties of the gram-pancha¬ 
yats according to the Panchayat Act are as 
follows:— 

1. To supply the common needs of the 
village. This means the supply of 
good drinking water, maintenance and 
repairs of village roads, tanks, wells, 
bathing-ghats etc. 

2. To supervise public institutions such 
as the village school, chavadis, 
temples, mosques, dharamashalas etc. 

3. To improve the amenities of village 
life, which means the establishment 
of village schools, libraries, public 
gardens, village dispensaries, the pro¬ 
vision of play-grounds, the planting 
of trees for shade, lighting of village 
streets, removing of congestion, ex¬ 
tension of village sites, etc. 

4. To provide for sanitation. It in¬ 
cludes the preservation of cleanliness, 
cleaning of village sites, filling of 
stagnant pools, provision of latrines 
and drains, prevention of epidemics 
etc. 

From the above, it would be quite clear 
that the gram-panchayats can undertake 
practically all kinds of work of public utility 
and well-being. Most of the work can be 
done,.without funds, provided the villagers 
have tfee wil) to do it It is the creation of 
tbiS!wttrto live better thatmatters; , 


In some pariaofIndia,, gran^panchayats 
have beep entrusted with judioial work of an, 
elementary nature. Litigation has been known 
to be the curse of our rural population. Much 
money is wasted by our village people bn 
petty disputes which can be very well settled 
by the gram-panchayats. In the good’ old 
days, when there were no courts, all: the 
matters of dispute were settled by the village 
elders. Entrusting the judicial work to the 
gram-panchayats is only reviving an ancient 
institution. 

3. The Village Co-operative Society 

The third local institution that is already 
in existence in most parts of our country, is 
the village co-operative society. This insti¬ 
tution is very important in the present period 
of agricultural and economic depression. 
Societies in the beginning were started in 
villages for the supply of cheap credit to the 
cultivators, But *if they are to be useful in 
ameliorating and regenerating the economic 
conditions of the peasantry, the basis on 
which they work at present, has to be broaden¬ 
ed. A co-operative society in a village should 
not be only a source of cheap credit for agri¬ 
cultural operations, but should help the 
farmer in improving his agriculture,, in 
marketing his crops to his best advantage, in 
supplying the daily necessaries of life, in 
giving medical, relief, and in making him a 
self-respecting citizen. To be short U should 
cater to all his needs and improve his moral 
and material well-being. % 

The ideals of a cooperative society as 
are set out in the Bye-Laws are Bettef 
Farmingi Better business, and Better Living. 
For better ftr&iat, ^tbe,:fanfier need* :bett#r 
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seed, better manures, better implements and 
better cattle. In all these ^matters, the 
society can render him valuable assistance. It 
can purchase on wholesale basis through the 
Agricultural Department and supply to the 
members at profitable rates chemical manures, 
improved varieties of seeds, and better imple¬ 
ments. It can purchase costly agricultural im¬ 
proved implements and can hire them to the 
farmers. It can improve the breed of cattle 
by keepings own stud-bull. The society can 
help the farmer in better business, by under¬ 
taking the marketing of his agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, at an advantageous rates, and by pur¬ 
chasing all the daily necessaries of life such as 
salt, jaggery, rice, kerosine oil, etc. collectively 
and then supplying these to members. It can 
also help him in earning an extra income by 
organizing subsidiary occupations such as 
Poultry-keeping, Bee-keeping, Dairy etc,. The 
Society can help the farmer in better living 
by compulsory regulation of the expenditure 
on social and religious ceremonies, such as 
marriages, births, deaths etc^ by the mainte¬ 
nance of a medical chest for medical relief, by 
providing money for the education of the 
children of the members, by providing free 
circulation of news papers etc, by spending 
money out of the common good fund. To 
achieve the above objects, it is necessary 
that the primary village co-operative society 


should be revived and new life put into it 
by extending its activities so as to comprise 
the whole of village life. 

Co-operation is the keynote of village 
welfare and no programme of rural reconstru* 
ction can be effective without it. Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies if they are worked in the right 
spirit and with the ideals they have, are the 
best possible agencies of village welfare. 
They have brought about the salvation of 
rural areas in Europe, and there is no reason 
why they should not do the same in India too. 
What is wanted is good supervision, the incul¬ 
cation of the spirit and principles of co-oper¬ 
ation in the members and good leader-ship. 
It should be the duty of the rural workers to 
get in touch with the local village societies, 
gather together the members and carry out 
their propaganda and programme through 
these institutions. 

In conclusion, it may be said that though 
the village problem is complicated and diffi¬ 
cult, it is not insurmountable. The remedies 
suggested above will not give spectacular 
results within a short time. But a pian of 
social welfare as out-lined above and carried 
on with perseverance, faith and vision 
through the local institutions by reorganising 
and revitalising them would go a long way 
in bringing substantial improvements in the 
conditions of village life. 




COMMENT AND CfclTiClSM 

SUGAR VERSUS GUR 


M R. H. R. Stewart, C.I.E, I.A.S., Director 
of Agriculture, Punjab, has sent us 
a note containing the observations made 
by the Marketing Officer, Punjab, on the 
article “SUGAR versus GUR” by Mr. 
G. Naik, which appeared in our May 1941 
issue of “THE RURAL INDIA”. We 
reproduce the same below: 

“I have read with great interest the article 
“Sugar Versus Gur” by G. Naik in the May 
1941 issue of “Rural India”. Whilst agreeing 


with the author in the superiority of gur 
over cane sugar as an article of diet, I do not 
think, he is quite correct in his statement that 
at the present time the use of gur as an 
important article of human dietary has practi¬ 
cally been abandoned or that resulting dis¬ 
appearance of gur from the diet of the average 
Punjabee can hardly be described as a step 
in the right direction from the diet point of 
view. In support of my statement I quote 
the following figures:— 


Territorial distribution of consumption of Sugar and Gur in India 


(Source:— Report of the Indian Tariff Board on Sugar Industry 1938 , pp, 124 & 54.) 

1935-36 


Province. 

Per capita consumption of 



Sugar (white). 

Gur. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Bengal... 

6.7 

21.3 

Bombay 

15.5 

18.7 

Madras 

2.8 

8.8 

llihar & Orissa 

3.1 

14.0 

United Provinces ... 

5.6 

72.4 (States 
included) 

Punjab (including N. W. F. P. and Delhi). 

14.6 

27.0 

C. P. and Berar. ... 

5.1 

10.2 

Assam ... 

3.5 

9.4 

Sind & British Baluchistan. 

... 9.5 included under Bombay 

All India. 

6.5 

25.8 


It will be observed from the above data that 
(a) Punjab is the second bigg^ ce ^ Sugiili a ^ ' - 

(b ) Gur still fonxuu&0ttt*65 per cent; of the total amount of sugar (white*Sugar 
and gur) consumed par head in'the Punjab; 










BE£-kE£PlftC-A COTTAGE INDUSTRY 

By N. D. Trivedi 

Sanchalak, Gram Kala Mahdir, Adafsh Seva Sanghd, Pohrf, Gwalior. 


Introductory 

• 

URAL Reconstruction is now engaging 
the attention and encouragement of the 
Government of India and of the Provincial 
Governments. A fillip is being given to bee¬ 
keeping as a cottage industry. 

Bee-keeping requires neither High Edu¬ 
cational qualifications nor special training. 
The ordinary villager, who knows the habits 
and instincts of the cattle he owns, rears 
them to his benefit on practical lines. Even 
so, the shrewdness and the sturdy common- 
sense of the villager will turn to advantage 
the potentialities of bee-keeping once he gets 
to know the wonderful life of his friends, the 
bee. Bee-keeping, requires no great invest¬ 
ment of capital without any recurring expendi¬ 
ture. What is required is only our labour 
and attention. 

Our country with its huge mountains, 
dense forests and vast fields affords better 
facilities than Western countries for the bee¬ 
keeping industry. If our ignorant farmers 
who complain of insufficient income from 
land and also our unemployed young men 
take to bee-keeping, they will certainly be 
able to earn better living. Among the many 
subsidiary occupations which a farmer can 
pursue with profit, bee-keeping can be and 
should be most important 

Kinds of Bees 

The honey-bee may be said to belong to 
the species of Hies. It has six legs and can 
walk as well as fly. The four kinds are:— 

(l) The Rock Bee or Apis Dorsata. 

( 3 ) The Indian Bee or Apis Indica. 

( 3 ) The Little Bee or Apis Florea, and 

( 4 ) The Dammar Bee or Apis Melifona. 


The Rock Bee or Apts Dotiatd 

It is bigger than the other kinds of bees; 
it is not found in any other country in the 
world save India and Ceylon. Even with 
extreme care, it has not been found possible to 
rear up this variety of bees in other countries.' 
It has a'lso the maximum honey-gathering 
capacity. It is said that from one single 
honeycomb, upto sixty pounds of honey— 
can be extracted, at a time. This variety is 
seen largely in hilly places. It stings under 
the least provocation. Even an elephant is 
said to succumb to its sting. 

Apis Indica (Indian Bee) 

This variety is seen throughout India. It 
is smaller in size than the rock bee. It 
builds its combs in the dark hollow of tree 
trunks, in cleavages of rocks, and in the 
cracks and crevices of walls. It builds a 
number of square shaped combs, one parallel 
to the other and each touching the other. 
its comb has a symmetrical shape, it is known 
as the symmetry-bee. Its size varies from 
province to province according to the climatic 
conditions. In the hill tracts and in mountain¬ 
ous regions, it is darker in colour and bigger 
in size. From one comb of this bee it is 
possible to extract ten to twelve pounds of 
honey a year. The yield of honey in the hill 
tracts is comparatively larger than that in the 
plains. The bees in the plains are more 
vicious. When they find that their original 
comb is not spacious enough, some of them 
migrate to another place and set up a hive 
there. They can be domesticated and reared 
up in boxes in our homes. 

Little Bee or Apis Flowa ' 

The bees belonging- to this speqiestett 
amaiiw than even the Indian bees. Xbe* 
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build their combs on the caves of .buildings 
and within rooms in our houses. The comb 
is small and single and generally yields not 
more than two or three ounces of honey. 
This bee does not cause any pain when it 
stings and hence it is wrongly called the bee 
without a sting. 

Dammar bee or Apis Melifona 

This is the smallest kind of bee seen. 
It resembles a gnat in size and therefore it is 
called a gnat bee. It does not build its comb 
with wax as the other bees do, but builds it 
with a kind of resin from trees. The combs 
are usually seen in the hollows of tree trunks 
and within holes on walls. The honey 
collected by this species has high medicinal 
properties. 

European Bee or Italian Bee 

It derives its name from the place where 
it is generally found, This species is found 
in Western Asia and Africa as well. Its size 
and colour vary according to the climate 
obtaining in the places where it is found. 
Like the Indian bee, it also builds parallel 
combs in dark places but unlike the Indian 
bee it has a large honey gathering capacity. 
It also does not possess the migrating habit. 
This species is capable of defending itself 
against enemies. The queen-bee of this 
species is said to lay more eggs than the 
queen-bee of any other species. 

The Bee Family 

This big bee-family consists of three 
kinds of members, viz, (1) The Queen-Bee, 
(2) The Workers, and (3) The Drones; the 
majority of the members being workers. It 
is estimated that they form ninety per cent of 
this total number of bees in the comb. Among 
this vast number, there is only one queen-bee, 
aud it is this queen-bee that is responsible 
for them all. The queen-bee according to 
the needs of the family lays eggs providing 
workers and drones in separate cells. From 
these ’ eggs, worker-bees and drones come 
out, in due time, 


How They are Bom 

There are many hexagonal cells in the 
comb. In these ceils alone does the queen- 
bee lay her eggs. These eggs are white in 
colour. In size, they will be like the punctu¬ 
ation mark, comm#’; that is, they are as 
small as needle-heads. On the third day, the 
eggs break and small white worms come out. 
They remain in the same state for six days, 
during which period, the worker-bees feed 
them with a rare nutritious substance called 
royal jelly for the first three days, and with 
bee-bread, made up of honey, water, and 
pollen for the remaining three days. With 
the help of this nourishing food, the grubs 
develop and after six days the worker-bees 
cap the cells in which the grubs are growing 
with wax. The grubs continue to remain in 
the cells for eleven days more, as if to gather 
strength for the arduous work they have to 
do when once they come out. All these days, 
they are said to sleep. They do not also 
take any food during this time. This sleeping, 
or quiescent stage is called the pupa stage of 
a bee’s life. On the twelfth day, those bees 
which are in the pupa stage break open the 
tissues which cover their body and piercing 
the walls of the cell come out into the world 
as worker-bees. 

When They Commence Working 

These worker-bees, quite unlike human 
children begin to work from the moment they 
come out of the cell. Before they actually 
begin to gather honey they fly in groups 
round the hive acquainting themselves with 
the trees and plants in the vicinity. After 
studying their locality well they begin to 
gather honey from flowers far and near. 
When honey gathering goes on vigorously, 
the duration of their life is limited to one and 
a half or at the most to two months; but 
during normal times they are said to live for 
three to six months. These worker-bees are 
the very members of the bee-family *who do 
the main portion of the work within the 
hive itself. 
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Butte of Worker-Bees 

1. The worker-bees have four pockets 
on either side of their abdomen. These 
pockets known as wax pockets contain layers 
of wax plates. This wax is a secretion from 
their body caused by the honey they consume. 

2. Feeding the grubs in the cell is also 
the duty of the worker-bees. 

3. When due to rain or cold winds, 
the temperature of the hive falls, these 
worker-bees sit closely within it and maintain 
the required warmth. 

4. If due to excessive heat the tempe¬ 
rature within the comb rises, then the bees 
fan the comb with their wings and bring 
down the temperature to the normal 

5. Each swarm of bees has its own 
characteristic scent and hence the worker- 
bees easily discover any intruders and protect 
the comb against aggression. 

6. The worker-bees by fanning the 
honey deposited in the cells eliminate moisture 
which it might contain and the cells with 
wax. 

7. Removing dead bees, and cleansing 
the cells of any impurities that might be 
found in them are also the work of the 
worker-bees. 

8. They have, again, to supply the 
queen-bee with royal jelly as long as she 
lives. 

9. They gather honey, water and pollen 
and deposit them in the cells, and procure 
the substance called propolis for closing the 
chinks and cervices in the honey-combs. 

Drones 

The eggs in the case of drones and of 
worker-bees are of the same size but the 
grubs that come out of the drone-eggs remain 
as grubs for seven days and then only enter 
the pupa stage. Their sleeping period also 
drags on for thirteen days. It is only on the 
fourteenfii day that they come out of the 
cell. They have not so much work to do as 
the worker-bees. In fact they have no work 
besides fertilising the queen-bee. They feed 
upon the honey gathered by the worker-bees 


and lea*d a life of indolence and ease. They 
are really a burden to the worker-bees. 

During the rainy season when there is 
scarcity of honey, the worker-bees kill them 
and thus safeguard the economy of the family. 
If they are not killed, the drones live as long 
as two months. While the queen-bee and 
the worker-bees have a pointed abdomen the 
drones have a round abdomen. They also 
do not possess the power to sting. The hum¬ 
ming noise which comes from the bee-hive 
is produced by the idle drones. 

The Queen-Bee 

In size the queen-bee is bigger than the 
drone or the worker-bee. Invariably, in one 
comb there will be only one queen-bee. As 
it is the mother of all the bees it can also be 
called the mother-bee. Its sole function is 
laying eggs. Ordinarily, it lays eggs in 
hundreds, but during the spring and summer 
when flowers blossom and there is scope for 
getting honey, it lays thousands of eggs every 
day. She lives as long as three years. 

How the queen-bee is born? 

Towards the end of the third year the 
worker-bees build a special cell in one corner of 
the comb. This cell will be bigger than the 
other cells. Into this cell the queembee 
will be driven by worker bees. The queen- 
bee will lay an ordinary egg in the cell. 
After three days, this egg will hatch and a 
grub will come out. This grub which is 
destined to become the queen-bee will remain 
in the grub stage only for five and a half 
days. All these days it will be fed on royal 
jelly only. This nutritious food helps to 
transform the ordinary grub into the queen- 
bee capable of mating with a drone and 
bringing forth the species in large numbers. 
After remaining a grub for five and a half 
days it begins to sleep for seven days. When 
it completes its period of sleep it comes out 
of the cell as a queen-bee. The queen-bee 
remains in the cell as a virgin for five days 
and then only comes out and begins to fly. 
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How the fuem-toe Is mated?* 

When she flies, there springs up from 
her a sweet scent. The drones recognise her 
by this scent and go after her. The drone 
which steadily keeps pace with her becomes 
her mate. The queen-bee then gets mated 
by this drone. During the process the 
drone's seminal fluid passes into her gene¬ 
rative system and from then onwards, she is 
ready for egg-laying. The drone does not 
survive the mating, for he dies immediately 
after the process. 

Once Mated—Mated for Life 

The seminal fluid which passes into the 
queen-bee's generative system will be stored 
up in her seminal sac and will last through¬ 
out her life time. The queen-bee gets mated 
only once in her life but she can lay eggs at 
her will. She has the capacity to lay eggs, 
male, or female, according to the nature of 
the demand for them. The queen-bee lays 
drone eggs (male eggs) in the larger cells and 
female eggs (worker eggs) in the smaller 
cells. The female eggs are stronger than the 
male eggs. Therefore it is that the bees 
which come out of the female eggs become 
active workers and those which come out of 
the male eggs remain lazy and indolent. This 
difference was first discovered by a great 
scientist in 1845. 

When the queen-bee remains a virgin? 

Sometimes it so happens that she does 
not succeed in coming by a proper mate on 
the first day of her flight. Then she flies 
again on the next day and continues flying 
for twenty one days with the object of getting 
a proper mate. If it fails in its attempt to 
get; mated during this period it remains a 
virgin for the rest of its life. The eggs 
which she then lays will only be male eggs. 

t How Other Bees Meet The Situation ? 

When the queen-bee is disabled from 
laying female eggs, the worker bees feed a 
female grub on royal jelly for five and a half 
day#, at the same time enlarging and reshap- 
aagftbe grab's cell into the form of a rose bud 
a with wax. Later, this grub 
thto k queen-bee capable of mating 
with a dtohe and laying female eggs. 


How To Distinguish The Qoeen*Bee ? 

Sometimes it may be easy but at other 
times it is really difficult. After mating with 
the drone the queen becomes shy and hides 
herself within the comb and at such times 
it is almost impossible to discover her. The 
queen-bee generally is one and a half times 
the size of the worker-bee. Its wings are short 
and do not cover fully its abdomen. The 
lower abdomen will be long and pointed. At 
first its body has a golden colour and as it 
grows old it becomes dark. 

The queen-bee is not provided with fa¬ 
cility for gathering pollen. Her sting also is 
different from that of the worker-bee as it is 
short and curved. She is not in the habit of 
stinging generally. 

The queen goes out of the comb only 
once in all her life, and that to get herself 
mated by a drone. After mating, she never 
stirs out of the comb. If at all she does, it 
is only when there arises an occasion to leave 
the comb and find out another place to set up 
a fresh hive. She comes out of the hive and 
leads the other bees to the new habitation. 

Bee-Hive Or Honey-Comb 

It is made of wax and contains many 
hexagonal cells. The Indian bees build their 
cells in squares, one parallel to the other. 

Wax 

Wax is a secretion from the body of the 
bees caused by the honey consumed by them. 
For producing one pound of wax, they have 
to. drink about ten to fifteen pounds of honey. 
The worker bees have in their abdomen wax 
pockets. These pockets contain layers of 
wax. With this wax, they build their honey¬ 
comb as described already. 

Arrangement In The Honey-Comb 

In one part of the honey-comb the bees 
store up honey and pollen, and in the cell on 
the other side, they keep the grubs and sleep¬ 
ing pupas. It is indeed surprising to see 
everything clean and orderly in the comb. 
Honey and pollen are not generally stored 
near the cells in which the drones live % though 
sometimes when there is pressure for space, 
it is done. 

What Is Honey ? 

The bees do not make hoiwyt They 
only gather it from where they can get it 
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The flowers that blossom on trees and plants 
contain honey which in fact is for their own 
advantage. It is essential for the formation 
of seeds that the pollen from male flowers 
should reach the female flowers. Their att¬ 
ractive colours, their sweet scent, and the 
honey that they contain help them to draw 
the attention of the bees. These bees go in 
search of honey and alight upon them and 
draw the nectar out of them with their long 
tongue v This nectar is not the same as the 
honey we use. The bees suck the nectar and 
store it up in their honey-sack. Within this 
honey-sack the nectar undergoes certain che¬ 
mical changes until at last it becomes honey. 
This honey is deposited in the cells in the 
honey-comb. To some extent the taste of 
the honey also depends on the taste of the 
flower. Though the smell and taste of the 
honey vary according to the season in which 
it is gathered, jts chemical composition always 
remains the same. 

Honey contains IS per cent water, 78 
per cent carbohydrate, 2 per cent salts, and 
about four per cent undistinguishable matter 
and pollen, glum, glue, formic acid, and 
volatile oils. 

The sweetness of honey is due to the 
presence of many kinds of sugar in it. 

The Honey Flow Season 

During the honey flow season the swarm 
increases day by day. When the queen finds 
that the hive cannot accommodate all the 
bees, it produces another queen-bee. Headed 
by this new queen-bee, the excess of worker- 
bees goes to another place and establishes a 
hive there. Bee-keepers should be watch¬ 
ful during this season and try to get the 
migrating bees, set up hive in boxes kept 
ready for the purpose. 

The best honey season being Spring and 
Summer, the real season for flowers, when 
honey can be gathered on a large scale. Du¬ 
ring the honey flow season, the bees collect 
honey vigorously and also drink it to their 
hearths content There are few flowers in the 
rainy season, and hence we cannot get any 
honey then. The bees also find it impossible 
to gather as much as they want. During this 
period, le. during the months of October and 
November, the bees have to be fed by us. 


Enemies of Honey-Bees 

The bee-eater and the drongo, are the 
most prominent of them. Lizards, mice, and 
spiders are some of them. They lurk about 
the hives and slowly swallow them. There- 
fore it is necessary to guard against them. 
Some times black ants also invade the combs 
and devour the bees. The spider catches the 
bees by means of her web and hence the bee¬ 
keeper should see that there is no web near 
the hive. The yellow banded-hornet visits 
the comb and catches the bees, but as it can¬ 
not get into the artificial hive it waits at the 
entrance and falls upon'the bees that go in or 
come out. We must catch these hornets 
and kill them. The worst scourge of bees is 
the wax-moth. It steals into the comb at 
night and lays eggs. As soon as the eggs are 
hatched, the larvae comes out and begins to 
eat up the wax of the honey-comb. The whole 
comb is eaten up in a short time and what 
is left behind is only a mass of webbing. The 
bees go to another place and set up hive 
there. 

How To Rear Bees 

The Indian bees loving a calm life build 
their combs in the hollows of tree trunks. 
It is possible to know where exactly the comb 
is. After locating the comb, a square hole 
should be made at the end of the hollow and 
into this hole a box, one side of which is 
covered with wire gauze should be fixed. 
Then the opening through which the bees 
come out and go should be closed with a 
smoke box, attached to it. When these 
arrangements are complete the bellows must 
be worked. The smoke now gets into the 
hollow suffocating the bees. Naturally the 
bees try to escape and make use of the only 
opening at the top. They get into the box 
and when all of them have come into it, the 
mouth of the box should be covered by a 
piece of cloth. The bees can now be removed 
to the hive got ready for them. 

Before the bees are admitted into the 
artificial hive, the combs in the hollow of the 
tine should be carefully removed and tied to 
the frames in the hive. If this is dope the. 
bees automatically begin their normal work 
in the hive. Otherwise they have to build a 
new comb. Mid-day is the best time for this 
operation* The bees thns transferred to the 
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artificial hive will be for some time flying 
round their new habitation. This they do to 
get themselves acquainted with their new 
surroundings. They fix certain marks in 
their memory to guide them home safe in the 
evening. We should not on any account 
disturb them at this time. They commence 
their usual activities after four days. 

Another Way of Bee Catching 

Just as we use net tied to one end of a 
pole to prevent mangoes from falling* to the 
ground, we can use nets to catch bees also. 
A net,—a mosquito net,—is tied to the 
branch of the tree on which the bees rest in 
such a manner as to leave its mouth open at 
the top. Then the branch is shaken. The 
bees fall down into the net. When all of 
them have thus come into tlie net, the net 
should be folded without causing them pain. 
They can now be transferred to the box got 
ready for receiving them. It is always advisa¬ 
ble to wear a veil when we approach the bees, 
especially when we go to catch them. 

When Bees Migrate? 

Summer is the season for migration. 
Before the actual migration takes place, the 
queen-bee lays a large number of eggs. The 
population of the colony rises on a very large 
scale. The queen-bee and the other bees in 
the hive now feel that the time for migration 
is come. When the new queen-bee develops 
strength enough to mate with drones and lay 
eggs, the old queen-bee with the necessary 
workers and drones prepares herself for 
migration to another place. 

They come out of the comb during day 
time when there is good sunshine, ’producing 
a tremendous hum. As they have drunk too 
much honey, they cannot fly far, and there¬ 
fore they rest on the branch of some tree 
close by. Some of them go about searching 
for a suitable place for colonisation and when 
they find one, they inform the others, and all 
of them move to their new habitation with 
great joy* When the last queen-bee in the 
hive feels that further migration is injurious 
to the well-being of the home, she destroys 
all the queen cells and remains herself as the 
sole queen of the hive. 


How to Prevent Migration 

As new queen-bees are essential for 
migration, we should destroy the new queen 
ceils every time they are built up and thus 
prevent migration. And if at this time the 
weather also is chill and rainy, the bees give 
up all thoughts of migration. 

During summer, the comb gets heated. 
The bees think that by lessening their number 
they can lessen the heat of the comb also. 
So they migrate. If we put up a small 
pandal over the hive, they do not feel the 
excessive heat and there is no necessity for 
them to migrate too. 

In summer, the honey flowing season, 
the bees want more space to deposit honey. 
To meet this demand for space, a super¬ 
framed box should be placed above the hive. 
To prevent migration, we ought to place as 
many super boxes as are necessary over the 
hive. When the super boxes are full, the 
honey from the comb should ’ be extracted 
by means of extracting machinery; thus we 
dissuade the bees from migrating. 

Examining A Hive 

Bees do not like dark colour. When 
examining hives, we should clad in white. 
Once in five days or at least once a week, 
every hive should be examined. When remov¬ 
ing the roof, care should be taken not to 
shake the hive. 

The frames in the super box should be 
removed one by one. The last one should be 
taken out first. While taking out the frame, 
it should not be turned this side or that. The 
least shake will bring the honey-comb down. 
We must see whether the combs contain 
honey, whether there are wax moths in them, 
etc,. We should remove all the dirt. The 
brood chamber also should be examined. 
We have to see whether there are bees in all 
the combs in the brood chamber. If the 
number is found to be small, it means that 
there is not in the hive the heat necessary to 
hatch the eggs. We should then make the 
combs in the brood chamber smaller in size 
and also to place pieces of card board 'near 
the combs to preserve the warmth. 

If there is no queen-bee, there will also 
be no eggs and grubs; in that case, we have 
to introduce a new queen. 
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It is worthwhile to find out whether 
there are any new queen cells in the comb. 
If there are, they must be destroyed, for the 
presence of a new queen cell is a sign of their 
intention to migrate. 

A Good Queen-Bee 

The queen-bee is an essential factor for 
successful beekeeping. A good queen-bee is 
that which is capable of laying a large 
number of eggs and which is also free from 
any tendency to migrate. It must also be 
capable of raising strong worker-bees. 

How to Raise a Good Queen-Bee ? 

Where there is one good queen-bee, it is 
easy to raise another. First of all the old 
queen-bee must be killed. Then a comb 
from another hive containing well-developed 
queen-cells should be fixed to this one with 
a needle. The workers realising that their 
old queen is dead will feed one of the grubs 
in the new comb with royal jelly for five and 
a half days and thus raise a new queen. Then 
the bees in this particular comb in which the 
queen-bee is, should be swept, set into the hive 
gently with feathers or by blowing with the 
mouth, and the queen-bee transferred to the 
hive for which it is intended. 

Some times it may be necessary to take 
a queen-bee from its hive and transfer it 
to another. Then the procedure is as follows. 
The queen-bee should be caught in a net of 
wire-gauze tied to an iron rod and this net 
attached to the comb intended for her. The 
worker-bees scenting a stranger in their hive 
will try to kill her but as she is protected by 
the wire-gauze they cannot harm her. In the 
course of two or three days the distinguishing 
odour of the queen-bee and of the workers in 
thd hive get mixed up and it becomes im¬ 
possible for the workers to detect the 
presence of a stranger. We may now release 
the queen-bee from the net and allow her to 
move with the other bees. 

Sometimes, the queen-bee of one hive may 
get into, another hive of her own accord. In 
that case, the workers do not take the offen¬ 
sive but leave it to their own queen-bee to 
deal with the intruder. The two queen-bees 
fight Hard, until one is defeated and killed, 
The winner is acclaimed and welcomed by 
the workers as their queen. 


How To Extract Honey with Machine ? 

It is made of zinc-sheet and is cylindrical 
in shape. In the centre of it there is a verti¬ 
cal iron-rod. This rod has four wings like 
the fan. The four wings have wire nets in 
which the super frames can be placed safely. 
On the top of the iron-rod there is a wheel 
with tooth-like edges. This wheel is connected 
with a handle on the side of the cylinder. 
When the handle is turned the iron-rod and 
super frames placed on the wings also turn 
round and round. When such rotation takes 
place, drops of honey are thrown away from 
the comb on the sides of the cylinder. 
These drops accumulate at the bottom and 
pass through a pipe into a glass or porcelain 
basin placed outside to receive the honey. 
By extracting honey thus, the combs in the 
frame are not in any way damaged. Before 
extracting honey from the combs the sealed 
cells should be opened . 

We should not wait till all the cells are 
filled with honey and sealed. If we wait, the 
bees will begin to live upon the honey stored 
and lead an idle life, some bees can be found 
penetrating the cells and drinking honey with 
half their body projecting out. The work of 
extraction therefore should be carried on 
speedily enough. 

When To Prepare Wax 

As the combs in the hives are used by the 
bees in various ways, the cells gradually 
become shallow. The result is, the eggs laid 
in such cells do not get the required warmth 
for hatching arid we have to remove the comb 
from the hive. Some times it so happens that 
there are no bees in the comb. The wax must 
be purified before sale, if it is to fetch a good 
price. 

Season and Environment for Bee-Keeping 

Though during all the seasons of the 
year we Can get honey, the real season 
for honey gathering is summer. This season 
is also called the honey-flow season. 

The queen-bee lays eggs in large numbers 
during this season. The brood increases, 
and for want of space the bees try to migrate. 
In the rainy season they do not even get 
enough honey for food. They have to be 
fed with sugar solution. Very often, due to 
cold? &uy do not even get out of the hive. 
Even if the hive is over crowded, they do not 
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think of migration now, lor they have to 
huddle together and maintain the warmth of 
the hive. 

Bees* Part In Reproduction of Plaiit* 

The bees play a prominent part in the 
reproduction of plants and trees. In the 
centre of each flower (male) there are what 
are known as stamens. At the top of these 
stamens there are bags of pollen. This 
powdery substance will stick to the legs 
of bees which alight upon the flower for 
• drinking honey. The bees then leave it and 
go to a female flower. The pollen grains 
from the legs of the bees reach the ovary of 
the female plant, there takes place fertilisa¬ 
tion, and fruits and seeds are formed. 

You may ask what will happen if the 
bees carry the pollen of one flower to another 
flower belonging to a different species entirely? 
The bees do not commit this mistake. They 
have as much knowledge of plant life as our 
expert botanists. Even if there are flowers 
of different colours on a plant, the bees visit 
only flowers of the same colour at a time. 


If they can distinguish flowers on the same 
plant, we can imagine how they will differ¬ 
entiate flowers on different plants. The 
bees ascertain for themselves which are the 
flowers that yield honey easily. They go 
directly to such flowers as give out their 
honey quickly. 

Medical Value Of Honey 

Honey is an excellent food! Those who 
take in honey have generally fair complexion. 
Their skin does not shrink. They are strong, 
youthful and handsome. If scientifically treat¬ 
ed, honey is applied to the face and the face 
then washed with warm water, the wrinkles 
and dark spots disappear and the face be¬ 
comes fresh and handsome. 

Honey makes us healthy and contributes 
to longevity. Our ancestors knew this 
secret and used honey as a tonic and food. 

Honey is an important article of daily 
food and is also a preventive of many ail¬ 
ments. It enriches the blood, is a specific 
for dental complaints, and is a builder of 
muscular strength. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 

PROGRESS REPORT, RURAL RECONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
• ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, POHRI, GWALIOR. 

Deori, Govardhan, Chharach, Kankra and Rairu Centres. 

JUNE 1941 


THIS being the closing month of the 
* agricultural year, the Rural Development 
workers collected annual statistics concerning 
debts, income and expenditure and various 
other activities going on in the villages. 
Although the records are not yet quite 
complete, there is every likelihood of a fall 
in the average income of the peasants due to 
draught and wheat-crop-pest (Roli), which 
created havoc in some of the parts of Pohri 
Jagir. Although it is not long when the 
peasants reaped the wheat crop and carried 
their field-produce to their homes, they had 
no easy time in this month. They were so 
much financially hard-pressed that many of 
them went to work as labourers at Pohri 
where consjtruction-work of the buildings is 
going on. It rained for two days during this 
month. This encouraged the people to sow 
J war and Barley seeds. As there has been 
no rains since then, the seeds are drying. It 
is creating a great anxiety among the people. 

In Search of New Centres 

In order to find suitable villages to start 
new Rural Reconstruction centres, the Sancha- 
lak of the Department visited all the villages 
of the forest area of Pohri Jagir. Meetings 
were held at Mehdeva, Kharwaya and 
Bhensrawan. In Mehdeva there is no local 
leadership which is so essential for the success 
of a centre. It badly needs irrigational and 
drinking-water facilities. 

The Zamindars of Kharwaya are some¬ 
what influencial people; but they have no 


good tendencies. The village is divided by 
feuds and'conflicts. There is friction among 
the Zamindars and the village people. Under 
such circumstances, no Rural Development 
Centre is advisable to start. However it is 
hoped that this village will be gradually 
influenced by the Chharach centre which is 
not very far off. 

Bhensarawan is situated at a high altitude 
to the south-west end of Pohri Jagir. There 
is the greatest possible scarcity of water. 
For eight months of the year, people drink 
muddy and stinking water from a tank which 
is used botl\ by men and cattle alike. In the 
remaning four months of the summer when 
the tank goes dry, the people have to go to a 
distant valley to fetch water. This valley is 
four miles from the village. While this 
distance is covered on bullock carts,, the 
people have to carry water in big earthen 
pots on their heads from down the valley to 
the top of it. To all this, the people submit 
silently and calmly; but no effort is made 
either to sink a well or to increase the capacity, 
of the tank. . When the meeting of the village 
people was held, it was emphasised by the 
Sanchalak that they could remove this 
difficulty of water if they learnt the lesson of 
self-help. He assured them that they could 
secure the Samsthan help in sinking a well 
if they were prepared to work themselves as 
well on it. The people agreed to this propo¬ 
sal aud it three year plan was proposed to com¬ 
plete this progr&nme. 
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Gram Sudharak Sabhas 



Members of the Gram Panchayat—- Rural Develop¬ 
ment Centre, Chharach, of the Adarsh Seva 
Sangha, Pohrl, Gwalior. 

During the month under report, four 
meetings of the Gram Sudharak Sabhas were 
held. The Gram Sudharak Sabha, Chharach, 
resolved that as a beginning towards cloth 
self-sufficiency, the people should grow cotton 
crop to meet the demand of cotton required 
fofc the purpose. They also resolved that 
good ploughing and manuring of the fields 
should be done to improve the agricultural 
production. The Sabha enjoined on the 
people of New-Chharach to plant at least ten 
shady and fruit trees in their village in the 
coming rainy-season. 

At the Rairu centre some disharmony 
had grown among the members of the Sabha 
and the village people. In one of the meetings 
held on the 24th June under the chairman¬ 
ship of Pandit D. R. Paliwal, the people 
were exhorted to stand united under all 
circumstances and not to lose the harmony 
of the village community. If there was any 
quarrel between them, they were asked to 
settle it themselves and not to run up to 
other institutions or organisations to demon¬ 
strate their own inferiority and lack of 
organisation. There-upon a separate commi¬ 
ttee was formed consisting of Thakur Ayodhya 


Prasad Mehte, Babu Lai Chodhari, Rhikhariya 
Koli, Pandit Ram Charan Sharraa, Batole 
Charmkar, Ram Prasad Kachh! and Thakur 
Bihari Singh to settle the disputes. A sub¬ 
committee of Thakur. Balwant Singh, Thakur 
Tej Singh and Seth Janki Prasad was also 
formed to audit the accounts' of the Sabha. 
Pandit Bhawani Shankar Mishra was elected 
honorary Treasurer. 

General 

In the six monthly meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Sangha held in 
the third week of June, it was decided (l) 
that two more centres should be opened in 
Pohri Jagir; and (2)‘ that Deori centre should 
be made an ideal and model centre, indepen¬ 
dently run by the people themselves. 

This month the Infant and Adult classes 
ran as usual. Their percentages of attendance 
were 62.97 and 59.77 respectively. The 
shortage in percentage was due to the survey 
work, which required greater attention of 
the worker. 

Religious discourses were held regularly 
at all the centres and the number of people 
who took advantage of them was 1238. 
Papers and periodicals were read to the 
villagers by the literate people. The number 
of people who attended these programmes 
was 760. 97 people were medically treated. 

The milk yield of the month under 
report was 27$ mds. 19 seers and 4 chhatanks. 
Although cows and buffalows give birth to 
calves, the milk yield showed no increment; 
as no grass was available for them. If we 
do not have good rains in the next month, 
we are afraid many of them will die of 
starvation. 

R. L. Dikshit 

Sanchalak , 

Gram Sudhar Vibhag , 
Adarsh Seva Sangha 
Pohri, Gwalior. 
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Khadi Production Centre 

URING the month under report the 
workers of the centre made a round of 20 
villages, with the object of instructing the 
weavers to make further improvement in the 
texture of different varieties uf Khadi, and to 
give a push to its production. As a result, 
the month’s out- put of Khadi increased by 
Rs. 82/6/9 over the previous month. Con¬ 
siderable improvement was also noticed in 
quality, specially in shirting and coating 
varieties. Two more weavers from Kaprana 
and Barkheda villages were added to our pre¬ 
vious list. 7 blanketsof tasteful designs, weigh¬ 
ing 44 lbs. worth Rs. 34/12/- were made-4at 
our centre and 3 in the neighbouring villages. 

The total production of Khadi for the 
month was 918 square yards, weighing 387 lbs. 
worth Rs. 367/9/6. Khadi prepared on self- 
supporting basis was 75 sq. yards, weighing 
30 lbs. worth Rs. 27/1/6. The yarn spun was 
5 md& 8 seers. 13i chhatanks of 6 to 9 counts, 
1 md. 7 seers. 11 chhatanks of 10 to 15 counts, 
and 2 seers. 14$ chhatanks of 20 to 40 counts. 

Hand-Made-Paper Industry 

The month was exclusively devoted to 
the manufacture of paper demanded by Pohri 
Tehsil. A great attention was paid to the 
sizing process of writing paper. The defect 
of smudging was removed to a great extent. 
An attempt was also made to manufacture art 
paper, and we are glad to report that the paper 
so manufactured was quite satisfactory. 

The total production of the month was 
2500 Jetter forms, 1500 draft forms, 1500 


index forms, 4 writing pads, 5 reams, 9 quire 9 
and 14 sheets of white writing paper, 66 covers, 
200 blotting sheets, 650 envelopes and 600 
sheets of note paper, worth Rs. 129/5/6. 

Hand-Made-Match Industry 

♦ 

Having no separate accommodation for 
the match industry, we had to carry on the 
manufacture of match boxes in the paper In* 
dustry building during the month. Since the 
rains have now set in, we have constructed a 
hut to serve the present purpose. 7 gross 
match boxes were manufactured in June while 
the sale figure stood at 4 gross 8 dozen and 
7 match boxes. Considerable improvement 
was made in dipping process. 

General activities 


(1) A labour union consisting of all the 
labourers engaged in the various 
industries organised by the Sangha 
was formed and named Adarsh labour 
union. 

( 2) A period was fixed to hold religious 
discourses for the labourers. During 
^he month, 591 labourers attended. 

(3) 8 labourers have given up smoking, 

(4) The workers of the centre organised 
an Adult class for the benefit of the 
labourers. Their average atten¬ 
dance was 12. 

N. D. Trivedi 
Sanchatak , 
Gram Kola Mandir , 
Adarsh Seva Sangha, 
Pohri, Gwalior. 
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Jessore (Feb to May): In Jessore Rural 
Reconstruction Societies-are carrying on their 
usual work with full vigour. Three new 
Samities have been set up-one at Goalbari, 
one at Mirzapur and the other at Nirali in the 
Narail Subdivision. The Goalbari Society 
constructed a big school house in order to 
convert the local L. P. School into an U. P. 
standard and the Society at Khasial has esta¬ 
blished a free L. P. School. Kashipur 
Society has also started an L. P. School and 
built up a village hall. Necessary arrange¬ 
ments have been made by the Purulia So¬ 
ciety to start a homeopathic dispensary. The 
Chachuri- Purulia, Kashipur and Sankarpur 
village uplift Societies have cleared up jungles 
from a big area. Special mention may be 
made of the first-named Society which 
cleared jungles from an area of 2 sq. miles. 
The latter two Societies also repaired roads 
and filled up two ditches which were the 
breeding places of mosquitoes. The village 
Auria in Narail subdivision is being turned 
into a model one. The local Rural Recon¬ 
struction Society has done good work in the 
shape of clearing the locality of jungles, filling 
up large number of dobas and constructing 
many small roads. A village hall is under 
construction there out of Rs. l,000f- sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of Bengal and 
Rs. 200/- contributed from the funds of the 
local Society. The Joypur Society has 
started an Adult Education Centre. 

The work of eradication of water-hyacinth 
is progressing as before in a systematic and 
well-planned fashion in wide areas of the dis¬ 
trict The rivers Betna, Harihar, Chitra and 
Mukteswari, most of the Unions of Jhenidah 
Subdivision as also the Bodhkhana and the 
Uzzalpur Baors in the Sadar Subdivision are 
now completely free from the pest. Some 


portions of the river Begabati have been 
cleared of the pest and the Kumari Society 
in Narail Subdivision has removed water- 
hyacinth from several tanks. * 

Two new roads-one at Bongaon town 
and the other at Gaihatta village which were 
constructed by voluntary labour, will, it is 
reported, provide important means of com¬ 
munication. Kumari Society in Narail Sub¬ 
division also has repaired a road about half 
a mile long with voluntary labour. 

Two outstanding efforts in rural recon¬ 
struction deserve special notice. One is an 
Agricultural, Industrial and Health Exhibi¬ 
tion which was held at Lakshmipasa, a small 
village in Narail Subdivision in March last. 
At this Exhibition the villagers displayed 
keen enthusiasm and the opening ceremony 
was performed by the District Magistrate 
before a record crowd. The Exhibition re¬ 
mained open for 10 days and was the first of 
its type ever held in the locality. It attracted 
a large crowd from even the remotest parts of 
the Subdivision. The other outstanding 
effort is a “Co-operative Better Living 
Society” which has been organized for the 
whole district. It has been registered under 
the Co-operative Societies Act, 1940. The 
District Magistrate will be its ex-officio 
Chairman. The Society, it is reported, will 
co-ordinate the activities of Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion Societies all over the district and will 
find money for big schemes which small 
Societies cannot implement for want of funds, 
Nadia (Feb to May): In Meherpur 
Subdivision (Nadia) a khal has been exca¬ 
vated joining Bildhola with Kazla river, a 
culvert has been erected on the Sindurkouta- 
Hatboalia road over the Bagmara Khal said a 
village road has been constructed at Panch- 
dara village out of the Government of India 
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2nd grant. An attempt is being made by the 
Dhankhola Pailimangal Samity for re-excava¬ 
tion of the Bamankhali Khal purely by 
voluntary labour. A Khal in the Majampur 
Union in the Kushtia Subdivision was exca¬ 
vated to facilitate irrigation of a considerable 
area and thereby to remove a long-felt want. 
Two new roads have also been made by 
voluntary labour (one in Jagati Union and 
the other in Aiampur Union) in the same 
Subdivision. 

An Agricultural, Industrial and Health 
Exhibition was held at Ranaghat from the 
16th to the 23rd February last. A stall was 
taken by the District Magistrate in which 
were exhibited various models, charts and 
slogans on vital problems of Rural Bengal. 

A village Defence Party has been or¬ 
ganised in Janipur Union in Kushtia Subdivi¬ 
sion which is doing very good work for the 
control of crimes in the locality. The services 
of the Jute Regulation staff are being utilised 
in the matter of rural reconstruction. A 
Union Board dispensary has been opened at 
Matmura in Chuadanga Subdivision. 


24 Parganas {March and Aprit ): In the 
district of 24-Parganas, seven tube-wells and 
2 ring wells in Diamond Harbour Subdivi¬ 
sion, eight tube-wells in the Sadar Subdivi¬ 
sion and a number of tube-wells in Baraset 
Subdivision, have been sunk. Jungles have 
been cleared in some areas in Baraset, Sadar, 
Basirhat and Barrackpore Subdivisions and 
the work of eradication of water-hyacinth pest 
was taken up in Baraset Subdivision. In 
Barrackpore anti-malarial work was taken up 
at Bandipur. Roads were constructed and 
repaired in Basirhat. Re-excavation of 
Dostapur-Debipur Khal in Diamond Harbour 
Subdivision was in progress and that of 
Neorabodra Khal in Sadar has been completed. 
A number of important culverts were 
constructed in the Baraset Subdivision. 
Three night schools have been set up in 
Basirhat Subdivision and two in Barrackpore 
while those previously started in Baraset Sub¬ 
division continued to make satisfactory pro¬ 
gress. Village halls were constructed at 
Bhasa and Bistupur in the Sadar Subdivision 
where a Cattle show was also organised. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION REPORT OF FATEHPUR DISTRICT (U. P.) 

1940-1941 


THERE was no change in the Personnel 
* of the Members o/ the District Rural 
Development Association, except that of the 
Chairman. The Rural Development Work 
was carried on under the guidance of Raisaheb 
Dalipmansinha. The Association granted 
money to repair wells, build Panchayat 
Houses, Roads, Small Bridges etc., and 
most of the works so started have finished. 
On the whole 14 meetings of District Rural 
Development Association were held. 

In dhe beginning of the year, there were 
12 Rural Development Centres but by Octo¬ 
ber 1940, only 9 centres remained functioning. 


In the beginning, 20 to 24 villages were kept 
under each centre but now the number has 
been reduced to 15. 76 Jiwan Sudhar 
Panchayats have been registered and village 
Panchayats are efficiently running in 16 
villages. 

Agriculture 

In the year 1939, Rabi crop was unsatis¬ 
factory but this year, due to timely rains in 
the cold season, the Rabi crop came out to 
be fairly satisfactory. 

Seed-Stores established with the funds of 
District Rural Development Association 
could distribute 8643 Mds* 22 Srs. and 
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2 Chhataks seeds of fine quality in 25 villages. 
The seeds were distributed at Sawai System 
(Returning 25% more) to villages in general, 
and to the Members of the Jiwan Sudhar So¬ 
ciety for returning only 15% more. The 
villagers purchased at their own cost 139 
Meston ploug^, 9 Hoses, and 170 Chairs. 
People prepared 170 pits of compost manure 
and 643 manure pits were dug. 1155 fruit trees 
were planted in old and new gardens and 161 
new small gardens were started. 12 irrigation 
wells were sunk and 8 old wells were repaired. 
54 wells were bored. 7 stud-bulls and 1 He- 
Buffalo was supplied to the villagers. 

Village Approach Roads 

41 Miles long approach roads were pre¬ 
pared at different villages with 5 small bridges. 
Half the money so spent was paid by the 
District Rural Development Association sfnd 
the other half by the villagers themselves in 
the shape of their labour. Other two roads- 
from Gobha to Garoti-one mile long,-from 
Kodhai to Kandhi-one mile long and from 
Argal to Deori-half a mile long, were repaired. 

Cottage Industries 

As the Government did not grant money 
for the cottage industries being carried on 
under the Rural Development Association, 
the work of spinning and weaving has been 
stopped. At Fatehpur, a sale store has been 
opened which is being run satisfactorily. Some 
280 spinning wheels are being plied and 
19 hand-looms are working. 


FOR AUGUST, 1941 * 

Public Health and Medical AM 

4 Dispensaries were opened where indi¬ 
genous medicines are beingr supplied. 50772 
people took advantage of these dispensaries. 
One allopathy dispensary was started at 
Ghazipur benefitting, 16620 people in the year. 
Medicine Boxes are kept at some other 
villages. 303 Dais were trained. 943 people 
were vaccinated and 7 village paths were 
repaired. 81 cattle sheds were built on 
scientific lines and 25 drinking water wells 
were repaired and kept in order. 

Education 

New adult schools were opened which 
are benefitting 350 people. During mornings 
children also took advantage of the teachers. 
Their number being 207. 5 Reading Rooms 
are being run by the Rural Development 
Association, 1 Reading Room by the Educa¬ 
tion Department and 9 by the villagers them¬ 
selves. 

Propaganda 

5 Exhibitions were organised at different 
villages wherein exhibits of cottage industries 
were exhibited. Scouting weeks and Literacy 
weeks were celebrated at each centre of 
the District. 

Youth Movement 

35 Volunteer-corps were organised out 
of which 5 have been affiliated to the Hindu¬ 
stan Scout Sangha. 595 Scouts were trained. 
The Scouts rendered admirable services at 
Shivarajpur and Allahabad fares. 
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RURAL AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN MYSORE 

Progress of Work from July 1940 to March 1941 


Handloom Weaving 

• 

HE Weaving Demonstration Staff of the 
Department consist of two Weaving 
Inspectors, eight Demonstrators and thirty 
Maistries. Their work relate to the supply 
of yarn of different counts and colours to 
handloom weavers at cost price, introduction 
of new designs, demonstrations in improved 
methods of working, etc. The Demonstra¬ 
tors toured for 767 days, visited 197 weaving 
centres, trained 561 men in improved methods 
of weaving, introduced 394 new designs and 
sold weaving appliances of the value of 
about Rs. 1,740. Hand-woven fabrics of the 
value of Rs. 2,29,088 produced in the State 
were exempted from the payment of octroi 
duty during this period. 

There were 20 yarn depots working in 
some of the handloom weaving centres in the 
State and the value of yarn sold to weavers 
up to the end of March 1941 amounted to 
Rs. 26,328. These Depots have proved suc¬ 
cessful and in response to the representations 
received from the weavers of the other cen¬ 
tres, the Department has proposed to open 20 
more depots next year and to get yarn under 
departmental control for being supplied to 
weavers. 

Tanning 

Considerable work is being done in the 
village tannery, which was started at Dodda- 
siddavvanahalli (Chitaldrug District) about 
two years ago for training Adikarnataka peo¬ 
ple of the locality in improved methods of 
bark and chrome tanning work. Out of 
1,000 Jiides received at the tannery for pur¬ 
poses of tanning from the commencement, 
916 hides have been tanned so far. A leather 
stitching class has been attached to the 


tannery for converting the finished leather 
into shoes, chappals, etc., wlph find a ready 
sale in Chitaldrug. Eight hundred and ninety 
leather articles valued at about Rs. 1,093 
were manufactured and sold up to the end of 
April 1941. 

Demonstration work in the village 
tannery at Chamanahalli (Maddur Taluk) 
was continued and eight men were trained in 
improved methods of tanning. As skins are 
not being received in sufficient quantities for 
purposes of tanning for several reasons, it is 
proposed to shift the tannery to Malvalli 
which has long been noted for the manufacture 
of leather goods. 

Flaying 

Flaying demonstrations in Channapatna, 
Maddur and Melkote areas are being con¬ 
ducted by the Department and a full time 
Flayer has been appointed for training the 
local men in the correct methods of flaying so 
that the skins are not spoilt during the ope¬ 
ration. Twelve men have been trained so 
far. 

Mat Weaving 

Training in improved methods of mat¬ 
weaving was given in the mat-weaving cen¬ 
tres at Hiriyur, Sira, Kadakola (Nanjangud 
Taluk), and Burudagunte (Chintamani Taluk), 
In the centre at Hiriyur, 73 persons were 
trained in weaving reed mats on improved 
lines and mats of the value of about Rs. 6,500 
were manufactured and sold at the centre. In 
the mat-weaving centre at Sira, demonstra¬ 
tion work has been started recently and a 
fairly good number of men are under training. 
From Kadakola, the centre has been shifted 
to Nanjangud after imparting training to as 
many men as were forthcoming from the 
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villages round about Kadakola. A Mat 
Weaving Instructor, who is an expert fn the 
trade, is employed by the Department for 
giving training on improved lines. A new 
hand-machine has been introduced for making 
the thread required for mat-weaving and it is 
reported that this machine has been very 
useful and ecOTromical. It is proposed to 
supply the trained students with mat-making 
looms required by them and recover the cost 
thereof in easy instalments. In the mat¬ 
weaving centre at Burudagunte, the. training 
work was continued and 50 men were, trained 
up to end of April during the year in making 
mats of improved designs. After about two 
years* location at Burudagunte, the centre of 
activities has now been shifted to Papi 
himmanhalli and Koralaparthi, on the advice 
of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Tile Making 

A kiln has been constructed near Seela- 
nere Village (Krishnarajpet Taluk) for the 
manufacture of tiles as raw material of good 
quality is available there in abundance. The 
first ‘firing’* has been arranged for about 
4,000 tiles which have been pressed. Simi¬ 
larly another kiln has been constructed at 
Surenahalli (Koratagere Taluk). A private 
party is working the kiln under his own 
management and necessary technical assis¬ 
tance is being given to him by the Depart’ 
ment. Three ^firings” had been made so 
far with very good results. The total output 
per month is estimated at 5,000 tiles per 
month. The tiles have been finding a ready 
Sale in the area. 

Paper Making 

In the training section of Badanval 
Spinning Centre, experiments in connection 
with the manufacture of handmade paper 
from different raw materials were conducted 
and two batches of students were given 
necessary training. It is proposed to equip 
the section with simple machinery to improve 


the quality and speed of the output. The 
manufacture of paper by hand has also been 
started at Dodballapur in order to demon¬ 
strate the working of new industries at the 
Rural Welfare Centre there. It has been 
found that handmade paper is more readily 
saleable when put on the market in the form 
of envelopes and note paper. Envelope 
cutting dies and gumming devices have been 
used to speed up the output and reduce the 
costs of manufacture. 

Button Making 

The manufacture of buttons has been 
started on a small scale at Doddasiddavvana- 
halli and a few local boys have been trained 
in the methods of making shirt studs, etc., 
from the waste pieces of horn. It is proposed 
to introduce improved machinery (made in 
the Central Industrial Workshop) in order 
that buttons for coats and shirts required by 
the War Board may be supplied from this 
place. Reference may also be made in this 
connection to the button making section 
which has been recently organised in the 
above workshop for the purpose of supplying 
buttons to the War Board. About Rs. 2,000 
worth of buttons have already been supplied 
within three months after starting the manu¬ 
facture of this product. 

Coir Making 

Propaganda work is being carried on at 
Adivala on the collection, retting and prepa¬ 
ration of coir from cocoanut husks. An ex¬ 
pert from Coimbatore has been stationed here 
for introducing the methods of retting green 
cocoanut husks. The local people have 
begun to appreciate the advantages of this 
industry and along the banks of the channels 
the industry is being extensively practised* 
There is a rope twisting machine in this place 
with which the fibre could be converted into 
yarn and rope. , 

Village Smithy 

A Smithy Centre has been started at 
Closepet, where ploughs, cultivators and other 
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agricultural and domestic implements like 
Machu, Kodlt, Stoves, etc., are being manu¬ 
factured. The raw material used is scrap 
iron sleepers, condemned spring plates, etc., 
of the Railways, scrap plates from the 
Central Industrial Workshop, etc. The raw 
material cost *s thus not high and labour is 
also not so expensive as in cities. The arti¬ 
cles turned out under these conditions are 
cheap and easily saleable. Twenty men were 
trained during the year (up to end of April 
1941) and articles of the value of Rs. 7,335 
were produced, of which articles worth 
Rs. 6,135 were sold. 

Village Pottery 

Demonstrations in the manufacture of 
improved pottery of high quality and finish 
are being carried on in the rural areas such as 
Closepet, Chennapatna and Dodballapur. The 
manufactured articles have been put on the 
market and are finding a ready sale. Enqui¬ 
ries for agencies for these articles are also 
being received from various places such as 
Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, etc. A Pottery 
Class has been opened in the Government 
Industrial School, Chennapatna, where the 
students are trained in this Art. An improved 
kiln on the Chinese model has been put up 
at Closepet and new methods of manufacture 
including casting of articles by the use of 
plaster of paris moulds have been introduced 
with encouraging results. An experimental 
gUusing kiln has also been put up in this 
Centre and various kinds of glazed pottery 
similar to the famous Rockingham wares are 


being manufactured. It is proposed to ex¬ 
pand* the activities of the Centre by cons¬ 
tructing a large glazing kiln at a cost of 
Rs. 1,000 for manufacturing coffee, tea and 
other sets which are at present imported at a 
heavy cost from foreign countries. 


Porcelainwarp 


Crockery articles are manufactured on 
cottage industry lines at Malleswaram, 
Bangalore, and training is given to poor 
women in casting porcelain articles. The 
prepared body material and the necessary 
moulds are supplied to these women for 
casting and finishing the articles. It is 
reported that each woman is earning 
Re. 0-8-0 to Re. 1-0-0 per day. It is pro¬ 
posed to open some more centres round 
about Malleswaram. 


Lacquerware 

This industry is being taught in the 
Government Industrial School, Chennapatna. 
The raw materials are obtained at concession 
rates from the Mysore Forest Department. 
The lacquered articles manufactured in the 
above school have earned a wide reputation. 
A large number of new designs have been 
recently introduced to suit the taste of society 
people. Demonstrations are also being con¬ 
ducted in suitable centres. A Demonstration 
Centre was first started at Ankanhalli and 
later on shifted to Bannikuppe where 20 boys 
were trained in making toys during the year. 
A new instructor from the Punjab to teach 
special lacquering of articles has been 
appointed. 


THE SIXTH SUMMER SCHOOL, MANGALAGIRI 

(Tinnevelly DL) 

(A Refresher Course in Rural Reconstruction) 

WITH a public meeting under the disttn- 16-^6-41, concluded the Summer-School for 
W gushed presidentship of V. S. Hejmadi 1941-* short refresher course In Rural Recons- 
Esq., I. €• S., (Collector of Tinnevelly) on traction, conducted by the Rural Centre & 
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Industrial Institute, Mangalagiri, Pudukottai centres organised by him in this district and 
(Tinnevelly District). • warned them not to be discouraged by these, 

Five Summer-Schools have preceded this but to go ahead as steadily as they could, 
short course, during the last five years; the with the resources at their disposal. He 
last one being a full course of 3 weeks attended further advised them to be practical and 
by 62 students, most of whom were teachers economical in their attempts at rural uplift, 
from District Board and other schools. This The regular courses commenced from the 
sixth Summer-School was opened by Mr. N. 13th instant. 26 students were enrolled for 
S. Subbier, the Chairman of the Rural Deve* the training. Practical lessons in Agriculture, 
lopment Committee of the Tinnevelly District Animal Husbandry, Bee Keeping, Poultry 
Board, on the 12th instant, at 6 p. M. In Farming and Paper Making .were given, inter- 
welcoming the students and presenting a spersed with some theoretical study. Under 
report of the Centre for the year 1*940-41, the guidance of a rural expert, Mr. John Rose 
the Principal, Mr. J. L. P. Roche-Victoria, of the Y. M. C. A. Rural Demonstration 
M. L. A., stressed the importance of a compe- Centre, Martandam, a debating club was also 
tent record of the post-school activities of formed to discuss various rural subjects, in 
the students issuing out of these Rural Train- the evening hours. This proved to be very 
ing Courses, and for this purpose, he appealed interesting as well as instructive, 
to the students to keep in touch with the On the 14th the Students were taken out 

Centre even after they leave the Summer- on a hike for hiving a wild bee colony at 
School by sending in periodical reports about Pudukottai. Spinning, weaving and tanning 
their efforts in rural uplift and consulting the were also demonstrated to the students. Magic 
Management from time to time on any rural lantern lectures and camp-fire were arranged 
problem that might confront them in the every night by way of entertainment. The 
actual field of rural reconstruction. Agricultural Demonstrator, Srivalguntam and 

Mr. V. Antonysaray, M. A., L. T., Asst. Asst. Touring Veterinary Surgeon stayed 
District Scout Commissioner, then spoke on with the Students during the whole course and 

the contact between Scouting and Rural rendered much valuable help. Mr. A. V. 

Reconstruction, with particular reference to Somasundaram, the Municipal Health Officer 
the starting of a Rural Scout Troop in the Tuticorin spoke to the Students on Hygiene, 
Centre itself, probably the first attempt in on the 15th evening. On the whole the ses- 
these parts to harness the forces of Scouting sion was a success. 

to the village Uplift Movement. On the 16fh Monday, at 4 P. M. the 

Mr. N. S. Subbier, Chairman, Rural District Periodical Conference met at the 

Development Committee, Tinnevelly District Rural Centre, Mangalagiri, under the presi* 
Board, in opening the Session, vividly empha* dentship of V. S. Hejmadi Esq., I. C. s„ 
sized the responsibility on the part of the Collector, Tinnevelly. At 6-15 P. M. the 
students to carry the message of this Sum* closing function of the Sixth Summer School 
mer-School to the villages and to translate took place, with the District Collector in the 
into action, to the profit of the villager, chair. Mr. J. L. P. Roche-Victoria, m. L. a., 
what they have learnt here. At the same the founder and principal of the Rural Centre, 
time, Mr. Subbier pointed out the various gave an oral report of the working of the sixth 
apparently unsurraountabie difficulties that Summer School Mr. M. Kathirvel 'Pdiai, 
lay on the path of a village-worker, from a student, expressed his impressions of the 
his practical experience with the 6 village Summer-School and thanked the management 
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for their extra-ordinary achievement in 
imparting as perfect a knowledge on rural 
matters and handicrafts as could be desired, 
in such a short period. The President, then, 
distributed Certificates of merit to the Sum¬ 
mer-School students and also to those who 
had passed the literacy test in the Night 
School attached to the Centre. In his con¬ 
cluding speech the President alluded to the 
eminent role of the Mangalagiri Rural Centre 


in the National Reconstruction and congratu¬ 
lated Mr. Roche-Victoria for the remarkable 
success of the Rural Centre and the Summer 
School. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the 
function came to a close and, before the stu¬ 
dents dispersed, the New Carpentry Shed recen¬ 
tly constructed by the pupris of the Indus¬ 
trial Institute, Mangalagiri, was inaugurated 
by the District Collector. 


GLEANINGS. 

BIRTH OF INDIAN CRAFTSMEN 


D R. A. K. Coomaraswamy in his Indian 
Craftsman records a tradition that 
Visvakarman gave birth to five sons who 
took to different occupations and that 
from that time crafts became hereditary. 
These sons were:~ 

1 Manu, who represented the iron 
industry. The community of blacksmiths 
claims descent from him. 

2 Maya, who took to the profession 
of seasoning wood and utilising it for 
different purposes of housebuilding and 
the like. The descendants of this son are 
the community of carpenters. 

3 Tvastri, who was the ancestor of 
the group of founders and alloy workers 
in metals like brass and copper. 

4 Silpi, who worked primarily on 
stone and stone architecture. The com¬ 
munity of masons and bricklayers look to 
Silpi as their progenitor. 


5 And lastly Visvajna, the father of 
all goldsmiths and silversmiths and of all 
jewellers in general. 

In this way were born the major 
craftsmen and crafts of Indian villages. 
Notwithstanding their interesting origins 
as recorded by this tradition, the generally 
accepted notion is that while Visvakar¬ 
man was the divine architect, Maya was 
the architect of the Asuras, though 
Mayamatam is one of the accredited texts 
on architecture, as also a number of Silpa 
sastras. However this may be, the fact 
remains that all these, vi the black¬ 
smiths, the carpenters, the founders, the 
masons and the goldsmiths, formed one 
compact group of major craftsmen to 
begin with. In the course of time, with 
increasing numbers of the community, 
they separated into five sects determined 
by the occupations hereditarily followed. 
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RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


• 

D R. Rajani Kanta Das, M. Sc., Ph. D., 
writing under the caption “AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL REORGANISATION IN 
INDIA” in the Modern Review, after 
describing various phases of organised 
agriculture concludes, 

“The last, but not the least, important 
question of agricultural reorganisation is rural 
reconstruction which forms the immediate 
background of all agricultural activities. The 
movement for rural reconstruction has recently 
been gaining ground in most of the provinces. 
Although aiming at a larger aspect of life, 
such as sanitation, education, industry and 
government in the village, rural reconstruc¬ 
tion has great influence on agricultural im¬ 
provement inasmuch as it brings about a new 
spirit among the population, broadens their 
social outlook, helps them in the achievement 
of self-confidence, enlarges the sphere of their 
self-expression and inspires them to improve 
their agricultural activities. 

“Individual efforts have long been con¬ 
centrated for rural improvement in certain 
localities, such as Santineketan in Bengal, and 
Gurgaon in the Punjab, but the origin of the 
movement for rural reconstruction by the 
Government took place only in 1929, when a 
special campaign was started in the Central 
Provinces for the concentration of the efforts 
of all Departments, agricultural, medical and 
educational, for village uplift. A similar 
movement was also started in Bombay and 
was followed by a more intensive campaign in 
1933. Moreover, although a provincial sub¬ 
ject, rural reconstruction has received the full 
support of the Central Government, which 
granted in 1934-35, a sum of one crore of 
rupees, including Rs. 10 or 15 lakhs for the 
co-operative movement to the Provincial 
Governments for promoting schemes of rural 
development, which they were not economi¬ 
cally strong enough to carry on. 


“An active part in village reconstruction 
has recently been undertaken by most of the 
Provincial Governments. With a view to 
rebuilding the social, cultural and economic 
life of the village, rural development boards, 
national welfare units and similar other orga¬ 
nisations have been set up by the Govern¬ 
ments of Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Bihar and Bengal. More¬ 
over, the co-operative societies movement has 
long been interested in rural reconstruction 
and has inaugurated, besides agricultural 
credit societies referred to above, a number of 
non-credit agricultural societies for the pur¬ 
pose of production, purchase, sale, insurance, 
stock-breeding, seed improvement, etc., the 
number of which was 5,150 in 1935-36. 
What is more to the point is the organisation 
of co-operative societies registered under the 
Act, for rural reconstruction, some of which 
are known a9 “better living societies,” the 
Punjab alone having 300 such societies in 
1936-37. 

“The value of all these activities for 
rural improvement, whether by private indivi¬ 
duals, welfare associations or co-operative 
societies, cannot be minimised. All are help¬ 
ful to the reconstruction of the village, which 
has long lost its initiative and inspiration in 
the social, political and economic improve¬ 
ment of the rural population. But what is 
needed above all is the reorganisation of the 
village providing for, first, health and sanita¬ 
tion including the supply of pure water, physi¬ 
cians, medicines and hospitals; secondly, edu¬ 
cation and training including free compulsory 
• elementary education and practical experience 
in agricultural and industrial art; thirdly, 
revival of arts and crafts as well as village 
and rural industries in the light of modern 
technology and business principles and the 
establishment of small-scale industries in the 
rural districts such as cotton ginning and 
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canning and preserving of fruits, vegetables 
and other food-stuffs; fourthly, reorganisation 
of the panchayat or local self-government 
including adult suffrage for the election of the 
members of the district boards and provincial 
legislatures; and finally, cultural and recrea¬ 
tional facilities ^including lectures, debates, 
exhibitions, sports, theaters and cinemas. The 
reconstruction of the social, political and 
economic life of the village alone can develop 
a new type of educated and trained cultivators, 


who can not only apply scientific and busi¬ 
ness prjpciples to agriculture, but also take 
an active part in moulding different institu¬ 
tions determining both productive processes 
and distributive systems. In brief, it is the 
growth of the intelligent, enterprising and 
creative personality among the rural popula¬ 
tion on which depend the moral and material 
welfare of the agricultural masses and the 
progress and prosperity of the whole nation." 


LONG TERM LOANS FOR AGRICULTURISTS 


P RESIDING over the U. P. Co-opera¬ 
tive Conference, Mr. T. A. Ramalin- 
gam Chettiyar, M.L.C., President of the 
Madras Co-operative Central Land Mort¬ 
gage Bank, emphasising the importance 
of co-operation observed, 

“In a world of conflict where different 
interests claim domination in the same 
country and where different countries try to 
dominate each other, it is only in the move¬ 
ment of co-operation that the various con¬ 
flicts can be adjusted and an equitable dis¬ 
tribution of wealth can be obtained." 

Admitting that the co-operative 
movement in India being an extraneous 
one, imposed from above by the Govern¬ 
ment, it was prone to certain evils, and 
the only way to check those evils in Mr. 
Chettiar’s opinion, was the Association 
of Non Official Workers with Officials in 
all important cases. 


Dealing with the need for helping the 
agriculturists, the President urged the 
advisability of providing long term loans 
but he did not consider it safe to finance 
long term loans from the deposits received 
by District Banks or Societies. 

Mr. Chettiyar congratulated the U. P. 
Co-operative Department on the splendid 
work they had been doing for social uplift 
by the formation of better living societies. 
He was gratified to find that they were 
trying to extend the movement in all 
directions. 

Concluding the President said that 
while he welcomed the association of the 
registrars and other officials, he would 
much rather give non-official agency a 
larger voice in taking the initiative and 
shaping things. 
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RURAL NEWS 

INDUS 32.000.000, CRAFTSMEN 


E IGHT per cent, of India’s total population, 
making the staggering total of 32 mil¬ 
lions, depend for their existence on cottage 
and small scale industries. 

Only 2 per cent, are engaged in organised 
large scale industries, while 67 per cent* 
depend upon agriculture for their sustenance. 

In this age of rapid industrialisation this 
occupational analysis of India’s population 
will come as a surprise to most people. 

India has taken tremendous industrial 
strides during the past decade and the present 
war has given a further impetus to industry. 
New and large scale industries are being 
started everywhere and the day is not far 
distant when India will take its rightfut 
place amongst the foremost industrial countries 
of the world. 

One is apt to forget, however, the transi¬ 
tional stage through which India must pass 
before it is completely industrialised. During 
this transitional stage the cottage and small 
scale industries are bound to suffer, unless an 
organised effort is made to help them. 

There is also another reason why cottage 
and small scale industries should receive ade¬ 
quate support from the Government and the 
public. For centuries India has been famous 
through-out the world for its arts and crafts. 
Its hand-made textiles, brocades, muslins 
ivories, carving, wood-work and a number of 
other articles were renowned for their 
excellence and beauty in foreign countries and 
found ready markets everywhere, 
advent of the “Machine Age” and the grow¬ 
ing popularity of cheap machine-made articles 
the demand for the more expensive hand¬ 
made goods gradually diminished wjth the 
inevitable result that cottage and small scale 


industries are now in danger of being wiped 
out of existence. These Industries must be 
revived in order to preserve tha wealth of art 
and culture that they represent. 

Government Depot 

The Cottage and Small Industries Depot 
S&tablished by the Government of Bombay at 
Phirozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay, therefore, 
serves a double purpose. It helps to develop 
cottage and small scale industries by provi- 
ding market facilities for their products. Its 
aim is not only to preserve their existing 
markets, but also to explore and develop 
new ones. The Depot forms a direct link 
between the consumer and the small pro¬ 
ducer, eliminating middlemen’s profits. 

The Depot serves also as a testing 
ground for trying out and popularising the 
different types and patterns of articles and to 
keep the cottage and small scale worker in¬ 
formed about the trends and changes in public 
taste. 

It is intended that this Depot should 
develop into an apex organisation co-ordina¬ 
ting and controlling several ancillary depots in 
the districts. 

The articles exhibited in the Depot are 
all products of (genuine handicrafts carried on 
in rural areas, such as sandalwood, carving, 
inlaid work, lacquer work, calico dyeing and 
printing, hand-loom weaving in cotton and 
wool, tanning, leather and fibre articles, etc. 

Housed in a spacious show-room on the 
ground floor of Great Social Building, Pbi- 
rozeshah Mehta Road, the Depot is worthy of 


cularly from those who have the welfare of 
Indian cottage and small scale industries at 
heart. Handloom weavers and other crafts¬ 
men in this Province are invited to chll or 
send samples of their products with prices 
to the officer-in-charge of the Depot. 


With ths~ a* visit from the public generally and parti* 
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INDIA'S HUGE CATTLE HERDS 

ONE. THIRD OF RECORDED WORLD TOTAL 

The animal gross production of milk in 
India amounts to 743,600,000 maunds, valued 
atRs. 175,00,00,000, states the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India in his "Report on the Marketing of 
Milk in India and Burma." 

Of this total, approximately 123,800,000 
maunds are consumed by the calves and 
kids, leaving 619,800,000 maunds for human 
consumption. Buffalo milk amounts to 50 
percent, cow milk to 47 per cent and goat 
milk to three per cent. 

According to the cattle census of 1935 
and estimates for the uncovered areas, India 
possesses approximately 230,000,000 cattle 
and buffaloes, or about one-third of the 
world’s recorded number. Of these about 
45,500,000 three-year-old cows and 20.300,000 
she buffaloes are kept for breeding or the 
production of milk. Goats number 57,200,000, 
of which some 8,800,000 are hand-milked. 

Average Production Poor 

From the production point of view, 
some breeds of Indian cattle are very good, 
but the average is poor. Although India has 
as many milch cattle as Europe, including 
Russia, the production of milk is only one- 
fifth of that of Europe. 

Of the cows and she-buffaloes, 3.5 and 
5 per cent, respectively are maintained in 
urban areas for the production of milk on 
the spot. This is sufficient to meet nearly 
half the urban fluid milk requirements. "The 
practice, though admittedly harmful to the 
cattle as well as to the sanitation of the much- 
congested Indian cities, is prevalent with a 
view to ensuring a timely and, to some extent, 
genuine supply of milk," the Report states. 

In general, buffaloes yield more and 
richer milk than cows. Taking into account 
the total number of. three-year-old animals, 
it is estimated that the average annual yield 


of hand-drawn milk per cow is 525 lbs. and 
per buffalo 1,270 lbs. Some Kathiawar 
buffaloes yield as much as 2,500 lbs. of 
milk per annum and there are cows in the 
Punjab which give as much as 1,445 lbs. 
The average milking goat gives 170 lbs. of 
milk per annum. 

These yields are relatively poor com¬ 
pared with those obtained in other countries. 
However, compared with the fat content of 
the milk of European and American cows, 
the milk of Indian cows is richer by about 
50 per ceht. The milk of Indian buffaloes 
contains almost double the amount of fat. 

HANDLOOM BLANKETS 

SUPPLY DEPARTMENT ORDERS 649.000 

Orders for 649,000 handloom blankets 
have so far been placed by the Supply De¬ 
partment with the handloom industry through 
the Directors of Industries of the various 
Provinces and States for delivery between 
April and September 1941. 

The largest share of the orders has gone 
to the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Benares State, which have secured orders 
for 160,000, 250,000 and 180,000 blankets, 
respectively. Other important suppliers are 
the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, Bihar and 
the State of Mysore who are supplying, 
7,500, 10,500, 7,200 and 15,500 blankets, 
respectively. 

CHANCE OF TRAINING IN 
POULTRY FARMING 

CLASSES AT GOVERNMENT FARM 

A chance of training in poultry farming 
at the Government Central Poultry Farm, 
Kirkee, exists for candidates interested in 
poultry farming and who desire to develop 
the industry in their villages. 

Three short courses, each of three 
months' duration, are held in a year—the 
ffret from January 2 to March 31, the second 
from Jtfly 1 to September 30 and the third 
from October 1 to December 31. The full 
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course of managership* lasting nine months, 
commences <on July 1 and terminates b f the 
end of the fbllowiiig March. 

The fees Charged are tuition fees of 
Rs. £ '• trbnRi And room rent of Re. 2 1 
mbnt& Foot students belonging to British 
territory of Bombay Province however, will ! 
ba'eitempted from tuition fees "and room rent, 
provided they produce a certificate from 
either the Revenue . Officers or bom the 
Agricultural ‘ Officers that they are eons of 
bona fide farmers. 

Application fof admission shoffid be 
made on the prescribed form, obtainable from 
the Livestock’ Eipbrt id Govertebent, 
Bombay Province, PoOna, and Should be sent 
10 days before the commencement of each 
class. The number of students admitted in 
each cIm is limited to 30. . 

There is a hostel on the premises of the ! 
Poultry Farm where accommodation (in 
Indian style) for students has been provided. 
Messing charges are about Rs. 12 a month. 

An examination held at the end, of , 
each course, both in practical work and 
theory, and certificates awarded to success-, 
ful candidate?. Cash prizes of Rs. 50, Rs, 40, 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 20 are awarded at 4he end of . 
each classto the four best s$udent§. . 

"IMPROVEMENTW8^;ni 1,4*0 

mijms 

EAST KHANWC8H 

A villa** Improvement Weak was cele¬ 
brated from June 1 to 9 in 1,490 villages: in 
the East Khandesh District.. 

Officers from the Revenue, Forest, Excise, 
Educational, Co operative, Agricultural, Po¬ 
lice, Medical Rural Development qnd 
Veterinary Departments and 113 non officiate 
wer* in charge of groups of villages* The 
work done included cleaning and levelling of 


streets, spreading of sand on village roads, 
removing of manure heaps and the digging of 
manure pits, the construction of kocha gutters 
and the repair of approach roads. At the 
same time a survey was made of the needs of 
each village* and a programme, based on this, 
is being drawn up for systematic improvement 
of all villages. 

Enthusiasm for village improvement is 
growing in the District, and spontaneous 
work by the villagers themselves is becom¬ 
ing much more common. 

JESSORE(Bengal) 

Several persons from the districts of 
Tippera and Dacca have come over to the un¬ 
inhabited portions of this district and settled 
down. There are now several villages in 
Bohgaon subdivision exclusively inhabited by 
these settlers. They, have brought lands 
which-were lying, fallow under cultivation and 
have thereby increased the wealth of the area. 

FLOOD RELIEF TO AGRI¬ 
CULTURISTS 

The recent heavy rains in the Mehsana 
district have adversely affected the condition 
of agriculturists. The Government have 
therefore directed that Rs, 20,000 (Twenty 
thousand) should be placed at the disposal of 
the Suba, Mehsana district for. urgent gratui¬ 
tous relief to needy agriculturists. 

In cases tehere sowing operations have 
already beep .completed and Where the Hoods 
have washed away the seeds and resowing is 
necessary the Suba, Mehsana district is autho¬ 
rised to grant tagavi f ree of interest to agiri- 
culturists paying an assessment of Rs. 25 and 
above for purchase of seeds and to grant 
gratuitous help for the purchase of seeds 
to those paying less than Rs. 25 as 
assessment 
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THE QUIET LIFE 

Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound. 

Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 

In winter, fire. 

Blest, who can unconcerndly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away 

In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day. 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease 

Together mix’d; sweet recreation. 

And innocence, which most does please 
with meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown: 

Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 



—Alexander Pope 
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It is a growing conviction with us 
that the time is ripe when this construc¬ 
tive movement Should be separated from 
the exciting politics of the day. There 
should be two separate type of workers 
working independent of each other in 
their own spheres. The only thing that 
should be common between them is the 
tire of patriotism, intense feeling for 
national liberation and each set trying to 
beat down the other in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the national 
cause. But the limitations that their 
functions are wide-apart and are separate 
should be recognised and their mixing to¬ 


gether creates unnecessary prejudices 
detrimental to the cause itself should not 
be lost sight of. 

Therefore, this branch of constructive 
national service should have an indepen¬ 
dent leadership goes without saying. 
This we say with all our respect and 
veneration for Mahatma Gandhi, and the 
supreme inspirer of all our national acti¬ 
vities that he is. Let us all work and 
pray to develop independent leadership to 
carry this movement forward and let such 
a leadership be blessed by Mahatmaji 
himself. 


NOTES AND 

A notable example from Bengal 

ECENTLY, under the joint auspices 
of the Department of Rural Recon¬ 
struction of the Government of Bengal 
and the Calcutta University institute a 
series of rural reconstruction lectures 
were arranged for the training of the 
College and University students of 
Calcutta to learn the principles and 
methods of village service and to apply 
the same in their own villages during 
summer recess. Mr. H. S. M. Ishaque, 
I. C. S., the Director of Rural Recon¬ 
struction, Bengal, delivered this course 
of lectures and touched on most of the 
problems connected with village uplift. 
The necessity of social conscription of 
educated young men to spend at least a 
year in. the service of the villages, so 
pointedly brought home by Mr. Ishaque, 
deserves-serious consideration both at the 
hands cf public leaders and the Govern- 


COMMENTS 

ment authorities in the education Depart¬ 
ment 

Time and again we have drawn the 
attention of the Government to enact 
Legislative measure making social cons¬ 
cription of all undergraduates (boys and 
girls) at least for a year compulsory, be¬ 
fore they are qualified as graduates. It is 
really encouraging to find the support of 
this idea from an unexpected Government 
official quarter. We endorse the idea of 
Mr. Ishaque and hope the Government 
will see its way to pass an Act of com¬ 
pulsory social conscription for High 
School and College boys and thus at least 
solve the ‘Man’ problem of village service. 

It is refreshing to find such a detail¬ 
ed and lucid exposition of various village 
problems from a Government official 
full of warmth and ringing with the touch 
of sincerity. Here-in we find a patriot- 
official appealing: to the young men oL 
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Bengal to enlist their services for the 
uplift of the neglected Bengal villages. 
How we wish, this country may have 
many more officials like Mr. Ishaque 
burning with the fire of patriotism to uplift 
their down-trodden and prostrate nation. 
A few of the extracts from his able spee¬ 
ches are culled and brought together for 
the benefit of the village workers. 

On the necessity of psychological 
transformation of the villager and to 
create in him the spirit of ‘ Self-help \ 
he says :v 

“I have shown how worker after worker 
in the field has ultimately discovered the futi¬ 
lity of giving or forcing anything in the 
villages from above and has come to the 
conclusion that if any permanent progress is 
to be made, the villager himself must be made 
to realise that there is no power on earth 
which can pull him up from the depths un¬ 
less he himself determines to rise and stand on 
his own legs. The needs of the villagers are so 
colossal that no Government can possibly do 
all that has to be done and there is no chance 
or no hope until the rural population them¬ 
selves are genuinely convinced of its neces¬ 
sity, feel an intense desire, develop an active 
will and solidly combine to struggle against 
the hard and unfortunate circumstances under 
which they live. I had, therefore, drawn the 
conclusion, as so many other greater men in 
the field have done, that rural reconstruction 
is first and foremost a psychological move¬ 
ment—an attempt to stimulate a desire for 
better living and to create a consciousness 
amongst the people themselves that they can 
make their own fortunes provided they learn 
to combine amongst themselves and strive 
hard enough for it. The rest of the structure 
of our society depends primarily on the rural 
population and particularly on the cultivators, 
who fife, for alt practical purposes, the sole 
producers of wealth. The legitimate assis¬ 


tance^, in the form of monetary support and 
technical guidance that they shall need for 
improving their lot; can never be refused if 
they insist to play their part.” 

Govt, to run the administration on 
constructive lines. 

“But knowing the people as we do, it is 
obvious that such a movement cannot spread 
on a large scale without the requisite agencies 
to spread it. I showed that though Govern* 
ment agencies have to play a very important 
role, they are so few in number that it would 
be a miracle if their limited efforts alone 
carried the country very far. It is not my 
intention in any way to minimise their im¬ 
portance. In fact, I have been appealing and 
requesting my colleagues and subordinate 
Government officers to place before them a 
more modern conception of administration 
than they have followed in the past. They 
must run constructive administration, an 
administration which will devote, subject to 
the maintenance of law and order, all its 
energies towards the development and im¬ 
provement of the people and not merely con¬ 
tent itself with running office routine. I 
had also said in this connection that the tech¬ 
nical and expert advice which the villagers 
urgently need, cannot be provided by the 
existing personnel of the services employed 
by the various nation-building departments of 
the Government. In a poor country it is not 
possible to expect that every department shall 
get the requisite number of men it wants. 
The cost of administration will probably 
increase several fold and as it is not feasible, 
I had developed a new theory of multiplicity 
of functions within a smaller area. In my 
humble opinion, technical and expert advice 
cannot be effectively provided until the num¬ 
ber of administrative units has been increased 
from 180 to 1,000 each comprising fifty 
thousand people within an area of about 75 
9 q. miles, I have^offered my suggestion that 
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by amalgamating the allied services into 4 one 
and introducing the principle of multiplicity 
functions, this can be done without loss of 
efficiency or without any serious financial 
strain on the provincial exchequer. 

The Task of Public Agencies 

“But once again as I said, Government 
agencies alone cannot do very much. What 
the people need most is a swarm of steady, 
determined and selfless workers, burning 
with enthusiasm, to pull up a dying and pros¬ 
trate nation. This swarm of workers cannot 
unfortunately be had for the asking and the 
villagers are so apathetic and so prostrate, so 
ignorant and despondent that until a power¬ 
ful dynamo in the form of a great and 
enthusiastic leader is placed in their midst, 
they will not wake up. This was my appeal 
to young Bengal and I repeat once again, 
come you youths of the nation and take up 
this cause in your own hands. You great 
leaders, politicians, professors, business men 
and parents, offer your sons for the service of 
your dumb millions. Make them spend at 
least a year in the village and in the service 
of your less fortunate countrymen. Your 
children will not be spoilt; they will return 
better men, more realistic, more genuinely 
patriotic and better equipped to speak for the 
nation when their turn comes in future. I 
am asking for social conscription as an indis¬ 
pensable necessity for giving the nation what 
it needs most. It needs both money and men ; 
but if we have not got money, let us at least 
give them men. ’’ 

“ Dealing with facts and fallacies about 
rural life, I had pleaded for more sympathy. 
So many people in season and out of season 
have been telling the same thing that the 
villager is indolent, that he is extravagant, 
he is apathetic, a fool and so on and so forth. 
I shall not enter into any controversy on this 
occasion, but I will-tell you, Sir, that you can 
never do ahy good to him iryou go With pre¬ 


judiced mind—if you go to him with a mind 
which will see only fault in him and no good* 
He has many defects and he would not have 
been what he is if he did not have those 
defects. But it is not true to say that these 
defects are inherent in his nature. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that he is a victim 
of circumstances. If he is ignorant, it is 
hardly fair for us to blame him for it without 
having given him any opportunity to remove 
his ignorance and without having taken steps 
to impress upon him that ignorance is bad. 
The correct attitude, at least so far as the 
rural reconstruction worker is concerned, is 
not this. The correct attitude is to under¬ 
stand him, to go deep into his psychology and 
to find out why he does this or that or does 
not do this or that. Then alone you will 
realise that there is a real background and 
definite causes for his apathy or extravagance 
or whatever it may be. Try to strike at those 
causes and develop real and genuine sym¬ 
pathy for him and then and then only he 
will listen to you, will follow you and will 
act as you want him to. Sympathy and 
sincerity, I maintain, are the most essential 
qualities of a rural reconstruction worker. 

* Give the Villages a soul ’ 

“On the following day I had emphasised 
organisation and planning. Give the villages 
a soul by putting a live and real organisation 
in it. Create conviction amongst them that 
unity and organisation are the greatest bul¬ 
wark of strength for them. Without organ¬ 
isation, the rural population will not improve 
—they cannot. They have not got the jneans 
individually to do anything. We must put 
an organization in every village without 
exception and see that the whole panorama of 
rural life is recast by linking every piece with 
the other and the whole. 

“We must know what we want to do- 
more wealth, more education and more 
health—and we must plan our activities and 
proceed systematically according to a well* 
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defined programme. Let the needs and 
requirements of every village be surveyed and 
a plan for bringing about an all-round 
improvment both for every village and for 
every group of villages be prepared. That is 
essential arnf I would advise every rural 
reconstruction worker to follow it. I would 
also appeal to my colleagues engaged in rural 
administration, to place this as the first and 
most important task that they should perform. 
Their assistance is valuable and must not be 
wasted in doing odd bits here and there but 
should be employed on surveying, planning 
organising, mustering and directing all the 
available forces in their area to the solution of 
the problems. The results achieved by 
planned action will be far greater than 
concentration of energy on haphazardly 
selected odd bits. 

“Dealing with rural economy, I had said 
and I have been saying all through that rural 
India’s future civilisation shall have to be 
entirely cast in the co-operative mould. That, 
in my humble opinion, is the best compromise 
between the various ‘isms’ in the sphere of 
economic life. We are an agricultural coun¬ 
try and our prosperity shall depend pri¬ 
marily on the development and intensification 
of agriculture. We require for the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture, agricultural finance on 
much cheaper rates of interests than are in 
vogue, not only consolidation of holdings 
but co-operative farming and co-operative 
cattle-breeding. We require development of 
agricultural marketing and above all, the 
spread of cottage industries on a very large 
scale, so that the intense and unbearable 
pressure on agriculture may be relieved. The 
occupational table of our country will need 
material modification; and this has to be done 
even at the cost of industrialisation in certain 
spheres. Many of these things may appear 
to be-out9ide the limited scope of the rural 
reconstruction worker, but I do not think it is 
90, - We have to. educate the rural population 


in ihese important aspects of our economic 
life before we can expect to realise that 
dream. Apart from that, the development of 
agriculture, cattle, marketing and several 
other things of the like nature are urgently 
necessary. 

Agricultural Finance, 

“Who will give us the huge amount of 
agricultural finance we need ? It is impos¬ 
sible for the Government today to manage it. 
With all their poverty, it has got to be raised 
by the people themselves and they can make 
a beginning right now if they get leaders 
and honest guides. Collect shares or sub¬ 
scriptions in kind during the harvest season, 
stock it properly, sell and -deposit the sale- 
proceeds in post offices. If every rural 
family contributes annas 8 a year in this 
form, the annual income will approximately 
be half a crore of rupees. In ten years we 
shall have at least five crores. 

“Ignorance is the black demon, which is 
the root of all evils and let us try our strength 
at it. There are people to look after pri¬ 
mary education, but none yet to apply himself 
to the far more important and far more ur¬ 
gent thing, the education of the adult parents 
who are'the effective citizens of today and 
who shall continue to mould the destiny of 
the nation for another two to three decades. 
They can be educated in less than Jth the 
time that children will take and I can assure 
you that I am not misleading. I am quoting 
on the authority of eminent research scholars 
in this and in other modern countries. Let 
us go for it. Let every village have a night 
school for adults—a good, pleasant, inter¬ 
esting, attractive and instructive school. 
Build a village hall or a school house of 
15 X 20 cubits size with your own hands and 
with bamboos and straw contributed by the 
villagers themselves. Introduce the collec¬ 
tion Of mustibhitoiha and collect it regularly 
and / honestly.. Do not wait for payment 


m 
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Zamindar of Araroda proposed to commence 
the work after a week. The progress of the 
well which was under construction at Deori 
was satisfactory. But inspite of all efforts, 
no morum could be spread this year on the 
Circular Road of the Centre. This showed 
the slackness of the Sabha and its members in 
this very necessary direction. 

It was also felt that the workers of the 
Centre lacked the training of organising and 
conducting the meetings. They should 
receive this training. 

At night, two cows were brougkt from 
the homes of the cultivators. They were 
worshipped and fed with soaked grams. The 
green grass which we had collected and 
brought in the evening, was given to them to 
feed, before the congregation of the whole 
village* They understood the purpose and 
the object of this feeding and worshipping the 
cows. Later on, the importance of cattle- 
breeding was explained to them in detail. 
Some of their doubts and misgivings were 
also removed. At 11-0 P. M„ having 
finished our engagements, the party retired 
to bed. 

(Second Day) 11th May 1941 

The tour party consisted of Pt. Devi 
Lalji Trivedi, Komal Kishore student, and 
myself. 

After attending the calls of nature, we 
left Deori at 6-0 A M. Shri Ratan Lalji 
Dixit was with us for a short-while. While 
going to Kankra, we had to pass through 
Bachhora village. Here, we met Master 
Harihar Prasad, the Secretary of the Kankra 
Rural Development Centre. The Zamindar 
and some of the village people also came to 
meet us. We had a talk with them about 
rural uplift work and found them much 
interested. The people of Kankra village 
had good opinion about this village. It 
appears to be a good enough place to start a 
Rural Development Centre. This conscious- 
nessmade it necessary to make further study 
of the village. 

The Nakedar of Bachhora was all hospi¬ 
tality to us. We availed his hospitality and 
took our breakfast at his. This engagement 
delayed us at Bachhora and naturally we 
were late to reach Kankra as well. This day 


all our arrangements of food and bath taking 
were delayed. I wrote my diary in the 
interval. The food was ready at 2-0 P. M. 
We had our hearty meals. I enjoyed my 
after-noon nap upto 3-30 P. M. Then I 
finished the writing work. I could not join 
the party to bring green grass from the fields. 
At about 6-0 P. M., I did collect some 
green fodder. 

In the evening, it was a Zamindar’s 
house, where we stayed and the meeting was 
also organised the same place. The people 
were full of enthusiasm. Their interest in 
village improvement appeared to be deep. The 
majority of people of this village are Kirar 
by caste. Harmukha is the Zamindar of the 
village. After worshipping and feeding the 
cows as usual with green grass, the meeting 
commenced. The people were explained the 
broad outlines of rural reconstruction. Al¬ 
though Kankra has been made a Village 
Uplift Centre for some time, no systematic 
work has yet been started. Whatever little 
they have done is a proof that their interest 
in rural work is sufficiently awakened. But 
Kankra is a small village of only 250 souls. 
It is, therefore, advisable to start Village 
Uplift Centre at Bachhora, which has a popu¬ 
lation of 600 and more grouping Kankra and 
Bilbara with it. Kankra is known for good 
cotton production in Pohri Jagir. The peo¬ 
ples’ main source of income from cultivation 
is cotton crop. They were, therefore, advised 
to increase the production of cotton in their 
village. 

One barber raised a social issue before 
the meeting. He submitted that many people 
of his caste in the neighbouring villages had 
given up the profession of mid-wifery. He 
wished that his female folk too should get rid 
of this duty. He pointed out though at 
certain villages some of the barbers still con¬ 
tinue the profession of mid-wifery, "yet at 
many places, they have completely left it 
over. The Zamindar Harmukha, assured 
the barber that he would place this question 
before the next meeting of that circle at Jhiri 
and try to get the decision in his (barber's ) 
favour. This gesture on the part of the 
Zamindar was much appreciated. 



WANTED ViLLAGfe GURUS 
By Col Raj Rajendra M. N, Shitole 


I T is admitted on all hands that India deve¬ 
loped the Village system of administration 
to a high pitch of efficiency long before we 
came in contact with western nations. In 
this respect, I am sure, the researches will 
provide valuable guidance from Sanskrit 
literature. It is high time, the research 
scholars should attempt to find out some 
principles for definite line of action to be 
followed to improve the rural areas not only 
economically but also physically and psycho¬ 
logically. I particularly refer to the psycho¬ 
logical improvement because it plays the 
main part in every development at every 
stage and in all spheres of life. 

At the present, various ways and means 
are being suggested in connection with the 
betterment of the rural population. To name a 
few, they being child education, adult edu¬ 
cation, physical culture, economic improve¬ 
ment, medical help, cleanliness, moral and 
social uplift etc., etc. In my humble opinion 
all those items should be taken up one by one 
as the ultimate, object of these constructive 
measures is to effect the psychological change 
in the minds of the villagers and to develop in 
them the qualities of Self-help, Co-operation 
and Self-respect. When that is accomplished, 
every other improvement will follow auto¬ 
matically, The financial means and human 
agency at the disposal of any Government 
being only limited| it is practically impossible 
y to* every problem with equal vigour 

apd ep^hl^^ JThis does not mean , that 
punwrpus pjhpr phases of life should be com¬ 
pletely: ignored while ^concentrating ©n one 
item of improvement . AM that is meant is 
the neoeseity of diminfination between urgent 
and less urgent items of improvement and 



giving priority and preference to the former 
when making choice to take up things one 
after the other. 

In these days of rapid evolution of ideas, 
new theories, and new principles often crop 
up and new measures are adopted by way of 
trials and experiments without knowing what 
their effect would be. All these diverse ideas 
and theories produce confusion in the minds 
of the people, more specially in those of the 
simple villagers who still retain some faith in 
the efficacy of their ancient principles which 
have been given a go-by, by the so-called 
advanced people of to-day. They find them¬ 
selves at 4 loss to understand what to dp. and 
what not to do because every new benefactor 
who comes to thfcn talks of new plans and 
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bew theories for acceptance. The ultimate 
result is that they stick to their own old 
moorings and do not follow these social 
free-lancers of the society. To win the village 
people over for some new improvement the 
best method of approach is that the pro¬ 
gramme should be simple enough and it 
should be propagated in a way* which is 
acceptable to them. 

Coming to the main point, I would now 
like to put it in a definite form without going 
into the details as to what the programme of 
development in the villages ought to be and 
how things should be administered and 
financed. As 1 have referred to somewhere 
else, unless the body is strong, the mind 
cannot be clear and vigorous and unless the 
mind is clear the thought can never be definite 
and effective and as a consequence, our line 
of action cannot be sound and well-balanced. 
Therefore, physical development of the masses 
in ^ rural areas is the item of first-rate im- 
pcfrtance and together with it, the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture and cottage industries, 
which would improve their economic condi¬ 
tion. On the side of psychological improve¬ 
ment the spirit of self-respect and self-reliance 
should be engendered in them, so that they 
may be prepared to face their present de¬ 
pressed condition manfully and put their 
energies together to improve it. 

To bring about this improvement, the 
village children should be given physical and 
moral education from the early years of their 
life. They should receive religious training 
•and should be trained in a way as to be able 
to develop strong love for work, and collec¬ 
tive improvement and a dislike for idle life. 
They should be taught to do something practi- 
cal and Useful that would improve not only 
their economic and social condition sepa¬ 
rately but collectively for the whole of the 
Vitiageaeasingle unit. At the present time 
we fiddles fol histories go—-that the villa* 
gars’ main subjects.of inta&st are picking up 


quarrels among themselves, plotting and 
making false complaints against some official 
or wasting time in unnecessarily flattering 
the other rather than thinking of improving 
themselves or the condition of their family. 
When the physique is robust, the spirit of 
self-help and self-reliance has ample scope 
to develop. 

Now the question arises as to who 
should be given the job to improve these 
conditions. The first and the foremost test 
of a candidate, who offers himself for this 
work is and should be, whether he is seeking 
the job for material gain or publicity or he is 
really actuated by the idea of doing self-less 
service to the villages. The same should 
apply in the case of a society or a body. 
These conditions are possible of improvement, 
when there are men of self-less spirit avail¬ 
able for village service. For, he alone is 
worthy of being called a Guru who is self-less. 
And a Guru alone is capable of developing 
moral qualities among people without which 
there can be no real progress. 

Our ancient literature bears ample testi¬ 
mony to the fact that the greatest contribution 
in the formation of character and the moral 
elevation of the society has been that of a 
Guru. These people had the real interest 6f 
the people at heart. They were not content 
with merely preaching daily sermons but were 
devoting all their thoughts and energies for 
improving the condition of people. The key 
of village improvement lies in the hands of 
village Gurus and the training of such right 
type of workers should be the first concern of 
Rural Development Department. 

The two developments, the one of which 
is practical and the other is theoretical can be 
brought about by personal explanatory talks 
of the Guru to his pupils showing the pros 
and cons of every subject. Tbeee sermons 
delivered at different times will give a healthy 
tone to them and lead them onto their nil 
round betterment Mere teaching of 3 Rt 
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which the people are sure to forget in villages 
since they have to devote most of their time 
in hard toil to earn their livelihood, and have 
to keep themselves away from literary sur* 
rounding, has not much chance to improve 
village conditions. 

There is no doubt that the Government 
are already spending a lot of money on edu¬ 
cating the people and in providing medical 
and other help. What more can they do for 
their economic and social betterment is a 
problem which is now known as the rural up¬ 
lift problem. There is no doubt that these 
further helps are also provided by the Govern¬ 
ment. But the question remains, whether 
the help given by the Government does really 
help the work of rural development and the 
improvement of moral, physical and economic 
condition of the rural population. In my 
humble opinion if the Government would 
only give 1/16 of their income derived from 
agriculture, forests and mines and grant it to 
the village units to spend it in a manner that 
may serve their interests most and meet their 
needs best, much better results would be 
obtained. It is not essential that each unit 
would be in need of the same improvement 
what the other needs. The needs must differ 
according to differing conditions. The func¬ 
tions too, must differ and therefore the system 
of expenditure should be appropriated and 
adjusted in accordance with the requirement 
of each individual case. It is really the 


people themselves who know their needs best 
and the function of the State is to supply 
them the best type of workers as village 
Gurus to guide them. 

If I am not mistaken, the greater part of 
the present day expenditure is the over-head 
expenditure rather than the individual unitary 
one. What the village unit ought to be and 
what its area should be is referred to in my 
article in the August 1939 issue of “THE 
RURAL INDIA”. Taking that unit as a 
standard village unit, the expenses should be 
adjusted. It should specifically be stated in 
this connection that this 1/16 proportion, 
should go straight into the hands of village 
units and must not go in over-head adminis¬ 
trative expenses. 

It is a pity, we have all forgotten or 
given up our old methods and new ways have 
taken hold of us. It is just like the one who 
while going on a religious or educational trip 
gets so much enamoured of the pleasures of 
distant lands that he forgets his own home¬ 
land. Such is the condition of Indian mind 
to-day. They have forgotten every thing of 
their old and national heritage to which they 
belong. Village renaissance which is also 
national renaissance can only be brought 
about by taking light and guidance from the 
old. And the essence of this light is that the 
people should be taught to learn service and 
duty first and profit, and craze for leadership 
afterwards. 



QUESTIONS ON THE NEW CARDING MACHINE ANSWERED 
By N. D, Trivial, 

Adarsh Seva Sangha, Pohfi, Gwalior. * 


I have read with great interest the detailed 
questionnaire placed before the workers 
of spinning centres by the President of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangha for answer, *and the 
translation of which was published by Sjt. K. 
G Mashruwala under the caption, “The New 
Carding Machine" in the March issue of 
‘THE RURAL INDIA". The following 
observations based on the experience of our 
weaving and spinning expert Mr. R. R. 
Vidyarthi are detailed below for the benefit 
of the readers. 

1. The machine needs frequent repairs. 
Some repairs are of ordinary nature such as 
tightening the chains when they get loose 
and setting on or taking off the ‘Malas’ can 
be done by any man. But most of the 
repairs such as fitting pins in the roller, 
mending of the fan, the ball bearings and 
the chains can only be done by a skilful 
hand. The probable life of the machine 
is taken to be about 5 years by the experts 
at our Centre. 

2. On the basis of our experiments 
made on the machine with Roji, Kambodia 
and Surti varieties of cotton, we are of 
opinion that any variety of cotton can be 
carded op the machine. 

3. A person of ordinary strength can 
be made to work on this machine from day 
to day for six hours-3 hours in the morning 
and 3 in the evening (including sliver making 
of the carded Pol). The carding on the 
machine affects the nerves of thigh and 
abdomen of the carder. 


4. As compared to the Pinjan, the 
machine charges the atmosphere of the room 
with less fibrous particles as both the roller 
and the fan are covered under the cases. 

5. The slivers prepared from the cotton 
carded on the machine are better than those 
prepared from the cotton carded with the 
Pinjan in the following respects:— 

(a) The machine separates the fibres 
of cotton and keeps them straight, which the 
Pinjan does not. 

(b) While spinning the machine-made 
slivers, the yarn does not break so often as 
it does when spinning the slivers of the 
Pinjan-carded *Pol\ 

(c) The spun yarn from machine-made 
slivers has more evenness and is rather 
stronger. 

(d) The fibre of the machine-carded 
cotton does not tend to twist or coil to form 
into knots, but the fibres carded with the 
Pinjan generally get entangled resulting in 
frequent breaks at the time of spinning. 

(e) If fine carded cotton is required, the 
machine can card the ‘Pol’ twice without 
affecting the strength of the fibre, while the 
Pinjan breaks the fibre into many parts and 
turns it into knots if the Pol is carded more 
than once, and the carded cotton cannot be 
spun into good yarn. 

6. A carder can earn Rs. 8-15-4 per 
month on the Pinjan while he can get 
Rs, 9-6-0 by working on the machine. The 
following tables will show the details 
thereof:— 
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INCOME TABLE 


Implements' 

Number of 
working 
hours per 
day (carding 
andsliver 
making} 

The 
number 
of years 
a man 
can card 

One 

day’s 

carded 

cotton 

One 

day’s 

wages 

Month¬ 
ly In¬ 
come 

Yearly 

In- 

come 

Income 
at the 
end of 
20 
years 

Remarks 

The New 








A month is 

carding 








calculated for 

machine 

6 

20 Years 

2i Seers 

0-7-6 

13-2-0 

159-8-0 

3150 

28 days sup¬ 









posing two 

Pinjan 








holidays in a 

(Madhyam) 

8 

20 Years 

2 Seers 

; A 

0-6-0 

10-8-0 

126-0-0 

2520 

month 



EXPENDITURE TABLE 


Implements 

Investment in 

20 years 

Expenses of repairs and 
replaced implements in 

20 years 

Total expenditure 

The 

New Carding 

Rs. 400 (cost price 

Rs. 500 

Rs. 900 

Machine 

of 4, machines) 

(Rb. 25 per year) 


Pinjan 

Rs. 10 (cost of 1 

Rs. 360 

Rs. 370 

(Madhyam) 

Pinjan and a rod) 

(Rs. 18 per year for gut etc.) 



A CARDER’S NET INCOME IN 20 YEARS 


Implements 

Income in 
20 years 

Expenditure 
in 20 years 

NET INCOME 

In 20 years 

In a year 

In a month 

The New Card¬ 
ing Machine 

Rs. 3150 

Rs. 900 

Rs. 2250 

Rs. 112-8-0 

Rs, 9- 6-0 

Pinjan 

(hfodhyatn) r 

Rs. 2520 . 

.Rs. 370 " 

Rs. 2150 

Rs. 107-8-0 

Rs. 8-15-4 

i: 
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7. The new carding machine dptg Jbet 
discourage the Pinjan carding. Of course, one 
cannot card as much on the Pinjan as he can 
on the machine; but taking into consideration 
the investments made and the returns obtain¬ 
ed, the net income from each one of these 
carding devices would be almost the same. 
The advantage of the machine lies in the fact 
that it cards a tittle more quantity of cotton 
than the Pinjan and the carded 'Pol' is 
superior to the one carded with the Pinjpn, but 
there is no difference in the cost price of the~ 
slivers as the price of the Pinjan is nominal 
as compared to the cost of the machine. 
Thus there is not much reason to fear that 
the New Carding Machine will discourage 
the Pinjan. 

So far, as self-carding is concerned, it is 
as essential to spinning as kneading of Hour is 
for purposes of cooking. One cannot get 
yarn to his entire satisfaction unless he cards 
himself and makes slivers of his own choice. 
During the days gone by when hand-spinning 
was much in vogue in this country the best 
spinner was he who carded for himself. 

As regards the stopping of the machine in 
order to encourage self-carding, it can safely 
be said that it is not an impediment to self- 
carding. On the other hand, the machine be¬ 
ing very costly, the village people cannot 
afford to buy it. Hence it cannot be an 
equipment of every house-hold. It is the Pin¬ 
jan alone that is destined to serve the poor, 
living in 7 lacs of villages in India. To en¬ 
courage the occupation of spinning and weav- 
ing, the first and the. foremost requisite is to 
encourage self-carding. It matters little if 
some well-to-do people make use of the New 
Carding Machine in place of Pinjan. Surely, 
the machine in question is not meant for the 
poor and neither will it displace the Pinjan 
in poor homes* 

8. As compared to the^ Pinjan, neither 
the machine* is fatigue-saving nor it is a work¬ 


er saying device, but to a beginner it is a good 
means of learning carding. Carding on the 
machine being easier than it is on the Pinjan. 
A man or woman without having any previous 
knowledge of carding can start it on the 
machine with only elementary 1 instructions 
even on the first day. In a village or town 
where only the professional cardets know the 
art, it has been found that the carders put on 
such an air of importance that they arrogantly 
reject the orders of their customers to card. 
Even when they accept and carry out such 
orders they charge very high rates. To the 
village of this type the use of the machine 
may prove to be useful for the time-being. 

Since only one man can card on the 
machine and the out-put of the day too is 
not much larger in quantity as compared to 
the Pinjan it can be said that one machine 
can displace only one Pinjan. 

9. The cost of the New Carding Ma- 
chine is so high that a villager with his 
scanty income can ill-afford to have it. If 
co-operation in a village is possible, ten or 
twelve people when combine together may 
buy one. The owners are expected to learn 
the art of handling the machine and the 
necessary repairs of it It can give some 
profit to the moneyed people if they keep it 
for hire. Taking «tU these facts into con¬ 
sideration, it is clear that the machine is a 
good additional device of carding side by side 
with the Pinjan and it can be a help for the 
uni vernalisation of hand-spinning. 

10. It would be better, if this high 
cost machine can be replaced by a smaller 
and cheaper apparatus obtainable at reduced 
cost from Rs. 2D|- to 25/- so that it may be 
within the means of the poor village people 
to buy one, if they like. 

11. in the Scheme of Basic Education, 

.. .. the 

point of view of utility as the students can 
do carding with the help of their own bows 


m 
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at * fated ; periad-wieaph student having, his 
separate how and rod. The whole class can 
be supervised by one teacher. Carding like 
spinning can be done in a regular class. It 
is to be noted in this connection that each 
spinner prefers the slivers of his own choice 
and that is possible only when he takes to 
carding himself. In the case of machine, it 
is impossible that each student can have his 
own machine which costs Rs. 100/-. If a 
basic school can afford to have a common 
machine, no systematic arrangement can be 
made to train the whole class of students in 
carding at a given period of time. Either 
one student may card for others by turns or 
every student may card for his own needs. 


, 12. It is not advisable to employ, animal 
power to work the machine. There is every 
chance in that case that the capitalists may 
exploit the machine as any similar electric 
machine for purposes of profit, which is bound 
to displace professional carders and kill the 
poor man’s art of hand-carding. 

Further it would prove to be a serious 
mistake if the out-put of the machine is in¬ 
creased. With the increase in production the 
machine will deprive the poor village people 
of their means of earning and such a step 
would be inimical to the growth of the home- 
industry of carding, which cannot be counte¬ 
nanced. 


CO-OPERATION IN OUR PROVINCE 

By A. B. Latthe 


V IKE all Departmental Reports issued by 
** Government, the latest Report on the 
working of Co-operative Societies in this Pro¬ 
vince is a humdrum document which gives a 
dry account of the routine work carried on 
by the officers of that Department. But the 
concluding paragraphs of the Report form an 
exception to the rule and give us an idea of 
what Mr. Ikram, the Registrar, has in mind 
about the future of the movement which at 
present he guides. For many years past the 
Co-operative Movement has come in for severe 
criticism in this country. People have not 
been wanting who have pronounced the 
movement a failure. I have met members of 
Co-operative Societies in very large numbers 
complaining bitterly that instead of reducing 
the debt*burden on the shoulders of the Agri¬ 
culturists} the Co-operative Societies have lad 
to th# increase of that burden by facilitating 
comparatively cheap credit to those whom the 
nMin^tender would give no shelter. 

. ^fWthis eompteint is based on g be* 


cannot be denied. We find today that the 
amount of frozen, doubtful and bad debts comes 
to about Rs. 93 lakhs out of a total loan of 
less than two crores and a half. This indi¬ 
cates the character of the transactions the So¬ 
cieties have had with their Agriculturist 
Members. The Registrar expresses satisfac¬ 
tion with the fact that the over dues from 
members have been reduced by about Rs. 15 
lakhs during 1939-40, the year of the Report. 
But this is due very largely to the various 
concessions offered to the debtors as tempta¬ 
tions for liquidating their debts in some way 
or other. Several of the debtors who have 
taken advantage of these concessions have 
contracted fresh loans or have sold away pro¬ 
perties for doing so. This means that al¬ 
though the reduction of overdues may be a 
good thing for the Societies as a body, there 
is nothing to be happy about from the, point 
of view of the Agriculturists themselves who 
have partially or wholly lightened the load on 
thejur shoulders ty losing their only source of 


m 
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ivelihood. Thus thou gh the overdue* ^ave 
been recovered to some extent, . it means no 
improvement in the conditions of the Agri¬ 
culturists for whose economic rehabilitation 
idie Movement was designed 

For some time past, the Societies have 
been making a distinction between long-term 
and'short-term finance. But this; is only a 
recent improvement and much of the existing 
indebtedness due to Societies consists of a 
heritage from the time when the distinction 
between long-term debts and crop iinaAce was 
not made. A large part, therefore, of the loans 
amounting nearly to two crores and a half 
issued by the Co-operative Societies to their 
members, shares the character of the load 
transactions recently entered into by our Land 
Mortgage Banks. We find that out of the 
twenty seven lakhs advanced by these Banks, 
nearly the whole is for the redemption of old 
debts. This could be gathered from the fact 
that over Five lakhs and Ninetytwo thou¬ 
sand Rupees were givn as loans for redemp¬ 
tion of old debts during the year of the Report 
out of the transactions totalling six lakhs and 
seven thousand. Loans for other purposes 
like purchase of lands and their improvements 
amounted to about Fifteen thousand Rupees 
only. Judging the nature of the total amount 
of loans outstanding from the Societies to 
their members, one cannot but be convinced 
that a very large part of the indebtedness 
dealt with by the Co-operative Societies is in 
reality the result of a chronic condition of 
indebtedness prevailing amongst the Agricul¬ 
turists in the Province. In the ultimate ana¬ 
lysis, the rock on which all efforts to amelio¬ 
rate the condition of our Agriculturists are 
wrecked is the deficit budget of the ordinary 
peasant in India; which drives him to the 
uece 9 sityof borrowing as long & there is 
someone ready to give him credit This has 
been so Mr a very long time; and his present 
hopelessly debt-ridden condition is the accu¬ 
mulated result Of his 


IMess there &kchan condition of 

his, what hope ir there for any attempt -to 
help him without showing him the-way to 
balance his earnings with bis liabilities ? The 
failure of the Co-operative Movement is. pri¬ 
ncipally due to the fact that it never reached 
the core of the problem oh the solution of 
which depends the success of all attempts to 
improve the condition of our peasantry. The 
Movement did not touch this problem of the 
peasant’s life, and thought that it was helping 
him by giving him loans at what it considered 
to be the reasonable rates of interest To a man 
who is normally unable to five within his in. 
come inspite of his living a ; very wretched 
life, the repayment of every debt is a difficulty. 
This being the fact about most members of 
our Agricultural Societies, there is hardly 
anything to be surprised at in the fact that a 
large proportion of the loans given to them 
becomes overdue. Many of the recoveries are 
by sale of lands either voluntary or through 
the process of Law. The partial success of 
the concession schemes whereby the total out¬ 
standings have decreased to some extent dur¬ 
ing the past few years is, ui the words of 
the Registrar, due to “suitable cuts” which 
are effected “so as to bring the debts within 
or nearer the paying capacity'of the debtors.” 
In another place the Registrar observes that 
“the continued depression and the consequent 
fall in the repaying capacity of the Agri¬ 
culturists made it very difficult for them 
to adjust their liabilities to their, capacity 
to bear the. burden.’’ 1 am glad to notice 
that the Registrar, admits that., “where 
the annual income of the members. i* not 
always mom than their mkrimum expenditure* 7 
it is impossible to expecta Credit Societies 
to - run satisfactorily. Along with 1 this* the 
illiteracy and she atone*' of education 
among Agriooltnrto is refm^«to:hy the 
Registrar to explain to unsatisfactory work¬ 
ing of the Agricultural Co^opwattoSocietto 
Ofcourse, this % tree 4m 4te contribution 



CO-OPBRATION IN OUR PROVINCE 


to the unsatisfactory working of these 
Societies is not as great as it is often consider¬ 
ed to be. In the sense of being illiterate, our 
Agriculturists are lacking in education. But 
in intelligence, common sense and credit 
worthiness, our agriculturists may stand com¬ 
parison with any class of people among whom 
the Co-operative Societies have been success¬ 
ful. Our Agriculturists are not the prodigals 
that they are sometimes described to be. As 
a rule they are very anxious to repay the 
loans they take. They resort to questionable 
means for evading their liabilities only when 
circumstances make it impossible for them to 
be honest. Among people of this kind, the 
Co-opeiative Movement is bound to be 
successful, if, however, it has not succeeded 
in this country, we must seek the cause of 
the failure elsewhere than in the incompetence 
of the peasantry. At long last the Co¬ 
operative Department has been waking up to 
the fact that our Agriculturist does not meet 
his liabilities simply because he cannot do so. 
What is now needed is that the authorities, 
and more particularly the Government, should 
clearly realise the implications of this fact. 
Our peasantry has been the victim of poverty 
for ages past and all that has been done 
hitherto is superficial and ineffective. In pre- 
British days our rural population may have 
had its own difficulties; but it knew all about 
its own environments and it could adjust it¬ 
self to them. British rule disorganized village 
life in toto. For one thing it became im¬ 
possible for the villages to live the life of 
self-sufficiency which was their chief chara¬ 
cteristic in the past. Instead of the village 
weaver, Manchester, Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Tokio supplied them with their clothing. 
Instead of the village potter, Mangalore gave 
them the tiles on their roofs, and iron sheets 
came to them from distant Europe. The 
motor lorry from U.S.A. displaced his carts 
and the petrol from Burma drove his bullocks 
to the wall The village elders who solved 


their difficulties gave place to the lawyer and 
the judge who were ruinously costly if nothing 
else. All this and many other things similar 
in character caused the utter deterioration in 
rural conditions. The agriculturists looked 
on helplessly and the result is the economic 
helplessness in which he finds himself., today. 
The Registrar speaks with “hope and con¬ 
fidence” about the future of the Movement 
under his charge and says that “if the general 
conditions are not unfavourable, it can be 
hoped that the Movement will see better 
times in the near future”. It is to be hoped 
that the Government recognizes its own 
heavy responsibilities in making “the general 
conditions” favourable to the satisfactory 
working of the Co-operative Movement. 

A good season and good prices may give 
a temporary relief. But without enabling the 
Agriculturist to normally balance his budget 
and to lay by enough for bad years or for 
occasional need, the Co-operative Movement 
cannot be free from the difficulties and an¬ 
xieties which have been its lot for many years. 
It is no use blaming the Agriculturists for 
being uneducated, as the Registrar seems to 
do. The blame for this really lies at the 
doors of the Government. It is equally useless 
to indulge in self-satisfaction with improve¬ 
ments like the one resulting from the con¬ 
cession scheme of the Registrar. That 
improvement is not a sure index of the 
improvement in the conditions of the Agri¬ 
culturists. The Registrar and his Govern¬ 
ment seem to be happy with a little change 
for the better here and there. But these im¬ 
provements mean very little. What is needed 
is the radical approach to the total problem 
of the ever-increasing poverty of our rural 
pupulation which is mainly agricultural. 
Unfortunately, the Government seems to 
think that all wisdom and statesmanship lie 
in doing as little as possible and in waiting 
always for some unknown future to effect 
improvements. TJiat future never comes and 
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ihe departments concerned go on endlessly 


with their tinkering efforts which lead no¬ 
where. The publication of the Report for 
1939-40 about the end of May 1941 is the 
unfailing indication of the way Governments 
in this country do their job in ail matters. 
If this is the way of the future, there is hardly 
any ground to hope that the Co-operative 
Movement will fulfil the expectations which 
one has aright to form about the, utility of 
the Movement in the life of our Agricultural 
population. 

One of the measures adopted recently 
by the Co-operative Department for the 
rehabilitation of the movement is to weed 
out the bad people from it. This is desirable 
only in so far as ‘bad people’ means such 
persons as attempt to commit frauds on 
their Societies. Mere defaulters, however, 
should not be classed along with the wilfully 
fraudulent persons and they should not be 
denied the help which a Co-operative So¬ 
ciety may be able to give them. The temp¬ 
tation to damn all defaulters as unworthy of 
assistance by Co-operative Societies is great 
to those who want to show easy improvement 
in the overdues position in the movement. 
Strictly applied, this would justify the eli¬ 
mination of over seventy-five percent of 
the existing members from their Societies. 
Many members would on careful scrutiny be 
found to avoid the stigma of defaultership by 
what in substance is nothing more than 
paper-recoveries followed by fresh loans. 
As matters stand, this is inevitable and if the 


* 


radical policy suggested above is not adopted 
by Government with courage and faith, the 
improvement of the Co-operative Societies 
will mean that they will be confined to a 
steadily diminishing membership, admission 
to which will be denied to the vast agricul¬ 
tural population. The policy of refusing to 
register new Societies except rarely was 
followed by Government for many years in 
pursuance of the self-same principal of im¬ 
provement by restriction* The Congress Mi¬ 
nistry introduced a change in the rule and a 
few new Societies have now begun to be re¬ 
cognised. It is wrong to shut out the vast 
population of our peasantry from the benefits 
of Co-operation on the ground that a number 
of them have proved to be defaulters in the 
past. The causes for their being defaulters 
must be found out and remedied. The work¬ 
ing of the movement must be adjusted to the 
needs and conditions of a poverty-stricken, 
but honest and intelligent, population such as 
we have in our villages. I admit that the 
problem of bringing such a population within 
the influence of the Co-operative Movement 
is a complex and difficult one. But if the 
Government attack the problem from all 
sides and undertake expenditure as well as 
effort on a scale commensurate with the 
hugeness of the task there is no reason why 
our agriculturists, intelligent and hardworking 
people that they are, should not reap full ad¬ 
vantage of participation in a Co-operative 
life, to which they were once sq intimately 
accustomed* 

"Secy* Wm*' 




POVERTY ver»u» BIRTH CONTROL 
By Obaidul Huque, 
instructor. Govt, leaving School, Balijuri. (Bengal) 


IT is invariably remarked by many Econo* 
* mists that the root cause of India’s 
Poverty lies in her overwhelming increase in 
population. No economic solution is there¬ 
fore possible unless and until her birth-rate is 
controlled. Her population-according to 
them-is increasing by leaps and bounds, so 
much so, that there is scarcity of space in the 
length and breadth of the country to hold 
any further growth. 

The present census figures are not yet 
out. Many are doubtful about the accuracy 
of these figures, for reasons more than one; 
but inspite of this all, we are sure, that her 
population must have increased. But then to 
arrive at a definite conclusion, it will be wise 
to compare this increase in her population, 
with that of other countries, and to ascertain 
as to what extent those countries have been 
economically affected due to such increase or 
decrease in their population. Take for illu¬ 
stration, the case of England. In 1871, her 
population was 2,17,12,266 which went upto 
3,78,86,199 in 1921 (i. e.) during the course of 
50 years, it increased by 66%. Whereas 
India’s population was 20,61,62,360 in 1872 
which rose upto 31,89,42,480 in 1921. The 
Census operations of 1872, had however been 
restricted to British India only, while that of 
1921, were made for the whole of the coun¬ 
try. Now deducting the result of the remain¬ 
ing India, from the latter, We see, the rate 
of her increase is even less than 50% of the 
rate of England’s, during the same period of 
50 years. 


that is to say, how much space each country 
allows for her population, to live in. The 
following figures have been taken from the 
book entitled, “POVERTY PROBLEM OF 
INDIA”, by Sir P. C. Roy:- 



Countries 

Population 

per Sq. Mile 

1. 

Belgium . 

... 580 

2. 

England . 

... 498 

3. 

Holland . 

... 361 

4. 

China . 

... ; 2S9 

5. 

Italy . 

264 

6. 

Germany . 

... 237 

7. 

India . 

... 229 

8. 

France . 

... 218 

9. 

Ireland 

... 144 

10. 

Scotland . 

... 132 

11. 

Spain . 

... 80 

12. 

Norway - Sweden ... 

... 27 

13. 

Turkey . 

... 24 

14. 

America U. S. A. ... 

... 18 

15. 

Russia . 

... 13 


Now it is clear, from the above figures, 
how countries are becoming comparatively 
poorer or richer due to the increase or decrease 
in their population. It is needless therefore, to 
proceed on any further to prove which country 
is richer or poorer than India, due to its de¬ 
crease or increase in population. It is obvious 
that such theories advanced, by the so-called 
economists about the poverty problem of 
India, are not only unfortunate, but baseless 

Development of this kind of narrow idea 
Of economy is possible in the case of selfish 


We should India provides 

for holding her poimtetibi^ in each matt *' nuHviduals. In a family a selfish member 
mile, in comparison with other countries- cherishes the idealto have no brothers or sisters 

553 
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so that he may enjoy the full share*of an¬ 
cestral property. Similarly, if he were alone 
in a village, he would have enjoyed the lion’s 
share of the entire landed property of the 
village. 

This theory of restricting the growth of 
numbers beyond a certain limit has found 
favour in the case of lower creation. For 
example, when the number of fish in the pond 
increases, we naturally think of its res trie* 
tion-or when the cattle, sheep or .goats be¬ 
come too many we think for their numerical 
restriction or elimination. But it seems 
ludicrous, when the same is applied to a 
nation or a country composed of human 
beings and specially to a country like India. 
Had it been injurious or inauspicious to in¬ 
crease human population, why there is such 
a hankering for the birth of a child and why 
such big offerings are given to please Gods, 
to be blessed with a child? What is true and 
natural in the case of a particular house-hold 
is also true in the case of a community, a 
nation or a country. Recently many countries 
with good population have by legislation de¬ 
clared special allowances and bonuses to the 
parents for child-births. Those legislatures 
might as well have prescribed punishments 


for them, had it been against the interest of 
the countries to increase the population. 

In the practical field on the other hand 
we realise the truth that “increase in popula¬ 
tion** is rather “the effect** than “the cause” 
of poverty. A poor man who can hardly get 
a full meal a day, has his cottage full of child¬ 
ren whereas a rich neighbour of his, rolling 
in wealth and plenty, is rarely blessed with 
any issue to enjoy the share of his fortune. 
That is to say, in a family where there is 
dearth of food there are many souls to feed; 
but where there is plenty there are not many 
to eat. From this every day experience, one 
can easily deduce that this increase in popula¬ 
tion, is the result of poverty and not the 
cause of it. 

Increase in population should be com¬ 
mensurate with the expansion of the field 
of employment and work and also with the 
fortunes of a house-hold, a society, a nation 
or a country. If that is not the case, it must 
result in the abnormal increase of poverty and 
cannot be checked. It is not “birth-control” 
therefore, but increase of national wealth and 
the development of economic resources of the 
country, which will solve the problem of 
poverty of India. 




PISH MANURE or WEALTH PROM WASTE IN PISHING VILLAGES 


By Dr. S. 

« 

I N a pre-eminently agricultural country as 
ours, it is not surprising that there is a 
great demand for manures. The manures 
used, however, are of varied origin, nightsoil, 
farmyard manure, oilcakes, mineral fertilisers, 
chemical manures as also fish manure. 
Nature in providing man with the harvest of 
the sea, apparently does so as compensation 
for the loss, the soil sustains by rains washing 
down into the sea large quantities of vege¬ 
table and animal matter. The value of fish 
as food needs no argument, but in our country 
where fishery exploitation is still undeveloped 
so much so that if fishing methods are pri¬ 
mitive though effective, transport is dilatory 
and facility for cold storage lacking, a great 
proportion of the catches has necessarily to 
be utilised if at all only as manure. And in 
places where fish is sold or packed in ice or 
cured with salt before despatch elsewhere, 
in fact wherever fish and fishery products are 
handled whether in fishing camps or villages 
the immense quantities of waste fish scarp 
scattered, adding to the characteristic odours 
of the place, are well nigh unimaginable. If 
only the fishermen will use their spare time 
in preparing manure they can add to their 
earnings without much trouble and keep their 
village, huts etc. sanitary and free from 
smells. The process of conservation is 
simple enough. A few pits dug, with the 
sides lined with wood oc mats, may be 
gradually filled with offal from gutted fish 
etc. with a modicum of ash and quicklime. 
After a few months the resultant should be 
dug out, dried and bagged ready for sale of 
use as manure. The presence of such pits is 
absolutely unnoticeable by the senses and 
thus the offal is got rid off not only without 
nuisance but withconsiderable gain. 


T. Moses 

In all villages, including those of fisher¬ 
men, the disposal of refuse is an important 
matter. The village refuse, though generally 
a collection of heterogenous waste matter 
mainly domestic in origin, may consist not 
only of harmless rags, paper, tin and the like, 
but of stale food products including fish, 
skins and bone and perhaps not only animal 
droppings but also nightsoil. On standing 
for a few hours, the refuse in the heap under¬ 
goes spontaneous decomposition, emitting 
foul odours. Besides, it harbours various 
insect disease-carriers and is thus a menace to 
health. Usually there are five methods of 
disposal. The refuse is (1) burnt (2) rotted 
in closed cells in the absence of air (3) used to 
raise low-lying lands (4) spread out on land 
and ploughed into the soil and (5) composted 
with other substances to make manure. Prof. 
Fowler formerly of the Bangalore Science 
Institute with his colleagues and Dr. Howard 
and his fellow workers at Indore have per¬ 
fected various methods in converting the 
waste into wealth. The introduction of refuse 
manures is a great boon especially in our 
country where the soils are generally deficient 
in organic matter. It seems necessary that 
conservancy of manure should be made com¬ 
pulsory in all villages as decided in the 
Chittoor District Conference in September 
1940. Poramboke waste lands in every village 
should be converted into modern scientific 
manure pits and every family in the village 
compelled to scientifically conserve their 
manure in those pits. The Revenue autho¬ 
rities including village Officers should provide 
suitable Poramboke lands in villages for the 
scientific conservation of manure on a com- 
pulsory basis b# using the existing statutory 
roles in regard to village sanitation etc. 
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Throe kinds of manure obtained from 
fish are available for sale in India viz* 
1. Fish Guano 2. Fish Manure and S. F'rawri 
Manure. Fish Guano is the dry scrap left 
after sardines are cooked and pressed for oil. 
The two chief nutrients for plants viz. Nitro¬ 
gen and Phosphates from 8—10% of the 
contents of the average guano. Being well 
cooked fish guano disintegrates readily in the 
soil and is assimilated easily by plants.* Fish 
Guano is said to be 15—20 times richer than 
the best cattle manure. ‘Fish Manure’ is 
ordinarily beach-dried fish unfit for human 
consumption. It contains 5— 7% Nitrogen 
and Phosphates. The name ‘ Fish Manure’ 
which generally is given to all manures of 
fishery origin, is adopted here to distinguish 
it from the cooked stuff *guano.‘ It is often 
crushed in machines when it is known by the 
trade name ‘Milled Fish.’ In the latter form, 
it can be more uniformly distributed in the 
soil. Fish manure in Malabar, the Paradise 
of Fishes, is mostly beach-dried Chamban 
(Caranx crumenophthalmus) Mackerel (Scorn- 
ber macrolepidotus) and sardines (Clupea spp) 
while in Madhwad, Kodinar (Baroda) it is 
mostly Tura a Jewfish Otolithus. Prawn 
manure consists of the head, tail and body 
shells of prawns, boiled and shelled for 
human food. This generally contains 5—6% 
of Nitrogen and 3—4% of Phosphates and 
a larger quantity of lime than guano or the 
other fish manure. It decomposes much 
sooner and is best suited for acid soils. At 


Vanchi-Borsi in the Navsari District 
(Baroda) some pits of prawn offal manure 
• were prepared by way of demonstration to 
the fishermen gathering at the Camp during 
the season. The resultant pitmanure from 
the waste left on the grounds after the fishing 
camp broke up was on analysis found to 
contain Moisture: 2.55%, Ash: 92.45%, P 2 O 5 
1.09%, K 2 O: 1.8% and Organic Nitrogen: 
.164%. The fishwaste obtained from Dham- 
dacha contained Nitrogen: 3.34% and Cal¬ 
cium Phosphate: 3.21% while the fish scrap 
from near the Mahisagar contained N itrogen 
2.32% and Calcium Phosphate: 6.32%. 

Thus fish manure which contains both 
nitrogenous and phosphatic constituents in 
the proportion needed by our plants, is very 
important for Indian soils, which could more 
completely and quickly assimilate fish manure 
than bone manure or mineral fertilisers. But 
somehow a large quantity of fish manure is 
exported from India and Japan was our 
largest buyer till recently. The exported 
manures were found to be manufactured 
from bones and animal or fish refuse; their 
unpopularity in local use is mostly due to 
religious prejudice. In view of the limited 
amount of chemical manures produced in 
India and the fact that our soils need these 
organic fertilisers especially the fish manure to 
replace their natural deficiency, it is hoped 
that one effect of the war would be to make 
India use her indigenous products and not 
export them. 



“HAND-POUNDED versus MILLED RICE ' 

By G. Sitarara Sastry 

M R. R. V. Lakshtni Ratan Senior has under nutrition and mal-nutrition prevalent in 

produced an interesting brochure on Mia atleast are due almost entirely to the 

“Rice, India’s Staple Food”. He has culled political subjection which has resulted in the 

out valuable information from the treatises exploitation of Indian resources by foreigners 

on nutrition research* here and elsewhere, and and in heavy economic drain on the country* 
made it easily available to the public who can in tlie extermination of its industries, the in- 
ill—afford to approach the originals and who creaser of unemployment both amongst the 

are thus spared the time, trouble and expense educated and uneducated people. In the so- 

necessary for the acquaintance with those called independent countries also it is political, 

authoritative books. The extract about par- due as it is to the capitalistic and imperialistic 

boiling given on page 5 from "Vitamins-A s y stems ^suiting in the enrichment of the 

Survey of Present Knowledge” is important fortunate few and the impoverishment of the 

as it dispels the mistaken notion that par- miserable many. 

boiling preserves Vitamin Bi content. On The encouragement of the rice-mills and 
the other hand the authors of the book referr- the unwillingness of the Government to pro- 

ed to above say that “The Vitamin B” diffuses hibit milled-rice is also political as it is largely 

easily out of the cells particularly when the based upon the profits accruing to the Govern- 

cells have first been killed by parboiling”, ment and the foreign traders from the im* 

Parboiling produces a disagreeable taste and portation of machinery, machinary parts and 

smell in the rice; the process of parboiling of other accessories. The dis-establishment of 

paddy and drying it up pollutes the air for of the rice mills and the reinstatement of the 

some hours if not days and people living in home-pounding, home-grinding of Paddy will 

the vicinity of the mills producing parboiled result in the dcrease of railway earnings and 

rice have a genuine complaint of serious income-tax. 

nuisance against those mills. Another point Doctor Pattabhi’s view about the diftidul- 

that has been brought out in the brochure ties of reviving hand-pounding is not correct 

that weight for weight rice contains more in the dry taluqas. Almost everywhere the 

Vitamins than wheat, has to be noted by the people prepare Jawari, Bajri, and Ragi and 

rich people who take to wheat diet. That other grains in the old fashioned way and 

pounded and ground rice contains more pho- cook the prepared grains. Some of the rich 

sphorus than wheat, should also be noted by people get paddy from tank-fed lands and 

rice-eaters. some from wet taluqas and have it pounded. 

The obser vation that 10 to 15 ounces of Even in the wet taluqas Hand-Pounding is 
rice Will be sufficient for ope adolescent or more on the increase than 7 or 8 years ago. 
adult seems to be incorrect. In the jails the In the Harijanwadas also the old way qf 
rigorous and simple prisoners are given 20 pounding paddy in wooden or stone mortars 

ounces and 18 ounces respectively every day is still prevalent. As for the necessary paddy 

and that is the average intake of rice. Though' the Village Sowcar looks to it. Conceding that 

the food-problem appears at first sight to be the basis of the theme is correct, there is no 

nonpoiitical, in reality it is not so. The necessity for tft village poor people to pur- 

■ m ' 
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chase milled rice. They may purchase hand 
pound or hand ground rice* Hand Ground 
'rice can be sold as cheap as, or cheaper than, 
milled rice* ;!g , 

Preparing unpolished rice in the mills 
does not pay; it has been proved by Mr. J. C. 
Kumarappa. The advisers to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras have practically stopped the 
supply of Hand Pounded rice to the Hospitals 
and Jails and other Public institutions, thus 
reversing the policy of the responsible Con¬ 
gress Ministers. Agricultural land should be 
reapportioned, the village industries have to be 
revived and each man should be guaranteed 
and confined to one paying profession. The 
poor people even in the wet taluqas may be 
encouraged to use the dry grains instead of 
rice. The fashion of rice-eating associated with 
civilized life, wealth and authority, can be put 
down only by the proper training of the 
children through the educational department, 
of the adults through propaganda, and the 
rationing of food materials, fixing a definite 
proportion of rice to dry grains in the diet of 
all in the Government employ, and of the 
educated people; for they set up the fashion in 
the cities to-day, which is taken up by the 
villagers tomorrow. 

The habit of rubbing the rice with hands 
to remove the dust should be discontinued. 
The rice may be put in a basin and water 
poured into it from a little height. Rice pre¬ 
pared locally and at short intervals of a week 
or 11 days will counteract the dust gathering. 

The railway authorities were approached 
with a request that hand pounded rice should 
be introduced in all railway restaurants and 
hotels and the Minister for health also address¬ 
ed them, but they have not yet introduced the 
same. Doctor Awkroid and his assistants 


have turned down the proposal for prohibiting 
milled-rice. The Congress under Mahatma- 
jee's lead has established the A. I. V. I. A. 
and have taken the food problem in every 
possible way as is evident from the writings 
in the Harijan in 1934-1935. * 

The A. I. V. I. A. has certified several 
shops in the country as dealing in genuine 
hand pounded and Hand Ground rice and 
other articles produced in the villages on a 
cottage basis. 

The A. 1. V. 1. A. has issued leaflets and 
pamphlets on may of these question. They 
have concentrated on five items. 

(1) Hand-Pounded or Hand Ground 
Rice as against milled rice. 

(2) Hand-flour as against mill made 
flour. 

(3) Jaggery as against Sugar. 

(4) Ghani made oil against mill made 
oil. 

(5) The use of green Vagetables and 
milk as against an ill-adjusted diet. 

It is not correct to say that the present 
day Congress leaders have not taken interest 
in food problem nor is it correct to say that 
they have created a herd mind in the country. 
The Gandhi Seva Sangh and the A. I- V. 1. A. 
have encouraged and are insisting on central 
and local research and upon utilization of all 
local raw products and turning of waste into 
Wealth. There is a proverb in Telugu which 
says that poor people produce more children 
than the rich and if the under nutrition of the 
poor is to be remedied it can only be done on 
on the basis of the more aquitabie distribu¬ 
tion of the means of production of wealth 
and raw materials. 



Mira • A benevolent beverage 

By Gajanan Naik, 

Supervisor, Palm Gur Research Centre, Bordi, ( Dist. Thana). 


ANE of the important experiments con* 
^ ducted at this centre was to determine 
the nutritive value of Nira as a beverage. The 
details given in Table No. I prove that Nira 
is definitely nutritious for persons of all ages, 
sexes, occupations and diets. Out of the 25 
consumers, 19 gained weight ranging from 
4 to 10 Lbs. The weight of 3 remained con¬ 
stant and the remaining 3 lost weight due to 
sickness. Out of the 19 weight gainers, 13 
were adults, 6 minors; 16 males and 3 females; 
4 vegetarians and 15 non-vegetarians; only 
6 had milk in their diet while the rest had no 
milk at all. The occupation of 5 weight 
gainers was sedentary and that of 13 was 
manual. One of them was too young for any 
work. The period of regular consumption ex¬ 
tended from 10 to 99 days. As in the case of 
any other nutrient the benefit derived from 
Nira drinking cannot naturally be standar¬ 
dised for all persons. It all depends on the 
assimilating power of the individual. 

Ration 

Ten tolas daily ration of Nira has been 
found benevolent for a minor of two years 
(Consumer No. 25). For fixing the optimum 
daily ration of Nira it was given in different 
doses to different consumers. Eleven con¬ 
sumers gained weight by consuming only 
lLb. Nira daily. In case of eight consumers 
bigger doses of ii to 3 -Lbs. daily were given- 
for periods ranging from 3 to 24 days. In 
majority of the cases the daily ration was 
1 Lb. for more than fth of the period of 
consumption. Proportionate increase in 
weight in cases Nos. 8 and 9 with increased 
doses has not been observed. Therefore, 
1 Lb. seems to be the normal ration of Nira 


both for adults and minors (excluding very 
young babies). 

Since Nira contains mineral salts ft^hfs 
got a slight laxative effect and hence helps 
free motion of the bowels which is very essen* 
tial for health building. It also contains 
vitamins B and B 1 and sugars in solution^ 
( Table No. II A and B). Ail these ingre¬ 
dients give, a fair idea of the reasons for the 
increase in weight of the consumers. ' ■ 

Medical Effect 

Due to its laxative effect it has been 
found to be a welcome remedy for constipants 
who had lost all hope of cure after trying a 
lot of patent medicines. Two cases of Chro¬ 
nic stomach-ache have been cured; one of 
acute Gonorrhea and another of concussion of 
brain. (Table III) 

Nira as a Fodder 

Nira was given to two cows, 4 Lbs. 
daily for 20 days to one and 7 Lbs. daily for 
20 days to another. Improvement in the 
density of their milk was reported by the 
cow-owners. One of the cows which was 
physically emaciated improved health by Nira 
consumption. Cows also relish Nira as men 
do and no artificial feeding of Nira was found 
necessary, 

Nira Non*HabitForming^Bevei^cr : 

In several" cases it has been observed* 
that the Nira consumer does not feel the im¬ 
pulse to have it at stated times as addicts of 
intoxicants do. The difference between Nira 
and intoxicants can be well compared with 
the difference between milk and tea so far as 
habit forming is^onoerned. 


m 
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Cheapest Benevolent Beverage , 

The cost of Nira calculated on the basis 
of the data collected at Bordi during the sea- 
eon 1940-41 comes to Re. 1/- per 103 Lbs. 
of Nira (Table No. IV), provided, of course, 
the Government waives the tree tax and 
license fees in case of Nira sold or consumed 
as a beverage as is done by Madras Govern¬ 
ment since 1923. It can bs considerably 
lowered in normal years as the yield of Nira 
has been adversely affected by the cyclone 
this season in this area. 

Also several measures of economy e. g. 
substitution of lackered pots for unglazed 
pots, collection of day droppings etc. can be 
adopted with advantage. The other fruit driuk, 
cane juice commonly available seasonally 
in this area is sold at i anna per Lb. 
Thus it costs Re 1 /- per 32 lbs. and so it is 
three times dearer than Nira though both have 
almost the same nutritive ingredients (Table 
No. V). There is much demand for Nira 
as a beverage from people of all castes and 
creeds in this area but unfortunately this can¬ 
not be statistically proved unless the Bombay 
Government permits selling of Nira at least 
on an experimental scale in selected areas. 

The Fear Of Mis-Use 

The mis-use of Nira in prohibited areas 
in other provinces where it is allowed to be 
sold under state licence by the public is very 
little (Table No. VI). It is quite essential to 


study with an open mind the working of the 
scheme of Nira sales in the prohibited areas 
of other provinces before final decision is 
reached in relaxing the local excise rules in 
this behalf by Governments like that of 
Bombay who have taken a stubborn attitude 
in regard to this subject (Table No. VII). If 
the Government allows the public to stock, 
sell and use even poisonous drugs or fire arms 
under state licence with specific conditions 
there seems to be no harm in licensing the 
sale and consumption of Nira as a beverage 
in dry or wet areas in this country in the inte¬ 
rests of poverty-stricken people whose scanty 
diet can be amply amended by Nira. Mis-U9e 
of the liberty to sell and consume Nira can 
be easily detected in dry or wet districts by 
the ordinary excise or police staff as is done 
in Madras since 1923. The debarring of the 
Nira-tapper, dealer and tree-owner involved 
in the mis-use from holding the licensee any 
further will be a sufficiently deterrent punish¬ 
ment as it will deprive the licence of an 
Annual source of livelihood. Also this itself 
will be a natural and free check on the mis¬ 
use. In addition if the licensee is required to 
maintain a regular register of the Nira con¬ 
sumers and its disposal and also to convert 
the balance of the Nira into gur within fixed 
time, the mis-use can be thus further checked. 
For this purpose the licensee should be requir¬ 
ed to undergo a regular course of training in 
Nira drawing and Gur- making. 



Statement showing consumption of Nira & its effects as a beverage 
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TABLE II A 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF NIBA OF PALMYRA PALM PER 100 
GRAM OF EACH FOOD STUFF 

T - Nira treated with Lime and decanted 


1. Moisture ... ... ... ... ... ... 85.76 

2 . Protein ... ... ... ... ... ... 0.30 

3« Ether or fat Etrastives ... ... ... ... ... 0.02 

4. Mineral Matter ... ... ... ... ... 0.38 

5. Carbohydrates ... •.. ... ... ... ... 13.54 

6 . Calcium ... ... ... ... ... ... 0.030 

7. Phosphorous ... ... ... ... ... ... 0.001 

8 . Total Sugar ... ... ... ... ... ... 12.2 

9. Reducing sugar ... ... ... ... ... ... 0.3 

10. Dia Saccharides ... ... ... ... ... ... 11.2 

11. Total calorific Value ... ... ... ... ... 56.9 


By Sjt. K. Mitra, officer-in-charge, Nutrition Scheme, Public Health Laboratories, Patna. 


TABLE NO. II B 


No. Ingredients % 

1. Brix(Total Solids) ... ... ... ... ... 16.16 

2. 'Sucrose ... ... ... ... ... ... 14.55 

3. Glucose ... ... ... ... ... ... 0.17^ 

4. Co-afficient of Purity ... ... ... ... ... 90.00 

5. Ether extractives (fat) ... ... ... ... ... 0.061 

6. Nitrogen . 0.03T' 

7. Ash. 0.371 

8. Calcium oxide (CaO) ... ... ... ... ... 0.088 

9. Magnesia (MgO) ... ... ... ... ... 0.002 

10. Potash (KaO). 0.102 

U. Soda 0.018 

12. Phosphoric acid (PrO) ... ... ... ... ... 0.008 

13. Chlorine (CL 2 ) ... ... ... ... ... 0.059 

14. Sulphate (SO*) ... . 0.006 

15. Iron (Fin) ‘. 0.15 

16. Copptrr (Cu) ... > ... — ... ... 0.108 


* By the Agriculturist chemist to Madras Government, coimbtore, 

: ; V . ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ m ^ V/ 

1 ‘V ; *' 


























TABLE III 

MEDICAL EFFECTS OF KIRA 


S. NO 

■ NAME 

COMPLAINT 

EFFECT 

1 

• 

Sjt. Jaganath Mangela 

Chronic Stomach ache 

Cured. 

2 

Mrs. Shakuntala Lutade 

»» 

M 

3 

Mrs. Indumati Patil 

fits 

Par tial relief 

4 

„ Sumatibai 

l _ 

Ganiloreaha 

i 

Relief 


TABLE IV 

ECONOMICS OF NIRA (DATE TREES) 


1. Unit of workers = 2, tapper and helper. 

2. Unit of trees =75 (groups 3 of 25 each) 

3. Resting system = 2 days tapping, 4 days rest. 

4. Average Nira yield per tree =17 gallons. 

5. Tree Rent = —/4/— per tree per season. 

6. Period = 34 months including preliminary operations. 

Total yield of Nira from 75 trees 

=12750 lbs. less 1275 lbs. sediment and waste. 
Quantity for sale =11475 lbs. 


Rs. 

1. Tree rent ... ... • ••• 

2. Pots, storing vessels ... ... ... • ••. 2 

3. Lime ... ... ... • ••• 1 

4. Cloth, Rope etc. ... ... ... ••• 1 

5. Helper for 3 months @ Rs. 8/- p. m. ... ... 24 

6. Tapper for 3 months @ Rs. 12/- p. m. ... ... 36 

7. Shed ... ... ... ... - 5 

8. Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... ... 5 

9. Depreciation ... ... ••• ••• 4 

10. Interest ... ... ... ... r 4 

Total cost Rs* 101 

. The rate q£ nira is Re. 1/- per 103 lbs. - : t 


36 |; 


as. 

12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_0 
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Equipment 

Rs. 

as. 

PS< 

1. 

Glasses 12 & -18/- per glass 

. 6 

0 

0 

2. 

Tin measures 

0 

8, 

0 

3. 

Small pan 

. 20 

0 

0 

4. 

Tools 

... ... 5 

0 

0 

5. 

Gur making appliances 

8 

8 

0 


Total Rs. 40 0 0 


TABLE NO. V 

Comparative chemical analysis of Sugar-Cane Juice & Nira. 


No. 

Ingredients 

Nira 

% 

Cane Juice 
% 

1 

Moisture 

84.72 

75 

2 

Protein 

0.10 

1.4 

3 

Fat 

0.17 

0.6 

4 

Mineral Matter 

0.66 

| 0.3 

5 

Carbohydrates 

14.35 

21.8 

6 

J 

Calorific value 

59.33 per grm. 

448 per lb. 


By Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor (S, I.) 


TABLE VI 

NIRA IN PROHIBITED AREAS 


The Ministry of Public Information of 
Madras issued the following press com¬ 
munique about the working of prohibition in 
Salem District;— 

It has been argued in certain quarters that 
the Madras Prohibition Act must fail to be 
effective by reason of the fact that tapping for 
sweet toddy is permitted under the Act It is 
argued that sweet toddy feftaents in a few 


hours and it is therefore impossible to prevent 
the production of fermented toddy under the 
guise of tapping for sweet toddy. This argu¬ 
ment is based on erroneous premises. Under 
the Sweet Toddy Rules issued by the Govern¬ 
ment, sweet toddy (Nira) can be tapped in 
prohibition areas only under a licence and the 
drawing is permitted only in pots or other 
receptacles effectively coated internally with 
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lime. Such coating has to be renewed every 
time the pots are emptied and reattached to 
the trees. Such coating effectively prevents 
fermentation. The rules further require that 
sweet toddy (Nira) so drawn must at once be 
manufactured ipto jaggery or used as a beve¬ 
rage and that no such toddy should be kept by 
the tapper for longer than the day on which it 
is drawn. By means of the system of licences 
and through supervision exercised by the 
authorities, the tapping and disposal of sweet 
toddy (Nira) is kept under very strict control. 
The collector’s latest report on the working of 
the prohibition scheme in the Salem District 
shows that the control exercised over sweet 
toddy (Nira) tapping has been most satis¬ 
factory and that it can safely be said that there 
is no danger of any wide spread abuse of the 
sweet toddy (Nira) licences. 

The following are extracts taken from 
the report:— 

“40 cases were detected in the month 
(March) against 16 in February. 29 of these 
cases, however, were for tapping without 
licences and only 11 for tapping fermented 


toddy# or converting sweet juice into toddy by 
adding bark, straw etc. In view of the fact that 
8,184 licences for sweet juice (Nira) tapping 
have been issued covering 383222 trees, the 
number of cases cannot be considered to be 
unduly large. I mentioned in my last two 
reports the action that has been taken to 
control sweet juice (Nira) tapping and it 
appears that the control is generally effective. 
The police examined as many as 20,651 trees, 
which was nearly double the figures for 
February*. The difficulty of controlling sweet 
juice tapping has proved less than was anti¬ 
cipated. 

Generally speaking the position in the 
district remains the same. The most satis¬ 
factory feature is the effective control exercis¬ 
ed over sweet juice (Nira) tapping. 

What appeared to be the most difficult 
problem viz. control of toddy tapping, seems 
to have been solved”. 

There is thus no reason to suppose that 
prohibition has not been effective because it 
allows the issue of sweet toddy (Nira) licences. 


TABLE VII 

THE MADRAS SWEET TODDY RULES, 1937. 


In exercise of the powers conferred by sec¬ 
tions 19, 20, 21 and 54 of the Madras Prohi¬ 
bition Act, 1937 (Madras Act X of 1937), 
the Provincial Government are hereby pleased 
to make the following rules for the tapping of 
toddy-yielding trees for the drawing of sweet 
toddy therefrom in pots or other receptacles 
freshly coated internally with lime, for the 
manufacture of jaggery from such toddy or 
for the sale or use of such toddy, as a beverage 
without fermentation:— 

(1) . These rules shall be called the 
Madras Sweet Toddy Rules, 1937. 

(2) . Licences may be issued under these 
rules for the manufacture, consumption and 


sale of sweet toddy. They shall on applica¬ 
tion be issued freeto Bona Fide manufactur¬ 
ers of jaggery, to those engaged in the sale 
of padani or sweet toddy and to tree-owners 
desirous of drawing sweet toddy for domestic 
consumption. Licences shall be issued in the 
names of applicants only. 

(3) . Applications for the grant of 
licences shall be in the form appended to these 
rules. They need not be stamped. They 
should be presented to the Tahsildar, Deputy 
Tahsildar or Revenue I nspector. 

(4) . On receipt of an application, the 
Tahsildar, Deputy Tahsildar or Revenue In¬ 
spector as the cash may be, if satisfied after 
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considering the recommendation of the village 
headman that the applicant will not misuse 
the licence shall at once take steps of the issue 
of the licence in the form appended to these 
rules. 

(5) . Licences shall be current from 1st 
January or a subsequent date to the 30th June 
following, but may be renewed for a further 
period of six months under an endorsement 
from the Tahsildar, Deputy Tahsildar in 
independent charge or Revenue Inspector. 

Provided that licence granted before 
the 1st January 1938, shall expire on 
i h. 3 »S'juM« S. sub i ect to renewal for a 
further period of six months as afore-said. 

(6) . For the convenience of applicants, 
applications will be received and licences 
issued during the fifteen days preceding the 
sweet toddy year, provided that no sweet 
toddy shall be drawn except during the 
currency of such licence. The licensee shall 
not tap any tree in excess of the number 
which he has applied for or is licensed to tap, 
nor shall he be allowed to tap for fermented 
toddy. 

(7) . Sweet toddy, if for jaggery manu¬ 
facture, shall be removed from the tree only 
between 4 a.m. and 7 p. m. and if for use or 
sale as a beverage only between sunrise and 


sunset. Outside those periods no sweet toddy 
drawn for use or sale as a beverage shall be 
kept in the garden or field containing the trees 
licensed to be tapped except the freshly-drawn 
toddy contained in the pots attached to the 
spathes of the trees. , 

(8) . Sweet toddy must be at once manu¬ 
factured into jaggery or sold for or used as a 
beverage, and no such toddy shall be kept by 
the tapper until the day following that on 
which it is drawn. Any person may buy, 
consume or possess for personal consumption 
sweet toddy in an unfermented state. 

(9) . Any person who is found guilty of 
a breach of any of the provisions of these 
rules or the conditions of the licence may, at 
the discretion of the Collector be debarred 
either permanently or for a time from holding 
a sweet toddy licence. 

(10) . It shall be open to the Tahsildar, 
Deputy Tahsildar in independent charge or 
Revenue Inspector to refuse licences for the 
tapping for sweet toddy of the trees of a tree- 
owner any of whose trees are proved to have 
been illicitly tapped for fermented toddy by 
persons holding under him, whether on a 
lease or otherwise, under cover of a sweet 
toddy licence. 


TO THE VILLAGE WORKERS 

‘He who can, and where you can, take charge of a village and live there. Organise the 
villagers. Give them education; Introduce new endeavours for the improvement ofagricu): 
ture and for other requirements of the village. Encourage the villagers to _make ; their hornet 
neat, dlean mid healthy and discover ways and means so that they can combine together to. ful¬ 
fil” their duties towards the village. Do not expect any praise for dais work.. Even yqu should 
be prepared to have ingratitude and want of confidence on the part of the. villagers, . There » 
no excitement in this work, no conflict and no publicity; only patience and love and meditation 
in secret, only One vow that I shall share with the distress of the most distressed and .shall 
dedicate my life to the radical removal of thedistress’. 

* * : ~2>. Rabindra Nath Tajors 

m 





PART ii. 

TOBACCO. AN INDUSTRIAL CROP OF INDIA 
By Lochan Chandra Barua 

• (Concluded from the last issue) 


Origin 

N November 1492, the followers of Colum¬ 
bus while on a sea-voyage for the discovery 
of Cuba found the old inhabitants of America 
smoking tobacco in crude pipes. Prior to 
this time there was hardly any record avai¬ 
lable making mention of the native place of 
this crop. Tobacco was in 1508 introduced 
into Europe for the first time. It is stated 
that there was an indigenous tobacco crop 
cultivated in India in times of yore, which 
was known as “Kalanj”. During 1519-1525 
the Moghul Emperor, Babar, had a book 
composed of various subjects including 
plants, birds, wild animals, and other impor¬ 
tant lives, but no description whatever on 
this particular crop was given in the memoir. 

In 1605 tobacco was offered to Akbar 
the Great by the Portuguese for smoking 
purpose. But the waiting physicians did not 
approve of his doing so, and it was thereby 
refused. In the reign of Jahangir the people 
were, it is said, so much addicted to tobacco 
smoking that the Emperor had to issue an un¬ 
pleasant prohibitory order against the habit. 
Excepting this, there are no other records 
sufficient for the purpose of locating its 
birth place. However, it is doubtless that 
the crop is of tropical origin. 

Varieties Cultivated 

More than 100 varieties obtained from 
selection and hybridization of the two princi¬ 
pal types-Nicotiana Tabacum and N. Fustics, 
Have been cultivated on extensive scale in 
almost all the tobacco-growing centres. 
Virginia, Havana, Sumatra, White-Barley, 


Yellow-Prior, Pusa-Numbers, Bhengi, Nao 
khol are among other varieties, which are 
much popular and chiefly grown by all in¬ 
terested. There is another important variety 
imported from America, known as Adcock 
Tobacco. It was first in 1924 tried at Pusa, 
and several selected and hybridised types 
obtained therefrom have since been introduc¬ 
ed into the cultivators’ fields. 

Cultivation 

Soil :—Tobacco grows well in a soil 
rich in humus composed of organic matter. 
Sandy loam containing mineral matters is 
considered best for tobacco-cultivation. Clay- 
soil if used produces coarse and inferior 
leaves though heavy in weight. Alluvium soil 
is found to return better crop. Loamy soil 
with a facility of drainages may be selected for 
this purpose. But climatic condition pre¬ 
dominates above all. 

Manure 

Nitrogen, Phosphorous, Potash in form 
of rotten cowdung, wood-ash, mustard-cake, 
farm-yard manure, leaf-mould, dry fish and 
sheep-dung may be recommended according 
to the natural condition of soil. In damp soil 
slaked lime may be used, but quantity should 
be ascertained by experts, so that the dose of 
the lime may be applied as needed. Mineral 
fertilizers, such as, superphosphate, potassium 
sulphate, calcium sulphate may be used for 
better crop. Pot. chloride if used will change 
the quality of the leaf to a much inferior 
condition. Too much amount of nitrogen if 
applied during the growing period makes the 
leaf ihick, green and unsuitable for production 
of superior quality # 
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Average plants on an acre of ordinary 
land require about 100 lbs. of nitrogen,* 100 
lbs. of phosphate and 150 lbs. of potash. 
Without ascertaining the actual composition 
Of soil no amount of these fertilizers should 
t>e used in the ploughed land. 

Drainage 

Tobacco plants are much susceptible to 
a soil of waterlogging condition and cannot 
stand heavy showers. Slight downpour may 
render the seedlings on the seed-bed quite un¬ 
fit for planting operation. To produce the 
seedlings safe and free from damage by rains, 
a movable shed over the seed-bed and well- 
arranged drainage-system round the field are 
much essential for tobacco cultivation. 

Preparation Of Seed.Bed 

High land is preferable for seed-bed. 
The land should be prepared in the last part 
of July and be kept exposed to sun and air for 
atleast a month. The place must be plough¬ 
ed well and heavily manured with rotten 
organic manure and the soil so prepared must 
have a form of fine tilth. Each seed-bed 
may be of any reasonable length but should 
not be more than 4 ft. in width, having drains 
about 2 ft. wide between the series of beds. 
These drains will serve as foot-paths in 
addition. 

About J ounce of seed of vitality are 
quite sufficient to raise seedlings for an acre 
of land. 

Sowing 

The tobacco seeds are very small and it 
is very difficult to sow them evenly on the 
seed-bed. It is therefore advisable to mix the 
seeds with sand or dust or ash and then sow 
them thinly. The sown seeds should be 
pressed in with hands and the surface of the 
seed-bed be kept smooth. This pressing pro¬ 
cess helps the seeds to come in contact with 
the moisture of the soil and effects even 
germination: 


The bed is then covered with broad 
leaves or straw placed on a bamboo-frame to 
shield the young plants against the strong sun 
and downpours. This covering should be 
light and removable and should not be left 
over the seed-bed all day and night, otherwise 
it will render the young plahts weak and 
elongated. They should be given a shade 
generally from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. in the case 
of strong sun, and all the time in the case of 
showers. 

Seeds for planting purpose should not be 
sown all at a time ; it is advisable to sow the 
seed at a convenient interval • say - after a 
fortnight. This renders a great advantage to 
a grower to transplant the seedlings at differ¬ 
ent times and fill up the gaps where the 
transplanted-seedlings are dying or being 
attacked by crop-pests or the like. 

The seed-bed must be kept clean and weed- 
free and be thinned out if thickly grown and 
watered when necessary. In the latter case 
crust will form on the surface of the bed; it 
should be broken with a tiny bamboo-stick 
or with a similar implement. 

Preparation of Fields 

Ploughing in the selected land should 
commence from early September. The land 
must be kept exposed to air and sun for at¬ 
mospheric action, which takes place only in 
broken soil, that is, after first ploughing land 
becomes fit to received. If the soil is found 
to be of au ordinary nature, atleast 200 
maunds of rotten cowdung, farm-yard manure 
and leaf-mould should be applied per acre and 
mixed well with the soil by cross-ploughings. 
This over, 4 or 5 ploughings, each at an 
interval of 4 or 5 days, should be given to the 
whole plot which must be kept levelled with 
a good tilth. Dry weeds on the plot should 
be either removed or burnt and the ash be 
mixed well and equally spread over the whole 
area. 
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Transplantation 

When the land gets ready to receive the 
seedlings which are by then about 4 or 5 inches 
high, the plot should be laid out: straight 
furrows should be made from North to South 
at a distance of 3i ft. and the seedlings be 
planted atleast two feet apart in furrows. 
Where rainfall is considerably high, ridges in 
place of furrows should be made as such and 
then other operations mentioned below 
should be taken in. 

Careful watering over the seed-bed in the 
case of its being dry should precede the removal 
of the seedlings in order to ensure the uproot¬ 
ing of the young plants, for they will readily 
succumb to damage they have received at the 
time of removal. Successful uprooting can be 
effected by the use of a khurpee or the like 
instrument. 

■ Transplanting should be done towards 
the evening when uprooting of the seedlings 
may also be taken up. This operation renders 
not only a check to excessive transpiration of 
the young plants but also the availability of 
humidity that falls at night. Seedlings should 
firmly be put in the ground with care so that 
no injury is done to the roots and the stalks 
of the young plants and that earth has not 
been given covering the first leaf. 

Seedlings should be watered after being 
transplanted and again in the next morning. 
These young plants should be protected from 
the sun for a period of atleast 3 days from the 
time of removal to the field, by a temporary 
shade over the plants. Small cut-pieces of 
plantain stems serve best for this purpose. 

There should be judicious watering of the 
transplanted seedlings at an interval of 2 or 3 
days, if the field gets too dry. Water the 
seedlings every time at 3 P.M. 

Interculture 

As soon as the transplanted seedlings are 
well established in the ground, the soil between 
the plants should be kept loose and weedfree. 


For this purpose shallow cultivation should 
continue atleast for a month or so, and if 
necessary, may further be continued but very 
carefully avoiding injury to the roots. This 
is done also to conserve moisture to meet the 
spell of a long drought, which might possibly 
visit the area by the time the plants are in full 
growth, and in flowers. 

Topping 

This operation requires long experience 
and cartful judgment. Heavy topping results 
in producing rich and thick leaves while in¬ 
sufficient topping encourages the suckers 
to grow in large numbers. Either method, if 
followed carelessly, cannot produce leaves 
suitable for cigar or cigarettes. 

The crop generally begins to flower in 
the beginning of the third month when there 
are sufficient leaves, which on a heavily 
manured land have a tendency to grow thicker 
than required for manufacturing cigarettes; in 
that case, suckers should be encouraged to 
grow on the plants and be allowed to flower 
and form seeds as well. Otherwise, removal 
of suckers and terminal fluds is prescribed, 
In no case thick leaves are desired. 

Local practice in general is only to 
remove terminal buds and suckers from the 
main plants and to top plants when they have 
borne 8 to 10 leaves without considering the 
points at issue. It is not a practice so easy 
to go through a successful end. It is difficult, 
and eyes must he trained to observe very 
minutely what actually is required for the 
manufacture of high grade cigar and cigarettes 
out of the leaves thus obtained. 

Harvesting 

The time for the harvest of the tobacco 
crop begins generally from the mid-January to 
the middle of March. The leaves, when turn¬ 
ing yellow and getting gummy and slightly 
thick, should be harvested. Mature leaves 
should be cut first and left on the field for two 
orfhree hours to 9e wilted, so that they may be 
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colleoted into small bundles without breaking. 
It is desirable to harvest the entire plant close 
tp the roots when most of the leaves on the 
stem are mature. In harvesting the leaves, 
they should be cut with a sharp knife slant¬ 
ingly together with a wood-portion of the stem. 
This process of harvest prevents the sap ooz¬ 
ing out of the cut end of a leaf. 

Morning is the proper time for harvest¬ 
ing. But it must not be done during rains, 
which will wash away the gummy substance 
of the leaves while being left for drying on 
the fields. 

Sorting of leaves at the time of harvest 

Gradation by sorting of leaves at the time 
of harvest saves a good deal of labour for 
separation to put them in curing-process. 
This consists of three kinds of sorting - (1) 
Filler, (2) Binder and (3) Wrapper : The 
leaves, which are thin, elastic and pale colour¬ 
ed, are used as wrapper and should be harvest¬ 
ed first when still under-ripe and not so 
thickened; the second grade which is called 
Binder may be harvested a little later when 
the leaves become thickened and the remaining 
leaves are harvested on their being fully 
matured and they will serve as fillers. 

The first grade which is called wrapper 
may be used for the purpose of making cigars 
and cigarettes, if fermented well. It is only 
the process of fermentation on which the 
quality of leaves depends. It varies according 
to the varying degree of fermentation. 

The leaves that come into the fold of 
second and third grades are suitable only for 
biri and hooka purposes; for their quality 
becomes generally inferior due mostly to their 
black colour and thickness. 

General process of curing 

In India the sun and air curing process is 
very 'widely in use even by big cultivators. But 
under this process leaves cannot be prepared 
so well may be fit for cigars and cigarettes. 
Because proper fermentation fo the leaves can 


be given only through a regular temperature 
which may be provided by artificial means 
only. For this purpose the method of flue- 
curing is adopted and is found quite upto the 
requisite level. But this process is too costly 
and not within the means of the small growers. 

(a). Process of sun and air curing 

After having sunned the cut leaves on the 
fields for a few hours in order to render them 
sufficiently flabby, they are removed in bundles 
of 6 to 8 leaves to a big room provided with 
sufficient means of ventilation and are kept 
hanging on strings put under the roof, each 
bundle being kept 6 inches apart. Cowsheds 
must not be used for this operation. Leaves 
should be kept in this condition for a period 
of atleast two months till they have become 
dried and copper-coloured. 

This over, leaves should be brought down 
for the process of fermentation, which is con¬ 
sidered as very important in preparation of 
better leaves; they should be sorted and placed 
in heaps on the floor. At an interval of at¬ 
least a fortnight the heaps should be examined, 
and if the temperature inside is found high, 
tlie position of the leaves placed in heaps 
should be changed, i.e., leaves from the middle 
should be removed to the top, those on the 
top to the middle and leaves at the bottom to 
the layer next to the top; and if this change is 
found ineffective, a resort to making fresh 
heaps should be taken up atonce. Thus, 
transfer of leaves should be continued at 
proper intervals till they turn to a yellow 
colour. The heaps also should be transferred 
from one place to another, if necessary. 

Under a spell of dry and hot weather, 
the doors and windows of the house should be 
kept closed and water be sprinkled onthe 
floor and walls in order to keep the air of the 
room moist. The temperature of the room, 
where the curing-process is in progress, should 
not be above 90° F. Overheat results in blade 
colour, of the leaves. 



TOBACCO, AN INDUSTRIAL CROP OF INDIA 


In good-cured leaves, aroma and 
flavour are produced, and these two qualities 
are the main factor which absorbs ready 
demands in markets. 

(b^ Flue Curing: As has been stated 
elsewhere in Part I of this article that the 
method of flue-curing is very much costly and 
not within the means of a poor cultivator, I 
have no intention to make this article un¬ 
necessarily long and to occupy a few pages 
more on a subject by which our readers will 
not profit much. 

To work successfully in the method of 
flue-curing is to tackle many things before 
the actual operation is taken up. For this, 
a construction of pucca barn fitted with 
ventilators for supply of artificial heat in 
order to control temperature and humidity 
for tobacco leaves hung on racks, is an item 
of considerable expenditure. Within it, i.e. to 
heat the barn, a furnace with a flue-pipe and 
a chimney is also to be installed. Many other 
materials are required to bring the barn into 
a workable condition. 

By the method of flue-curing the leaves 
can be given all the requisite treatment for 
manufacturing cigars and cigarettes. Opera¬ 
tions of drying the leaves, fixing required 
colour, producing sufficient aroma and 
flavour can properly be done only through 
this process of curing. There are two other 
important properties that should exist in 
cigars and cigarettes: those are burning qua¬ 
lities and a certain amount of elasticity: the 
former renders the cut tobacco to burn 
steadily while the latter helps it in forming a 
tobacco-roll sticking to the paper-cylinder. 

All these qualities cannot be given to 
tobacco leaves through the sun and air-curing 
process. Unless temperature and humidity 
are controlled, which is only possible through 
an artificial source of heat, production of high 
grade cigars and cigarettes cannot be ex¬ 
pected. 


* 

Rotation : Tobacco crop should be rota* 
ted with cereals and leguminous crops. 
Where rotation is not practised the field after 
the harvest of the tobacco crop should be 
kept fallow for a year or two; i.e., the second 
year the fields should be grown with legumes 
or millets. This will not only check the 
spread of insects and fungus pests but re¬ 
cuperate the soil which has been exhausted 
for continuous cropping of tobacco plants. 
Unless soil is improved, the quality of leaves 
will deteriorate to a considerable extent. 
Tobacco crop may safely be grown on the 
fourth year again on the same land that was 
used at first. 

Crop Pests 

Growers of the tobacco crop are not free 
from anxiety to face attacks by insects, para¬ 
sites and bacterial diseases on the tobacco 
plants. Surface grass-hoppers, caterpillars, 
stem borers, are much common among other 
enemies. Bacterial diseases on foliages, leaves, 
stems and even at roots are the work of 
innumerable minute bacteria. Root-disease 
is generally caused in plants on poorly 
drained soil. Parasites, such as “Tokra”, 
which is reported from Madras and Bihar to 
he much injurious to the crop, are common 
to affect the quality and reduce the yield. 

In all these cases, nothing but watch¬ 
fulness from the very beginning of the culti¬ 
vation and immediate eradication of infected 
plants will prove beneficial to the growers. 
The work of spraying with Lead Chromate 
or Arseniate may obtain a radical cure in 
the cases of attacks by tobacco caterpillars 
but that is not always possible in an intensive 
cultivation. Hand-picking, killing, bagging 
and catching the insects by night traps are 
also used but with a little sucoess. 

Successful remedy in those above* 
mentioned cases is rotation of crops and 
careful removal of the affected plants. 



CAN GROUND-NUT BE A PART OF OUR STAPLE FOOD? 
By R. V. Lakshmi Ratan (Senior) 


/^OMPARED with other Indian provinces 
^ and Burma, Madras has * been and is 
claiming the largest area under groundnut 
crop. Nearly four million acres (as against 
about ten millions acres for paddy) used to be 
utilized in this province for groundnut.cu]tiva- 
tion more for foreign trade than for local con¬ 
sumption if and when the demand from foreign 
countries was good. Control of the cultiva¬ 
tion of groundnut has been suggested as the 
chief panacea to overcome the slump by war 
conditions at present. It is therefore an 
opportune time to explore the possibilities of 
stimulating the local demand. Among the 
several openings in this regard, the likelihood 
of groundnut forming an important and chief 
article of daily food along with cereals deserve 
close scrutiny. But the Indian ryot has neither 
the resources nor the organisation on the lines 
of the European planter to investigate the 
problem and do propaganda in its behalf. 

In the year 1935-36, about a million tons 
of rice which is about a fifth of the total con¬ 
sumption of this province was imported from 
Burma. The produce of about three million 
acres of groundnut will furnish the calorific 
value of not less than one and half million 
tons of rice. If groundnut could be popula¬ 
rised as an article of diet the present import 
of rice could be dispensed with without detri¬ 
ment to health. 

The following particulars relating to un¬ 
roasted groundnuts, taken from Health Bulle¬ 
tin No* 23 will be of interest: 

Compositions: Moisture 7.9 per cent; 
, protein 26.7 per cent; fat 40.1 per cent; 
mineral matter 1.9 per cent; fibre 3.1 per 
cent; and carbohydrate 20 . 3 'per cent. 
The biological value of raw groundnut 
is58r 


Three and half ounces (100 grammes) of 
unroasted groundnut kernels contain 300 
International Units of Vitamin B1 and 
63 International Units of Vitamin A; 
Vitamin B2 is present; Vitamin C is 
lacking. 

Hutchison and Mottram, on page 296 of 
Food and the Principles of Dietetics , say 
that the difficulty in digesting the nuts can be 
overcome by thorough mastication, but it is 
still more efficiently dealt with by artificial 
grinding and cooking. With regard to the 
absorbability of nuts they say: 

In one experiment which was carried out 
in America, and in which the subject 
lived solely on a diet of fruits and nuts, 
it was found that 82.5 per cent of protein, 
86.9 per cent of the fat, and 95 per cent 
of the non-nitrogenous matters were 
absorbed. This result compares favoura¬ 
bly with the absorption of an ordinary 
mixed diet except that it reveals a rather 
greater waste of protein, and shows that 
it is quite possible, for long periods even, 
to supply the requisite protein and 
energy from a diet made up of selected 
fruitsandnuts. Fine division greatly aids 
their digestibility . (the italics are mine). 
The nutrition value of nuts is no doubt 
extremely high and when suitably prepar¬ 
ed they may form substitutes for meat to 
a considerable extent, for they resemble 
the latter in containing much protein and 
fat in small bulk. They are an even 
more concentrated food than cheese, 
and should rather be used as part of 
the ordinary diet than as a supplement 
to an otherwise large meal (the italics 
are mine). 



CAN GROUND-NUT BE A PART OF OUR STAPLE FOOD ? 


The following extracts from Nutrition 
and Diet in Health and Disease by Me 
Lester will be of interest: 

Sherman quotes the experiments of Jaffa 
which indicated that a fruit and nut diet was 
easily digested and that the nut proteins 
are similar to the proteins of meat and fish. 

Eddy and Eckman, in comparing peanut 
as a supplement for the protein of wheatflour 
say: Peanut flour (the italics are mine) 
proved slightly superior to the meat as a 
growth producer and markedly superior for 
promoting reproduction. 

Because the fat content of the peanut is 
high (50 per cent) and the protein not exces¬ 
sive (31 percent), Smith and Wilder regard 
the food as a useful ingredient for patients 
with diabetes. 

John and Finks state: We have found 
that Peanut flour (the italics are mine) is an 
efficient and palatable supplement to wheat 
flour. 

McCollum and Sipimonds have, in their 
book the Newer knowledge of Nutrition , 
quoted: 

Maynard and Co-workers (1923) found 
that combination of Peanut oil meal and rice 
bran are superior to corn meal protein alone. 

Shiba and Koyama (1923) found that 
rats grew less with Soy bean protein than 
peanut protein. 

Jhon and Jones (1917) have shown that 
the protein of peanut are usually rich in lysin. 

Ragnerberg has, in his book Vitamins, 
quoted:— 

Daniels and Loughtin found that the 
aggregate protein of earthnut was of great 
value to human nutrition. 


According to John and Finks, in the case 
of rats, the replacement 15% of the wheaten 
flour in the food by earthnut meal was suffici. 
ent to secure nearly normal growth; and when 
25% of earthnut meal was used, growth was 
entirely satisfactory. 

Grieg (Ind. J. Med. Res. 6,143,1918) 
recommends groundnut meal biscuits as emer¬ 
gency ration for the troops. 

Harris has, in his book Vitamins and 
Vitamin Deficiencies Vol. I (1938 publica¬ 
tion), under the heading “Prophylaxis and 
Treatment", stated, on page 64, the ground 
peanut and rice polishings were found useful 
in providing the Vitamin B-l requirements. 

The biological value of groundnut is 
slightly higher than that of Soy bean. 

The price of groundnut is, and is likely 
to be cheaper than rice if protein, fat, vitamins, 
calorific value etc., are taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

Vitamin B-l concentrates sold by 
chemists cost about one anna per head per 
day, per about 300 International Units. A 
microscopic minority of the people who, for the 
time being belong to the capitalistic class or 
to the top grades in the professions and services, 
can afford to go in for Vitamin B-l concen¬ 
trates. It is better and cheaper to rely on 
natural foodstuffs for the daily requirements of 
vitamins and minerals than on concentrates 
and synthetic preparations. Further, the 
natural food-stuffs contain other essential food 
factors, some of which might have not been 
recognised as yet by the scientists. 

According to Health Bulletin No. 23 
the Vitamin B1 requirement of a school going 
child or an adult is: estimated at 300 Inter¬ 
national Units jjprday, This is available 


m 
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cheaply in one single item and, that too, in 
such a small quantity as 100 grammes (8.75 
tola weight) of raw groundnut kernels. In 
addition to groundnut being rated very high 
in its Vitamin B1 on a level with rice polish¬ 
ings, it contains valuable protein, fat and 
other factors which are lacking or found in in¬ 
sufficient quantities in cereals of all kinds, 
and for which five ounces of cumbu or ragi, 
three ounces of pulses and two ounces of fats 
and oils have to be consumed to make up the 
deficiencies (vide page 13, Health Bulletin, 23). 

Groundnut has a greater calcium and 
phosphorous content than the whole unrefined 
husked rice. It has lecithin identical with 
that of egg yolk which is required for the pro¬ 
per functioning of the system. Both rice and 
groundnut are acid-forming goods, but acc¬ 
ording to Sansum, Blather wick and Smith, 
groundnut is about fifty per cent less acid¬ 
forming than rice. A diet too rich in carbo¬ 
hydrate (cereals), as is consumed by the 
people on account of affordability and avai¬ 
lability of cereals, would render the body 


liable to bd attacked by microbic and other 
diseases. 

Some of the writers on dietetics say that 
the Vitamin B1 content of groundnut is con¬ 
siderably reduced if it is roasted and then 
processed. ^ 

The question of groundnut forming a 
chief item of daily food has therefore to be 
carefully studied scientifically. The form and 
quantity in which this would do good to the 
prevailing conditions here should form the 
subjects for investigation by people like Dr. 
Aykroyd. Such a scrutiny by competent men 
would obviate the future troubles as they 
would suggest the form in which it could best 
be consumed. Otherwise problems like that 
of the milled rice are certain to arise. Such 
an investigation should also include the choice 
of the variety that would satisfy the require¬ 
ments from the point of view of a chief 
article of diet. 

It is therefore necessary that Govern¬ 
ment should immediately cause investigations 
to be made in the directions indicated above. 

* “ Reproduced ’* 


INDIA’S CATTLE CENSUS 

One Third Of World's Recorded Number 

The present annual gross production of milk in India amounts to 743,600,000 maunds, 
valued at Rs. ( 175,00,00,000, states the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India, in his “Report on the Marketing of Milk in India and Burma.” 

Of this total approximately 123,800,000 maunds are consumed by the calves and kids, 
leaving 619,800,000 maunds for human consumption. Buffalo milk amounts to 50 per cent, 
cow milk to 47 per cent and goat milk to three per cent. 

According to the cattle census of 1935 and estimates for the uncovered areas, India po¬ 
ssesses approximately 230,000,000 cattle and buffaloes, or about a third of the world's recorded 
number. Of these about 45,500,000 three-year-old cows and 20,300,000 she-buffaloes are kept 
for breeding or the production of milk. Goats number 57,200,000 of which some 8,800,000 are 
hand milked. 

Although India has as many milch cattle as Europe, including Russia, the production of 
milk is only one-fifth that of Europe. Compared with India, Canada produces 25 per cent 
milk, bttt with only about 6^per cent of the number of cattle. 

’ ■ * ■ . . m 
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VETERINARY RESEARCH AND THE INDIAN AGRICULTURIST” 


IlOW the resources of science and technical 
** skill have been devoted for over fifty 
years to foster and improve animal hus¬ 
bandry in India, with a view to making 
farming more profitable and producing more 
nourishing food, is revealed in a pamphlet 
entitled “Veterinary Research and the Indian 
Agriculturist” issued by the Imperial Ve¬ 
terinary Research Institute, Mukteswar and 
Izatnagar. 

The value of India's livestock has been 
estimated to be about two thousand crores 
of Rupees, a figure which proclaims this 
industry as one of the most important in 
the world. India possesses at least 20 per 
cent of the total world population of farm 
animals and the value of her livestock in¬ 
dustries considerably exceeds the value of 
her cash crops. Widespread epidemics of 
contagious diseases have from time immemo¬ 
rial decimated this immense cattle population 
of India and in modern times it has become 
increasingly evident that upon the control of 
these plagues largely depends the welfare of 
livestock and the prosperity of agriculture. 

Small Beginning s 

Founded as the Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory in 1990, for investigating the 
diseases of Indian domestic animals and the 
preparation of agents for their control, the 
scope of the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute Was later sidened to include all 
animal diseases that occur in India, whether 
of bacterkl* virus or parasitic origin; the 
study of animal nutrition and pasties and 
even economic problems concerned with 
marketing theproduct* of animal husbandry. 

Tbs Sertim fcsesarch Institute at Izat¬ 


nagar had its origin in 1901 as an expert 
mental sub-station. Since then to it have 
been added the Biological Products Section, 
the Animal Nutrition Section and the Poul¬ 
try Research Section and the addition of a * 
Department of Genetics is contemplated. 

Menace To Livestock 

Diseases which cause the most serious 
economic losses to the livestock industry 
have been the subject of persistent attempts 
at elucidation and control at the Mukteswar 
Institute. Rinderpest and Haemorrhagic 
Septicaemia are two Major bovine scourages 
under serious investigation. The latter fre¬ 
quently occurs at that season of the year 
when the farmer most needs the services of 
his draught animals and an outbreak in an 
agricultural community brings calamity. 
Black quarter, foot-and-mouth disease, Rani* 
khet disease are a few of the other problem, 
setters. Tuberculosis bovine mastistis-an 
affection of the udder-anthrax, glanders, am 
of particular interest on account of their 
contagion to man. Research is also directed 
towards the acquisition of more accurate 
knowledge "and control of many other 
diseases. 

Most of the major diseases responsible 
lor incalculable loss in livestock wealth are 
caused by bacteria and viruses. Specialised 
knowledge is required for the recognition of 
the myriad different pathogenic bacteria anil 
the Institute annually receives several hun¬ 
dreds of specimens of tissues from di s ea s e d 
animals from all oyer India for identification* 

Ptemttc worms are a most serious 
menage to the health of domestic inimahrm 
tropical countries *and are the agent* of 
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several diseases* which for a long time had 
baffled solution. At Mukteswar prdlonged 
studies are made of the life histories of diffe¬ 
rent worms to find out the weakest link in 
their life cycle so as to destroy them at those 
point% ■ 1IK*6 ; 

Redwater, theilerasis, tick fever, fowl- 
pox and aivan sptrochaetosis are a few 
dieeases caused by parasites. Surra, a wide¬ 
spread fatal disease among horses, cattle, 
camels, dogs and even elephants, was until 
recently believed incurable, but it has now 
been found to be transmitted through the 
agency of various species of Tebanidae 
parasites. 

Finding Remedies 

About 2,000 animals are bought annually 
by the Institute to carry out systematic study 
of animal diseases. Interesting and valuable 
observations are recorded during experiments 
on these animals, which clarify obscure con* 
ditions and lead to comprehensive knowledge. 
In 1939 alone over 3,300 animals and birds 
were purchased by the Institute for the 
experiments. 

As the cause of certain diseases is elu¬ 
cidated the research worker turns his atten¬ 
tion to others while the discovery of the means 
of transmission in many infectious diseases 
enables him to take measures for their era¬ 
dication. Great advanaces are being made 
in the domain of preventive medicine. 

Remedies have been found for biting flies 
and ticks which, besides transmitting disease, 
directly cause serious injury to cattle. 
It is estimated that over Rs. 1,50,00,000 
areloit to the Indian hide industry annually 
through the warble fly which damages the 
skin of cattle and goats. 

Ofttiti it has been found necessary, in 
order to eradicate the parasites, to discover 
a drug which whilefatal to the parasites is 
hartffless to the animal victims. Such a drug 
is Nagantf* regarding the use of which ex¬ 


tensive researches have been carried out at 
Mukteswar, which, when given in a suitable 
manner, is a certain cure for Surra. 

The Institute has discovered methods for 
the control of various contagious diseases 
and numerous vaccines and sera are issued in 
large quantities to field workers. As there 
are few facilities for the enforcement of 
veterinary police measures for the control of 
contagious diseases in animals, such as exist 
in European Countries, their control is 
mainly dependent upon the development 
and use of biological products. Temporary 
or more or less permanent immunity is aff¬ 
orded by such protective substances as 
anti-sera, vaccines and living, virulent or 
attenuated viruses. Through these reliable 
and economic means the natural resistance 
of animals to diseases are raised. 

Extensive research at Mukteswar and 
a vast number of experiments in the field 
have produced a large volume of evidence on 
the best methods of immunizing stock; the 
relative susceptibility of different breeds and 
classes; the amount of serum or vaccine 
required to protect them at different periods 
in their existence; the nature and duration 
of the immunity conferred and the most 
suitable conditions and agents for the pre¬ 
servation of sera and vaccines during trans¬ 
portation. < 

Immunity For One Pie 

A complicating factor in the production 
of biological products in India is the poverty 
of the ryot. Numerous effective methods of 
immunization are discounted on this ground 
For example, while the English farmer would 
be prepared to pay as much as 10& 6d per 
head to immunize his cattle, in India the 
“simultaneous method** of inoculation against 
rinderpest, at dne rupee perhead proved too 
expensive for general field use and the Institute 
evolved the “fixed goat virus* 4 toimmunize 
cattle at the cost df only one jrie. 
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A cold storage plant is now being built 
at Izatnagar and it will soon be possible to 
transfer practically all the commercial ma¬ 
nufacturing to tta plains. This will reduce 
transport and distribution charges, so that 
all biological products may be produced at 
an even lower cost than at present. 

Nutrition Research 

The study of nutrition problems is of 
recent origin. General observations show 
that malnutrition is probably the greatest 
single cause for the high mortality, wide- 
spread sterility and low milk yield of Indian 
cattle. While faulty feeding predisposes an 
animal to disease, certain diseases like adult 
rickets and other bone troubles, abortion of 
non specific origin, pica and goitre have been 
found to be directly due to either under-feed¬ 
ing, an improperly balanced diet or mineral 
and vitamin deficiencies. 

In order to study experimentally the 
effects of various mineral and vitamin 
deficiencies in livestock, batches of cows and 
horses are fed at the Institute on different 
deficient diets and results of economic im- 
portance are obtained. 

On the other hand, proper feeding, ad¬ 
equate in quality and quantity, is necessary if 
the quality of the stock and their economic 
value are to reach a maximum. Experiments 
on indigenous and imported fodders and gras¬ 
ses are in progress, with a view to improving 
the yield and quality of existing pastures. 
Systematic investigations of Indian fodders, 
their areas of cultivation, the chemical com¬ 
position of the crops and their food value are 
being made. 

Nutrition Map of India * 

Considerable variations in quality have 
been found to exist in fodder conditions in 
different parts of India, depending upon the 
character of the soiL A map of India is be- 
mg prepared showing the mineral deficiencies 
of pasteurs in different localities and their 


relationship to the prevalence of the various 
diseases of thpse areas. 

It has also been shown to be of vital 
importance that the excess fodder available 
during certain seasons should be converted 
into hay or silage for use in times of scarcity 
and methods for their proper preservation 
have been evolved. Investigations as to the 
storage of root crops through the hot weather 
has also been undertaken. 

Digestibility and feeding experiments 
have been carried out with foodstuffs of all- 
India importance, to determine the main¬ 
tenance requirements of different types of 
animals; to discover the relationship between 
diet and milk or wool production, growth and 
reproduction and to study the assimilation and 
retention of necessary minerals from mixed 
foods. As an example of the results of 
these experiments, it has been shown that 
by scientifically improving the diet of dairy 
cows which were poor milkers it was possible 
almost to quadruple their yield while the pro¬ 
vision of blood meal to sheep whose diet was 
originally deficient in cystine led to the pro¬ 
duction of three times as much wool as pre¬ 
viously. Excessive feeding with rice straw, 
on the other hand, was found to produce per¬ 
sistent duresis, owing to the high Potash 
content of the straw and this complaint was 
shown to be common in cattle in areas where 
rice straw is the staple diet. 

Toxicology 

Toxicology is a vital aspect of nutrition 
problems. It is estimated that lpsses due to 
the ppisoning of animals through toxic plants 
are greater than those caused by any one 
major disease. The eating of poisonous plants 
may result in death, drying of milk or loss of 
meat or wool. It may also cause considerable 
injury to the different organs of the animal's 
body and has been incriminated as the cause 
of certain cases of tsteriiity. The Institute 
has, therefore, attempted the systematic study 
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of plants known or suspected to be totic for 
livestock. 

Breeding Problem 

The value of breeding domestic animals 
by scientific selection and mating to produce 
good animals for the market is coming to 
be realised in India. Problems of genetics 
have been approached only from certain 
aspects at the Mukteswar Institute, chiefly 
where dieease is responsible for 'hindering 
the production of good stock. 

The problem of abortion is intimately 
related to that of sterility and in this phase of 
the disease research has been synchronized. 
It has been shown that bovine abortions are 
caused by bacterial infection, complicated by 
mineral and vitamin deficiencies. 

The new Poultry Research Section at 
Izatnagar has already carried out studies on 
the rearability of three breeds of fowl. The 
data accumulated from these breeds will even* 
tually prove of value in determining the type 
of improved fowl most suitable for India. As 
the village producer is the backbone of the 
poultry industry, particular attention is being 
paid to evolving methods of production that 
cap be carried out under village conditions. 

Fortune in eggs 

The Poultry Section has as one of its 
ohjfUts the giving of an impetus to the poultry 
industry, whiph has until recently been a 


neglected side of Indian agriculture. Great 
Britain imports about £4,600,000 worth of 
eggs from China? There are three firms in 
Bombay alone which utilize 30,000 eggs a 
month and who have signified their willing* 
ness to buy Indian eggs if an ‘improved type 
is available. At present fixe Indian fowl lays 
so small an egg that it is not worth putting 
it except on the local markets. If a better 
egg could be produced there is no doubt that 
it would find wide markets. Apart from 
their value as foodstuff, eggs have commercial 
uses as well, especially in book-binding and 
plastic industries. 

At Izatnagar investigation is undertaken 
into the grading, preservation by pickling 
and cold storage of eggs, the preparation of 
table poultry, best methods of packing eggs 
and poultry and the possibility of producing 
such articles as egg powder and egg pulp for 
the Indian market For these studies an 
extensive poultry farm has been started on 
modern lines. 

The Imperial Veterinary Research Insti¬ 
tute also does a large amount of advisory 
work by answering enquiries on animal dis¬ 
eases received not only from all over India 
but from other Eastern countries also. In 
cases of serious outbreaks, research officers 
are sent down to collaborate with the field 
workers to give advice and learn conditions 
at first hand. 
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PROGRESS REPORT, RURAL RECONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
ADARSH SEVA SANGHA. POHRI, GWALIOR. 

Deori, Govardhan, Chharach, Kankra and Rgiru Centres. 

MAY 1941 


Economic and Educational Survey 

AVING started the work of economic and 
educational survey of Pohri Jagir in the 
1st week of April 1941, the workers of the 
various branches of the Adarsh Seva Sangha 
together with the Staff and Students of the 
Adarsh Vidyalaya and the teachers of the 
Education Department of Pohri Jagir, did a 
good deal of village propaganda along with 
their survey work in the villages. The entire 
Jagir villages numbering 232 were divided 
into 32 circles, each with a population of 
about 1600 souls. The workers moved from 
village to village, from house to house and 
from field to field to conduct enquiries and 
get replies of the questionnaire appeared in 
the November 1940 issue of “THE RURAL 
INDIA*’ concerning the various phases of 
village life and fill In the Survey charts No. 1, 
2, 3 and 7 obtaining complete information 
from the village people regarding the popula 
tion, cattle wealth, agricultural produce, 
income and expenditure of peasant families, 
their debts and social expenses etc. 

Construction Work for Water Facility 


work.. The well is a standing example of 
the achievement of co-operative effort on the 
part of the people to meet their requirement 
of pure drinking water with necessary aid 
from the State. 

The repair work of the Rijoda-Bandhiya, 
which had to be suspended last year due to 
rains and for which too we had received 
Rs. 250/- from the Samsthan, recommenced 
during this month. We hope, it would be ] 
completed before the 15th of June 1941. } 

At Chharach Centre the Gram Sudharak , 
Sabha sanctioned Rs. 100/-, out of the Sam¬ 
sthan grant of Rs. 400/- for the Centre to 
further deepen the two wells in Chharach 
proper which were lying dried up for many 
years and the people had to fetch drinking 
water from a very long distance. The peo« 
pie put in hard labour to deepen the wells.' 
As a result, there is now sufficient drinking 
water supply in the village. 

At one of the meetings held at Deori, on 
the 10th May 1941, Sjt. G, K. Puranik, the 
President of the Sangha, explained to the 
members of the Gram §udharaic Sabha the 


During the month under report people at 
Deori kept busy in sinking the well for which 
Rs. 250/- were granted by the; Samsthan of 
Shrimant Raj Rajendr* Sardar M. N. Shitoie 
last year. IThe construction work of the well 
is almost complete. The people themeflyet 
have contributed Rs. 41/- andput ia labo^ 
to the equal yah^ T$m b 

deficiency of Rs, JQQ/- rapfe tq cosset* .'ftf. 


importance of self-help in village administra¬ 
tion gnd they decided in favour of self- 
sufficient and an ideal, centre, and passed the 
following resolution unanimously:— 

-if f. 

*'We, the members of the Gram Sudh*i 
rah Sabha* Deori, have come to believe that . 
so longwe depend on others for our eponp- , 
miCt SOcial and ^ther imprpvements, woofm 


m 
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• 

Work nor our Centre can be an ideal centre. 
But at the same time we do not at present 
find ourselves capable enough to take up dll 
the responsibilities of the work connected with 
the Centre at once. We, therefore, decide 
that for one year as a trial except keeping of 
various accounts and records by the Secre 
tary, all the rest of the work should be done 
by the members themselves under the guidance 
of the Sangha, and after this period, if found 
possible we should take up the responsibility 
of keeping of the records ourselves and prove 
our efficiency to run our Centre independent 
of a paid Secretary." 

At other centres of the Sangha six meet¬ 
ings of the Sabhas were held wherein many 
important resolutions passed. 

Other Activities of the Centres 

The peasants had sufficient leisure during 
this month. They were, therefore, advised to 
utilise this time in taking up cottage indus¬ 
tries. The farmers prepared string for cots, 
ropes and Tat pattis sufficient to meet their 
demand for the next year. They did neces¬ 
sary repairs in their cottages and homes. 
The shepherds at Barkhera village were en¬ 
couraged to prepare blankets. An assurance 
was given to diem that there would be no 
difficulty to dispose off their produce. Out of 
the stock of ‘blankets that they prepared 14 
were purchased by the Kala Bhavan of the 
Sangha. 


Religious discourses were held at all the 
centres and 2273 people took advantage of 
them. The number of Villagers who read the 
papers and periodicals was 1447. 

The rinderpest at Rairu Centxe persisted 
during the month of May as well. As a 
result 22 more animals died of it. The milk 
yield for May at the Centres was 306 mds, 
8 seers 1 chh. from 742 milch cattle. 

106 persons were medically attended by 
our workers. 

Village Study Tour 

With an idea to study the present con¬ 
dition of the villages an extensive tour was 
taken up by the President of the Sangha 
during this month. He visited a number of 
villages of Pohri Jagir and demonstrated to 
the workers how they should carry on the 
work of Rural Reconstruction in close 
collaboration and complete identification with 
the village people. He and the party went 
round the villages for morning ‘Keertan’ and 
held meetings at nights to emphasize the 
importance of carrying on the work of Rural 
Reconstruction throughout Pohri Jagir to raise 
the average income of the people to Rs. 5 
P. M. per capita. He laid special emphasis 
over the improvement of cattle. 

R. L. Dikshit, 

Sanchalak, Gram Sudhar Vibhag . 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES REPORT, GRAM UDYOGA MANDIR, 
ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, KRISHNAGANJ, POHRI 

MAY 1941 

Khadl Production Centre weavers have started to work. Due to propa- 

D URING the first fortnight of the month ganda in the last month, the Shepherds of 
under report, our workers visited some village Barkhera prepared 14 blankets out of 
15 villages of Pohri and Jhiri Circles to the wool they collected in the previous month, 
encourage spinning and weaving. As a result, The centre purchased all the blankets and 
the number bf spinners has cdtne upto 230. encouraged the Shepherds and their neigh- 
At villages (fwaiipura and Marora, five more bodrs, to prepare rugs of twill design* 
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At Pohri Centre, we have started making 
of blankets of various patterns to train the 
local shepherds, and it is gratifying to note 
that the people have taken to this industry 
well. Two shepherds at our centre ure en¬ 
gaged in carding as well as spinning the wool. 

During* the month Rs. 96-10-0 were 
distributed among 230 spinners and 
Rs. 53-6-3 among 25 weavers as wages for 
their labour. The total production of the 
month was 762i Sq. Yards of Khadi weighing 
271 pounds and worth Rs. 309-10-0. 5 
Maunds, 16 Seers and li Chhataks of yarn 
was spun which was 1 Md. 39 Seers 9i 
Chhataks more than that of the previous 
month. 38i Sq. Yards Khadi was woven 
out of the spun yarn of the villagers, who 
are trying for self-sufficiency in cloth. 

Hand-Made-Paper Industry 

Hitherto most of the articles manufac¬ 
tured by us mostly comprise of rough and 
thick paper sheets such as files, brown paper 
and blotting paper sheets etc., but from the 
month under report, we have begun to prepare 
writing paper sheets in a large quantity. Our 
usual process of drying the paper sheets was 
to spread them on the walls, but on account 
of increased production, the room proved to 
be insufficient and we have begun to dry 


paper on the pieces of tin sheets with a piece 
of cloth placed below the sheet of the paper. 
The Total production of the month was 400 
files with eyelids, 600 file slips, 700 office 
slips, 192 brown paper sheets, 4 writing pads, 
1300 big envelopes, 1495 note paper sheets 
and 6 reams of writing paper worth 
Rs. 99-0-6. 

Hand-Made-Match Industry 

From the month under review, we have 
started the training of the local people in the 
various processes of the Industry. About 
one thousand inner and one thousand outer 
covers and about 10 seers of splints duly 
paraffined could be prepared. The total pro¬ 
duction of the month was 6 gross and the 
sale figure stood at 1 gross 1 dozen 9 match 
boxes. 

The Samsthan of Shrimant Raj Rajendra 
Col. M. N. Shitole, has very kindly lent us 
for use several articles of old match factory in 
Pohri. For the present we have brought a 
grinding machine, a frame filling machine, 
paraffin plates and 150 hand frames. The 
machines being a bit out of use and rusted 
were duly oiled and necessary repairs were 
done to them. 

N. D. Trivedi, 

Sanchalak , Gram Kala Mandir , 
Adarsh Seva Sanga, Pohri . 


REPORT OF RURAL WELFARE WORK OF THE SERVANTS OF 
INDIA SOCIETY 

1940—1941 

M R. Sivaswami was the Vice-President of Cr. P. C., against strikers who were alleged to 
the Tamil Nadu Zamin Ryots’ Associa- have obstructed other workers from taking 
tion which established several branches and their places. On appeal, the Madras High 
organised about twenty rural Conferences. Court noted that the order under Sec. 144 had 
He was a co-opted member of the Krishna- expired and expressed the view that in future 
rayapuram Agricultural Labour Union. In a no such proceedings should be taken without 
dispute between the landholders and the Union a preliminary enquiry. Action against Mr. 
the former declared a lock-out, and the Govern- Sivaswami himself was contemplated at first 
men* instituted proceedings under Sec. 144, but was dropped| later on. Mr. SivafWMtt 
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represented the Union at the All India Tirade 
Union Congress held in Botnbay m 1940 and 
was made a member of its Working Com¬ 
mittee to represent agricultural interests, mid 
attended a meeting of its Executive Com¬ 
mittee in December 1940. 

Mr. Desai organised the Ankoia Talnka 
Peasants' Union and Mr. Pbadke was Vine- 
President of the Kalyan Taluka Peasants’ 
Union. 

Mr. Siyaswami was, except for a few 
months in the year under report, in charge of 
the Mayanur Rural Centre, consisting of the 
Servindia Agricultural and Industrial School 
and Hostel, which accommodated 70 boys 
and gave them a three years’ training in agri¬ 
culture, poultry-rearing, bee-keeping, animal 
husbandry, mat-weaving and textile weaving 
for 32 hours a week and in citizenship and 
general knowledge for 15 hours a week, accom¬ 
panied by camp work in the neighbouring 
villages for 20 days in the year. The institu¬ 
tion was adequately equipped for a full course 
in agriculture, but with a view to making it 
more efficient, arrangements were being made 
to provide each student with a plot for cultiva¬ 
tion by himself. Government have agreed to 
give ten acres of land to the centre for this 
purpose. But the formal transfer has not yet 
taken place. The students were paid wages 
for their work and received literary education 
at night 19 out of 22 boys secured the 8th 
standard certificate. The buildings were 
provided with electric lights during* the year. 

Mr. Dravid was in charge of the S. I. S. 
Rural Centre at Shendurjana. The activities 
6f the Centre included a Maternity Home, 
Child Welfare Clinic, the training of dais by 
Health Visitors, textile weaving, poultry 
rearing, radio set, garden cultivation with 
well irrigation, introduction of improvements 
advocated by the Agricultural Department 
and the Sanitary Department, including the 
m of boft-ifcfe latrines and soak-pits. But 
the ntterifptsmade to introduce bie-keeping 


and cocoon-rearing have so far not succeeded. 
The Centre received a grant of Rs* 300/-from 
Government. The Amroati District Rural 
Uplift Board has selected the Centre for its 
intensive work in order to develop it into a 
model village* Mr. Dravid was # appointed a 
member of the C. P. Rural Uplift Board con¬ 
stituted by the C. P. Government. 

Mr, S. R. Venkataraman gave a radio 
talk on "Education without Books" in Tamil, 
which was mainly intended for the benefit of 
the villagers. 

Mr. V. R. Nayanar was in charge of the 
Devadhar Malabar Reconstruction Trust 
which conducted three Higher Elementary 
Schools, three Lower Elementary Schools, 
three Co-operative Societies, one Harijan 
Colony and Boarding House, and six Adult 
Education Centres. Agriculture, spinning, 
weaving and coir work were taught in the 
Gopalapuram Harijan Higher Elementary 
School, weavig in the Tanur School and Agri¬ 
culture at Nediyiruppu. 

Mr. K. S. Negi gave most of his time to 
the development of the Rural Centre at 
Kotdwar in Garhwal. An Agricultural Expe¬ 
rimental Farm was started in which five 
varieties each of paddy and mustard crops 
recommended by the Agricultural Department 
were tried to test the yields. Among other 
activities were bee-keeping and Poultry Farm, 
conducted with the assistance of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Department of the U. P. Government. 
The Centre supplied established colonies of 
bees to the Meerut Basic Training School and 
Vernacular Middle Schools. 

Mr. R. S. Misra was in charge of the 
Servindia Rural Centre at Sarsa and Kbiri in 
the Allahabad District. Apart from tanning, 
to which reference has already been made, the 
Sarsa Centre included a Blanket Weaving 
Department, which was expanded during the 
year. Its products commanded ready sale at 
the All India SWadMMhi Exhibition, Allahabad. 
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With the hdp oiJ the U. P. Department of 
Industries tuitions classes in carpentry were 
started Mr. Misra was also in charge of the 
Government Linseed Grading station at 
Sarsa, and the CJJiild Welfare and Maternity 
centre, which was subsidised by Government. 
He made special arrangements for the train¬ 
ing of dais. He was elected Chairman of the 
Sarsa Town Area Committee for a term of 
four years and entered on his duties on the 
4th May 1940. He was theXhairman of the 
Adult Education Committee for the Sarsa 
Town Area, constituted by the U. P. Govern¬ 
ment under its Education Expansion Scheme. 
As part of the literacy propaganda, Mr. 
Misra inaugurated the Anti-Thumb-Mark 
movement in Sarsa in March, 1941. A 
census of literacy in the Sarsa area has 
been taken and it is proposed to achieve 
cent per cent literacy by August next. 

Mr. Misra started work at Khiri, which 
is situated some 30 miles from Allahabad, 
and has a very backward population. He 


organised an Ayurvedic Dispensary which 
was opened by Mr. A. V. Thakkar in April 
1940, about 6,000 people being treated during 
the year. The work of the Dispensary was 
appreciated by the District Medical ^Officer, 
among othersr In September 1940* Mr. 
Misra organised anti-Malaria Campaign in 
50 villages round Khiri, with the co-operation 
of the All India Seva Samiti, the National 
Service Association and the District Health 
authorities. Nearly 3,500 patients were 
treated; pits were filled up and pools of 
water were coated with kerosene, meetings 
were arranged to explain anti-malarial 
measures and travelling compounders were 
sent out. Mr. Suryanarayana Rao delivered 
the Madras University Extension Lectures 
on “ Rural Problems *\ Mr. P. Kodanda 
Kao presided over a Conference of “Urban 
workers for Rural Peoples” held at Amraoti. 
Mr. S. S. Misra was in charge of the Rural 
Reconstruction Centres at Tangi and Chowd- 
war. 


RURAL WELFARE WORK IN JASHPUR STATE 


COME time ago an article appeared in 
^ “ The Rural India " to show that co¬ 
operation between officials and non-officials 
on rural welfare work was impossible. 

It may interest the readers of “The Rural 
India ” to learn that such co-operation has 
been established in the Jashpur state, thauks 
to the tactful policy followed by the state 
Superintendent* H. J. B. Le Patourel Esqr. 
When appointed to his responsible position 
he eet himself to the task of improving the 
moral,.physical, economical and social con¬ 
dition of the ryots, and to this end, in 1937 he 
established rural welfare committees viz. at 
heoditiarters a District rural welfare co- 
mmiUe* presided over by himself* and in 
each Thana a subcommittee preside^ over 

3 

f ‘ 


by the R. C. missionaries in charge of & 
mission station. These are also members 
of the D.R.W.C. along with the heads of the 
various departments of the administration. 
The big zamindars and influential residents 
of each thana are members of the sub-commi¬ 
ttees. The Thanas are sub-divided into con* 
venient circles at the centre of which the Kam- 
dars gather the ryots. In the beginning we had 
no programme, ideas were vague, we had to 
find our way, the president advised us to 
study the articles published in “The Rural 
India'/ we did, and gradually we got clear 
ideas about the needs of the ryots* the caiteea 
of their poverty* the remedies to be applied* 
tiie good and bad methods of work, the caitaMh 
of failure* the ^difficulties in the way of; 
progress etc. 

& 




The officials trained in business methods 
Secure order in the transactions, the miss- 
ibnaries who devote their life to the uplift 
6i the ryots, who live in daily contact with 
them tan give useful information to the au- 
tlorltisi in an informal way and obtain 
beneficial measures to alleviate their misery. 

It soon became evident that these meet¬ 
ings. conducted by a tactful President were 
producing excellent results: officials and non- 
pfficials began to know and appreciate one 
another better, they learnt to consider the 
point of view of others, friendly intercourse 
was established, both sides realised that every 
one in his own way wanted the real welfare 
of the ryots, there was a disposition of mutual 
understanding, and the speeches of the offi¬ 
cials showed that the study of “The Rural 
India" had done its work viz. we had all 
adopted the same programme. This was a 
valuable asset for friendly co-operation. 

The three first years were devoted to 
study and preparation: six educated youths 
were sent to the Kankey Government farm to 
be trained as Kamdars, two were appointed 
i$ 1939 ^nd four in 1940, one in each Thana. 
The Superintendent gave them a well defined 
programme of work embodying the various 
recommendations of the members of the 
committees. 

- To direct the Kamdars “rural welfare 
officer” was appointed in the person of the 
state Tahsildar, Mr, Rameswar Nath. His 
speeches show that he is in complete agree¬ 
ment - with the views of the non-official 
members. Thanks to this organisation pro- 
gtoss.has been rapid. 

. (a) During 1940 a travelling dispensary 
brought relief to the sick of the outlying 
villages pending the establishment of per- 


patients in the sadar hospital. 

lb) A weaving school patronised by 
the state was started by the mission in order 
to develop cottage industries and give subsi* 
diary occupation to the ryots during the 
months of enforced idleness. 

(c) A Panchayat act was promulgated 
to get the co-operation of the villagers in the 
execution of the rural welfare activities 
especially education. 

(d) This year Sanitary inspectors have 
been appointed. 

From the above it will be seen that all 
the aspects of the problem have been con¬ 
sidered. No doubt years of persevering 
efforts will be required to make this pro¬ 
gramme a living reality, but the work is 
well defined and there is a will to work 
together. 

The Kamdars have organised two model 
villages to show the ryots in a practical way 
what they are supposed to do and to excite a 
desire for self-improvement. 

At present Rs. 1000/- are allotted yearly 
to each Thana most of which is devoted to 
water works viz. to repair old tanks, to dig 
new ones, to build up pakka daris (springs). 
Individuals who dig a well and prepare a 
vegetable garden get a reward in money and 
seeds. These are works for the dry season. 

During the rains the Kamdars turn their 
attention to cultivation, viz. they introduce 
money making crops, impoved methods Of 
cultivation, especially, the transplantation Of 
rice seedlings etc. One important point has 
been made clear viz. that the experiments 
must be made not in a Government firm, but 
the ryots themselves in their own fields and 
with their own phoughs for if thty obtain ' 
good results the experiment will be convince 


ing and hence the importance of getting! in I 
matttfrt -dispensaries. This is due to the every village anenterprising **** williinr 
tkwghlftdltfitHrtive^ Mrs. V Patourel who experiment .;:'/! 7 
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r The members of the committees meet devotes her spare time to the nursjnf. Of the 
periodically at headquarters to exchange ideas. 
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The Sanitary Inspectors as their name 
implies see to village sanitation. They remove 
the manure pits outside the village, clean the 
lanes, fill up quagmires, cut drains to prevent 
the accumulation t>f stagnant water, disinfect 
the wells, watch over contagious diseases etc. 

Already hundreds of wells have been dug 
and so many vegetable gardens have been 
laid out, scores of tanks have been repaired 
and scores of new ones have been dug, all the 
manure pits have been removed outside the 
villages, wells have been disinfected, all the 
houses have been whitewashed, hundreds of 
pakka daris have been dug and built up. 

Every year a day is set apart for planting 
fruit trees, and a week for cleaning the 
villages. 


The cultivation of groundnuts, turmeric, 
ginger, tobacco, sugar-cane and vegetables has 
received a new impetus; by the introduction 
of mutual help even the poor can now trans¬ 
plant rice seedlings. 

It is noticeable to all that a wave of 
hope has passed over the aborigines of Jasft- 
pur, they realise that these benefits are due 
to the benevolent initiative of the Superinten¬ 
dent who is ever ready to listen to their 
grievances hnd to apply remedies whenever, 
possible. 

We know how they feel, and since these 
sturdy children of the jungle cannot express 
their gratitude, we beg to say in their name, 
“thank you, may God bless you in return, 
and keep you for many years among us.” 

—Rural Welfare 


RURAL ANTI-GUINEA—WORM BENEFIT LEAGUE 

6, Sadashiv, Poona 2 


T HE above league was founded in the year 
1934 with a purpose to irradicate the 
Guinea-Worm scourge from the Indian soil. 

Dr. V. M- Gadgil, its organiser is striving 
very hard to carry out the said purpose. 

During the course of his tours he has 
collected data of persons suffering from the 
said disease annually, these sufferers are over 
500,000 excluding Indian States. This data 
given in the figure of Bombay Presidency, 
and from the correspondence from other pro¬ 
vinces, it could be judged that more than 5 to 
6 millions must be suffering annually. Once 
if they are attacked by the Guinea-Worm 
they become disabled for months together. 

The League demonstrates preventive and 
curative methods by means of Magic Lantern 
Slides, Posters, etc. and gives treatment to 
those who desire. So far the League has 
cured not less than 6500 persons. It is also 


estimated that results obtained from the 
medicine sponsored by the League appre¬ 
ciably high in comparison to those obtained 
by other medicine available in the market. 
Statistics of the cured shows 80%. League 
has founded many sub-committees through 
which the work is carried out. 

The League has as its patrons, fellows, 
supporters, Life-Members, Members and - 
Sympathisers numbering over 250 from 
October 1940 last. Activities of the League 
are solely devoted for the welfare of rural 
population. 

We draw the attention of Philanthropic 
public to give a favourable thought towards 
the above League, which can be considered a* 
a boon to the suffering millions in the rural 
Districts. 

P. P, Gokhale, u.a. 
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RURAL NEWS 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

moating of the Central Agricultural and 
Livestock Economic Committee will be 
held in Simla on July 5. On the same date, 
there will be also a meeting of the Standing 
Finance Committee of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. 

The annual meeting of the Governing 
Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research will be held in Delhi on July 28 and 
29. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai will preside. 

RURAL UPLIFT IN BOMBAY 
PROVINCE 

BUILDING APPROACH ROADS 

The Government of Bombay has directed 
that Rs. 3,20,000 should be distributed in 
the current year as special grants for the 
construction of approach roads to villages in 
the Province. Out of this amount, the 
Northern Division will receive Rs. 86,000, 
the Central Division Rs. 1,46,000 and the 
Southern Division Rs. 88,000. 

EDUCATION OF ADULTS IN 
BOMBAY 

The Government of Bombay proposes to 
encourage intensive adult education work in 
villages with a population of 1,000 and over 
and has, therefore, directed that new adult 
education classes should preferably be opened 
in such villages. 

At the same time, the Government has 
made it clear that the new classes should not 
necessarily be restricted to such villages and 
thatt if in any of the smaller villages good 
workers or good supervisors or committees 
are available) every encouragement should « 
be given to the opening of new adult education 
classes in such villages. 

' Tlte Government has alsp directed that 
the existing glasses, which are working satis* 


factorily, should not be closed as a result of 
the opening of new classes. 

Rates of Grant 

The rates of grants payable to the classes 
will be according to the higher scale sanctioned 
in 1938—(i) equipment grant not exceeding 
Rs. 40 and (ii) a basic grant of not more than 
Rs. 5 a month when the' average daily atten* 
dance of the classes is not less than 20 in the 
case of classes for men and 15 in the case of 
those for women, to be paid in advance 
every quarter, provided the progress in the 
previous quarter is satisfactory plus a grant 
at the rate of Rs. 2 per illiterate adult student 
who, after being educated in an adult educa¬ 
tion class, satisfies the prescribed literacy -test, 
or a maximum grant of Rs. 4 per illiterate 
adult student who, after being educated in 
such class, satisfies the prescribed literacy 
test. 

The grant available for adult education 
during the current year is, however, limited, 
and as higher rates of grants have been re* 
introduced, there is likely to be a great demand 
for the opening of new classes. Those in* 
dividuals and public institutions who wish to 
open adult education classes should, there* 
fore, apply in good time to the Chairman of 
the Provincial Board for Adult Education, 
282, Sadashiv Path, Poona 2, for the regis¬ 
tration of workers, and to the Deputy Edu¬ 
cational Inspector of the District concerned 
for the registration of the classes, when 
opened, and for grant-in-aid from the Govern¬ 
ment. 

A SOCIETY THAT SERVES 
25 VILLAGES 

FINE EXAMPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE 
WORKING 

An outstanding example of what a co¬ 
operative multi-purpose society can achieve, 
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even during the first year of its working, 
is provided by the Aidar Co-operative Multi¬ 
purpose Society in Broach. 

The Society was registered in October, 
1939,* and collected share capital of over 
Rs, 1,200. 

The cotton brought by its members for 
sale was divided into three classes before 
sale, and the total value of the cotton sold 
by the Society was Rs. 1,13,000. It also 
supplied articles of domestic requirements, 
such as rice, wheat, kerosene, tea and sugar. 

The quality of these articles was so good 
and prices so attractive that even non-members 
took advantage of the arrangements for 
supply made by the Society. Persons from 
no fewer than 25 villages took part in the 
scheme, and the total value of the goods 
supplied by the Society amounted to 
Rs. 15,500. 

The Society made a profit of Rs. 600, 
was able to declare a dividend at the maximum 
rate of 74 per cent, permissble under the 
Co-operative Societies Rules and paid about 
Rs. 40 to the charity fund. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT WORK 
IN KANARA 

During his tour in Kanara, His Excell¬ 
ency the Governor of Bombay visited the 
rural development centres at Chendiye and 
Binage. 

On arrival at Chendiye, the Governor 
received the Rural Development Inspector, 
Kanara, the Head-master of the School and 
the Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector. 
The Rural Development Inspector conducted 
His Excellency round the school farm, and 
the Governor said that he was very pleased 
with the work being done. 

After inspection of a road cpnstructed 
by the Village Panchayat and the grafting 
work of the students, the Governor went to 
the school building, where the members of 


the Village Panchayat and other prominent 
residents were presented. The school building 
had been turned into an exhibition hall for 
samples of the students' handicrafts, agricul¬ 
tural produce and other exhibits. 

Special service has been rendered to 
Chendiye by Mr. M. J. Habbu, Village Patil 
and chairman of the local Co-operative 
Society and Taluka Supervising Union. 
Through his efforts many improvements have 
been introduced in the village. The Head¬ 
master of the school, Mr. G. K. Naik, has 
also been of great assistance to the village. 

At Binage, the Governor inspected work 
on a new well, donated by a leader of the 
fishermen, Mr. Miriya Tandel. He saw 
fishing, coir manufacture and net weaving and 
then went on to the office of the Binage 
Co-operative Credit Society—a building 
constructed with contributions from members. 

After receiving the salute from Boy 
Scouts and meeting members of the Village 
Improvement Committee and Co-operative 
Credit Society, His Excellency was given 
detailed information about the working of 
the Co-operative Credit Society by the Assis¬ 
tant Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

His Excellency was told of the improve¬ 
ments effected by the Improvement Committee 
It had made 80 adults literate and 20 more 
were now studying. 

Prominent workers in the Improvement 
Committee are Mr, V. R. Habbu, Mr. P. R- 
Kamat and Mr. Miriya Tandel. 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN BENGAL 

ASANSOL TRAINING CAMP 

The Asansol Rural Reconstruction Com¬ 
mittee organised five rural reconstruction 
training centres during the last winter. One 
hundred and twenty-four village workers from 
42 unions (all the unions of the subdivision 
except Burn pur) were given (both theoretical 
and practical) training in all aspects of rural 
reconstruction work for 3. weeks/ 
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The trainees lived in camps under the 
direct supervision of an officer. In four of the 
centres the Rural Reconstruction Officer, 
employed by the Asansol Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion Committee was in charge, and the Rural 
Reconstruction Extension Officer of Ushagram 
Educational Colony was in direct charge of 
the Ushagram Camp. The Circle Officers of 
AsanBol and Ranigunj generally supervised 
the work of the camps in their respective 
circles. There was a joint mess in the* camps 
with a view to developing a corporate life 
amongst the trainees. 

The training in practical work consisted 
of a comprehensive survey of the villages and 
of selected families, organisation of Palii- 
mangal Samities, drawing up of a programme 
of work for the villages with the help of the 
villagers, based upon the survey and actual 
field work as far as possible. 

Lectures were arranged on 20 days and 
the lecturers included the Subdivisional Offi¬ 
cer. The Subdivisional Police Officer, the 
Circle Officers, the Chief Sanitary Officer, 
Mines Board of Health, Assistant Engineer, 
Local Board, District Organiser of Brata- 
chari, Live Stock Officer, Burdwan, Mrs. L. 
Sen, Mrs. Williams, Dr. F. G. Williams and 
Mr. A. Chatterjee. 

The trainees were divided into groups 
and each group was given defined areas for 
practical work. The camps were very sue. 
cestful and the workers were amply bene¬ 
fited by the training. 

The Asansol Rural Reconstruction Com¬ 
mittee, the Asansol Mines Board of Health, 
and the Union Boards shared the expenses 
of the camps. 

After the training period, the trained 
workers have been in touch with the local 


that the trained workers will be of Very grew 
assistance in the organisation of rural re¬ 
construction work in this subdivision. 

Rural uplift in Rajsliahi 

The following is a report of rural re- 
construction work for the month of May, 
1941, of Sadar subdivision of Rajshahi dis¬ 
trict:— 

In Arani Union Board, ‘‘Haripur Palli 
Unnayan Samity” reconstructed the Arani- 
Haripur road about half a mile in length, and 
half a mile road from Haripur to Binna, by 
voluntary labour. New road about 220 yards 
was constructed by the “Arani-Peadapara 
Rural Development Samity,” and jungles were 
cleared from about 3 bighas of fallow land 
under the supervision of “Chak Sonadaba 
Palli Unnayan Samity” during the month of 
May. These Samities also belong to Union 
Board Arani in police-station Charghat. 

A meeting on rural reconstruction works 
to enthuse people of the union for more inten¬ 
sive works, was organised by the secretary 
and members of the Arani Union Board 
Rural Development Society and about 500 
people attended the meeting. The people of 
the Union promised their whole-hearted sup¬ 
port. Two other meetings for rural develop¬ 
ment wqrk were presided over by the Subdivi¬ 
sional Officer at Mashkatadighi and at Dam* 
kurahat, where the gathering varied from 300 
to 500 people. The Subdivisional Officer ex¬ 
plained to them to the real meaning of rural 
reconstruction, and laid an emphasis on the 
immediate need of improving the mental out* 
look of rural people towards their life, and 
thereby to usher in their physical, moral and 
economic salvation. 

Rural uplift la Nilphamari 

The following is a report on the work of 
rural reconstruction done in Nilphamari 


Union Boards and they were allotted specified during the month of May, 1941:— 
villages by the Union Board to organise A new village road has been constructed 
rural reconstruction work. Reports so ftp in village Singdai within the Union Itakhola. 
received are encouraging and it is certain The road is about half a mile in length and 
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r uns from the house of one Babajan to the 
district board road. Another road of about 
the same length has also been constructed in 
the same village near Chanderhat. A third 
road has been constructed of the same length 
in village Sreenath. The road extends from 
the house of Chemru Mahammad to Bishmuri, 
in Chandkhana Union of the Kishoreganj 
police-station, a road about one-half mile 
length has been constructed purely by volun¬ 
tary labour. The road runs from the union 
board office to the North District Board 
Road. In village Keshoba of Kishoreganj 
union, a road about one mile in length, has 
been repaired by the members of the Palli 
Mangal Samity. 

Education 

A village library is going to be started 
very soon under the auspices of the Panial- 
pukur Palli Mangal Samity. The hall is 
nearing completion. About 250 new books 
have already been purchased for the purpose. 

Three more night schools have been 
started during the month in Kishoreganj and 
Putimari Unions. 

The ceremony of laying foundation stone 
of a small pucca bridge on the road running 
from Tepar hat to Kaimari hat in the village 
Daliram in Garagram Union of Kishoreganj 
police-station was performed. The bridge 
will remove a long-felt need of the locality. 

A kutcha drain has been constructed in 
village Ashurkhai. The darin runs from the 
house of oDe Jharu Pal to Sarga Pal. 

About one-fourth bigha of land was 
cleared of jungles in village Chowra Palpara 
by the members of the local Palli Mangal 
Samity. 

VILLAGE PANCHAYATS 
IN BARODA 

’ Review by Government of the working 
of “the Village Panchayats in the Raj for the 
year 1939-40 states, inter alia, that the 
number of village panchayats during thej^ear 
was 2,060 showing a decrease of, 73 as 
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compared with the number of the last year 
The decrease is due to the establishment of 
group panchayats. All the villages with a 
population of 500 and more possess indepen¬ 
dent panchayats of their own. The total 
number of group panchayats formed under 
section 6 (2) of the Act was 391 and that of 
the union pancha yats was 29. 

The total number of meetings held was 
26,412 and the number of resolutions passed 
was 38,492. From the number of resolutions 
passed during the year regarding conservancy, 
other works of public utility and regarding 
village servants, it appears that the institu¬ 
tions are taking keen interest in their work. 

The main source of income of these 
bodies is the share of two pies per anna of 
the local cess they receive from the Prant 
panchayats. This is supplemented by other 
miscellaneous sources like rent of village site, 
sale proceeds from auction of grass, fruit and 
fuel trees etc. The income of these bodies 
has increased by rupees 4,424 during the year 
as compared with that of the last year. 

The expenditure of these bodies waB 
Rs. 4,20,434 as against Rs. 3,91,718 in the 
preceding year showing an increase of 
Rs. 28,716. The village panchayats in all 
the districts have spent appreciably on roads, 
and they have also spent large amounts on 
works of public utility which goes to show 
that they are taking interest in the general 
public welfare. 

During the year under report the village 
panchayats of Baroda, Mehsana and Amreli 
have shown interest in trea planting. 

Self taxation 

The village panchayats of Chhani in 
Baroda mahal, Bhalak in Visnagar and 
Amaliasan in Mehsana mahal have imposed 
taxes and increased their income. Taxes are 
generally on tea shops and cotton and such 
other commodities. In the Navsari district 
the village panchayat of Vesma of Navsari 
mahal has imposed taxation on such persona 
as do not pay local cess. 
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There sure in all 13 village water works. 
Two of these are in Dabhoi mahal; 8 in sinor 
mahal, 1 at Sarar in the Baroda mahal and 
one at Methi in Karjan mahal. The water 
Works of Jambiiva and Ranoli in Baroda 
taluka are under consthiction. 

Panchayat and baby weeks 

Panchayat weeks and baby weeks were 
celebrated at various places in all the districts. 
At Mehsana and Amreli, sanitary exhibitions 
were also held. In Vyara, an agricultural 
exhibition was held and people of the adjoin* 
ing villages took its advantage. 

The efficiency of village sanitation 
depends upon the conservancy service. In 
order to supervise this work Sanitary 
Jamadars were appointed for one year as an 
experiment, They were continued for one 
year more. Anti-malaria work was carried 
on, as usual. In Navsari district 8 new 
village dispensaries were opened. 

The mahal panchayats did the work of 
scrutinising and arranging the budgets of the 
village panchayats. They also Supervise the 
execution of village works and give instruc¬ 
tions to the panchayats. 

RURAL UPLIFT IN MYSORE 

HASSAN S BRIGHT VILLAGES , 

For example the progress of work in 
about 43 villages in Hassan District during 
the last half of 1940 furnishes proof of rural 
revivification. Five wells have been sunk in 
villages selected for intensive work. A fresh 
well was provided for the Adikarnatakas at 
Basavapatna. The expenditure incurred by 
all the villages over such an important item 
of improvement as drainage was Rs. 2,286 as 
against Rs. 1.960 in. the previous half year. 
Drainage work is being continued in Belgod, 
Mallapura and yeslur villages. A sum of 
about Rs. 2,657 as against Rs. 1,000 in the 
previous half year was spent over tunnels, 
culverts and roads to make communications 
possible and permanent in many of the select 
ed villages. 

Civic amenities have been provided to 
village residents by opening libraries, giving 
lighting facilities, construction of Pfcmchayet 
halh and by the erection of fountains and 
forming parks* Reading rooks, oga^ a 


few months ago in the JayachatUatUjkpura. 
Doddametikurke* Gandasi and Javagal in 
Arsikere Taluk and in Bavanahalli and Gorur 
in Hassan Taluk, continue to work satisfac¬ 
torily. r 

Medical aid is being provided in Kerla* 
pur in Arkaigud Taluk and Navile in 
Channarayapatna Taluk. 

Now, about 33 villages possess schools 
and night schools for educating adults are 
. held in 8 places with a fair degree of progress. 
Under the auspices of the Karnataka Sangha 
at Channarayapatna an adult education 
campaign was started and it was conducted 
by Mr. Devadu Narasimhasastry. Here a 
number of young men were trained to spread 
adult education in rural parts. As an adjunct 
to adult education rural libraries have also 
been started at Gorur and Dudda. Of the 
total population of 33,060 in all the selected 
villages, 32,470 have already been vaccinated 
so far. 

The popularisation of improved seeds 
and manures in villages in vigorously being 
carried on by the Agricultural Department 
by means of demonstration plots and the 
results are said to have been very satisfactory. 
Two varieties of paddy, particularly S661 
and S139 have been introduced in K. Hos- 
kote, Yeslur, Ballu. Palya, Hanchur and 
Halebid. H. M. 320 sugar-cane and M. A. 
II Cotton varieties introduced during pre¬ 
vious years in. Halebid have attracted the 
attention of the raiyats on account of their 
high yield and bitter sugar yielding qualities 
Arrangements have also been made for the 
opening of model manure pits and sugarcane 
subvention farms, The importance of com¬ 
post making and the use of chemical manures 
lor raising crops are incessantly demonstrated, 
to the raiyats.' 

The village of Gorur is upw "an active 
centre for such cottage industries like mat- 
weaving and Kbadi cloth, tile-making, pottery 
and paper. The recently constituted Gorur 
Cattle Society is a typical non-credit Society 
for improving the general economic condition 
of the people in addition* to giving an impetus 
to the improvement of the condition of their 
ca&le. 

T f , „ , a ; ;; . ... 



Students of the Adarsha Vidyalaya, Krishnaganj Colony, Pohri, 
engaged in feats of Physical Culture. 
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''Salvation of India lies in Cottages." 


—Mahatma OandM 


PLANNED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
RURAL AREAS 


P LANNING is pre-thinking. It is pur¬ 
poseful and methodical way of work¬ 
ing. Its special sphere is economic deve¬ 
lopment. Originally the idea was con¬ 
ceived to harness human energy and 
material resources to increase national 
wealth in Russia. Since then it stands by 
its original associations. 

In its essence, it is a method of large 
scale organisation to increase economic 
prosperity of a people. In the sphere of 
developing the economic resources of an 
undeveloped country, planning is known 
to be the best method yet discovered. The 
success of the ‘Five year plan’ in Russia 
has created a hallow about it. Since 
then, it has caught the imagination of 
many enterprising national leaders and 
administrators in many climes and. coun¬ 
tries including our own. Successful 
planning requires the vision and wisdom 
of a practical idealist, the capacity of a 
seasoned administrator, the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of a crusader and the entire 
drive and financial resources of a well- 
meaning state. If its execution is placed 
in the hands of right type of human 


agency, it must raise the economic and 
general level of a country or community. 

This potential instrument for good, 
has yet to be tried in any big sphere of 
nation-building in our country. Here and 
there one comes across a mention of ‘Five 
or Ten Year Plan’ being launched in 
certain constructive spheres of national 
activities. Of course, for a bold enter¬ 
prise, conditions in our country are not 
quite favourable. Unlike Russia, in 
matters of nation-building the active ini¬ 
tiative and adequate financial support of 
the state is not there. Private agen¬ 
cies, too, suffer under different types of 
limitations in men and money both. And 
the masses for whose betterment the 
ameliorative measures are introduced, do 
not quite understand them nor give any 
eager response. This is the back-ground, 
dismal as it is, against which we strongly 
feel the necessity of launching a ‘Twenty 
Year Plan’ to solve the problem of 
‘Living Wage’ in rural areas. 

In the midst of a dismal situation, an 
earnest student of Rural economy dis¬ 
covers some hopeful silver linings too. 
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“Salvation of India lies in Cottages." 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


HUMAN FACTOR IN RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
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T HAT Schemes, finances and the start¬ 
ing of Village Uplift Centres, will 
make Rural Development Programme a 
success, is an erroneous belief, if it is such. 
These are, at best, tools to be employed by 
man. Tools arc not known to do any¬ 
thing by themselves. It is the dexterity 
of the man, who handles them that pro¬ 
duces masterpieces of workmanship. 

Is it not a misfortune that in the 
Scheme of things human factor is generally 
relegated to the back-ground in this 
country? There is premium on measures 
while man goes by discount. We have 
exposed ourselves to be human automatons 
incapable of possessing special tendencies 
and aptitudes. The rule of uniformity is 
followed in most spheres of life without 
making allowance to the peculiarities of 
human character. The dignity of man, 
which is independence of thought and 
action is not recognised here. Any man 
is supposed to give or receive any train¬ 
ing or to hold the responsibilities of any 
public office. It is a hallucination under 
which we as a nation suffer. Surely we 
are killing national efficiency and inviting 
failure thereby. 


In the sphere of education, we have 
seen how the neglect of human factor has 
been responsible for the failure of the 
system of education from the nation¬ 
building point of view. The in-efficiency 
and corruption in public services are 
mostly due to lack of psychological under¬ 
standing and the recognition of human 
peculiarities. People who have received 
vocational or technical education, do not 
fare better in the occupations they have 
been specially trained for, on the same 
account. Graduates of Agriculture and 
Commerce would not have gone to swell 
the ranks of the unemployed, had they 
been mentally and psychologically fitted 
for the professions, they were trained in. 
The theory of getting uniform measure of 
horse-power if a given measure of patrol 
is applied to the engines, does not hold 
good where human machinery is con¬ 
cerned. Know ledge and understanding of 
this psychological fact would save much 
of our national energy and wealth and 
would pave the way for the development 
of constructive talent. 

The painful fact is that there is great 
dearth of constructive thought anti action 
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in our country. Combination of circifm- 
stances political and otherwise had, for 
centuries together turned the thought of 
the people to destructive channels. Of 
course, for some time past there is an 
effort to introduce certain measures for 
national development, the good effect of 
which is generally nullified by entrusting 
their working in the hands of wrong 
human agency. The failure of the Co¬ 
operative Movement and the departments 
of education and agriculture to fulfil the 
objects they were designed to serve, illu¬ 
strates the point. 

It would be a positive disservice to 
the nation to repeat the same mistake in 
the case of Rural Development Movement. 
The prospects of a movement of Mass 
Regeneration should not be marred by 
entrusting it to the wrong hands. The 
authorities responsible for Rural Develop¬ 
ment should know that true village worker 
is very rare. The majority of job-hunters 
have none of the qualities required for 
this very difficult task. Whether he be a 
field-worker or one placed on an 
administrative position, the true village 
servant is one who has a real feeling of 
anxiety for the betterment of the masses. 
It is difficult to find many people working 
in the Rural Development Department, 
passing this simple test. If right sort of 
people are not there to carry the village 
uplift programme, the whole thing 
savours of a charity show and a waste. 

Difficult as it may appear, but it is 
none-the-less true that a whole generation 
of constructive workers will have to be 
created to make Rural Development, a 
success. For, this work has none of those 
attractions which lure (.he present day 


young man to take up a service. And 
then, it combines in itself multifarious 
functions which is a challenge to the 
versatility of a genius without any 
promise of material compensation. People 
selected for such missionary jobs should 
pass through moral as well psychological 
tests. No worker or officer for Rural 
Development work should be selected un¬ 
less he has a keen feeling for the wretched 
existence of the masses and is anxious to 
relieve them of such a condition. An¬ 
tecedents of the man’s previous interests 
and record of work should be called to 
establish his bonafidcs. 

How' can one influence or elevate the 
moral life of the village people, unless he 
himself strives to live the same sort of life 
in thought, word and deed. One who 
W'as not interested in the improvement of 
life and conditions of the village he was 
born in or associated with, will not be 
transformed into an efficient village work¬ 
er or an officer merely because he gets a 
job. As a rule, man is born with prime 
interests of life, and if certain elements 
are absent in one’s make-up, they cannot 
be recreated either by the temptation of 
money or of position. It is the man who 
brings credit and dignity to the position 
and not vice versa. The one w ho believes 
that wealth and position make a man is a 
poor creature and is not worth the posi¬ 
tion, he occupies. 

Academic and intellectual tests in 
vogue are no true tests of the capacity and 
the practical utility of man. He must 
have necessary moral and psychological- 
equipment to discharge the functions of 
the post. For instance, a village worker 
who lacks in the qualities of being, just l 
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and honest will not successfully be able 
to run the village Panchayats and to influ¬ 
ence the people for fair and honest deal¬ 
ing. One who is not made up of patriotic 
and self-sacrificing spirit will not be able 
to develop % local patriotism among the 
villagers and make them learn to sacrifice 
their individual interests for the common 
good of the village. The spirit of co¬ 
operation and mutual helpfulness cannot 
be infused among the masses, if the work¬ 
er himself is not the embodiment of that 
spirit. Adult population in villages can¬ 
not be drawn to receive the benefits of 
education, if the worker does not feel it 
his life mission to banish ignorance at any 
cost. One who is not tired of sweeping 
a village till the people learn to do it 
themselves is alone capable of improving 
the sanitation of the village. He alone 
who is equally well prepared to put his 
hand to the plough as to the pen can 
improve agricultural conditions, just as a 
habitual wearer of Khadi and a believer in 
Cottage Industries can alone promote 


Khadi and village industries. In short, 
not mntil the man who is a true represen¬ 
tative of the rural mission goes to the 
village, will he be able to create confidence 
in the villagers, which is a condition pre¬ 
cedent to the success of the rural work. 

The sceptics and the faint-hearted 
people may be tempted to dismiss the 
proposition and call it Utopian. Such 
people probably do not know the full 
implications of the difficult work in villages, 
Indian History presents no example 
of mass reconstruction programme ever 
undertaken on such a nation-wide scale. 
What multitude problems does the single 
expression Rural Development contain ? 
A worker who would successfully tackle 
these problems should be a man much 
above average capacity and a model of 
virtue and self-sacrifice. The leaders of 
the movement and the heads of the Rural 
Development Department, should, please, 
know their great responsibility in the 
matter. 


It is the educated classes in the country who have to take over the work of Rural 
Reconstruction. 




* 


The most essential point of all rural welfare works is to win faith and confidence of the 
rural folk. 
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VILLAGE LEADERSHIP 

N our recent village study tour one thing of 
which we became painfully conscious was 
that it is very rare to find good leader-ship in 
the villages. Where the leader-ship is active 
and dynamic, the village puts on a different 
appearance. Where it is not, the village is a 
house of cards divided against itself. That 
too well-known traditional atmosphere of 
village hospitality would be absent, party 
factions would be raising their ugly heads in 
the village, places of public worship would be 
seen neglected, there would be less amenities 
of life, most of the houses in such a village 
would be inruins, evenessentials of lifesuch as 
facilities of drinking water would be difficult 
if not absent, there would be no trace of 
organised life ; the atmosphere would be sur¬ 
charged with unresponsiveness, a feeling of 
stagnation and decay would be there and a 
depressing air of gloom about it. On the 
other hand, a village with a good local leader¬ 
ship would be a bright place even from an 
out-side appearance. It would have the atmos¬ 
phere of gaiety and progressiveness about it, 
organized village life would be there, there 
would be more intelligence, less mischief* 
general or economic condition of the village 
would be comparatively more satisfactory. 
Such a village is a place of hospitality, the 
people in it are found to be more inquisitive 
and also more interested in matters of their 
improvements. Spirit of responsiveness which 
is the condition precedent of selecting a place 
for starting a village centre and which was 
one of our main objects of study in this tour 
was only found in the villages where there 
was good and strong leadership. To renovate 
the life in the villages good local leadership is 
the main pivot and support, whereas a village 


without it, is a heterogeneous community 
heading towards disintegration and ruin. 

Of a large number of villages that we 
have traversed in this tour, it is only at three 
places including one our own Centre, where 
we could meet with requisite type of village 
leader-ship. Evidently these villages alone 
could be prospective village centres. 

In this connection the experience of one 
‘Kankra’ village is a particular interesting 
study, bearing on the topic. Only five years 
back, in the year 1936 when we visited this 
village to start a village Centre, the atmos¬ 
phere was entirely inhospitable and to our 
dismay, we had to return disappointed. This 
time the same village was an object lesson 
in hospitality and the people were too eagerly 
looking forward to our visit. In the same 
village where no people turned out to listen 
to us only five years before, the whole village 
was in attendance to hear us. There were 
sincere promises to run the Centre and to 
follow our guidance. Even when the meeting 
was over, the people showed lively interest 
and continued to discuss the topics concerning 
their improvement after we had gone to sleep 
in the night. 

The transformation that has taken place 
in the course of five years presents a lesson 
in village study. How loved and happy the 
people were to convey to us that the old and 
mischievous leaders of their village, who were 
the impediments in the w T ay of their progress 
were all dead and the change that we marked 
there, was due to the change of leadership. 
Discovery of the right type of leadership is a 
real and dependable basis to start a village 
Centre. Rural workers would be wise enough 
to select a village Centre with a good local 
leadership in it or all their efforts would come 
to nought. 
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GRAM YATRA OR VILLAGE 
STUDY TOUR 

HE first village study tour in Pohri Jagir 
was undertaken on behalf of the Adarsh 
Seva Sangha in the months of April and May 
of 1931 and the second one in the Summer of 
1936. The present one in progress is the 
third tour and was started on the 10th, of 
May 1941. 

The object of each one of these tours is 
to study the village conditions and to devise 
ways and means to improve them. Each 
time a new aspect of the village life was the 
object of study and improvement. The area 
covered by these tours is six hundred square 
miles and the number of villages coming with¬ 
in the jurisdiction is 232. Geographically 
staled, Pohri is a Jagir in Gwalior State and is 
situated in the North-West of Central India. 
The climate is extreme, both in summer and 
winter and the rain fall is 34" on an average. 

The first tour had in view the study of 
educational aspect and spread of primary edu¬ 
cation in the villages. The second one was 
undertaken for the selection of the villages to 
start Rural Development Centres. The pre¬ 
sent one is to relieve the anguish of the soul 
and is a part of ‘Sadhana’ to nourish the move¬ 
ment of Rural Reconstruction which under 
adverse conditions is languishing at present. 

Summer is the best period of the year for 
village study tours. The period is known to 
be idle time of the villagers. Village people, 
after reaping the year’s crops are in a holiday 
mood to talk and listen to the sympathetic 
visitors. Then, one can move about in the 
country-side with very few belongings and with 


the scantiest of clothing. When the tour is 
on foot and each member of the party has to 
carry his own luggage on his person, the 
lighter the weight to carry, the more enjoyable 
the tour. 

The period covered by each tour is 
approximately a month. The common feature 
of these tours was that it was a journey on 
foot from beginning to end and every itinerant 
carried +iis own luggage himself. It was so 
in 1931. In 1936 certain other features 
were added to it, the prominent being, taking 
record of the year’s income and expenditure of 
the village people and the members of the 
party partly cooking their own food and also 
getting it cooked by the cook, who formed our 
party. In the present tour, the members of 
the party rigidly adhere to the principle of 
self-help in attending to every item of pro¬ 
gramme themselves, including their own 
cooking. 

The most note-worthy feature of this 
Yatra, which is also the most attractive item 
of our daily programme is cutting or picking- 
up green fodder-either grass or one of the spe¬ 
cies of grass-enough to feed two cows. This 
green feed was further supplimented with corn 
feed also. The programme of worshipping 
and feeding the cows was gone through every 
evening at the village of our halt. This 
item combined both ‘Sadhana’ and propaganda 
feature into one. It was a ‘Sadhana or Tapa- 
sya’ in that, that the members of the party 
tried to establish their utmost identity with 
the village people and did physical labour for 
two hours every day in collecting this green 
fodder which in this period of hot summer is 
only available in s^jgar-cane fields.# It also 
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served as a demonstrative propaganda to bring 
home to the villagers the importance of cattle 
breeding and reviving their interest in improv¬ 
ing the cattle wealth, which next to agricul¬ 
ture is the second most important industry in 
village economy. 

The choice of taking up this item for 
educative propaganda was influenced by the 
fact that the neglect and deterioration of the 
cattle in the villages is not only inhuman but 
criminal. As a rule they are are left to starve 
the best part of winter and the whole of summer. 
In the rural areas the cattle have mostly ceased 
to be an economic proposition and their 
owners have lost the sense of taking care to 
feed them. 

Cow, of course, is traditionally and 
religiously held in great veneration by the 
Indian people. She is an asset to the agri¬ 
cultural population of this country in as much 
as she supplies the bullocks for tilling the soil. 
The propaganda value of this selection of Cow 
feeding was immense and produced good 
effect on the villagers. 

Regular morning and evening prayers 
with devotional songs and Prabhat Kirtans 
created a cheerful atmosphere in the villages. 
Mutual reciprocacity coupled with hearty res¬ 
ponse and sympathetic understanding on the 
part of the villagers took away the tinge of 
penance and self imposed physical privations 
and introduced instead, the touch of hilarity 
and mirthfulness in the tour. 

The present tour has for its sanction the 
faith in the code of conduct of the Hindu 
Philosophy of life to observe Penance or Ta- 
pasya to invoke Divine help to get over a 
difficult situation. When^ things go wrong, 


adverse conditions surround, despair stare in 
the face, the impediments obstruct the way, the 
odds appear overwhelming and human inge¬ 
nuity fails to find a way out, a man of faith 
is enjoined to surrender himself to the will 
of God* and lead a life of penance and auste¬ 
rity. Mahatma Gandhi has time and again, 
drawn the attention of the Congress men to do 
Tapascharya to purify the Congress of the pre¬ 
sent corruption and degeneration. This has 
a lesson for those who have made village ser¬ 
vice as their mission of life when they see the 
signs of set-back in the movement of Rural 
Reconstruction. It is a strange irony of fate 
that after centuries of exploitation and perse¬ 
cution, the village uplift movement which was 
just bringing a ray of cheer and hope to the 
masses has been prematurely suspended and 
over-shadowed by the exigencies of the war 
in Europe. The fate of the toiling masses 
seem to be again sealed for an indefinite period 
and the only course left open for those with a 
mission for village service is to do Tapaschar¬ 
ya and seek Divine guidance for the regene¬ 
ration of the movement. 

Those who believe in constructive nation¬ 
building and in removing the awful poverty of 
the masses are greatly shocked at the turn, the 
events are taking in this country. Poor 
masses seem to be neglected again. This 
state of affairs is disconcerting to the extreme 
and the votaries of the village uplift are re¬ 
quired to pay the utmost price they are capable 
of paying to keep the movement going. 

Adarsh Seva Sangha is wedded to the 
mission of Rural uplift and naturally it be¬ 
came an increasing obsession with the workers 
to do their utmost at such a juncture to revive 
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the faith of the people and infuse life and 
vigour in the movement. To serve the move¬ 
ment in an intensive way in the villages, the 
writer has temporarily taken leave of the Edi¬ 
tor’s table qj the Rural India in Bombay to 
go on the third-village study tour in Pohri 
Jagir—the centre of the village activities of 
the Sangha—from the 10th of May 1941. 

It is particularly happy to note in this 
connection that the present village study tour 
coincides with the wide-spread activity of edu¬ 
cational and economic survey of Pohri Jagir 
started by the Sangha. The village survey is 
a preliminary step of the ‘Ten Year Pro¬ 
gramme’ of Rural Reconstruction adopted at 
the third Pohri Jagir Rural Development Con¬ 
ference held at Chharach under the President¬ 
ship of Col. Raj Rajendra M. N. Shitole, 
the master of the Jagir, on the 20th and the 21st 
of April 1940. This is an exhaustive village 
survey of the Jagir and about 40 field workers 
are engaged in the work. The resolution 
passed at the Conference is reproduced 
below:— 

“During the last ten years, a series of 
experiments have been made by the Adarsh 
Seva Sangha in the various spheres of Rural 
Development in Pohri Jagir and as a result, 
this conference has come to believe that it is 
possible to bring about cultural, economic and 
general improvement in the condition of the 
village population through the constructive 
programme of Rural uplift. It has been 
ascertained through various surveys, that at 
present the average income of village popula¬ 
tion is in the neighbourhood of Rupee one and 
Annas four per head per mensem almost 
everywhere in India, and it is just the same 


ave&ge that obtains in Pohri Jagir also. 
Further investigations made in this connec¬ 
tion have made it clear that until the average 
income of a villager goes upto Rs. 5/- per 
month, the villager will not be able to 
pay off his debts, to get enough of food and 
clothing to meet his primary needs. The con¬ 
crete ideal which Rural Development work 
should keep before itself is to increase the 
income.of the village population to Rs. 5/- 
per head per month. This per head income 
has been accepted as a living wage for a 
villager and it is to attain this ideal that 
experiments are being made in many parts of 
this country. 

“Since the publication of “The Rural 
India,” Adarsh Seva Sangha and Pohri Jagir, 
have attained an All India position in the 
sphere of Rnral Reconstruction and therefore 
it devolves on the Sangha to give a lead to 
the country in this sphere. This conference, 
therefore, resolves that as a result of the 
previous experiences of the last ten years, a 
‘Ten Year Plan’ to raise average income of 
the cultivator to Rs. 5/- a month per capita 
be launched in Pohri Jagir and requests the 
Adarsh Seva Sangha to prepare and submit 
this plan before the next conference for 
consideration.” 

NUTRITION POLICY FOR BOMBAY 

R H. V. Tilak, the Joint Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Bombay Presidency Baby and 
Health Week Association speaking in support 
of the adoption of the Annual Report, has 
said that food like skim-milk, rice-bran, ground-- 
nut cakes etc. cannot replace fresh whole 
milk and that i pound of milk and i pound 
of vegetable are tye absolute minimum daily 
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requirements per person, the monthly cost of 
which in contract system would approximate 
to Rs. 5-8-0 in Bombay. Dr. Tilak sug¬ 
gests a vigorous propaganda to dispell 
ignorance of the people about balanced diet. 

It is not within the province of any 
voluntary body to take up this up-hill task. 
Just as in the interest of public health the 
Government and public bodies have taken it 
upon themselves, sanitation and water supply, 
it is equally important or even more, that a 
nutrition committee be appointed, who with 
the co-operation of Municipalities, railways 
and steam-ships should supply essential food¬ 
stuffs, unadulterated at low prices. 


We feel the learned Doctor has made an 
important omission. In a balanced diet as 
has also been from time to time suggested by 
the A.I.V.I.A., hand pound rice and hand 
ground floor should replace the mill-pound rice 
and mill-ground floor. It is net that these 
articles, coming as they do from villages, will 
benefit the poor village population, but we 
recommend them on their own intrinsic merits 
of possessing superior nutritive qualities, which 
fact has been testified by many a dietary expert 
after full chemical analysis. We would also 
like addition of a small quantity of Gur to the 
balanced diet and this addition will not 
appreciably affect the average expenditure. 



CO-OPERATION—MAIN SOLUTION OF OUR RURAL PROBLEM 

The following is the address of Sjt., V. L. Mehta, the versatile writer on rural subjects so wel- 
known to our readers, delivered (in Marathi) at the 2nd Session of the Sangli State Co-operative Con- 
ference on 31st May 1941. 

Need for co-ordination bearers in rural and other societies. This 


The fact that you have invited a worker 
* from British India to preside over this 
gathering of co-operation in the State is itself 
indicative of the fact that there are numerous 
points of contact between the co-operative 
movement in a State like yours and in Indian 
Provinces. We co-operators in Bombay 
accepted this view-point over twenty-five years 
ago, thanks to the vigour and earnestness with 
which it was advocated at our Conferences 
by two co-operators from Kolhapur State, my 
friends Mr. B. V. Jadhav and Mr. R. N. 
Rajadnya who have both rendered distinguish¬ 
ed services to the cause of co-operation in 
British India also. The first among the 
numerous directions in which co-ordination is 
not only feasible but also desirable is in the 
field of education. This is one of the subjects 
coming up for discussion at the sitting of 
the Conference to-day. It is interesting to 
find that you propose to start training and 
refresher classes for the office-bearers and 
secretaries of societies. Out of the 52 secretaries 
that you have in rural societies of the Miraj— 
Kuchi tract it is satisfactory that no less than 
38 have received training. It seems to be 
the general desire of co-operators in the State 
to see that the remaining untrained secretaries 
in this group get trained as early as possible, 
that the trained secretary attend refresher 
courses so as to brush up their knowledge of 
co-operative principles and get information 
about co-operative developments in other 
parts of our country and in other countries 
and that facilities for acquiring a knowledge of 
the broad theory and the general practice of 
co-operation are made available to office- 


desire is indeed very laudable. But instead of 
drawing up your own curricula of studies and 
holding your own classes, I wonder whether it 
should not be possible to devise some arrange¬ 
ments for co-ordinating this activity with simi¬ 
lar activities conducted by the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Institute. In the early 
stages of its working, the Institute in Bombay 
did extend its educational work to Indian 
States. Even now it will be willing to do so 
under arrangements to be mutually agreed 
upon, so that the Institute that you have in 
Sangli may find its task simplified and may be 
able to take advantage of the educational work 
carried for the Bombay Province under the 
guidance of distinguished educationists like my 
friend Prof. V. G. Kale. The Institute in Bom¬ 
bay proposes shortly to take in hand the 
publication in Marathi, Kanarese and 
Gujarati of simple hand books and text-books 
on various aspects of the co-opeiative move¬ 
ment and if you have any special require¬ 
ments in that respect, I am sure the Bombay 
Institute will try to meet these. 

Co-ordination is also possible in the sphe¬ 
re of banking and marketing. Sangli is an 
important commercial centre and naturally, 
therefore, provides good scope for the opera¬ 
tions of banking and trading institutions. 
You have your own State-aided joint stock 
bank with its 7 branches. In addition, you 
have also a central co-operative bank and an 
urban bank, both located at Sangli. Both 
these latter bodies can open up wider connec¬ 
tions with Bombay and with other commer¬ 
cial centres through the intermedicacy of the 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative *Bank and 
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thus extend the scope of their usefulness for 
their own members and customers. The Pro¬ 
vincial Bank in Bombay has established con¬ 
tacts with co-operative banks in Indian States 
and has latterly had its bye-laws amended so 
as to permit it to grant financial accommo¬ 
dation to co-operative banks registered in In¬ 
dian States against certain types of securities. 
The banking services for the small men that 
have been developed through the urban and 
central banks and branches of the Provincial 
Bank in Bombay constitute a distinguishing 
feature of co-operative developments in that 
Province and I would welcome arrangements 
for the co-ordination of the activities of the 
Co-operative Banks in Sangli State with those 
of co-operative banks in the Province of Bom¬ 
bay to the mutual advantage of both. A simi¬ 
lar field is open to us for co-ordination of 
activities in the sphere of marketing. Sangli 
is one of the best developed markets for the 
sale of gul, tobacco, ground-nut and turmeric 
in the Southern Mahratta Country. Large 
quantities of agricultural produce drawn from 
the Walwa and Tasgam Talukas of the Satara 
District find their market at Sangli. We 
have in Sangli a branch of an old established 
co-operative marketing society of south Satara, 
namely, the Warna Valley Co-operative Pur¬ 
chasers and Sale Union, while you have the 
Shree Ganapati Co-operative Sale Shop, which 
was established 15 years ago. There is no rea¬ 
son why some form of co-ordination should 
not be established between the working 
of the local branch, of the Sale Union of 
Islampur and of the local co-operative sale 
shop. Even if both continue their separate 
identity each can help the other. They should 
canvass customers not in a spirit of rivalry 
but for the mutual advantage of both. They 
should exchange trade in formation and check 
each other’s credit lists, they should fix up 
uniform rates of commission and other charges 
and they should generally act as if they were 
integral parts of the same organization. In 


case they do so, I feel confident that in a few 
years’ time these marketing organizations of 
producers operating in Sangli will come to 
exercise very considerable influence over the 
business of the Sangli market in the interest 
of producers. That will facilitate the task of 
the cultivators of the State in regulating the 
operations of the market and in introducing 
satisfactory arrangements for the selection and 
grading of produce. I would refer in this 
connection particularly to the sale of Jayawant 
Cotton. The Agricultural Department in 
Bombay Province has been making some 
provisional arrangements for the sale of this 
variety of cotton in the Sangli market by 
holding auctions. To my knowledge, the 
results of these efforts have so far not been 
particularly satisfactory from the standpoint 
of producers. Better prices can be ensured 
to them only if the efforts of the Agricultural 
Department are properly linked up with the 
work of the two sales shops and some control 
over unauthorized dealings is established by 
the authorities of the State. 

Progress of Co-operative Movement 

The co-operative movement in the 
Sangli State may be said to be 15 years old, 
because though the earliest .efforts date back 
to 1910, it was only in 1926 that a separate 
Co-operative Department was created in the 
State. Bearing this fact in mind one can 
say without hesitation that the progress 
achieved so far is indeed creditable and com¬ 
pares favourably with achievements in other 
parts of the country. The statistics for the 
co-operative movement published by the 
Government of India contain figures only for 
Indian States, much bigger in size than 
Sangli. But to measure quantitative pro¬ 
gress in a comparative manner I set forth 
below certain figures, regarding the number of 
membership and working capital of societies 
in some Provinces and States. 
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No. of 

* 




Societies 

No. of 

No. of 

Working 


per 

members 

members Working 

capital 

Name of 

100000 

in 

per 1000 Capital 

per head of 

State or 

No. of popula- 

primary 

inhabi¬ 

population 

Province Population 

Societies tion 

Societies 

tants Rs. 

Rs 

Sangli 2,58,442 

96 37.1 

10268 

39.6 8,03342 

49 

Bombay 1,98,00,000 

5,126 25.9 

593248 

30.0 16,23,33000 

131 

Coorg 2,00,000 

300 150.0 

19968 

99.9 19,64000 

157 

Cochin 14,00,000 

302 21.6 

29098 

20.8 42,68000 

49 

Progress has been 

particularly satisfactory, I observe, in the Miraj Prant and Kuch: 

Taluka. The following 

table is of interest for a comparative view of the position:— 


No. of 

No. of 

Popu- 1 

member¬ 


Villages 

Societies 

lation 

ship 

Miraj Prant 

40 

44 

76262 

5000 

Kuchi 

30 

27 

34442 

1727 

Mongol vedlu 

32 

13 

32299 

461 

Teadal Mahal 

12 

3 

20027 

103 

Shahpur 

57 

5 

50364 

521 

Shirhatti 

73 

4 

45048 

353 


Functions of Co-operative Bodies 

It is not possible for me with meagre 
knowledge, I possess of the social and econo¬ 
mic conditions of the various parts of the State, 
to hazard any opinion about the fore-going 
table. I find from a glance at the map of the 
State that the two tracts that have shown 
good progress are those nearest the capital. 
The state of education, the proximity of a 
good market, the propagandist activities of 
official and non-official workers from the capi¬ 
tal, all those may have contributed to the 
growth in the number of societies in those two 
groups. Development has been stimulated, 
I presume, in recent years by the formation of 
a supervising union for the tract. It may be 
that economic conditions are more favourable 
in this tract than in the others. If, however, 
there is no reason to believe that the soil is 


uncongenial in other areas a programme for 
their systematic co-operative development may 
be drawn up, by the Institute and the Co-oper¬ 
ative Department and efforts should, I sug¬ 
gest, be made to secure reliable and energetic 
local workers, who may be encouraged to 
promote the organization of societies on proper 
lines. It is far from my intention to suggest 
that the itch for numerical growth that was 
evident in the early days of the movement in 
India, should be reproduced in the Sangli 
State. Apart from your own experiences in 
the two developed tracts, you have the experi¬ 
ence of the whole of India in the last three 
decades on which you can draw. Under 
trained guidance and proper direction it should 
be possible for your workers to avoid the 
mistakes committed elsewhere. It should also 
be possible for therft to make the agricultural 
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credit societies in villages for more service¬ 
able to various sections of the rural commu¬ 
nity than they have been in the past. I do 
not propose to weary you by going at length 
into the controversy whether the type of 
society that India needs should necessarily be 
a multi-purpose society. At the same time, 1 
feel bound to give expression to my view that, 
the assistance that the purely credit society can 
render in the work of rural rehabilitation and 
reorganization, valuable as it is, is strictly 
limited. Co-operative credit though it is demo¬ 
cratized credit is neither facile credit nor credit 
for all and sundry; it should be a regulated credit 
and available only to the creditworthy. 
Lowering the cost of credit and making it 
available to the creditworthy notwithstanding 
lack of tangible assets are indeed helpful in 
keeping down the burden of debt in the one 
case and in stimulating productive activity in 
the other. But co-operative credit can scarcely 
turn persons who are not creditworthy into 
credit-worthy individuals. As the Reserve 
Bank of India have pointed out in their 
earlier reports and bulletins, the root problem 
of rural life in India to-day in the connection 
of a permanent state of defeat economy into 
one of balanced if not surplus economy. To 
this end, it is necessary to draw up a pro¬ 
gramme which comprehends the reduction of 
the agriculturist’s expenditure through joint 
effort and the increase of income, similarly, 
through organized action. This twofold task 
has many aspects, some of which are beyond 
the purview of co-operating organization. 
There are others, however, such as the promo¬ 
tion of habits of thought, the control of social 
expenditure, the effecting of savings on domes¬ 
tic and agricultural supplies by means of 


joint purchases, the cutting down of middle¬ 
men’s charges and the securing of advantages 
of the regulated marketing through co-opera¬ 
tive sale, the encouragement of schemes of 
irrigation agricultural improvement through 
joint effort, and the introduction of secondary v 
occupations through some common action, 
these are all activities which may form part 
of the legitimate functions of co-operative 
societies. A village co-operative credit society 
may not be in a position, itself, to undertake 
all these activities. However, it can certainly 
assist in promoting some of these, acting as a 
feeder in respect of others and creating a 
favourable atmosphere for all forms of com¬ 
bined economic endeavour. Even if the 
structure of the agricultural co-operative 
credit societies in the State remain the same 
as at present I would urge that those responsi¬ 
ble for guiding and directing their working 
should always place before them this ideal 
of serving all the economic requirements of a 
reorganized rural life. 

Controlling of credit 

These are, I admit, general propositions 
and I have not attempted so far to analyse 
the financial position and requirements of 
existing societies in the State. The general 
features of working seem to be more or less 
the same as in the neighbouring areas of 
British India. The proportion of arrears is 
high in agricultural credit societies, but not 
higher than in most parts of Bombay Pro¬ 
vince and the standard of repayments is nearly 
the same. From the draft resolutions I find, 
however, that the arrangements of the provi¬ 
sion of finance have not been systematized by 
the annual fixation of normal credits for indi- 
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vidual members at the beginning of a season 
and the grant of accommodation on the basis 
of these credit statements by the Central bank, 
although in the Bombay Province these ar¬ 
rangements cannot be said to provide a 
machinery fqj* controlled credit. They ensure 
prompt finance and the meeting of 
members’ legitimate requirements to as large 
an extent as is compatible with safety in 
view of the crippled repaying capacity 
of Agriculturists subsequent to the 
period of agricultural depression. The 
placing of these arrangements on a well- 
regulated smoothly functioning basis is possi¬ 
ble only after some attempt is made by legis¬ 
lation in or otherwise to adjust the prior debts 
of agriculturists to meet the distress caused 
by the depression and to regulate the course 
of future borrowings. I presume this aspect 
of the problem of agricultural credit has not 
escaped the attention of His Highness’ 
Government. Along with this I would point 
to the need for linking up credit with market¬ 
ing and sale. The existing sale society may 
be encouraged to have off-shoots and feeders 
in the adjoining rural areas. In the more 
distant parts, similar arrangements may be 
devised in market towns either independently 
or by collaboration with marketing societies 
in British Districts. 

Co-operative Societies of other Type 

These are just a few observations that I 
shall permit myself to make regarding co¬ 
operative societies of other types. The orga¬ 
nization for finance and supervision in the 
State seems to have been constituted on 
sound lines and to provide efficient service. 
As the movement develops in the more 
distant parts of the State it will be necessary 
to establish branches of the Sangli Central 


Co-operative Bank. These may, later on, be 
converted into banking areas, like the one you 
have at Mangalvedhe, in case the development 
is very intensive. Ordinarily, it is desirable 
to separate the long term operations of agri¬ 
cultural credit agencies from their short term 
operations. However, for a small-sized unit 
such as the Sangli State it will not be desir¬ 
able to multiply institutions. I would, there¬ 
fore, not favour the establishment of a 
separate land-mortgage bank for the State. 
The Sangli Central Co-operative Bank, may 
be permitted to open a land mortgage depart¬ 
ment and entertain applications direct from 
agriculturists using if necessary village socie¬ 
ties as its .agents. Its land mortgage depart¬ 
ment may function like the similar organiza¬ 
tion set up in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
The progress made by the Urban Co-operative 
Bank is indeed praiseworthy and I hope in 
course of time it will develop into one of the 
most well organized people’s banks conducting 
for the petty trader and artisan, all types 
of banking business that are transacted by 
joint stock banks in larger centres of trade 
and industry. I am interested to see that 
Sangli possesses a small co-operative store. 
An earliest attempt in the direction seem to 
have failed but I am sure the promoters of the 
present organization have taken account of 
the experiences obtained earlier in the history 
of the movement. From the annual admini¬ 
stration reports of the State I notice that under 
the distinguished leadership of Her Highness 
the Rani Saheb a number of institutions have 
grownup among women—social, educational 
and of other types. I would urge these 
women’s working organizations to devote some 
attention to the spread of co-operation among 
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women particularly through consumers’ socie- 

t 

ties. I see no reason why they should not as 
directors of our domestic supplies participate 
freely in the affairs of the consumers’ societies. 
Through the consumers’ society they may also 
be able to help in the revival of useful and 
remunerative secondary occupations and the 
introduction of new ones, among women both 
in Urban and Rural areas. That is one of the 
ways in which they can contribute to the 

reorganization of rural economic life. 

Main Solution of Rural Problem 

The co-operative movement has indeed 
a very notable contribution to make towards 
the reorganization of economic life particularly 
in a country like ours which is predominantly 
rural. This is borne out by the experiences 
of most other countries, those, that are econo¬ 
mically more advanced and even those that are 
backward. The more backward the state of 
national economy, the greater the need for the 
application of the co-operative method to the 
solution of economic problems. That is the 
conclusion to which the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India and the Banking 
Inquiry Committee came years ago after 
investigations by administrators, business men, 
economists and agriculturists, few of whom 
were adherents of the co-operative creed. 
That is also the underlying theme behind 
several of the resolutions particularly in 
respect of rural economic life formulated by 


the National Planning Committee which too 
contain scarcely any member who was an 
active co-operator. If we turn our gaze 
beyond the confines of our own country we see 
in China taking shape before our eyes a wide¬ 
spread and vast new economic /organization 
based on co-operative principles. The Chinese 
took to co-operation only lately but they have 
pursued task of economic reorganization 
that they have set before them with wonderful 
enthusiasm and energy. That enthusiasm 
and that energy may have been born 
out of the urge- for self-reliance and dis¬ 
ciplined action stimulated by the ravages of 
the cruel war waged against it by its aggres¬ 
sive neighbouring island. Such enthusiasm 
and energy in the cause of co-operation are, 
I am afraid, not much evident in most parts 
of India. I do not pause to examine why 
there is the growth of that feeling of lassitude 
among co-operators in many parts of India. 
Yours, however, is comparatively a younger 
movement and fortunately you have in your 
midst an administration that is responsive to 
your needs and requirements. I, therefore, 
hope and trust that though you may chalk out 
your programme after deliberation and with 
caution, once you have formulated your plans 
you will pursue these with earnestness and 
vigour such as will shed lustre on the co¬ 
operative movement in this progressive 
Indian State, 
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THE BARODA COTTON ACT AND ITS SCIENTIFIC IMPLICATIONS 

By K. N. Ambegaoker, b. sc. (bom), m. sc. (ben.), BARODA 


N OW that {he newBaroda Cotton act comes 
into force, voluntary observation on its 
own merit, would considerably be improved, 
if the public can be made to grasp its object 
and to understand the scientific principle un¬ 
derlying the act. It is therefore worth while 
to take the average cultivator into confidence 
by explaining to him, how best to command 
the market by the best standard quality. 

A Cotton plant is an individual unity 
and is in turn a part of a larger community, 
which carry over the entire grouping of the 
characters of a pure variety which in scientific 
way, is called a Strain. The strain main¬ 
tains its character in all its subsequent gene¬ 
rations unless influenced by causes which may 
be grouped as (1) Genetic — internal, 

(2) Non-genetic—external. 
The plant breeder brings about the har¬ 
mony of the required characters and fixes 
them in the strain, he is treating, before it is 
finally released for use. 

These characters can be classified into: 
qualitative and quantitative. The distribu¬ 
tion of these characters in plant follows a de¬ 
finite law. For example, if a tall plant is 
crossed with a short plant, the progeny will 
have i tall and i short plants. The short will 
breed true to short from generation to gener¬ 
ation further, while out of the remaining f tall 
plants only i plants will be found to breed 
true to tall; the rest if further inbred will 
produce, 1 breeding true to tallness, 1 breed¬ 
ing true to shortness and the remaining i will 


be mixed for these two characters. Thus the 
cycle will run if the i mixed plants are bred 
further. Thus we find that mixed plants are 
true to any character and are termed heter¬ 
ogenous and those plants breeding true to 
tallness, or shortness are homogenous. 
The character tallness is predominently 
dominent, for it supresses the shortness 
in its first and subsequent generations as shown 
above. The shortness is termed on the con¬ 
trary recessive character. Pair of every such 
characters are termed allelomorphs. 

The above mentioned pair of characters, 
tallness and shortness are qualitative in nature. 
If more than one pair of characters are con¬ 
sidered in their hereditary sequence, we are 
presented with unlimited complex issues. It 
is in short enough to show, what an immense 
labour the plant breeder has to face to bring 
about the purity in the strain. 

From the plant breeder’s point of view, 
the question of bringing a clear cut discrimi¬ 
nation, as presented in the above example 
of the qualitative characters seems possible. 
But in consideration of a quantitative char¬ 
acters, where the measure of discrimination 
of individual characters is so small, he has to 
fall on mean value of that character. His 
only efforts are to put down the variability of 
the differences to a possible low value. But 
it must be admitted that in trufc sense the 
strain is not truly homogenous. 

To go further, though the components of 
the strain present, a uniformly external mani¬ 
festation, the constitution of the components 
may not be simifer. To speak in’scientific 
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term, they are not genetically similar. , To 
go deeper in the subject we must know what 
we mean by genes. Genes are the ultimate 
bodies of the organic world. To explain 
clearly, take first stage of the plant which is 
cell; a cell in its turn has a central body called 
nucleus; the nucleus is made up of small mi¬ 
croscopic rod-like bodies called chromosomes; 
the number and form of chromosomes differ 
in different plants; and ultimately the chromo¬ 
somes are supposed to carry a number of 
genes. 

To sum up, the genes are responsible for 
the internal as well as external plant activities. 
Though all these activities lead to the final 
manifestation of the sum total behaviour of 
the plant, the result thus brought about, may 
be due to operation of different genes indivi¬ 
dually or groups of genes collectively in 
plant. 

In the light of this observations, to come 
to our point of strain, it must be admitted 
that the components in the strain may not be 
in reality similar. 

The causes of this dissimilarity are ex¬ 
plained above. They disturb the individuality 
of the strain. But they are inevitable and 
are the outcome of the weakness in the pro¬ 
duction of the strain. Efforts are made to 
effectively control these causes by the govern¬ 
ment Experimental farms. They aim at 
maintaining the nucleus of the original strain 
and this strain is carefully propagated, multi¬ 
plied and replenished in cyclic gradation by 
introducing it among the cultivators. 

We come next to non-genetic causes and 
we will take the two main out of them Viz;- 
(1) mechanical mixture, (2) Extention of a 
crop to unsuited tract. 

These two are« worth considering from 
practical point of view. For it is essential that 
in preserving the purity of the strain, the co¬ 
operation of the cultivators and public in ge¬ 
neral would be considerably appreciated, for 


an unwary cultivator will find from the above 
exposition that mixture will produce different 
types of plants. These will intermittently 
cross with each other and produce a hetero- 
genous mass in the strain. The efforts of 
Government to achieve and preserve the strain 
with immense labour and money would be 
spoiled without such a cooperation. 

With this object in view and further to 
exploit the maximum benefit, in the interest 
of the cultivator, of the natural resources ne¬ 
cessary for the crop, Government restricts 
the cultivation of any particular type of seed 
for a particular tract. The ideal would be made 
still more effective by restricting cultivation 
of a standardised cotton in a cotton producing 
tract and similarly restricting even different 
kinds of crops suited respectively to different 
tracts. 

To continue our theme, unsuited soil and 
surrounding conditions will naturally accen¬ 
tuate the differences among the components of 
a strain- This is due to the selective trend 
of a tract. Hence a tract unsuited for a par¬ 
ticular crop will encourage undesirable com¬ 
ponents and ultimately put the strain in a 
strained condition. Such an unhealthy con¬ 
dition will harbour many diseases and will 
ultimately bring about the ruin of the strain. 

If the Cotton cultivators of the Baroda 
Raj are able to grasp the above theory of 
preserving the strain of a standard Cotton 
crop, fixed by the Agricultural department, 
for cotton tracts of each district separately 
according to the selective trend of the diffe¬ 
rent tracts, the spirit of the cotton act will 
undoubtedly be uniformly maintained and the 
object aimed at by the act will be amply ful¬ 
filled .This will raise the general economic stan¬ 
dard of living of the Cotton producing class 
by bringing to them in return far superior 
quality of cotton commanding competitive 
prices in reputed Cotton markets. 
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TOBACCO-AN INDUSTRIAL CROP OF INDIA. 

By: Lochan Chandra Barua. 


% PART I; 

Industrial Aspect 

A PART from the commercial importance in 
** the world's market, tobacco growing is an 
important item of cottage industry, since it is a 
commodity which has found a place in the every 
day use of most people of this world either in 
chewing or smoking hookah and biri. It can 
easily be grown on a small scale by a man of 
the poorest means for his home consumption 
as well as on an extensive scale by big culti¬ 
vators for the supply in the world-markets. 

In order of the extension of area culti¬ 
vated under different principal crops of 
commercial value, tobacco occupies the 8th 
place, the first 7 being Cotton, Groundnuts, 
Sugar-cane, Sesamum, Mustard, Jute and 
Linseed in the serial order. Tobacco covered 
an area of 12,30,983 acres in 1936-37 as 
against 13, 57, 000 acres in 1935-36 out of the 
total area of 3,82,40,710 acres brought un¬ 
der the cultivation for the above-mentioned 
crops in 1936-37. 

The area under the tobacco cultivation 
in 1927-28 was reported to be 1145 thousand 
acres, and after a period of 9 years of culti¬ 
vation only an increase of 86 thousand acres 
was found in 1936-37. The increase is very 
poor indeed and the figures of its producation 
fluctuate from year to year. This is a posi¬ 
tive economic loss to the national wealth and 
its.reparation very much depends on maintain 41 
ing a favourable balance between export 
and import. 

India’s Position In The World-Producation 

With regard to the world-producation of 
the tobacco-leaves, India secures the second 
place, coming only; next to U. S. A. which 


leads the world in tobacco production. Chifia 
stands as the third largest tobacco-growing 
country, while Asia-Minor, Central Africa, 
Colombia, Belgium, Dutch-East Indies, the 
Balkan States have hitherto been making a 
large contribution towards the development of 
the great industry of the world. Russia Used 
to give the world an enormus output and 
maintained a good reputation for production of 
a high grade tobacco leaves; but she has since 
the post-war time regarded it as a minor indus¬ 
trial concern. Japan’s out put is a huge one. 
Brazil is in no way inferior to Japan and 
Cuba in the production of tobacco-leaves. 

India’s Exports and Imports. 

Taking into account trade-balance for 
a period of 3 years of exports and imports up 
to 1937-38, the figures obtained are Rs. 
1,82,17, 000 and 76,41,000 respectively on an 
average. The average increase in exports 
over imports in these three years was 
Rs. 4,38,000 only and it may not be impossi¬ 
ble to find in another half a decade the outlay 
by India on imports to exceed what might be 
obtained on account of exports of tobacco 
leaves to foreign countries. 

That the imports now tend to increase 
greatly every year, is due mainly to the quick 
spread of more consumption of cigar and 
cigarettes by the aristocrats, middle-class 
gentlemen and even highly educated Indians 
who have by all means discarded the use of 
hookah and pipes along with the dissemina¬ 
tion of the European customs amongst the 
Indians. “The indigenous varieties of tobacco 
grown on nearly a million acres, ’’thus runs 
on official report, “ ... give a product... good 
enough for the hookah and the biri, but not 
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suitable for the manufacture of cigarette^; ” in 
per-war time “ some cigarettes were rolled 
locally from imported leaf but imports of leaf 
amounted to only a quarter of million pound 
a year while “the total imports of cigarettes 
in 1913-14 were one anda half million pounds.” 
And in post-war time it was observed that the 
cigarette-smoking habit prevailing amongst 
the educated Indians began to break the 
bounds of the habit of the European them¬ 
selves. It has hitherto been on the increase 
year after year. 

The progress of transactions in exports 
and imports that India has made with the 
foreign countries will be seen in the table 
below:— 


Years 

Rupees in 

thousands. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

1935-36 

1,70,38 

60,63 

1936-37 

1,76,52 

83,11 

1937-38 

1,99,61 

85,48 


Exports of unmanufactured tobabcco- 
leaf in 1936-37 amounted to a quantity of 
28.5 million pounds, of which 13.25 million 
pounds were absorbed by the United Kingdom 
alone against 19 million pounds in 1937-38 
and much more in 1938-39. 

Production 

As estimated in the Trade-Report of the 
Government of India, the production of the 
dried leaves raised in 1936-37 amounted to 
nearly 544 thousand tons against 651 thous¬ 
and tons in 1935-36 from an area of 1233 and 
1357 thousand acres respectively, yielding 
about 0.25 tons per acre on average. Given 
good soil treament, produce per acre may be 
raised to one ton of dried leaves. 

The following provinces actively partici¬ 
pate in producing tobacco and the figures 
against them represent the acreage cultivated 
under the crop:— 

1. Bengal . 3,07,300 acres 

2. Madras . 2.53,160 „ 

3. Bombay . 4 1,44,808 „ 


4. 

Burma . 

1,03,606 acres 

5. 

Bihar . 

1,26.800 

v 

6. 

U. P. 

80,063 

n 

7. 

Punjab . 

61,699 

*t 

8. 

Orissa . 

29,676 

»> 

9. 

N.W.F. Provinces .. 

. ;2,601 

n 

10 . 

Assam . 

12,492 

» 

11. 

C. P . 

12,381 

it 

12. 

Sind . 

5,646 

it 

13. 

Delhi . 

1,004 

tt 

14. 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

38 

it 


Of the above, Bengal is the largest toba¬ 
cco-growing province but a very small quantity 
of tobacco is manufactured there for cigars 
and cigarettes- Madras owns a number of 
factories and can produce a very high class 
tobacco for cigarettes and cigar manufacturing 
purpose, but, owing to the heavy import duties 
imposed on the foreign leaf she produces only 
a small quantity in proportion to the produc¬ 
tions placed by the foreign countries in the 
world-markets. The most important tobacco 
growing centres in the British India are 
Rangpur in Bengal, Coimbatore and Gantur 
in Madras, the districts of Bihar and Orissa, 
Guzerat in Bombay and Rangoon and 
Moulmain in Burma. These places have 
rightly devoted their time and labour to a con¬ 
siderable extent in producing high grade 
tobacco leaves. 

India with a persistent zeal and energy 
has been co-operating and running a competi¬ 
tion with the foreign countries in growing this 
industrial crop with effect from 1927-28, in 
order to keep her position at par in the world 
markets. The area cultivated from the year 
mentioned has not hitherto been much increased 
in acreage and yet she in competition has stood 
second or next to the U. S. A. in the world- 
production. She could easily top the list if 
she would adopt more efficient and effective 
methods of tobacco production which can only 
be provided through the State protection and 
free advice of Experts to willing cultivators. 
She has a large enough land still at her disk 
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posal for cultivation of this great industrial 
crop and can obtain yield as much as one 
ton of dried leaves per acre, or even more. 

India's Progress In Curing Process. 

The quality of leaf for cigars and cigarettes 
depends much Vpon careful handling after the 
harvest and it varies according to the degree of 
fermentation and temperature received by the 
stored or stocked leaves. To regulate the 
requisite degree in the heaps of leaves, an 
artificial process of curing is to be adopted— 
an operation which is too costly to be had by 
a small cultivator whithin his means. 

Colour, flavour, burning quality, aroma, 
elasticity are most essential qualities to be 
present in the prepared leaves used for cigars 
and cigarettes. These qualities have corelation 
to each other. Failure of one means a loss 
of the other and results in imperfect prepar¬ 
ation. To effect a thoroughly desired result 
the Agricultural Research Institute,, Pusa, 
had in 1874 tried this crop under a series of 
experiments, but with no success. The 
failure was attributed to the climatic condition 
obtaining during the curing season in the local 
ty. Prevalence of dust and hot dry winds 
impeded the operation, as noted in the Pusa 
Bulletin No 187 of 1928. 

India could not export any flue—cured 
leaves up to 1928—29; but as recently as in 
1935 about 2000 barns for FLUE CURING 


PROCESS were constructed and most of 
them in the Madras Presidency through the 
strenuous efforts of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, India, and their oper¬ 
ations have been reported to be successful in 
curing the tobacco leaves. Exports have 
since been undertaken for foreign markets. 

Properties of the Indigenous Tobacco. 

Indigenous tobacco is found much inferior 
to exotic varieties of tobacco: leaves of the 
former dp not possess the requisite properties 
for manufacture of cigars and cigarettes. Their 
colour under any curing process becomes 
dark and gives a strong, pungent smoke, and 
as such they are not suitable to be placed for 
competition in the foregin markets. They can 
only be used for purpose of smoking hookah 
and biri. 

With a view to obtain some good varieties 
of tobacco for home—use and exports, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
India, has since long carried out a good 
number of experiments on hybridization 
between exotic and indigenous- varieties, in 
addition to CURING EXPERIMENTS 
started from 1874. It is hoped that this 
onerous work under the great Institute will 
lead to India’s unfailing success in the industry 
which had a keen competition throughout 
the whole world. 

( To be continued ) 



WOMEN AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. 

By: J. C. Kumarappa 


I n an effort to introduce as much non¬ 
violence as possible into the basis of human 
society, Gandhiji has inaugurated the Village 
Movement with many schemes, the principal 
ones being represented by the programme of 
the Charka Sangh, the Gram Udyogf Sangh, 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh and the Talimi 
Sangh. We shall restrict ourselves, in this 
article, to a consideration of the economic 
aspect of the movement sponsored by the 
first two Sanghas and still further limit the 
scope to the part educated towns women can 
play in such schemes. 

Gandhiji has time and again said that 
women have to contribute a larger share than 
men towards the achievement of a society 
based on non-violence. This applies, of course 
equally to women of the town as well as to 
those of the villages. In the nature of the 
case, the contribution of the two classes will 
be different and as most readers of this 
magazine will be drawn from the former class 
it will be a convenience to address them here 
specially. 

Duty vs. Rights 

One of the chief attributes which distinguish 
a society based on non-violence from that of 
a group of the .lower orders or from a human 
society based on violence is the emphasis it 
lays on the duty of an individual rather than 
on her rights. In the economic sphere, if we 
create wealth, we have a duty laid on us to 
see that in the process of such creation, we 
contribute to the welfare of others. No one’s 
gain should arise out of another’s loss. 
Welfare does not mean merely material 
welfare, which is often the least importhnt 
but signifies the spiritual, moral, physical and 
social well-being of everyone. If we hold 


wealth, we hold it, not as an exclusive privilege, 
but as trustees with heavy duties attached to 
the ownership. If we enjoy such wealth, we 
cannot use it as a right in purely personal, 
sensual and exclusive pleasures, but should 
obtain our higher stisfactions in the conscien¬ 
tious discharge of our duties. With this 
gneral principle in mind we shall proceed 
to examine our daily economic life. 

We have assumed that our readers are not 
likely to be engaged in the creation of wealth 
and so we shall not go into that aspect of the 
problem here, but confine ourselves mainly to 
the duties relating to the consumption of 
wealth. 

Education 

Efficient consumption of wealth is as 
great a problem as, if not even greater than, 
the efficient production of wealth. The latter 
naturally, concerns mostly men and the former 
is peculiarly the women’s sphere. Therefore, 
just as production and consumption are com¬ 
plementary arts of one integral whole so, also, 
the economic life of men and women are com¬ 
plementary- In passing, we may note here 
the fundamental repuirements of the education 
of men and women. At present men’s educa¬ 
tion is based, as it should be, on the production 
phase of economic life and women’s education 
is but a poor copy of it and is not based, as 
it should be, on the consumption aspect of 
life. If this is to be done it would entail a 
complete recasting of the curriculum of 
women’s education, which will take us much 
beyond the scopa of this article. We can, 
however, indicate the lines on which women 
will be called upon to solve the everyday 
questions which are part and parcel of our 
economic life and the methods of solution 
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of which contribute towards the deveiopment 
of our own personality and the progress of 
society as a whole. A satisfactory curriculum 
for women should, therefore, be so designed 
as to fit the students to carry out effectively 
their share in adult life. 

Consumers’ Duties. 

Often buyers are only concerned with 
satisfying their own requirements as near as 
possible and as cheaply as they can. This 
way of going about the business is to shirk 
one’s duties. What are the duties of an 
efficient consumer or buyer ? When buying 
an article of every day use one has to take 
account of the full repercussions of one’s 
transaction. 1. One should know where the 
article comes from 2. Who makes the article 
3. From what material, 4. Under what 
conditions the workers live and work. 5. 
What proportion of the final price they get as 
wages. 6. How is the rest of the money dis¬ 
tributed. 7. How is the article produced. 8. 
How does the industry fit into the national 
economy. 9. What relation has it to the other 
nations. 

Discriminative Buying 

If the buyer has to make her influence 
felt the further a field she goes for her goods 
the less will be the power of her influence at 
such distance, the less the chances of her 
information on the various points raised being 
accurate, and the less will be her personal 
interest. If the goods come from a source 
which may be tainted with exploitation, either 
of sweated labour or of the political, financial 
or economic hold over other nations, or classes 
or races, then the buyer of such goods will be 
a party to such exploitation, just as a person 
who buys stolen articles from a chore bazzar 
creates a market for stolen goods and thus 
will be encouraging the art of stealing. There¬ 
fore, anyone who buys goods indiscriminately 
is not discharging her full responsibility when 
the sole criterion of her buying is merely the 


low price or the good quality of the goods. 
Hence, we should buy goods only from sour¬ 
ces from which full information is readily ava¬ 
ilable and which source can be brought under 
our influence; otherwise we shall have to sho¬ 
ulder a share of the blame for sweated labour, 
political slavery, or economic strangle-hold. 
We cannot absolve ourselves of all blame by 
merely pleading ignorance in regard of the 
source. If the raw materials for making cocoa 
are obtained from plantations on the West 
Coast of Africa which use some form of forced 
native labour, are carried by vessels on sea 
routes monopolised or controlled by violence, 
manufactured in England with sweated labour 
and brought to India under favourable customs 
duties enforced by political power, then a 
buyer of a tin of cocoa patronises the forced 
labour conditions in the West Coast of Africa, 
utilises the navy and so partakes in violence, 
gains by the low wages or bad conditions of 
workers in England and takes advantage of 
the political subjection of India. All this re¬ 
sponsibility and more also is put into a little 
tin of cocoa. Are we prepared to shoulder 
this grave responsibility and pander to our pa¬ 
late or shall we content ourselves with a cup 
of nutritious milk drawn from a well-kept cow 
at our door? These considerations are not 
far fetched but actual. Anyone who looks on 
life seriously and as a trustee cannot afford to 
ignore these far-reaching consequences of her 
actions. 

If we are not able to do this by ourselves 
we should draft in the help of bodies like 
A.I.S.A. or the A.I.V.I.A. which certify cer- 
tain products for sale. It is for this reason 
that khadi should be bought at the certified 
Bhandars. 

Swadeshi. 

If we feel it is beyond us to guarantee the 
concomittant results of all our transactions to 
a circle well within our control. This is the 
bed rock of Sivadeshi. Swadeshi is no rabid 
political slogan. * It is circumscrilied by our 
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own limitations. The smaller the circumfere¬ 
nce the more accurately can we gauge the re¬ 
sults of our actions and more conscientiously 
shall we be able to fulfil our obligations as 
trustees. 

Merit of True Buying. 

These considerations will naturally rest¬ 
rict our field of selection of goods and there¬ 
fore will entail the curbing of the satisfaction 
of our wants. When you go to buy a saree the 
shopman may place before you endless attracti¬ 
ve varieties of silks from Belgium, Paris and 
other places at very reasonable prices but as a 
trustee you are promoted to buy the coarse khadi 
cloth spun and woven by your poor neigh¬ 
bour. It is comparatively expensive, heavy 
to wear and not artistic enough for your 
taste. You will be fulfilling your duty by 
deciding on the khadi in preference to the 
finery from abroad. This means a great 
sacrifice. 

This control of self is our “tapasya.’’ 
Tapasya does not consist in sitting on a board 
of nails or putting a pin through the cheeks. 
In everyday life, when we forego a want or 
put up with the inconveniences of a restricted 
satisfaction in the pursuance of a principle of 
life we are performing “tapasya” no less 
ardently than the great rishis who have 
recounted the world and chosen the life of 
the recluse. We fiud this ideal set out in all 
religions. “Take up thy cross and follow me.” 
Whenever we stand for a principle there will 
be a cross to take up. It is not a beautifully 
carved ivory one or a golden one embedded 
with gems which can be hung round one’s 
neck on a gold chain, but is a real heavy cross 
which has broken the back of many a well- 
meaning stalwart. But there is merit to be 
earned from the effort. 

This sacrifice, “tapasya*’or cross will take 
many forms in our endeavour to follow the 
spirit of Swadeshi. When you go to buy 
salt you are tempted by thei purity and the 


convenient containers in which Cerebos salt is 
offered and the attractive manner in which it 
runs out of the container will almost make 
you decide in favour of it as you glance at 
the alternative of buying the black-looking, 
dust-laden, pebble-like country gait kept in 
open heaps in dirty gunny bags. It requires 
a strong character to resist taking the easier 
course, buy the country salt, dissolve it and 
purify it at home. With a little “tapasya” you 
can convert it into a purer article than the 
Cerebos variety. An American woman 
doctor always buys gur from the bazaar, boils 
and cleans it, and keeps it in liquid form for 
her children’s use. Not because she loves 
the village industry, but because she prefers it 
to sugar on nutritive grounds. There are 
many reasons why, we more than this 
American sister, should take particular care 
to patronise such industries. Have we that 
steadfastness of purpose ? 

Similarly, when sales facilities—such as 
credits, sending on approval, providing of 
samples, execution of orders promptly—to 
which capitalistic methods of production and 
high pressure salesmanship have made us 
accustomed, are lacking, we shall again feel 
disgusted if we do not whip up our altruistic self 
into following our goal regardless of difficulties. 
We may rest assured that it will not be always 
thus. Our artisans, who had produced goods 
which could not and cannot be copied by 
machinery, have fallen low as victims of un¬ 
fair methods of competition, as their flanks 
were not guarded by dauntles customers. 
Shall we not now gather round those whom 
we had let down in the past and enable them 
to get on their feet again? Once they recover 
their balance we can regain the conveniences 
we now associate with foreign and capitalis¬ 
tically produced and marketed goods. 

Reason for decay of industries. 

The above paragraph contains a grave 
confession that we, the buyers, have betrayed 
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the artisans into the hands of their enemies by 
not guarding their flanks. I may be permitted 
to give an instance as to how the mentality 
that prefers to buy foreign goods progressively 
starves and kills our industries and uitimately 
reduces our country to poverty and degrada¬ 
tion. Once, when I was touring in Travancore, 
I was looking into the condition of the screw- 
pine mat-making industy. This industry was 
once very flourishing and now it is almost on 
its deathbed. There is apparently no reason 
for it as the workmanship is still excellent and 
the raw material is plentiful. Screwpin mats 
are made from the long leaves of a small 
hedge plant which is grown round the bouda- 
ries of each cottage. Cottages in Travancore, 
generally stand in their own garden, detached 
from other dwellings, unlike the row of huts 
we find in other parts of the country. Men, 
women and children work with the leaf of 
this plant and produce beautiful supple and 
soft mats which do not crack on drying, and 
can be washed clean. These were mnch in 
demand for sleeping on. The senior most 
matmaker was showing me and two friends 
round and was asking me to tell him why this 
industry was on its last legs and how it can 
be revived. I was hard put to, to answer his 
question. At last, he took us to his house 
and invited us to share his frugal fare. As we 
were washing, he prepared a place for us on 
the veranda of his house, and indicated my 
friends to take their seats on two screwpine 
asans and assigned me a seat between them. 
As I caught sight of the mat spread for me I 
stood amazed and stared at my host. He was 
bewildered, and enquired what was wrong. I 
replied, “I have discovered the cause of the 
decay of your industry. It has dawned on me 
this moment.” He begged of me to tell him. 
I told him. “The cause is in your brain. It 
is a false standard of value.” He was puzzled 
and asked me to explain. Then I pointed to 
the two asans provided for my friends and 
enquired where he got them from. He said 


he had himself made them from the screwpine 
leaves of his garden, Then pointing to the 
tiger-printed mat on which I was to have 
taken my seats, I asked “Where did you get 
this?” He replied he had bought it in the 
bazaar. He thought of honouring me by 
spreading for me this gaudy Japanese mat. I 
pointed out to him that in his mind he valued 
that Japanese mat more than his own, if so, I 
asked, could be blame others for preferring 
Japanese products to his. If everybody did 
the same as he did, his industry would natur¬ 
ally die, so I suggested that he should take the 
first step necessary to revive his industry by 
placing a higher value on his own handicraft 
and not patronise foreign articles in preference. 
This illustrates how our country has become 
degraded and povertystriken. 

Directing Industries. 

Every sister who buys a foreign article 
takes the bread out of the mouth of our 
artisans by causing unemployment in our 
own land- This is a fundamental fact we 
have to realise and grasp. In Tamil we have 
a saying that a crow regards its own little ones 
as the most precious. But we have become 
foster parents to foreign and mill industries, 
forgetting our own pepole. For witness, look 
round your household and count the number 
of foreign and mill-made things you have got. 
The prices you have paid for them will indicate 
the extent of unemployment in our land you 
have been responsible for. Every pice you 
spend makes or mars an industry by directing 
wealth into it our away from it.. Woman, 
the home-maker, is the director of industries 
in the real sense. Is she educated to discharge 
this high calling ? Other nations, like Russia, 
Japan, Germany and Italy are encouraging 
their women to bring forth children so as to 
swell the ranks in their armies, thus reducing 
the nobility of motherhood to the level of a 
stock-breeder or a |oulless ammunition factory 
and nurture, their industries on the blood of 
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their children when they wage war for ecdho- 
mic purposes, while we give our all to destory 
what little we possess. 

A Modern Yatra . 

It may well be that sometimes we have 
to search for the goods we need. If you want 
a silk cord which is Indian made you may have 
to wander from shop to shop and yet you may 
not find what you want and may have to rest 
content with a cotton substitute. If we have 
the necessary zeal all such efforts which prove 
apparently futile will not damp our spirits. 
We shall look upon such wanderings as yatras. 
There are pepole who measure their length 
on the ground all the way from Kanya Kumari 
to Kashi (Cape Comorin to Benares) as a 
means of earning merit. Can we be thwarted 
by anything less ? 

We have to develop a burning religious 
zeal for the welfare of our villages. 

“ Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease towards the child she bare ? 

Yes, she may forgetful be, 

Yet will I remember thee. ” 

Shall we remember our duty towards our 
fellow beings and fulfil our stewardship at all 
times and occasions ? 

The Way to Freedom. 

If we can resolutely refuse to buy foreign 


and mill-made goods, being content with what 
we can get from our neighbours, what interest 
will foreign nations have in holding us in sub¬ 
jection ? No doubt such an attitude will call 
for great fortitude under unparalleled priva¬ 
tions both due to our own action/; and that of 
others. Only when we develop such indomi¬ 
table courage and unconquerable will can we 
come upto the standard of non-violence set by 
Gandhiji, which will be necessary to free our¬ 
selves from foreign domination and ward off 
foreign invasions. This is the message of 
Gandhiji’s Political Satyagraha Movement. 

We cannot attain this except by denying 
ourselves, taking up the cross daily and 
following steadfastly the principle of pursuing 
our duty to our fellowmen rather than enforc¬ 
ing our rights on them. By so doing, we shall, 
save the lives of millions and find our own 
through our “tapasya” and sacrifice. There is 
no doubt as to the capacity of women of our 
land to put forth this effort once they realise 
the need for it. 

Will our readers rise to the occasion and 
give up the easy and broad way that has led 
us to destruction and discipline themselves to 
enter at the strait gate and follow the narrow 
way that will lead the nation to life abundant? 

—^Roshni. 
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PROBLEM OP DEDICATION OF HARIJAN GIRLS TO PROSTITUTION 

IN KARNATAK. 

By G. G. Karkhanis 


Prostitution a general evil* 

OOKED atfromthe social worker’s point of 
view, prostitution is a general evil found 
everywhere on the surface of the earth. Every¬ 
where there are women, who for the sake of ear¬ 
ning a living, sell their bodies to lustful men. 
Such women are found in the lower as well as 
the higher strata of society. In many cases 
the woman starts life with prostitution with 
the sole aim of making easy money; while in 
other cases the woman is .compelled to have 
recourse to a prostitute’s life to keep herself 
alive. 

The laws in different countries go to show 
that the Governments of those countries are 
only trying to keep prostitution under control 
but never aiming at eradicating the evil. The 
experiment of Communist Russia of aiming 
at the extirpation of prostitution, is still an 
experiment. We cannot say whether it has 
succeeded or not; whether it has added to the 
general well-being and happiness of the society 
or not. Under these circumstances, some so¬ 
cial workers may think it to be a necessary 
evil which cannot be extirpated but which 
must be controlled while others would like to 
have an ideal society in which the evil of 
prostitution is extinct. 

But leaving aside this controversy, a 
Harijan worker may have his own view-point 
in this matter. If we find that a large num¬ 
ber of persons in a particular community, 
maintain themselves by theft, robbery or other 
unlawful means, we generally include that co¬ 
mmunity amongst the Criminal Tribes. In 
the same way, when we find that the number 
of prostitutes in the Harijan community is 
disproportionately larger we are obliged to 


attach a stigma to that community. A work* 
er who is intent upon raising the moral and 
economic standard of the Harijan community 
will find his efforts obstructed or marred by 
the fact.of a large number of Harijan women 
and their families, maintaining themselves on 
the earnings of prostitution. The whole Harijan 
community from which these prostitutes come 
bears the stigma of prostitution. Whenever 
and wherever the moral standard of the Hari¬ 
jan community is under discussion, the Hari* 
jans as well as the the Harijan workers have 
to look down with shame. That is why we 
are to discuss and face the problem of Harijan 
prostitutes seriously. 

Who dedicate their gills to prostitution 

As far as the southern part of the 
Bombay Presidency is concerned, the custom 
of dedicating girls to prostitution is prevalent 
amongst the touchables as well as the un¬ 
touchables. The Berads, Dombaris etc. 
amongst the touchables are found following 
this evil custom. Amongst the Harijans, 
there are four main sub-castes in Karnatak 
viz: Holers (Mahars,) Madars (Mangs), 
Samgars (Chamars) and Dhors. There are 
other sub-castes called the Chalwadis, Dasars 
etc; but, they come under Holers. Out of 
these sub-castes, we find that only the Holers 
and the Madars dedicate their girls to 
prostitution. 

The reason of dedication 

I had talks with many Harijan men and 
women to find out the reason for this strange 
custom. Various reasons and circumstances 
influence the Harijans in following this 
custom: « 

SOS 
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1. Like the rest of the Indian communi¬ 
ties, the Harijans also are very conservative. 
They do not think it in any way extra¬ 
ordinary to follow the old custom and dedicate 
a girl of the family to prostitution. When 
there are so many girls born in the family, 
should there not be at least one, dedicated 
to the Goddess (?). This is the argument 
advanced coolly by the parents of the girls, as 
if dedicating a girl to prostitution is in no way 
different from sending a son of the family to 
a village school. 

2. Then, superstition also plays its 
part in keeping up this custom. When a 
couple has no children for a long time after 
consumation of marriage or when a family 
has been suffering long from diseases or other 
difficulties, they take a vow that the next born 
girl, would be dedicated to a God or Goddess. 
Thus, a girl’s fate is sealed before she is 
born; the female child is dedicated to the God 
before it is seven or eight. 

3. The third and the most important 
reoson for this custom is the desire for mate¬ 
rial gain in various ways; 

(a) If a Harijan couple has only one 
daughter and no other male issue, they get 
affraid that if the girl is married away, 
the family lands and rights will be in¬ 
herited by the paternal relatives of family. 
The usual way to avoid this eventuality 
is to adopt a son to the family. The 
other way is to dedicate the only daughter 
to a God. Then this girl need not be 
married away. She is entitled to inherit 
her father’s rights and properties as if she 
were the legitimate son and heir of her 
father. In many a case the above cir¬ 
cumstance influence the parents to 
dedicate the girl to prostitution. 

(b) There are many higher class families both 
in the villages and towns, who have 
Yellamma or Marikamba as their family 
deity. On particular ^day in the year 
(e. g. the full-moon day in Magha) the 


lady of the family worships the deity in 
a particular way. On such occasions it 
is the custom to invite one, five or ten 
Harijan prostitutes with their begging 
bowls (made of bamboo) and chauries to 
assist in the worship and t^ke away the 
offerings. As this is considered an aus¬ 
picious Occassion, married Harijan wo¬ 
men with their husbands living, used to 
be invited for such purposes. As the 
custom prevails in many village families, 
the prostitutes (that are called Jogatis) get 
presents in the form of Khanas (bodices), 
Sarees and cash. Their parents and 
relatives are afraid of losing these presents 
if there is no Jogati or prostitute in the 
family. Though a minor one, this motive 
also plays a great part in the dedication 
of girls to prostitution. 

(c) More than anything else, the motive of 
earning money by the prostitution of 
oneself or a relative is the chief cause 
of this dedication in recent years. 
The parents always take good care 
to choose a daughter with a fair 
skin and regular features, for this dedica¬ 
tion, so that she may attract more 
customers in her youth. Being always 
down-trodden and poverty-stricken, the 
Harijans as a community have little 
self-respect left in them and so when 
there is temptation of getting an easy 
income by the prostitution of a girl in 
the family, they cannot resist the temp¬ 
tation. 

So, I could find only three reasons for 
this evil custom the last one being the 
strogest 

The dedication ceremony 

The ceremony of dedication varies in 
different localities. One cannot trace the 
definite source of this custom. After the 
dedication, the girl or woman is called "Jogati*. 
This word comes from Yog and ie synonimous 
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with Yogini. So, this dedication, ought to 
mean that after dedication, the woman should 
lead a celebate life in the service of the deity. 
On certain days in the year, the Jogati wor¬ 
ships the deity in almost naked state. The 
begging bow^is placed in front and the naked 
Jogati, wearing only cluster of neem (Margosa) 
twigs to cover her private parts, stands in 
front of the bowl and waves the lamp or 
chauri in her hand saying “ Udho : Udho : : 
Udho : : ; that is Udhar, Udhar, Udhar " 
( rescue me ). This custom of worshipping a 
deity-the worshipper being in a naked state 
looks like a remnant of Baudhic influence, 
but, I dare not trace it to Baudhic customs, 
because my knowledge about the Baudhic 
rites and customs, is limited. In Karnatak 
district, the deity is Marikamba with her 
principal temple at Sirsi. In the district of 
Belgaum, Dharwar and Bijapur, the deity is 
Yellamma with her principal temple near Sau- 
datti in Belgaum district. At some places like 
Tulsigeri, God Hanuman also is the deity to 
whom the girls are dedicated. So, the irony 
is complete when the girls meant for prosti¬ 
tution are dedicated to God Hanuman who 
is famous in Puranas for his celebacy. 

The girl to be dedicated may not be 
major. On the day of dedication, the other 
prostitutes in the Harijan colony are invited 
to the girl’s house. The girl anoints herself 
with oil and bathes. She then serves food in 
the begging bowls of all the prostitutes. She 
is then taken to the temple. In the temple 
some fixed fee is paid to the temple worshipper. 
He then worships the deity in the presence 
of all and gives the Arati. In the Hanuman 
temple, the worshipper presses a hot Mudra on 
the left arm of the girl as a sign that the girl 
becomes dedicated. The crowd then returns 
to the girl’s house and five glass beads resem¬ 
bling pearls are tied in the girl’s neck as a 
sign of her dedication. In the evening the 
parents of the girl feed the whole community 
and thus the ceremony is concluded. In some 


cases the ceremony is just like the marriage 
ceremony, the bridegroom’s place being taken 
by a sword. 

Then after the girl matures she is in the 
market. Young men from touchables also are 
after these girls. They offer upto rupees 
hundred for the right of enjoying the first 
night with the girl. After this first night, the 
girl is in the open market. The man who 
pays a large sum for the first night has a 
special privilege of having access to the 
woman* whenever he chooses. 

The profession of a prostitute 

Started thus on her profession, the girl 
begins to earn her money for herself and for 
her family. Her main income comes from the 
visits which the caste people pay her. The 
lovers of her community being poor, cannot 
be expected to pay any considerable fees to the 
girl. The young lovers from the higher caste, 
who feel it a pollution to touch the Harijan 
do not hesitate to patronise the Harijan’s 
prostitute on her first night as well as during 
her subsequent life. Generally we find these 
prostitutes in large numbers in the towns of 
Karnatak. 

During the last twentyfive years, we find 
that these girls are being sent to Bombay in 
ever increasing numbers. In Bombay they 
live in brothels. The brothel-keeper is usually 
a woman who is called the Gharwali. She 
assigns one room for four or five women 
together. They live in that room and work 
in some mill or factory if they get employ * 
ment. This emyloyment isacamouflage to hide 
their real profession. At night a cloth curtain is 
hung as a partition in the centre of a room. 
All the inmates stand at the door behind the 
iron bars. If a customer enters the room 
and selects a girl, he pays the fees. Nearly 
50 per cent of it goes to the brothel-keepers 
and the remaining 50 goes to the prostitute. 
If and when the girl is young and good looking, 
she attracts mo$e customers even upto ten 
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customers on a single night. The partition 
room serves as a private apartment for the 
couple, Thus the girl leads a beast's life in 
Bombay. 

On some Hindu holiday (full-moon:day in 
Chaitra) all these prostitutes exported to 
Bombay from Karnatak had to come together 
in a procession. A friend of mine who saw 
the procession in Bombay estimated the num¬ 
ber to be near about 3000. 

Where do her earnings go ?< 

The woman who goes to Bombay to earn 
a living usually contracts some kind of 
veneral disease in a short time after her arri¬ 
val in Bombay. The infection is so injurious 
as to render her quite unfit to bear any children; 
moreover her suffering due to her new disease 
goes on increasing. Still, she continues her 
profession. Being brought up by her parents 
who are always on the brink of starvation, 
the girl has very few wants and spends upto 
Rs. 15 on her need in Bombay. The 
rest of her earning goes to her parents and 
brothers. The woman has no husband and 
has no hopes of having any children; still she 
goes on earning for the other members of her 
family, There are many instances in the dis¬ 
trict of Belgaum, Bijapur and Dharwar, where 
the Harijans have purchased lands and built 
houses with the money sent by a relative who 
lives a prostitute’s life in Bombay. The self- 
sacrifice of the woman who sells her body to 
lust and disease has a certain pathos about 
it; because, most of her earnings goes to 
enrich her relatives and she herself with no 
children of her own, succumbs to her disease 
before she is past thirty-five. 

The social status of a Harijan prostitute. 

I have already mentioned that a Harijan 
prostitute has the rights of a son of the family. 
But her social status is peculiar. In case a 
prostitute wishes to give up her profession 
and marry, it becomes very f difficult for her to 
get a suitable husband. Young men from her 


own community are not willing to marry her. 

I was told that she may be married by the 
pat-system to a widower; but any way it is 
true that with her past life pursuing her she 
cannot be married away easily. In a few 
cases I have found these wombn accepting 
Mahomedanism to marry a Mahomedan para¬ 
mour. A prostitute's sons or daughters are 
considered in no way socially inferior to the 
sons or daughters of a married couples in their 
community. Though in a few places I heard 
that there is a certain inferiority attached to 
the prostitute and her progeny. The Harijan 
prostitute stays in her own village, she is 
called upon to do the village service as any 
other male member of her family. She also 
goes to the houses of the caste people to assist 
in their worship of Yellamma on certain holi¬ 
days. There is another custom in the villages 
called ( ). There is a water reservoir 

in front of the temple of Hanuman. On a 
fixed day in the year the reservoir is filled with 
water. In the evening the ceremony begins. 
The water from the reservoir is taken in leather 
bags by the young men of the Mahar and other 
communities. They pour the water forcibly 
on the heads of the Harijan prostitutes who 
stand ready to receive these young men with 
the Babul or Tamarind twigs in their hands. 
While the young men pour the water on their 
heads, the prostitutes beat the young men 
with the twigs. This kind of amusement goes 
on till the water in the reservoir is finished. 
It resembles the Shimga in its hilarity and 
cheap merry making. 

As the Harijan prostitute is usually 
visited and paid by the caste people, her ear¬ 
nings are always more than the earnings of 
the male adults of the family. So, at least as 
long as her earnings continue, she is treated 
with preference by the family. 

Social reactions of prostitution 

As the number of prostitutes in the 
Harijan community is proportionally very 
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large, the circumstance is bound to paint the 
community black and constitute one of the 
many reasons for the contempt with which the 
community is treated by caste people. When¬ 
ever a Harijan visits a Harijan colony, he is 
faced at every corner with the prostitutes 
and their problem. The Harijan adults 
realise that the evil custom is bringing their 
community into disrepute, but as we have not 
been able to stop this custom, it has bred 
an inferiority complex in them. The sons of 
Harijan prostitute, that attend the school and 
are obliged to give their mothers’ name instead 
of their fathers* name, feel very awkward 
whenever their fathers’ name is asked. They 
develop an inferiority complex. Whenever 
we visit Harijan colony and make inquiry, 
everybody tells us that they have stopped 
dedicating the girls to prostitution : but, when 
we point out that there are young women in 
their locality who must have been dedicated 
very recently, they begin to find out 
excuses for their existence. Any way it is at 
least a good sign that the Harijans have 
begun to feel the mortification of having so 
many prostitutes amongst them, though the 
mortification is not so keen as to make them 
abolish the custom. 

How to prevent it 

So far, we studied the nature and the 
causes of the evil. Now we must turn to 
the ways and the means of stopping that evil. 
Though customs and superstitution play their 
part in prolonging the existence of the 
institution, the main thing which we have to 
fight is the temptation of material gain. 

The easiest way which suggests itself to 
a casual student of the question is ‘Legislation’* 
To stop dedication of girls to prostitution by 
legal measures and to punish severely all 
those who break or abet the breaking of the 
law in this respect may appear to be shortest 
cut to the eradication of the evil. But, if we 
Study Bombay- Act No- XI of 1923 (The 


Bombay Prevention of Prostitution Act) and 
its effect on the prostitution in Bombay, we 
are bound to admit that there are more ways 
of avoiding the law than of enforcing it. So, 
we must find out other ways of meeting the 
evil. 

If we study the sources of crime in this 
world, we shall find that in most cases, 
economic destitution and want of self-respect 
are at the bottom. This statement is fully 
applicable to the case of Harijan prostitutes. 
Being always in want, the Harijans have all 
along considered begging as their subsidiary 
source of maintenance. Being the down, 
trodden of the society, they have very little 
sense of self-respect- Under these circum¬ 
stances. if they find an easy source of income 
through the prostitution of their young girls, 
they are easily tempted. Very few of them 
have any qualms of conscience while deaicating 
their girls to the vile trade. 

Can we improve their economic condi¬ 
tion to such an extent as to make them look 
with contempt at the income to be derived 
from prostitution? Knowing thoroughly the 
economic condition of the masses and their 
ever growing poverty, I cannot at present 
aspire to find and to work out any programme 
by which we can place the Harijan in a better 
financial position. We may educate a few 
young Harijan boys. The Harijan youths 
may find Government jobs with attractive sa¬ 
laries; but the condition of the Harijan com¬ 
munity as a whole is bound to remain econo¬ 
mically poor and down trodden for scores of 
years to come. So it won’t do if we try to wipe 
out the custom of dedication of girls to prost¬ 
itution by trying to improve the economic 
position of the Harijans. 

We must appeal to them on grounds of 
self-respect. On this head I had talks with 
thejeaders of Harijan communities in some 
villages and towns. Every village and town 
has such leaders who weild an amount of influ¬ 
ence over their cs&te people. If these leaders 
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can bo induced to undertake the campaign 
against the custom, our progress will be more 
rapid. After studying the question in all its 
details, I can visualize the following ways in 
the eradication of the evil. As occassions arise 
we should use any one or more of these 
methods in achieving our object. 

1. We must take the aid of the law 
wherever possible. 

2. We must always try to improve the 
economic position of the Harijans. 

3. We must create self-respect among 
the Harijans both educated and un¬ 
educated so that they may think it a 
degradation and want of culture to 
live by the earnings of prostitution. 

4. We must induce the leaders of Hari- 
jan community to take up the question 
selflessly and with the zeal of religious 
propagandists. 

5. We must take the services of the 
intelligent Harijan boys who have 
been in our hostel for the last seven 
or eight years; and through them try 


to carry on propaganda against the 
dedication of girls to prostitution. 

High standard in morals are always 
attained by self-respect than by anything else. 
Had it been a question of economic only, we 
could have at least said that if«each Harijan 
family is enabled to earn a fixed minimum 
income annually, they would stop the dedi¬ 
cation of girls automatically. But, the 
question is mixed up with self-respect. We 
must treat the Harijans as human beings and 
as equals. They should feel that they also 
have their part to play in the moulding of the 
world to come and that they can do so if 
they exert themselves to some extent. Then 
their inferiority complex will be dispelled like 
mist before sunrise and they will begin to look 
at their own problems like capable men with 
confidence aud courage. They will develop a 
drive in their character which will make 
them strive after high ideals and noble deeds. 
I hope humbly that in the near future we 
shall be able to see snch young men working 
for their community. 


BOTTLING OF FRUIT SYRUP 

By Dr. S. K. Mitra, m.s., ph.d., i.a.s., 
Director of Agriculture, Assam. 


A large quantity of fruits, such as, oranges 
lemons, limes, pineapples and mangoes, 
goes to waste every year or is sold at prices 
which seldom bring any profit to the growers. 
This is partly due to the lack of transporta¬ 
tion facilities and knowledge in preserving the 
fruits in some form or other. The making 
of fruit syrup and squash can easily be taken 
up by some of our unemployed young men to 
make a living. Even housewives at home 
can make syrup and sqash either for home 
use or for cottage industry prupose. 

Fruit juices may be used to make syrups 
by evaporating part of thtf water by boiling. 


When bottled, such syrup is suitable for cold 
drinks. 

In making syrup from fruit juice one has 
to extract the juice from the fruits. After the 
extraction of juice, it should be clarified either by 
filtering through a feltbag or cloth with or 
without adding any clarifying agent, such as, 
casein, infusorial earth or Spanish clay. For 
general home use the juice may be boiled down 
to 70 degrees Balling or Brix, or 37 degree 
Beaume with one-half its own weight of sugar, 
i.e„ one seer of sugar added to one seer of juice. 
At such concentration the bottled syrup will 
not spoil or mold, When to make syrup on a 
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cottage industry scale, it is better to boil the 
juice, bottled hot and store away for future use 
when opportunity permits to make syrups. 

The juice of oranges, lemons and limes 
my be used to make syrups of excellent quality, 
as are found in the market having attractive 
containers and labels. The method may be 
stated as follows:— 

(i) Wash, peel and cut the fruits in pieces. 

(ii) Press out the juice by a lemon squee¬ 
zer or a revolving cone. A hand basket press 
suits well for cottage industry purpose. 

(iii) Clarify the juice with Spanish clay 
(1,000 grammes per hectolitre.) Straining in 
a piece of new cloth or duster will do for home 
use. 

(iv) Bottle warm and cork or cap before 

cold. 

(v) Take one part of juice by weight and 
one part of sugar and boil down to 30 degree 
Beaume. 

If fresh fruits are used to make syrups on 
the same day they may be treated as follows:— 

(i) Crush and press out the juice. 

(ii) Bring to boil and then strain. 

(iii) Take juice and sugar by weight as 
stated above and boil. More sugar should be 
added if the juice is sour. 

(iv) When the concentration goes up to 
30 degree Beaume take it down and bottle. 

(v) Cork or cap the botte and store away. 

In preparing a mixed orange and lemon 

syrup, the following method may be applied:— 

(i) Crush the fruits. 

(ii) Strain the juice. 

(iii) Evaporate to a syrup of 30 degree 
Beaume. 

(iv) Make a sugar syrup of about 25 
degree Beaume. 

(v) Add the two syrups. 

This giveBa mixed syrup of orange and 


lemcfn as desired. In the case of lemon syrup 
more sugar is to be added. 

Syrups of lower concentration of sugar 
from citrus and other fruits may also be made 
by adding a minute quantity of potassium 
metabisulphide at the rate of .05 to «1 oz. per 
10 lbs, of juice. This will preserve the syrup 
while in use. 

On a commercial scale orange syrup may 
be made by concentrating the juice in vacuo to 
65 degrejs Balling or it may be made by freezing 
in a mixure of salt and ice. When crystals 
of ice are formed, it is to be strained. The 
freezing proceess may go on till it reaches to 65 
degree Balling. The juice is then mixed with 
sugar syrup about 75 per cent strong. It is 
better to grind two or three oranges, as fine as 
possible, and mix with the syrup and let it 
stand for 48 hours. The syrup must be 65 
degree Balling. Extra sugar may be added if 
necessary. 

At present the bulk of the syrups made 
in Italy and the United States is manufactuied 
according to the wellknown freezing method, 
the Monti Process (patented in Italy and the 
U. S. A.), which gives the best results. 

Lemon syrup may also be made in the 
same way as the orange syrup, described 
above. In this case, 70 per cent syrup does 
well. Besides, lime syrup may be made in the 
same way as lemon. The lemon syrup is 
mostly used in the soda fountains to make 
lemonade. 

Orange or lemon extract syrup may be 
made in the following process:— 

Lemon extract or orange extract- 1 part, 

Syrup at 30 degree Beaume ~50 parts. 

After the sugar is brought to boil, the 
extract is added and the syrup is then ready to 
be bottled. 

Apart from the above, fruit syrup may 
be made from Kalojam (Black plum) and 
pomegranate. 

» 
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safety Match manufacturing on CotTaGe scale 

By M. Ramanand, Gandhi Ashram, Hosaritti, (Karaatak). 


INVENTIONS are being made since long in 
* this matter. The Gujarat Islam Match 
Factory, Ahmedabad, was established in 1895 
and this is the earliest one. During the 
Swadeshi days of 1906 this industry received 
an impetus. Many factories were established 
in many parts of the country and almost all 
were closed down by 1915, the reason being 
want of enough capital or unsuitability of sites 
or the insufficiency of knowledge in this 
connection. The importation again continued. 
Now, instead of going deep in history, I come 
to the subject proper which I want to put 
before the reading public. 

As mentioned above, it is true, inventions 
ate being made since long but they are all 
adaptable to big Factories. We will have to 
invest thousands of rupees. We will have to 
find a particular place for it. We will have 
to find a big forest. In that too we will have 
to find a particular wood. And from that 
wood alone the splints, inner and outer bones 
are got prepared. Taking all these facts into 
consideration we will have to situate the 
Factory. 

After experimenting, it is found out that 
the bamboo is very useful in this matter, It 
can be got everywhere in the country. If 
desired, it can be grown by cultivation also. 

Fresh bamboo is to be taken. If it is 
dry it must be soaked in water so that it is 
easily cut into pieces. 

It does not require splint cutting or any 
other such machine. Ordinary Kitchen 
knives, saws and sometimes axes are used for 
preparing splints. 

These splints can be easily impregnated 
when they are put into the phosphoric acid- 
solution. And also they can easily suck up 
paraffin which serves the purpose of transfo¬ 


ration of the flame to the splint and maintains 
the combustion. As it is a little hard there is 
no breakage of the splint while stroking* 
dipping and striking. And also it burns 
slowly and the flame lasts for longer time than 
that of the Factory-Made Match. The splint, 
being sufficiently rough, holds the tip-compo¬ 
sition well. There is no fear of the falling of 
the tip-composition. 

The match, thus prepared, can compete 
with the Factory-Made Match in every respect 
and serves the purpose quite satisfactorily. 

As it is mentioned above, the inner and 
outer boxes are made of wood in big Factories 
but here they are made of waste news-paper. 
That is pasted to four-foldings. After drying 
and pressing it is cut into required measure¬ 
ment and then used. 

This pasted and folded waste news¬ 
paper is sufficiently thick and serves the 
purpose well. 

It is not a difficult task to get the waste 
news-paper because tons of news-papers are 
sold in a District and sometimes even in a 
Taluka. They are generally wasted. If they 
are converted into inner and outer boxes the 
waste will be well utilised and bring a cheap 
and handy material for the manufacturer. 

There is no necessity of investing thou¬ 
sands of rupees on the machinery as in a big 
Factory and centralising the industry and 
bringing the unemployment problem before 
the country. 

Small boys and girls, men and women, 
all can work here while it is very difficult for 
them in all the sections in big Factories. 

And this Cottage Match Factory requires, 
in all, an amount of Rs. 3000/- only for 
accessories, initial capital and a Pacca 
Building. And tweuty to twenty-five people 
will be given employment and the daily out 
put will be twenty gross. 
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The Government should come forward 
and render necessary help to the public 
institutions that are out to carry on Village 
Industries. Or the Government themselves 
should take the initiative and decentralise the 
industries by sorting them. Then only the 
unemployment problem, which is before 
the country now, can be removed. 

In the same way Native States should 
also start the Village Industries. 

This industry will give a great impetus 
to the Hand-Made-Paper-Industry because 
the waste bamboo, which remains after pre¬ 


paring splints for matches, can be converted 
into a good pulp and then into strong and 
smooth surfaced paper. 

So, these two Cottage Industries can be 
easily started and profitably conducted. And 
also both these industries are inter-dependent. 

I had an idea of giving the detailed 
schemes and the budget in this article but as 
it takes much space, 1 have dropped the idea 
at present. So, if anybody is interested, we 
are ever ready to serve them by supplying the 
required schemes. 


KOSAMBA HEALTH UNIT-AN EXPERIMENT IN RURAL SANITATION. 

By M. H. Shah, m.a. 


DURAL Reconstruction has assumed an 
unparalleled importance even in the 
programmes of the Governments, as well as 
of the private institutions and individuals 
striving for the welfare of the society. The 
phrase “ Rural Reconstruction ” signifies a 
series of inter-related problems including rural 
industries, improvement in agriculture, rural, 
engineering and even social reforms. 

More than anything else, the sanitary— 
or rather the insanitary condition of the 
Indian village first attracts the attention 'of a 
worker on the field. Mostly it is this 
insanitary condition of life that draws the 
intelligentia of the village away from it, and 
prevents workers used to moderately clean, 
cities from making villages their head¬ 
quarters. The question is : should this state 
of affairs be allowed to continue ? By all 
means the answer would be a definite no'. 
The Problem. 

The problem is indeed complicated and 
delicate, and the function of the Government 
is both to rouse enthusiasm among the people 
as well as to create conditions in which 
sanitation campaign would work. 


Tremendously high death rate, the prolonged 
sufferings of sickness, the uncared for maternity 
conditions, aud a high toll of infants are some 
of the many removable evils detrimental to 
our rural areas. Our neglect of health has a 
tremendously adverse effect upon our pros¬ 
perity. The foundation of prosperity and 
happiness lies in * Perfect Health’. 

Kosamba Health Unit. 

It was with the object of combating 
these evils that on 1st January 1939, a Health 
Unit was started at Kosamba-a village in the 
Mangrol Taluka of the Navasari District 
of the Baroda State. It being the first ex¬ 
periment of its kind, it was sanctioned for 
six months only and 20 villages round about 
Kosamba, of the Mangrol Taluka were 
selected for the operations of the Health Unit. 
But on the expiry of this period of six months, 
the results being encouraging, an expanded 
health unit, with highly qualified staff and 
comprehensive equipment was established on 
10th October 1939. This unit is known as 
Kosamba Health Unit which is a self-contain¬ 
ed department of^ health on a small scale 
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carrying out intensively all the public health 
measures in the selected area. 

The Object. 

The object of the health unit work is to 
provide amenities and facilities for the protec¬ 
tion of health and promotion in rural areas in 
the same measure as are enjoyed by urban 
people, having full regard to the economic 
and social conditions of the life existing in 
these localities. The success of all such 
public health work mostly depends *upon the 
education given in health. 

Equipment. 

The operations of this unit are spread 
over an area of 90 sq. miles in which there 
are no towns but 30 villages and a population 
of 16248. The population of the selected 
area being made up of mainly Rajputs and 
Vohras is very backward and their habits are 
none too sanitary. The women folk of the 
area observe the purdah and as such is a 
custom not at all conducive to healthy life. 
The total annual expenditure of the unit is 
about Rs. 8500/- and a medical officer pos¬ 
sessing an M.B.B.S. degree is in charge. The 
medical officer is assisted in his work by a 
Lady Health Visitor, a midwife, a nurse 
and a sanitary Inspector. Each of these 
officers have got to move in the villages for 
200 days in a year. 

The Functions. 

The functions of this health unit are very 
comprehensive and include all those measures 
which are calculated to bring the health condi¬ 
tions of the villages upto a desired standard. 
Ataong the most important of them, may be 
mentioned, the health education work, training 
in first aid and personal hygiene, medical ins¬ 
pection of school children and adults, study of 
nutrition and food supply, collection of vital 
statistics, prevention of epidemics, special cam¬ 
paign against hookworm, leprosy, and train¬ 
ing of indigenous Dais, establishment of village 


dispensaries, construction of soakage pits for 
waste waters, separation of cattle sheds, provi¬ 
sion of well ventilated sanitary houses, disin¬ 
fection of water supply, introduction of trench 
latrines or septic tanks and such other kind¬ 
red activities. # 

Work done during the year 1939-40. 

A glance at the activities of the unit dur¬ 
ing the year 1939-40 shows that much useful 
work was done by the unit on the problem of 
Maternity and Child Welfare, School Hygiene, 
control of communicable diseases and on rural 
medical relief in general. 

Maternity Problem. 

During the year 524 cases for ante-natal 
and 375 for post-natal were registered. The 
number of labour cases conducted was 54. 
One hundred and eighty nine samples of urine 
were examined by the health visitor and the 
midwife. The indigenous “ Dais” were given 
training regarding the hygiene and care of 
expectant motherhood at the different clinical 
centres, and also bed-side instructions in their 
homes. In all 19 such indigenous “ Dais ” 
were trained. 

Child Welfare. 

The infants and children upto seven years 
were seen by the staff in their homes and at 
six different Baby Clinic centres. At the cen¬ 
tres, the Health Visitor and Midwife talked to 
the mothers individually and gave advice about 
cleanliness, daily bath, clothing, feeding etc., 
of the infants. Posters and charts on Mater¬ 
nity and Child Welfare were shown to the 
mothers and they were urged to attend such 
clinics. In all 937 mothers attended the centres. 
Junior Red Cross Groups were formed and 
health games were introduced in all the schools 
of the health unit area. Elementary hy¬ 
giene was taught to students by lectures and 
talk. 

Fighting the disease. 

The common epidemic diseases in the 
unit area are Small-pox, Cholera, Typhoid, 
Malaria, and Dysentry. In the year 1938-39, 
Cholera broke out in one of the unit villages 
and fatal cases were recorded. But during 
1939-40 due to precautionary measures taken 
by the staff, the whole unit area was free from 
cholera. Each drinking well was disinfected 
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twice a month. During the year under report 
in seven villages small-pox cases were repor¬ 
ted. But by the keen investigation and preve¬ 
ntive measures taken by the staff, and particu¬ 
larly by the Sanitary Inspector, 55 actual 
seizures of small-pox were recorded. It was 
found that in ^majority, deaths were due to 
non-vaccination against small-pox, So after 
great persuation 353 children were primarily 
vaccinated and 329 were re vaccinated. 
Cleanliness Campaign. 

All the villages in area were once thorou¬ 
ghly cleaned. 63 drinking wells were disinfe¬ 
cted and a few of them were repaired. People 
building new houses were advised about the 
sites and sanitary requirements. For efficient 
lighting and thorough ventilation, windows 
and chimneys were recommended. People 
were also advised to construct bored hole lat¬ 
rines, soakage pits and manure pits for the pro¬ 
per disposal of night soil and refuge. As a 
result, 59 bored hole latrines and 73 soakage 
pits were constructed during the year. 19 ca¬ 
ttle sheds were improved and 29 houses were 
mud-plastered and white-washed. 

Supply of Medicine 

Medicine has proceeded public health. A 
villager requires medical help rather than 
advice for his health at an initial stage. In 
the central villages there are already Govern¬ 
ment dispensaries one at Kosamba and one 
at Velachha. 6 new village dispensaries have 
been opened by the unit. Nearly 1188 people 
were treated and prescribed. Detailed medical 
inspection of 281 adults was carried out. 

Vital Statistics 

To improve the registration of births 
and deaths a careful and thorough inquiry and 
inspection of the registers were made by the 
members of the staff, and wherever doubtful, 
were investigated and corrected. 

Education in Public Health 

The villagers require to be explained the 
necessity and advantages of public health 
problems. Public health work is educative. 
Propaganda in hygiene therefore, forms an 
important item in the activities of the Unit. 
For this purpose, the unit has two very po¬ 
tent instruments (1) Cinema films and (2) 
Magic lantern slides. The unit is in possess¬ 


ion of some interesting cinema films as Pre¬ 
vention Of The Spread Of Disease, Camp Sani¬ 
tation, Milk The Master Builder, etc. The 
magic lantern slides in possession of the unit 
include slides on Small-Pox, Air And Ventila¬ 
tion, Cholera, Malaria, Plague, Tuberculosis 
etc,. A number of demonstrations of these films 
and slides were given in the villages. In 
addition, the staff gave lectures and talks to 
school students and village people with the 
help of posters, charts, leaflets, etc., 

Work done during the half year ending 
• January 1941 

The progress report of the important 
activities of the unit during six months ending 
January 1941 shows that 255 women and 
children were medically examined and 1163 
persons were given medicines and medical 
service, about 1467 children and students of 
10 villages were exmined for spleens at the 
time of malaria survey; 30 bore hole latrines 
were constructed; 91 wells were disinfected 
and 46 lectures were given. 

Evidences of steady progress 

The health unit has proved its utility and 
existence in a number of ways. It is do mean 
achievement to have village dispensaries in 
16 out of 24 centre villages. Again the daily 
presence of a qualified doctor or any such 
person in the midst of the village folk acts as 
a healthy incentive to the better and cleaner 
methods of living. Of the many evidences of 
the improvements effected in rural sanitation 
by the activities of the health unit, we find 
that the birth rate increased from 38.9 in 

1938- 39 to 42.1 in 1939-40 and the death rate 
fell down from 27.2 inl938-39 to 26.6 in 

1939- 40. These are clear evidences of the 
slow but steady progress of the unit. The 
indifference that was shown by the public in 
the beginning to this kind of health work and 
particularly to the maternity and child welfare 
work has more or less been converted into 
enthusiasm for such advice and publicity. 

It may also be noted that Kosamba 
where the sanitary unit is functioning is a 
place where the well-known rural reconstruc¬ 
tion centre has been established by the Baroda 
Government, and all such concentrated uplift 
efforts are being carried out there. 
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AGRICULTURAL TRAINING IN VILLAGE SCHOOLS 
By Kunwar Narain Singh 
Director of Agriculture—Jhalawar State # 


ClNCE Agriculture is the basic vocation of 
** the people of the States it is desirable to 
explore possibilities of its development. It 
has been amply made clear that the field for 
Agricultural development in this *State is 
full of immense possibilities. 

Through proper choice of seed alone the 
cultivators can annually get lakhs of rupees 
more out of the soil than what they are getting 
at present. With the adoption of improved 
methods of farming, proper use of well water, 
manure-making, keeping of pedigree live-stock 
and an intelligent grasp of the principles un¬ 
derlying village co-operation and rural sani¬ 
tation the benefits accruing to the people of 
the State are likely to be enormous. Suffi¬ 
cient material is available. Better seeds, effi¬ 
cient implements and improved methods of 
cultivation have been found out from the tho¬ 
rough trials on the Agricultural farms, which 
are likely to increase the receipts and decrease 
the expenses of cultivators. All that is needed 
is to make the cultivators adopt them. 

The Pivot of the whole problem is a 
change in the popular mentality. To affect 
any improvement it is essential that the people 
should become Agriculturally minded; for it 
is upon the homes and the fields of the culti¬ 
vators that the strength of the country and 
foundation of the prosperity must ultimately 
rest. It is education that forms the common 
mind, and it is evident that a reorientation 
in the system of education, at least of the 
rural masses is imperative. A system of po¬ 
pular education has to be( introduced which 


instead of producing helpless parasites looking 
to others for posts of clerks or karindas, may 
train self-reliant workers capable of exploiting 
the natural resources of the State. Introduc¬ 
tion of Agricultural training in the village 
schools is therefore our urgent need. 

The proposed scheme seeks to make rural 
education Agriculturally based. Its aim 
should be “to enrich the school course in 
rural areas by the inclusion of Agricultural 
training both theoretical and practical and 
thus make it more in keeping with the envi¬ 
ronment of the pupils” and its object is to use 
Agriculture as a means of mental discipline and 
training as an important accessory to the 
general subjects taught in schools. This im¬ 
portant accessory-will not only impart useful 
training which will help the students in im¬ 
proving their hereditary profession but will 
also make the rural schools more popular and 
would furnish the students with a means of 
leading an honourable and self-dependent 
active life. 

The question of popular or universal edu¬ 
cation bristles with difficulties financial as 
well as administrative. Though the running 
expenses of an Agricultural School are not 
likely to be very high the initial expenses of 
starting a School in every town may be pro¬ 
hibitive. Sons of cultivators at present enga¬ 
ged in tending their cattle may not willingly 
attend schools. Proper handling of farms and 
agricultural instructions may present peculiar 
botherations to the supervisory staff. Yet, 
difficulties are not insurmountable. The 
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Scheme may be brought into operation in 
selected areas in the beginning so as not to 
make too heavy demand on the finances of the 
State. It may go on side by side with the 
Rural development propaganda and advan¬ 
tage of rural cooperation may be had where- 
ever possible. 

Attendance of Scholars may be on spon¬ 
taneous rather than on compulsion basis. 
Before a School is actually sought to be 
started the people of the locality should begin 
to feel the need for it. The following propa¬ 
ganda methods may be used to excite interest 
in education amongst the rural population. 

(i) Formation and encouragement of 
social bodies (e.g. Kashtkar Hitkarini Sabhas) 
which would constantly impress upon the 
rural minds the importance of education.— 
These bodies should not represent a section 
of the village people but should embrace the 
entire population of the village. 

(ii) Institution of two Examinations in 
Agriculture—the Proficiency Examination 
and the High Proficiency (or the expertness 
Examination and award of certificates to those 
who pass these examinations) 

(iii) Announcement of the following 
prospects for the holders of the certificates:— 

(a) Eligible for election as Member of 
the Panchayat Board. 

(&) Eligible for appointment as Super¬ 
visors of Agriculture and live 
stock. 

(c) They will have priority for nomi¬ 
nation as Lamberdars and Patels 
of their village. 

(d) They will have preference for 
election in the local Zamindar 
Hitkarini Sabha. 

(e) Candidates of proved merits will 
be given seats in the Durbars. 


* (/) Rocognised services will be ap¬ 

preciated and adequately awarded. 

(iv) Occassional distribution of prizes 
and bonuses out of the profits of the school 
Farms. 

(v) Publication and free distribution of 
propaganda literature in local dialect in the 
forms of songs. 

(vi) Organisation of Bhajan Mandalies 
for popularising the above literature. 

(vii) Lantern shows during tours of the 
Chief Revenue Officer. 

(viii) Display of the improved seeds and 
implements and demonstrations of their 
working in the cultivators’ fields. 

I am definitely of opinion that unless 
intrinsic interest in the education of their 
children is not felt by the people themselves 
it would be no good imposing compulsion on 
them. 

Start may be made at places where 
Schools already exist, and the instructions 
given in the class room should be illustrated 
and suppliinented by practical work in all 
agricultural operations on the farm. A plot 
of 8-10 Bighas irrigated land may be attached 
to each school for practical demonstration and 
all the students should be made to work on 
the farm with their own hands. It will not 
only keep them in touch with their hereditary 
profession and will impress upon them the 
advantages of improved techniques of farming 
but will also kill the prejudice that any kind 
of manual labour is below the dignity of a 
person who has received some education how¬ 
ever elementary it may be. The initial ex¬ 
penses in transforming the schools would be 
those in the purchase of a pair of bullocks for 
each school. The additional recurring ex¬ 
penses will be in the maintenance of the 
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bullocks and a Hali who would do the strenu¬ 
ous part of the work leaving only lighter kind 
of work for the pupils to do. The outturn on 
the other hand would be far in excess of this 
expenditure. Under the worst circumstances, 
it may not be remunerative but it can never 
be a losing concern. 

A preliminary training in the essentials of 
Agriculture like one a batch has already 
received in Jhalawar is necessary for village 
school teacher. The training may taktf about 
8 weeks. A constant and healthy co-opera¬ 
tion between the Revenue and the Education 
Departments is essential for the success of the 
Scheme. 

Two important dangers attendant upon 
the scheme have to be kept in view. The 
first is that a form of double government 
of the Revenue and the Education Depart¬ 
ment may spring up. This danger may be 
warded off by making it clear that the educa¬ 
tion Department should exercise directive 
control over the schools while the Revenue 
Department may perform advisory functions. 
The second danger is that the educative value 
may be sacrificed to the advantage of the farm 
produce, as the village teacher may be enthu- 
siastic to show his ‘karguzari’ in getting the 
maximum outturn from the farm. 

The subjects of study in those schools 
may be the same as at present with some 
modifications. A new subject ‘Rural studies’, 


may be added which would include:— 

(a) Improved farming. 

(b) Improved methods of manure 
making. 

(c) Keeping of live-stock. 

(d) Rural Sanitation. * 

(e) Rural Co operation including ele¬ 
ments of Rural Civics. 

The whole course may extend over 5 
years. During the first two years the students 
may pick up elements of reading, writing and 
Arithmetic along with nature study, through 
which they may develop intelligent interest in 
Agriculture. In addition to the regular 
School course they may be taught during the 
next 3 years professional training in Agricul¬ 
ture at the end of which the Proficiency Exa¬ 
mination may be held. This training should 
enable the students to look after their own 
farms successfully. An optional course in 
Higher Agricultural Training for the purpose 
of specialising in the profession of Agriculture 
may be arranged at Central places only which 
may lead to the high proficiency Examination, 
qualifying the successful students for village 
teacherships in the Education Department, for 
Patwariship in the Revenue Department and 
for Supervisor’s job in the Agriculture De¬ 
partment. 

A detailed syllabus for 5 years’ Course 
may be prepared in collaboration with the 
Education Department. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 

PROGRESS REPORT, RURAL RECONSTRUCTION DEPATMENT, 
ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, POHRI, GWALIOR. 

Deori, Govardhan, Chharach, Kankera and Rairu Centres. 

APRIL 1941 


Economic and Educational Survey of 
Pohri Jagir. 

HE third session of the All Pohri Jagir 
Rural Development Conference held at 
the Chharach Centre of the Adarsh Seva 
Sangha passed a resolution to launch “A Ten 
Year Plan” for the full development of the 
Jagir. The plan aims at raising average in¬ 
come in the villages to Rs. 5/- P. M. per 
Capita, making 75% of the village population 
free from debt, eradicating some of the com¬ 
mon social evils and liquidating illiteracy from 
the villages. But before launching on the pro¬ 
posed “Ten Year Plan”, the Sangha in¬ 
tended to undertake a complete economic, 
social, educational and religious survey of the 
Jagir, which may enable us to spot out the 
point from where to start the working of the 
plan and to provide reliable basic material on 
the basis of which it would be easier for us 
to take stock of the progress of the Jagir from 
year to year. 

For the completion of this survey work, 
we needed workers and teachers who may be 
trained in this sphere. It was very difficult 
to get such trained workers, for this being the 
first venture of its kind in the whole of the 
Gwalior State. So with a view to train the 
teachers and workers in village survey work, 
a short training class for “Village Survey” 
was conducted by Sjt. G. K. Puranik, Presi¬ 
dent, the Adarsh Seva Sangha from 
the 3rd of November 1940 to the 17th 
of November 1940, the opening address of 
which was delivered by Col. Raj Rajendra 


Shrimant Sardar M. N. Shitole. The training 
was both theoretical and practical. 

Having trained, the workers we 
prepared a Scheme to undertake the actual 
survey work of the Jagir. According to this 
Scheme the whole of the Jagir with a 
population oi 51491 is divided in 32 circles 
and each circle with an average population of 
1600 is entrusted to a trained worker. We 
commenced the Survey work on the 6th 
April-—the first day of the National Week— 
1941, We hope this work, as planned 
out, will be completed on the 21st of June 
1941. 

Agricultural Activities. 

Although most of the Rabi crops were 
reaped in the last month, yet quite a number 
of peasants remained busy in reaping these 
crops and selling them immediately in the 
nearest Mandi-( Market). As ill-luck would 
have it, this year the price level of the Rabi 
crops is very much lower as compared to the 
previous year. Consequently the farmers had 
to suffer very badly during the year, firstly, 
due to the damage caused by Roli (a pest) and 
secondly, due to the fall in the prices of the 
Rabi products. The workers at all the 
centres have begun to record the income of 
the Rabi crops. At our Chharach Centre the 
seeds of red-pepper were sown during the 
month under report and the seedlings were 
transplanted in the fields. 

Gram Sudharak Sabhas. 

Our Gram Sjidharak Sabhas are gaining 
strength every day. There were 7 meetings 
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of these Sabhas during this month. A few 
of the important resolutions that were passed 
during the sittings are given below :— 

According to a resolution passed at 
the Deori Centre it was made obligatory to 
the members of the Gram Sudhar Sabha to 
collect 39 Mds. 18 Seers 2 Chh. of wheat for 
the Seeds-store from different villagers during 
the period of four days i. e. from the 27th 
April to 30th April 1941. 

It is gratifying to note that save 25 
seers, the whole quantity of wheat could be 
collected during this period. 

A Committee composed of Seth Kundan 
Lai, Deo Lai Parashar, Kanhaiya Lai 
Patwari and Samaliya Menhte was formed 
to collect the remaining balance of the last 
year’s contribution of wheat to the seeds- 
store by the 15 th of May 1941. 

As per resolution passed at the Rairu 
Centre, a seeds-store was opened there and 
6 Mds. 20 Seers of corn was collected with 
a contribution of 5 Seers of corn per family. 
The members of the Sabha will frame the 
rules and regulations of the Seeds-Store, in 
the next sitting of their meeting, to be held on 
the 26th of May 1941. 

’According to another resolution passed 
at the Rairu Centre the members of the 
Sabha decided that daily average percentage 
of the attendance of the children’s classes 
should in no case be less than 75, and for the 
execution of this decision each member in his 
own Mohalla was made responsible to send 
children to school every day. 

In order to inculcate the habit of speaking 
among the members of the Sabha, it was 
decided, according to a resolution at the 
Chharach Centre, that every member of the 
Sabha should put forward something for 
discussion. 

Cattle Breeding 

It is unfortunate to note that during the 
month under report the rinierpest had a very 


bad effect at the Rairu Centre. 56 Cattle 
have died due to this disease putting the poor 
villagers to a loss of about Rs. 800/-. 
Medicines and innoculations were given to the 
cattle and the diseased cattle were separated 
from-the healthy ones. The villagers were 
asked to keep the cattle shades very clean. 
The milk yield of Deori, Chharach and Rairu 
Centres was 309 Mds, 19 Seers* 5 Chh. from 
720 milch Cattle. 

Visitors 

Almost every month one or other im¬ 
portant personality is found visiting our 
centres. During the month under report, 
Deori Centre was visited by Sjt. Dwarika 
Nath Vishnu Lele, Sanyojak, Gram Sudhar 
Centre, Wardha, a co-worker of Sjt. Shri 
Krishan Das Jaju of the Gandhi Seva Sangha, 
on the 20th April 1941. He was very much 
impressed to see the different rural uplift 
activities and specially the statistical data 
being daily recorded at the Centre. We 
give below the English version of his 
remarks : — 

“I came to see the Rural Reconstruction 
Centre of Pohri (Gwalior) to-day. I desired 
to give more time to see it, but it could not 
be done. I could spare only three hours. I 
had a talk with tire workers of the Adarsh 
Seva Sangha. I went to Deori Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Centre of the Sangha and saw all the 
Record Registers as being maintained there. 
They were properly recorded and created such 
an impression upon my mind that I wish to 
stay here for some time to study them 
thoroughly. 11 ut circumstances do not make 
it possible just at present. From what I 
saw, I am returning both satisfied and un¬ 
satisfied. Satisfied-for whatever I have 
perceived has created a profound impression 
upon me; most of the workers are local and 
are thoroughly familiar with the local condi¬ 
tions of the villages and how I wish to find 
such a band of workers everywhere else. 
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Unsatisfied—for would, I had stayed over very near future and study thoroughly every 
here a little longer. I hope, however, to be detail of the working of Rural Development 
fortunate enough to come to this place in Centres of the Sangha.” 



Sit. Lele with the workers of A. S. S. at Deori Village uplift Centre chatting with the villagers. 


General 

At our Rairu Centre, the members of the 
Gram Sudhar Sabha, Swayam Sevaks and 
Swayam Sevikas creditably managed Barona 
village-fair which was visited by about 
7 thousand persons. They managed for 
the drinking water. One missing boy was 
searched out and sent to his parents. Un¬ 
fortunately a fire broke out a few yards away 
from the fair. All the Swayam Sevakas and 
Sevikas ran to the spot and thanks God, 
the fire was brought under control 
immediately. 

Children’s as well as adult's classes were 
taken as usual. But owing to the heavy 
pressure of agricultural activities and the 
survey work, the percentage of attendance of 


these classes remained 59.04 and 68.29 
respectively. • 

Regular religious discourses were given 
at all the Centres and the number of people 
benefitted was 3772. 

Papers and periodicals were read by the 
workers to the villagers daily and the number 
of those who took advantage of them 
was 1080, 

130 persons were medically attended by 
the workers. As usual Prabhat Kirtans were 
organised in the villages which inspired 
people to a very great extent. 

R. L. Dikshit. 

Sachiv, Gram Sudhar Vibhagi 
Adarsh Seva Sangha , 
Pohri> Gwalior . 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES REPORT, KALA BHAWAN, 
ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, POHRI, GWALIOR. 
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Khadi Production Centres 

S a result of the efforts, made by our 
workers last month in order to encourage 
people of neighbouring villages of the Jhiri 
Centre to take up spinning as a subsidiary 
occupation, the village people of Kaprana, 
Segada, Kheri, Sirsod, Bhavkheri and Marora 
gave a response to our call. Consequently 
the number of spinners of the Centre rose. 

During the month 38 Maunds, 8 Seers 
and 6 Chhataks of Cotton was ginned which 
provided employment to 14 extra women. 
The total production of the month was 619 
sq. yards of finished cloth of various qualities, 
weighing 248 J pounds, worth Rs. 287-6-0 
while the sale figure stood at Rs. 138-13-9. 3 
Maunds, 16 Seers and 8 Chhataks of yarn 
was spun which was one Maund, twelve Seers 
and eleven Chhataks more than that of the 
previous month. The Khadi woven on self- 
supporting basis was 106 sq. yards, weighing 
43 pounds, worth Rs. 33-10-0. 

Our workers approached a number of 
Shepherds in the Jagir with the mission to 
encourage them to prepare rugs and blankets 
out of the wool they collect during this season 
and not to sell it away, as they do as a matter 
of course. They were assured that the Centre 
would purchase all the blankets they would 
prepare, 

Hand-Made-Paper Industry 

The month w r as exclusively devoted to 
the manufacture of the articles to be supplied 
mainly to the Tehsil and other allied depart¬ 
ments of Pohri Jagir for Sam vat 1998. The 
manufactured articles were, 700 files with 
eyelids, 1350 big envelopes, 155 blotting 


sheets, 314 sheets of brown paper, four 
writing pads and two reams of writing paper 
worth Rs. 110-5-6. We used red Ochre 
(Geru) in the pulp to prepare ‘‘Bhagua” files 
and envelopes. The colour appears to be 
very fine and charming. At the same time 
the mineral is exceedingly cheap and can be 
had almost in every village with ease. 

Besides meeting its monthly expenses, 
the industry could reduce the loss of the pre¬ 
vious months by Rs. 11-13-3. 

Hand-Made-Match Industry 

Since the splints made in the last month 
were rather thicker, we had to enlarge the size 
of the inner and outer of the match boxes. 
The improved matches have attracted the local 
sales*men and consequently they have begun 
to be consumed in the local market a little 
more. During the month 6 gross match 
boxes were manufactured while 2 gross, 
8 dozen and 8 match boxes were sold off. 
The Industry besides reducing the loss of 
the previous months by Rs. 2-9-6, could also 
lower down the price of a gross by Annas 6. 
Visits 

Mr. Dwarikanath Vishnu Lele of 
Wardha, Sanyojak, Gram Sudhar Vibhag, 
C. P. and Berar, accompanied by Mr. N. 
V. Kale of Khadi Bhandar, Gwalior, visited 
the Kala Bhawan of the Sangha and was 
pleased to see the working of our Cottage 
Industries. Mr. Lele appreciated our files 
and match boxes. 

N. D, Trivedi 
Sachiv, Kala Bhawan, 
Adarsh Seva Sangha , 
Pohri , Gwalior . 
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WORK OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, BOMBAY 

1939—1940 


PREVENTION of soil erosion, extension of 
* dry farming methods, the introduction of 
improved practices and implements, distribu¬ 
tion of improved seeds, control of insect pests 
and crop diseases and improvement of live¬ 
stock and poultry were some of the principle 
activities of the Bombay Rural Development 
Department during the year 1939-40, 

The Department came into existence on 
April 1, 1939, and the agricultural propa¬ 
ganda work formerly done by the Agriculture 
Department was transferred to it. The total 
number of demonstrations carried out ex¬ 
ceeded 3,000. 

Efforts with regard to control measures 
against insect pests and diseases of crops were 
continued. In cases where individual efforts 
failed to show appreciable abatement of the 
damage wrought, organised campaigns were 
conducted. The distribution of insecticides 
and fungicides and necessary appliances for 
their use was resorted to on an extensive 
scale. Protection from wild animals formed 
a special branch of activity and was carried 
out mainly through the gun clubs. 

Improved seed 

Intensified production and distribution of 
improved seed and supply of pure improved 
seed to individual agriculturists from reliable 
sources were the activities under the seed 
distribution schemes. Over 983,000 lb. of 
improved seeds of cotton, jowar , wheat and 
other crops were distributed or supplied to 
order during the year. 

The Department continued the work of 
organizing co-operative societies and the 
preliminary work of recommending the grant 
of premium bulls or subsidies for their 
maintenance. 

Surveys were carried out on the market¬ 
ing of sugar, gul, mango, apples and cashew 


nuts. With a view to organising a new 
market and co-operative sale of vegetables, 
a brief survey was carried out on the mar¬ 
keting of vegetables produced round Poona. 
Detailed data on the prices of cotton 
were collected and submitted to the Central 
Marketing Staff. 

Grading Experiments 

Development work was mainly directed 
towards the preparation of proposals, etc., for 
the fixation of standard grades, grading ex¬ 
periments, regulation of markets, publicity 
work and price intelligence service. The 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act was en¬ 
acted to facilitate the organisation of new 
regulated markets in the districts. The seven 
existing regulated cotton markets worked 
well. 

The proposed introduction of Debt Relief 
legislation had dried up the credit of agricultu¬ 
rists in certain backward areas, and that they 
were, therefore, put to considerable inconveni- 
ence. As transactions of agriculturists are 
usually in kind and grain depots run by the 
Revenue Department in the Thana district 
were markedly successful in meeting the 
requirements of the agriculturists, the organi¬ 
sation of grain depots, particularly in rice 
tracts and forest and other areas inhabited by 
backward classes, was pushed ahead. 

The facilities afforded by grain depots 
helped the needy agriculturists to avoid 
the usurious practices of sowkars and to 
obtain the required quantity of grain at a 
comparatively cheap rate of interest. As a 
result of the departmental propaganda, 171 
depots, covering 1,005 villages, in the various 
districts were established. Recoveries of 
grain advanced by these depots were satis¬ 
factory. 


I 
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Burdwatv. —(Jan. and Feb.) In the dis¬ 
trict of Burdwan, Rural Reconstruction 
activities, such as the clearance of weeds 
from tanks, roadside jungles and drains, 
the distribution of quinine in affected areas, 
the establishment of various schools, the 
fight against malaria and the repair of roads 
and culverts were continued with earnest¬ 
ness by the different Pallitnangal Samities. 
Particularly good work was done by the 
Sukdal, Virsin, Jamtara, Bijra, Dhulak, Amad- 
pore, Alampur, Narasinghpur, Bhagra, 
Anukhal, Khandra, Majhergram, Majida and 
Kulti Societies. New Pallimangal Samities 
have been opened at Nabagram, Bijur and 
Nimo in Sadar Subdivision and Rural Re¬ 
construction Committees have been formed at 
Naskarband and Balijuri in Asansol. The 
Committees in Sadar organised best-village 
competitions. Besides, two training centres 
were started, one at Ushagram and the other 
at Ikhrah (Asansol), in which training was 
imparted to a large number of volunteers. 
A number of soakpits have been made and 
a number of manure-pits have been removed 
or filled up in Asansol Subdivision. Various 
types of rabi crops and tobacco have been 
successfully grown in some areas in the Sadar. 

The sinking of 16 masonry wells and 
7 cement-concrete ring-wells, is being taken 
up with Provincial Government grant. Four 
night schools, one library and one circulating 
library have been newly started in Asansol 
Subdivision. 

Howrah :—(jan.and Feb.) In Howrah the 
different Rural Reconstruction Societies in 
the Sadar Subdivision, have done good work 
e. g., clearance of dobas and jungles, repair 
of village roads, filling up of marshy places 


( 


and removal of water-hyacinth. Besides, 21 
tube-wells and 11 cement-concrete ring-wells 
have been sunk to provide the supply of pure 
drinking water. A night school has been 
organised by the Banharishpur Society in 
which 30 adults are receiving education free 
of charge. Arrangement has been made to 
hold a Health, Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition at Rajganj in which various 
Government Departments will take part. 

Bankura :—(Feb.) In Bankura 565 yds. 
of village road have been repaired and me¬ 
talled and the road-side jungles have been 
cleared by the Rural Reconstruction Societies 
of Dogira and Panchuri in their respective 
areas. The construction of new village halls 
has been undertaken by three Pallimangal 
Samities while the village hall at Midinipur 
has been completed. Different Pallimangal 
Samities, rendered commendable service by 
repairing roads, clearing jungles and tanks, 
filling up manure-pits and eradicating bamboo 
clumps. The activities of the societies of Sihar 
and Kochdihi deserve special mention for 
clearing jungles, building bamboo culvert over 
the river Amodar, repairing a village road and 
starting an adult education centre. Agri¬ 
cultural demonstration centres in Sadar are 
attracting large number of cultivators. Agri¬ 
cultural, Health and Welfare exhibitions were 
held at Gogra and Sarenga in which prizes 
were awarded for the best products. 

Thirty-seven tube-wells from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and India Government grants 
are nearing completion. Thirty-five adult 
education centres covering all villages in 3 
unions in Vishnupur Subdivision have already 
been started. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RURAL RECONSTRUCTION LEAGUE. 
BURMA, (353 GODWIN RD, RANGOON) 

. FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH 

1941 


Executive Committee 

HE following were elected members of the 
Executive Committee at the Meeting of 
the Council held on the 16th June 1940:— 
U Ba Lwin (President), Daw Kin Thet Tin 
(Vice-President), U Nyunt (Honorary 
Treasurer), U Thein (Honorary Secretary) 
IJ Kyaw Winn and U Tin Maung. 

At the end of the year, there were 56, 
members (37 ordinary and 19 associates.) The 
Village Uplift Organisations of Kyaunggyi, 
Nattalin Township, and Okkan, Taikkyi 
Township, continued to remain as affiliated 
organisations during the year, and steady 
progress is being made in their work. 

The League’s Village Improvement Centre 

The League continued to supervise the 
work of its Demonstration Centre at Yemun 
during the year. As “self-help with intimate 
counsel” is our policy, we allowed the Centre 
to run independently under the auspices of the 
Yemun Village Improvement Society and the 
Yemun Women’s Institute. The League 
offered its brotherly, sympathetic counsel. 
Members of the League kept in touch with 
the villagers by paying at least one visit a 
month to this Centre. The Yemun Women’s 
Institute was actively doing its work. The 
health of mothers and babies was attended to 
by this Institute by means of medical examina¬ 
tions and free distribution of medicines from 
the League’s Free Dispensary. The Free 
Dispensary attended to 393 cases during the 
year. The League is grateful to Daw Kin 
Thet Tin and Daw May Set for kindly super¬ 
vising *the affairs of the Yemun Women’s 
Institute as well as the work of Ma Owne. 


The village free library was well patro¬ 
nised by the villagers during the year. The 
Rural Health Unit, Hlegu, under Dr. U Thet 
Pe, Health Officer, took great interest in the 
Yemun village. With the assistance of the 
members of the Society, the Unit carried out 
vaccinations and re-vaccinations of adults and 
children. The Unit runs a Free Dispensary 
and Clinic once a fortnight at Yemun to attend 
to men, women and children who are in need 
of medical attention. Dr. U Thet Pe carried 
out a clean-up campaign in the village. Old 
bored-hole latrines in the village were re¬ 
newed during the year by the Unit. The Lea 
gue is grateful to the Health Officer and the 
staff of the Rural Health Unit, Hlegu, for pro¬ 
viding the tube-well in the village school com¬ 
pound with an up-to-date hand pump. 

Maung Thike Kin and Maung Po Tha 
of the Yemun Village Improvement Society 
continued their training in carpentry, toy-ma¬ 
king, book-binding, flower-making and cane- 
work at the Cushing High School, Rangoon, 
as the League’s scholars during the year. 

The village roads and bridges were kept 
in repair throughout the year. Cattle in the 
village were regularly vaccinated against 
disease during the year. 

Rai Bahadur H. M. Roy’s Scheme of 
Aricultural Finance. 

The scheme was described in the last 
annual report. In 1939-40, Rai Bahadur 
advanced Rs. 500/—to 15 cultivators of the 
Yemun village and received 1,000 baskets 
of paddy. The sale-proceeds of 1,000 baskets 
were Rs. l,0(jfc/-. The principal of 
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Rs. 500/- with interest for 8 months at 6 
per cent per annum was deducted and the 
balance of Rs. 480/- was distributed among 
the 15 cultivators on the basis of loan taken 
by each. In 1940-41, Rai Bahadur modified 
his scheme to a certain extent in consultation 
with the cultivators in order to build up a 
reserve for them. It was settled that a re¬ 
serve not exceeding one-third of the net sur¬ 
plus should be kept with the Rural Re-con¬ 
struction League, Burma, so that with the 
help of a loan of Rs. 1,000/- from outside to¬ 
gether with the reserve, a fund to the extent 
of Rs. 4,000/- within the period of six years 
may be created for the cultivators and no out¬ 
side help will be. necessary after that period. 
In accordance with the principle enunciated 
above, Rai Bahadur advanced Rs. 500/- to 
36 cultivators of the Yemun village in 1940— 
41 and received back his money with interest 
at 6 per cent per annum and the cultivators 
deposited Rs. 132/- with the Rural Recon¬ 
struction League out of the nett surplus from 
the sale proceeds of the paddy. About Rs, 
350/- was distributed among 36 cultivators. 
During two years, the cultivators of the 
Yemun village were benefited by about 
Rs. 960/- from the Agricultural Finance 
Scheme of Rai Bahadur. This amount would 
have gone to the pockets of money lenders if 
the loans were taken from them on Sabape 
System. 

The Viceroy’s Bull. 

During the year under report, His Excel¬ 
lency Lord Linlithgow, was graciously pleased 
to present a pure Burmese bull to the League. 
The Agent of the Government of India 
in Burma, in formally presenting the bull to 
U Ba Lwin, said that he presented the animal 
by the Viceroy’s command and in his name to 
the Rural Reconstruction League, and asked 
the League to regard the gift not only as indi¬ 
cating his own sympathy and interest, but as 
symbolising the goodwill tfaich the peoples 


of India bore towards the peoples of Burma 
The Governor of Burma has also kindly 
offered a heifar from his own Scindhi cattle. 

All.Burma Rural Workers’ Conference 

All-Burma Rural Workers' Conference 
was held on the 5th, 6th and 7th # April 1941. 
This conference was the first of its kind in 
Burma held under the auspices of the League. 
By convening this conference it was the object 
of the League to take stock of the position of 
the rural reconstruction movement in this 
country and to have one uniform method and 
practice of rural reconstruction. 

Training School 

The Council of the League also decided 
to hold a Rural Reconstruction Training 
School at Minhla, Tharrawaddy District, from 
the 21st to 30th April, 1941. The school is 
being run benefitting about 100 students. 

League’s Lectures & Broad-Casts 

During the year under review the League 
conducted a series of public lectures in Burmese 
on topics associated with Rural uplift. The 
main speaker being, U Thein Han M. A. 
Diploma in Librarianship (Dublin), and the 
Malay States and the League was able to 
infuse rural uplift ideas by means of monthly 
boadcasts of rural reconstruction songs and 
talks from the Rangoon Studio. 

Free Dispensary 

The Free Dispensary at the Yemun 
Centre was under the management of Daw 
Kin Thet Tin and Daw May Set. The Burma 
Red Cross Society has kindly donated a sum 
of Rs. 200/- to the League for purchasing 
medicines and medical equipments required 
for the free dispensary. 

Rural Uplift Libraries 

The League made free gifts of books to 
the village libraries connected with the League. 
The daughters of Daw Thein May Pareik- 
khaya dealers of Edward Street, Rangoon, 
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donated 400 copies of assorted Burmese perio¬ 
dicals for free distribution to various village 
reading Clubs. During the year, the library 
at the headquarters of the League provided 
journals and magazines on rural subjects for 
the benefit of the members of the League. 

League's other Activities 

The League addressed a letter to several 
rural workers in the districts with a view to 
invite their remarks on the problems met with 
by them. The League tackled the problems 
thus received and offered its suggestions as to 
their solutions. 

At the instance of U Pu, ex-Premier of 
Burma, and U Tharrawaddy Maung Maung, 
Minister of Health and Public Works, the 
League submitted in July 1940 a scheme of 
rural reconstruction to be adopted by the 
League. Government has not so far come to 
a decision thereon. Under this scheme, the 
League will select a Rural Demonstration 
Centre after a careful survey. The selected 
Centre will form one single village and will be 
treated as an experimental station and an 
organising headquarters. 

The League entertained two great 
rural workers of Southern India in the 
persons of Dr. Spencer and Mrs. Hatch. 
Dr. Hatch opined that the League’s scheme 
of Rural Reconstruction was sound in princi¬ 
ple and that it deserved a trial in Burma. 
U Ba Kin, a member of the League, took a 
diploma in Social Service Administration 
from the Sir Dorabji Tata’s Graduate School 


of Social Work, Bombay. He went to India 
for a second time to study the rural reconstruc¬ 
tion work that is being done in the various 
provinces. 

Finance 

It is with much appreciation and grati¬ 
tude that the League acknowledges receipt of 
a munificent donation of Rs. 300/- from His 
Excellency Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane 
and Rs. 200/- from the Burma Red Cross 
Society. Special donations were also re¬ 
ceived’from U Hla, A.T.M., Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Myaungmya (Rs. 50/-), Mr. B. W. 
Swithinbank, C.B.E., I.C.S,, (Rs, 100/-), 
U Tun Aung, Burma Frontier Service 
(Rs. 20/—), and U Chit Tlioung, M.Sc., 
Chemical Examiner, (Rs. 5/-). Mr. N. C. 
Cilliara donated Rs. 50/- and U ye Maung, 
M.H.R., Rs. 60/-worth timber. The League 
is immensely grateful to all its donors for 
their financial assistance which made it possi¬ 
ble for it to go on with its work during the 
year. 

General 

The League feels that the salvation of 
Burma lies in the villages. If we want 
Burma to be a Great Nation of the world, it 
is the awakened conscience of the members 
composing the nation, who, by voluntary 
service and self-sacrifice, little by little lift 
the life of the community to a higher and im¬ 
proved national level. 

Maung Thein. 

Honorary Secretary. 


“The primary purpose of education is to banish illiteracy from the land. The quality of 
education is a matter of importance that comes only after illiteracy has been banished.” 

— G . K. Gokhale 



MEANINGS 


AN ECONOMIC PROGRAMME FOR AGRICULTURAL 

WORKERS. 


S jt. K. G. Shiwaswami addressing the 
South Indian Agricultural Work¬ 
ers’ Union thus described the distress^ 
ful conditions of the Indian Peasant. 

“No thinking man can afford to rest quiet 
over the growing disturbing conditions in 
rural areas. There is unemployment and 
under-employment. The holding of a culti¬ 
vator can hardly maintain him and-his family. 
It is further sub-divided and partitioned from 
generation to generation. The cultivator is 
encumbered with debts which he could not 
repay. He has to pay rent to a land-holder 
who has purchased by investment a right for 
competitive profit from land, unmindful of the 
human sense of assertion for better living 
conditions even in an Indian soil. He has to 
pay indirectly land revenue to Government. 
He pays an exorbitant penalty for want of 
capital and for ignorance of marketing by 
giving an undue share of his income to the 
moneylender and the trader. Production too 
being uncontrolled by central bodies of the 
state, and being subject to the forces of inter¬ 
national commerce, the cultivator hardly gets 
a fair price for his commodities.” 

iving a solution of the Rural pro¬ 
blem he said. 

41 The rural problem has to be attacked 
simultaneously on all fronts by a bold and 
comprehensive plan of reform undertaken by 
the State. No Government moves unless suffi¬ 
ciently embarassed. The peasant should be 
educated to think and discuss his problems. 
It is not enough he understands them. He 
should be so infused witjj public spirit and 


love of country as to impel him to get them 
solved through constituted legislatures of the 
country. He should know how best effecti¬ 
vely to exercise his franchise in combination 
with others, properly select his representati¬ 
ves and keep a sleepless vigilance over their 
actions.” 

H E ended his address by giving the 
following economic programme 
for Agricultural Workers. 

Industrial Corporations 

“1. Creation of corporations under 
special statutes with reservation of adequate 
state control in essential general matters for 
utilisation of state lands and for organising 
rural industries. 

Restriction of use of land for cultivation 

2. Abolition of Zamindaris with com¬ 
pensation. 

3. Abolition of private property in land 
in the case of non-cultivators with provision 
for compensation, 

or 

fixation of the maximum cultivable area in 
the case of a single holder, with provision for 
occupancy rights at fair rents for cultivating 
tenants in the remaining lands. 

4. Penalising habitual sub-letting ex¬ 
cept for legitimate purposes by transfer or all 
rights in land from the lessor to the lessee. 

5. Fixation of minimum wage for agri¬ 
cultural labour. 

6. Restriction of sales of land and 
mortgages with possession only to culti¬ 
vators. 



GLEANINGS 


7. Right of the State to resume private 
land if not properly used. 

8. Fair rent and minimum agricultural 
wage which will ensure a living wage for 
families of agricultural tenants or labourers, 
taking due acaount of the fact that every 
earner has to support at least one non¬ 
working dependent. 

Facilities for small holder 

9. Prevention of sub-division of hold¬ 
ings of cultivators (owners and tenants) 
below the size of an economic holding. 

10. Cancellation of past debts in the 
case of holders of minimum holdings yielding 
a net income of Rs. 150 and below; Exemp¬ 
tion of a minimum holding for attachment 
for debts. 

11. Financial assistance by the State 
for purchase of lands for the conversion of 
uneconomic to economic holdings. 

12. Reduction in land revenue for eco¬ 
nomic holdings, and a graded tax on holdings 
of larger area. 

13. Development of irrigation facilities 
by the State and collection of the irrigation 
cess separately from land revenue according 
to the requirements of the State and related 
to the surplus from agriculture. 

14. Cheap supply of electric power by 
the State for agriculture. 

15. Provision of free house sites for 
agricultural population. 

Promotion of collective economy 

16. Promotion of an agricultural col¬ 
lective economy among cultivating small 
holders on the following lines;— 

(a) Formation of co-operative societies 
at market centres for promoting 


. group cultivation of crops, for 
introducing new processes and 
improvements, for sale of agri¬ 
cultural requisites and domestic 
requirements and for marketing 
produce, and developing live¬ 
stock breeding, poultry-keeping, 
piggery and the like. 

(b) Enforcement of compulsion among 
members towards group action in 
production where necessary, and 
by prohibiting outside dealings 
for purposes mentioned in (a). 

(c) Formation of branches of Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Bank where 
co-operative societies could not be 
formed. 

(d) Formation of central socteties 
subject to State control for issue 
of credit, supplies, and sale. 

(e) Creation of a whole-time rural de¬ 
velopment service and its regula¬ 
tion and control on a provincial 
basis by a body comprising re¬ 
presentatives of societies and the 
paid workers in the movement. 

(/) Development of distributive co¬ 
operative societies in towns either 
as branches of village agricultural 
co-operatives or as consumers* so¬ 
cieties; co-ordination of these socie¬ 
ties with agricultural co-operatives 
and their central societies. 

Central Control 

17. Formation of central bodies by 
the State for regulating agricultural 
production, ensuring a price, finding 
markets, and regulating imports.” 
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MOTTO OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


M R. H. M. Iahaque, i.gj.s., Director 
of Rural Reconstruction and 
Controller of Jute Regulation, Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, speaking at the 
Bengal Co-operative Training Institu¬ 
te, Dum Dum, emphasized the point, 

“That rural reconstruction is, at the 
fisrt instance, a psychological problem. The 
rural people should realise, first, the* life they 
live at present, the economic, social, educa¬ 
tional, sanitary and other thousand and one 
drawbacks they labour under and as soon as 
the consciousness of their present deplorable 
Condition will be brought home to them, they 
will naturally aspire for a better and higher 
standard of life. This change in the outlook of 


life will goad them to exert and by joint effort 
and mutual aid they will achieve their goal. 
The motto of rural reconstruction should 
be “more stock of knowledge,” “more 
wealth” and “more health,” and the programme 
should be out and out co-operative in co-ordi¬ 
nation with the Departments of Education, 
Agriculture, Industry and Public Health. 
Above all, in organisation and combined 
effort lies the key to the success, co-operation 
would be the only possible agency for 
translating the ideal into action.” 

Mr. Iahaque confessed his sincere 
faith in the possibilities and poten¬ 
tialities of co-operation and thought 
that the future economic constitution 
of India should neither be Socialism 
nor Imperialism but “ Co-opera tivism.” 


MASS LITERACY 


I LLITERACY of India is as appall¬ 
ing and proverbial as her poverty. 
Both act and react on each other. Miss. 
Tara K. Jayawant, writing in the Social 
Welfare, on Mass Education quoting 
the lamentable figures of our literacy 
says: 

“The census figures reveal to us the very 
low percentage of literacy in India. The 
figures for 1931 show that 81% of her 
population is uneducated. 122 men and 18 
women out of 1,000 men can read and write. 
Only,3% of the population is enrolled in 
primary education. In the last hundred 
years there has been an increase of only 2 per 
cent, in the number of literates.” 

According to Miss. Jayawant 
there are two potent causes of this 
unfortupate situation jiz. > 


“The first is that a very high standard of 
literacy has been defined for India. Literacy has 
been defined for India as “the ability to write 
a letter to a friend and to read the answer to 
it,” In most other countries literacy is defined 
as the ability to read or write. In Canada, 
Italy, and some other countries it is “ability 
to write”. In England and France it is 
“ability to read and write”. And in India, 
Ceylon and British Malaya it is “ability to 
read and write a letter”. This need not make 
us despondent. The percentage would be 
higher than what it is, if the definition of 
literacy for India is the same as in other 
countries. 

*-• "'“The second cause is,that in spite of 
the enormous amount and effort expended 
on primary education the growth is very 

slow. In the first place, we are a depen¬ 
dent nation. Our educational policy is 
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dictated from above. Our rulers have never 
thought seriously of educating the masses. 
Secondly the fault lies with ourselves. We 
have a slavish mentality “to imitate British 
ideals, methods and practices, irrespective of 
the soil out of. which they grew and the cir¬ 
cumstances out of which they prospered.” 
Again whatever experiments have failed in 
England are being tried in India, because our 
administrators derive inspiration from their 
mother country. There is a feeling of despon¬ 
dency. We feel that the task of removing 
illiteracy is colossal and the economic resources 
of the country will not be enough to tackle this 
great problem. We follow a top-heavy policy. 
Till a decade or two ago, the Indian educa¬ 
tional system was never organically related 
to the needs of the Indian people. The policy 
was to educate the “class’’, it being believed 
that when the “classes” -were educated 
they would carry down the “culture” to the 
“masses” by the natural process of “filtration”. 
The filtration theory now stands exploded. 
The education of che upper classes received 
all the care and attention of the Government, 
both financially and administratively, while 
primary and mass education received, only the 
crumbs. Had India not followed this policy 
of building up her educational system from 
the top to bottom, but followed the reverse 
policy, she would have to-day escaped the re¬ 
proach which clings to her educational system 
of following a top-heavy policy.” 

Advocating-wide-spread campaign 
against illiteracy on lines of Japan, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and other 
European countries which have 
successfully eradicated the evil, taking 
of the task by Indian national leaders 
and public minded men and women 


without the least relying on the 
Government, bidding farewell co ‘Filt¬ 
ration theory* which has proved such a 
colossal failure by estranging the edu¬ 
cated class from our masses, and priz¬ 
ing number of the educated over the 
quality, as solutions, she concludes 

“It is a two-fold problem-we have to 
educate the parents first and then the children. 
The illiteracy of the parents is one of the 
greatest obstacles in the education of the 
children. The parents being uneducated are 
unable to appreciate the advantages of school¬ 
ing for their children, and are not able to give 
the necessary co-operation to the teachers 
which is so essential in the proper education 
of the children. Moreover, in our country 
where the percentage of literacy is only 8, the 
necessity of adult education for the promotion 
of literacy has a special claim and an important 
place in a system of mass education. Sir 
George Anderson has observed: “In present 
day conditions, failure to promote education 
for adults must inevitably result in failure to 
remove illiteracy. The place of adult edu¬ 
cation in the system of mass education in 
India must, for some time to come, occupy a 
place in the system on a par with the education 
of children. The Government with its ad¬ 
ministrative machinery, private agencies of all 
sorts and the public spirited men and women 
from all ranks of the community will have to 
take an intensely active part in one huge effort 
of a sustained campaign against illiteracy 
through adult education. 

“Primary education for children should be 
made compulsory and free. This question of 
compulsion should be taken up seriously. At 

present there are magnificent schemes for pri- 

I 
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mary education on paper but they are not pro¬ 
perly executed. After the late Mr. Grokhale 
opened his campaign for free and compulsory 
education in 1910 and showed that the prevail¬ 
ing system is ineffective, financially and 
scholastically, a wave of enthusiasm spread 
over the different provinces and various Acts 
for free and compulsory primary education 
were passed. But these schemes were never 
rigidly put into practice. Primary education 
was entirely left to local bodies who were 
either unwilling or financially unable to bear 
the burden of this responsibility. 

“In a system of mass education literacy 
should be secured within the shortest possible 
period. Attention should be given to pro¬ 
ducing quantity of literates rather than quality. 
In India, it is believed that four standards are 
necessary for acquiring literacy. But countries 
like Italy, U. S. A., Philippine Island and 
Rural France, which have attained a high 
psrcentage of literacy among the masses have 


a three standard system: Why should not 
India follow this system too? India is a poor 
and agricultural country and even if she at¬ 
tempts to remove illiteracy among the masses, 
she must see that she does not increase the 
cost of education, She must, try to spread 
literacy without increasing the present num¬ 
ber of teachers. This can only be done by 
increasing the number of children per teacher. 
Unless India reorganizes her system of mass 
education so that the average number of 
children per teacher comes to a far higher 
figure than what it is to-day, there is no hope 
of liquidating mass illiteracy through her 
existing number of teachers. She should 
organize her system by following the part 
time system adopted in other countries, such 
as the Shift System in China, the Double 
System in Ceylon, Alternate Days System in 
Denmark, and a shorter school year of 12 
weeks in Norway.” 


I am sure you all realise that the aims and objects of rural reconstruction are not easy 
of achievement, nor can they be attained in a hurry. They call for patience and perseverance 
on the part of those who have taken on themselves the responsibility of being ‘guide, philoso¬ 
pher and friend’ of the villager and of carrying out the process of silently revolutionising the 
country-side by bringing about a change in his mental horizon. 


—Sir Akbar Hydari 
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RAJEN BABUS CONVOCATION 
ADDRESS AT GRAM SEVA 
VIDYALAYA 

«|NDIA needs thousands of village workers 
* and I hope you will play your part well 
in the country’s reconstruction after leaving 
this institute and establishing such centres for 
serving villages”, declared Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad delivering the Convocation Address to 
the students of the Gramsewa Vidyalaya of 
A. I. V. I. A. “Teach others whatever you 
have learnt here by becoming more useful to 
villagers and improve their conditions” added 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

Fifty-six students including State Scholars 
underwent training this year in paper making, 
tannery, bee-keeping and village economics. 

NEW NATURAL DYES PRODUCED 

SEVERAL SHADES FOR COTTON, SILK 
AND WOOL 

To meet Army requirements, India can 
manufacture all the khaki and greyish blue 
shades from indigo, myrobalan and other 
tanning materials. Rapid strides are being 
made by scientific and industrial research to 
make India produce vegetable dyes particu¬ 
larly useful at this time. 

New natural dyestuffs have been produced 
from the barks of mango, babool, jamun, dhak, 
pipal, bor, plum, maltas, tamarind and fig at 
the Government Silk Institute, Nathnagar. 
These dyestuffs are also obtained in powder 
and paste form. By using different fixing 
agents with the same powder, different shades 
have been obtained. 

Work on derivatives from Kamala flowers 
for use as edible colouring materials has been 
completed at the H.B. Technological institute, 
Cawnpore. The Indian Jute Mills’ Associa¬ 


tion is investigating the possibilities of special 
dyeing methods and intend to produce sack 
marking ink; the University of Mysore is 
trying to use myrobalans for manufacturing 
dyes. 

Experiments have been successfully made 
at the # Government Textiles Institute, Madras, 
with several natural dye-yielding products of 
indigenous growth, the use of which was in 
vogue prior to the advent of synthetic dyes. 
The process of extraction of the dyestuff or 
colouring matter from the natural products has 
been studied and recipes for obtaining several 
shades drawn up and shade cards prepared for 
cotton, silk and wool. 

Synthetic Dyes 

While the present research is expected to 
yield vegetable dyes, the activities of the 
Bararee Coke Works which manufactures 
benzene, toluene and phenol and the proposed 
installation of a big plant for the recovery of 
these products at Tatanagar will eventually 
lead to the production of innumerable organic 
compounds and drugs and may turn out to be 
the forerunner of a synthetic dyestuff and 
drugs industry. 

With a view to reviving the Industries 
on vegetable dyes, the Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has set up an exploratory 
committee on vegetable dyes, as a result of 
whose labours, it is expected that more vege¬ 
table dyes would be in use. 

FREE INOCULATION OF SHEEP 
AND CATTLE IN BOMBAY. 

The Bombay Government has directed 
that no fees should be charged, from April 1, 
for inoculations and vaccinations performed 
for the protect!^ of cattle and sheep. 
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At present fees are charged for inocula¬ 
tions and vaccinations of cattle, sheep and 
goats for protection against all diseases ex¬ 
cept rinder-pest. 

The prescribed fees will, however, con¬ 
tinue to be charged in the case of mules, po¬ 
nies, and horses. 

TRAINING CAMP FOR BHILS 
IN WEST KHANDESH 

A week’s camp for about 25 young Bhils 
was organised at Chinchpada (West.Khan- 
desh District) by the Organiser of the Medi- 
cal-cum-Propaganda Unit. The underlying 
idea was that it is easier to teach the young 
generation than the older one; and the pro¬ 
gramme included physical training and ins¬ 
truction in agricultural and rural development. 

Demonstrations were given of the alig¬ 
ning and repairing of roads, bunding, use of 
the cyano-gas pump to kill white ants, ma¬ 
king bone manure, wide sowing of cotton, rope 
making and many other useful subjects. Lec¬ 
tures included some on personal hygiene, 
sanitation, thrift, the utility of forests and 
how to preserve them, and prevention of 
epidemics. 

CHALLENGE SHIELD TO 
KUSUMBA 

The Government of Bombay has awar¬ 
ded the Sir Frederick Sykes Village Improve¬ 
ment Challenge Shield for the Central Divi¬ 
sion for 1940 to Kusumba, a village in the 
West Khandesh District with a population of 
4,000. 

This village has made marked progress 
in Agriculture, Education, and other aspects 
of village improvement, and is also practical¬ 
ly free from debt. 

BOMBAY HIGH SCHOOLS TO BE 
CONVERTED INTO VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 

The Government of Bombay has sanc¬ 
tioned the conversion of some of its high 


schools into agricultural, technical or com¬ 
mercial high schools. 

Six high schools have already been con¬ 
verted into vocational high schools and it is 
now announced that the Elphinstone High 
School, also, will be converted ipto a techni¬ 
cal high school from June 1941. This con¬ 
version has been made immediately possible 
by a generous donation of Rs. 2 lakhs from 
Sir Chuniial V. Mehta, to whom the Govern¬ 
ment has expressed its gratitude. 

3,500 ANIMALS COMPETE 
FOR PRIZES 

A successful cattle show was held at Athni 
(Belgaum District). About 3,500 cattle 
of the Khillar, Krishna Valley and Jawari 
breeds were collected—in addition to 50 White 
Leg Horns in a separate poultry section. 

From the cattle 55 exhibits were selected 
by a judging committee consisting of the 
Cattle Breeding Inspector, the Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeon and five experienced culti¬ 
vators and awarded prizes of Rs. 175 in cash 
and three silver medals. 

ALL INDIA VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION, WARDHA 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WORKERS 

The new session of the Gram Sevak 
Vidyalaya opens on the 1st July, 1941. 

The Regular Course which includes 
training in a major industry such as Oil- 
preesing or Paper-making as well as short 
elementary courses in Bee-keeping and in 
Soap-making out of indigenous materials, is 
for a period of ten months. 

Subjects such as Principles underlying 
our Village Movement, Essence of Gandhiji’s 
Teachings, Rural Economics, Health* 
Hygiene and Sanitation, and Book-keeping 
are included in the course. Tuition Rs. 5 a 
month, Board and incidentals about Rs. 10 a 
month. 
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Medium of instruction—Hindi or English. 

Prospectus and admission form may be 
had from the Secretary, Gram Sevak Vidya- 
laya, Maganvadi, Wardha. 

DAIRY RESEARCH 

The Government of India, says a Press 
Note, have recently established a Dairy Che¬ 
mistry and Dairy Bacteriology Section of the 
Imperial Dairy Research Institute, and these 
sections have, pending the construction of the 
new institute, been accommodated at the Im¬ 
perial Agricultural Research Institute, New 
Delhi. 

A reorganisation of the Imperial Dairy 
Department has been effected and the Direc¬ 
tor of Dairy Research has taken over certain 
duties from the Imperial Dairy Expert. 

The Imperial Dairy Expert will in future 
be designated as the Dairy Husbandry Officer 
and Principal of the Imperial Dairy Institute, 
Bangalore. 

RELIEF TO PUNJAB 
PEASANTS 

The Punjab Government have announced 
liberal reductions, remissions and suspensions 
in land revenue and Abiana in respect of the 
Kharif of 1940, to the extent of Rs. 58,41,000. 

The reductions sanctioned in land revenue 
under the sliding scale system of assessment 
amount to Rs. 14,46,000 in respect of Kharif, 
1940. In addition, under the ordinary rules 
the fixed land revenue demand for Kharif 1940 
was suspended to the extent of Rs. 8,90,000 
and remitted to the extent of Rs. 28,000, while 
a sum of Rs. 5,51,000 was remitted out of 
the suspended land revenue demand of the 
previous harvest. 

Fluctuating land revenue demand and 
Abiana were remitted to the extent of 
Rs. 5,44,000 and Rs. 11,70,000 respectively. 

Suspension of Taccavi was also granted 
on a liberal scale. During Kharif, 1940 a sum 
of Rs. 12,04,536 was suspended and a sum 


of % Rs. 7,928 was*remitted. Suspensions were 
heaviest in the Rohtak District. 

RURAL MODEL SCHOOLS 

FURTHER GRANT BY PUNJAB GOVT. 

The Punjab Government have set apart 
Rs. 1,56,000 to be spent on the maintenance 
and the opening of new model schools in rural 
areas this year. This step has been taken in 
pursuance of the special development pro¬ 
gramme which was initiated in 1938-39. 

For the last three years 28 new model 
schools have been opened every year. Their 
total number by the end of the current financial 
year will become 112. These schools serve 
as model educational institutions in the 
country-side. 

VILLAGE PANCHAYATS FORGE 
AHEAD 

The view that the Punjab Villagers have 
now definitely begun to consider Panchayats 
very useful institutions at least in respect of 
saving them from the expenses of litigation in 
civil courts, is expressed in the Government 
review on the report of the working of the 
Panchayats in the Punjab for the year 
1938-39. 

The total number of Panchayats during 
the year under review was 1,489. The num¬ 
ber of seats which had to be filled by election 
was 1,389 but only 135 were contested. 

The total number of criminal cases tried 
by Panchayats which are generally trivial in 
character decreased from 5,395 to 4,669 dur¬ 
ing the year- The number of civil suits tried 
by Panchayats was 13,417 which is almost 
equal to that of the previous year. 

MODEL VILLAGE FOR SIND 

Pir Illahi Bux, Minister for Rural Deve- 
lopment has prepared a scheme to start a 
model village in Shorki in Karachi district. 
A sum of Rs. 6,000 has been sanctioned by 
the Governmenfyfor this purpose.. 
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DEBT CONCILIATION BOARDS IN 
ASSAM 

Debt Conciliation Boards in Assam had 
a successful year in 1940, according to the 
official review just issued by the Government 
of Assam. 

During the year 1940, 8,772 cases were 
filed in all the Boards, involving an amount of 
Rs. 34,82,565-15*8, against 3,595 cases in¬ 
volving Rs. 12,47,142-11-5 in 1939. The 
number of cases settled under section 12 (i) 
during 1940 was 1,525 involving Rs. 5,21,- 
917-0-11 which was reduced to Rs- 3,41,- 
049-10-0, payable in certain instalments, 
against 1,107 cases involving Rs. 3,23,022-4-3 
reduced to Rs. 2,35,172-14-6 in 1939. 

The Government of Assam have esta¬ 
blished seven more Boards during the year. 

BOON TO MADRAS AGRI¬ 
CULTURISTS 

Good progress has been recorded in the 
working of the Madras Agriculturists Debt 
Relief Act since its enactment in 1938. 

During the 37 months ending with March 
1941, oyer 1,59,000 cases under this act have 
been disposed of involving over Rs. 6,079,7000. 
The actual relief afforded to the agriculturists 


by way of scaling down debts in the kbove 
cases amounted to over Rs. 2,86,65,000 which 
represent 47 point 2 per cent of the amount 
originally due. 

Over 5,500 cases are still pending dis¬ 
posal. In addition to the above, f it is stated 
there are a large number of cases voluntarily 
settled by parties themselves without going 
to court. 

REMISSION IN LAND REVENUE 
GWALIOR. 

His Highness Maharaja Scindia Alijah 
Bahadur, Gwalior has made remission of 
Rs. 70485 in land revenue, in Bhilsa district 
to villages where crops are damaged due to 
(Roli) pest or hail-storms. 

Similarly in villages of Maundsaur arid 
Neemach where less than 50% or more damage 

has been caused to the crops 12j% and 25% 
remission has been made for the respective 
areas. 

REMISSION IN LAND REVENUE 
POHRI, GWALIOR 

In honour of the marriage ceremony of 
His Highness Maharaja Jiwaji Rao Scindia, 
Alijah Bahadur, Col. Raj Rajendra M. N. 
Shitole Iras granted remission in the land 
revenue to the extent of Rs. 44642-8-6 in 
his Jagirs—Pohri and Berchha, 
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Famishing for want of fodder and water in the summer season. 



Regd. B. 4183 



AN APPEAL TO SYMPATHISERS 

The public is aware that THE RURAL INDIA is a pioneer publication 
to serve the cause of the neglected villages. It is about three years now 
since it has been faithfully serving its mission. The society that is conduct¬ 
ing the journal has been meeting the annual deficit with great difficulty. 
We have every hope that this journalistic venture will not die out for i want 
of support. We approach our readers and sympathisers with an appeal to 
share our responsibility and to secure for the journal at least 5 subscribers 
in their locality to make it self-supporting. We sincerely trust that this 
call for fraternal co-operation will receive the fullest response from our 
gymimtliisers. 



A view* of the cottage industries demonstration—spinning, weaving/ dyeing, printing, hand-paper 
'manufacture, hand-match making etc. organised by Adarsh Seva Sangha at the All India 
Industrial Exhibition. Gwalior. 
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"Salvation of India liai in Cottages.” 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


AN APPEAL TO THE STUDENTS FOR 
VILLAGE SERVICE 


IT is a sincere call of duty to the stu- 
* dents. Long summer vacations are 
approaching. Students-both boys and 
girls-must be planning to spend the vaca¬ 
tion period gainfully. We presume, they 
have come to understand their responsi¬ 
bility for Nation-Building by now. The 
up-hill task of national reconstruction 
awaits them. They know probably that 
the Indian Nation lives in villages. Vill¬ 
age reconstruction therefore, is national 
reconstruction. 

Students are the future hopes of this 
country. The nation is looking up to 
them with fond hopes. Great things are 
expected of this generation of leaders 
growing up in schools and. colleges. The 
days of self-seeking and individual careers 
are gone. Those of national responsibility 
have come. This collective social obliga¬ 
tion has to be discharged by our educated 
youth. They should know that the streng¬ 
th of a chain lies in its weakest link. 
Villages with their apalling poverty and 
ignorance are such a weak link in our 
national chain, which should be taken care 
of and revitalised. 


Why village service 

Post-War policy of national self-suffi¬ 
ciency adopted by almost every country 
in the world has practically brought free 
inter-statal trade to a standstill. India, 
not being independent was helpless to 
adopt a policy of its own in this all too 
important economic arrangement. As a 
result, there is craze in every country and 
rightly tco, to tap the country’s natural 
resources to the utmost. Nature has 
-blessed India with abundant resources 
waiting to be exploited by human ingenu¬ 
ity. The National Planning Committee, 
after mature deliberations have come to 
the conclusion that the national wealth of 
the country has to be increased two to 
three times within the next ten to fifteen 
years. Not until the national wealth 
increases, will there be enough of employ¬ 
ment to our educated youth or food and 
necessaries of life to the masses. If there 
is no water in the well the pail c annot 
contain it either. This back-ground clearly 
calls for a new turn to the energies of the 
educated people in the direction of pro¬ 
ductive persuits. # 
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tt will do no good to the youths # to 
dose their eyes against the hard realities o?F 
the situation, they.'have been called upon 
to face. Change of situation always neces¬ 
sitates change of measures and tactics. 
Learned professions in the cities have 
reached a saturation point. The rate of 
increase of educated unemployed is apali- 
ing. Some outlet must be found, wherein 
the youths may find a scope for the em¬ 
ployment of their energies at the end of a 
school or college career. Productive natu¬ 
ral resources in the country-side provide 
.this scope and it is for our young men and 
women to make the best use of it. 

The change from urban to rural life 
is doubly blessed. It is a blessing to the 
youths, in that they would be self-reliant 
and productive assets to the country and 
their presence in the country-side would 
be a blessing to the villagers; for they 
would be able to radiate life and light into 
the otherwise cheerless existence of the 
village people. 

Banish the cult of urbanism 

City life has, with its ease, comforts, 
and seeming opportunities, made a slave 
of us and there is a sort of dread in us to 
face the rough and hard life of the villages. 
That is quite natural. But if going to the 
villages and developing the natural resour¬ 
ces in the country-side is the only alterna¬ 
tive solution, it will not pay to our ypung 
men to run away from the duty. That is 
a weakness of mind which should be 
fought against. 

Life is a struggle. There is struggle 
for existence in every sphere. But our 
young men are aw'are of more heroic stru¬ 
ggles going' on beyond their frontiers. 
Struggle, that British people are carrying 
t 


on for the honour, integrity and the very 
existence of their country is a splendid 
example of determination of a people to 
face a situation. They are fighting for 
their existence in the midst of danger, 
death and destruction. That is,a glorious 
example of human endurance. These 
examples should open our eyes as to the 
price paid by heroic nations for their 
national existence. With we people, it is 
a question both of economic security and 
national existence. We are also required 
to pay some price. It is lucky, we have 
not yet to pay the price through fire and 
blood, We are only asked to go out into the 
open air of the country-side and learn to 
stand in the hot sun. Student life is cer¬ 
tainly a life of preparation, of getting ready 
to face the difficulties of life. Village 
work during vacations provides splendid 
opportunity to receive this necessary 
training in hard life. 

Form Village service Associations 

Every High School and college in 
this country should compulsorily form a 
“ Village Service Association ” composed 
of students and teachers, just as they have 
Boy-Scouts and other associations in their 
institutions. These associations should 
arrange programmes and take out student 
parties for occasional outings in the vill¬ 
ages. They should form village study 
circles and arrange lectures on topics of 
village reconstruction. The members of 
these associations can undertake to sale 
Khadi and other village industry products 
and do propaganda on their behalf. On 
co-operative basis they can also open a 
Village Industries Depot for sale in every 
School and College. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE STUD^TS FOR VILLAGE SERVICE 
Summer Vacation for Villages 


These long‘vacations during summer 
are not generally turned to good account 
by the students. If systematic and vigo¬ 
rous rural reconstruction work is under¬ 
taken by the student-world during the 
three months of their vacation, the whole 
country-side would be revolutionised. The 
National planning Committee have recom¬ 
mended compulsory social service of one 
year for every under-graduate before he is 
qualified for a degree. In Germany and 
in many other Western Countries, this 
compulsory national service is made obli¬ 
gatory by law on all under-graduates. 
Students under the guidance of their pro¬ 
fessors are required to do nation-building 
service for a year. They cut forests, lay 
out roads, build bridges and engage in 
other social and welfare activities. Signs 
are clear on the horizon that this compul¬ 
sory conscription of young men and 
women for nation-building service would 
sooner or later follow in this country. By 
starting voluntary village service, our stu¬ 
dents would be setting up a noble example 
of their sense of patriotism before the 
same is made obligation by the law of the 
land. There is always a grace attached to 
a voluntary work and specially when the 
same is done by ones own initiative. 

The Nature of Work in Villages 
Villages provide ample work for both 
young men and women. Professional 
students can very well turn their scientific 
and technical knowledge to good account. 
An agriculture, a veterinary, a law, an 
Engineering and a medical student will 
all find work in the villages for the use of 
their respective talents. They can orga¬ 
nise and improve the spheres of life they 
are best suited to serve. Women students 


cafi take up the education of village girls 
and adult women and can introduce Char- 
kha classes. There is plenty of scope for 
teaching proper nursing of infants, home 
cleanliness and similar other domestic im¬ 
provements. 

There are items that can be taken up 
by all students jointly, such as, educa¬ 
tional and economic survey of the villages, 
primary and adult education, village sani¬ 
tation; medical help, laying of village roads, 
sinking of wells, conducting libraries, 
morning Gram Keertansand evening religi¬ 
ous discourses. Occasionally inter-village 
competitions in sports may be organised 
and suitable dramas be staged. In order to 
avoid confusion and over-lapping of efforts, 
the programmes should be carefully drawn 
by the party under the guidance of their 
leader. Co-operation of village people 
should be enlisted in every way possible. 

The Gulf Has to be Bridged 
The students and teachers know it well, 
that the western education 'has created a 
a gulf between the educated classes and 
the masses. There are a series of charges 
levelled against this faulty education, 
which has made our educated youths stran¬ 
gers in their own land. In habits, modes 
of living and outlook on life, the educated 
people are vastly different from the masses. 
This education has developed a superiority 
complex and engendered a false sense to 
consider physical labour as something 
undignified. These undesirable traits 
have created a gulf between the classes 
and the masses. The students should 
disprove these charges by their conduct 
and bridge this gulf in national interest. 
This they can very well do by their 
personal example of living as nearly as 
possible a vill|ger’s life while staying 
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and working in the villages. Unless the 
wall of differences that divides us is 
removed, it will not be possible for the 
students to touch the hearts of the vi¬ 
llagers. The younger generation is put to 
a patriotic test to prove that ‘blood is 
thicker than water’. It has to prove that 
behind all these seeming differences, there 
is an under-lying solidarity between the 
privileged classes and those, the less pri¬ 
vileged masses. 

On a mission of cheer and hope 
These village service camps, if organis¬ 
ed in systematic way, would have a great 
educative value for the students. For at 
least 2 to 3 months in the year, they 
would be in close association with the ele¬ 
mental realities of nature and would know- 
the real India, which they are destined to 


reconstruct. The change would be both 
bracing and educative. 

At this particular juncture, the utility 
of these “Students Village Service Camps” 
would be all the more appreciated when 
general slackness has over-taken the move¬ 
ment of Rural Reconstruction. These 
camps would be able to inject fresh life¬ 
blood into the lifelessness found otherwise 
in the villages. The students should have 
courage to undertake to play the role of 
pioneers. 

It is earnestly hoped, this appeal 
made on behalf of “The Rural India” will 
evoke spontaneous response from our 
students all over India. We expect, there 
will be a large exodus of students on a 
mission of cheer and hope to the villages. 
We would be glad to publish summary of 
work done by these parties in the villages. 


NOTES 


ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRIES 
IN NATIONAL WEEK 

LSEWHERE is published the appeal 
which Gandhiji has made to the country 
to observe the National Week from the 6th 
to the 13th of April. He has particularly 
drawn the attention of the people to con¬ 
centrate on constructive activities, more 
particularly on the sale of Khadi and village 
products. There should be a concrete ex¬ 
pression of people’s love for their nation. 
And to the vast majority of people, who cannot 
participate in the country’s fight, this con¬ 
crete expression is through the encourage¬ 
ment of home industries and the promotion 
and consumption of village products. Since 
a large number of patriots are already in the 
jail for their love of the country, those out- 
side have also a duty to thefcountry and they 


should do their bit by way of monetary 
contributions to give work and bread to the 
Daridra Narayan in the country. It is 
expected, there will be a greater response to 
the appeal than ever before as Gandhiji hopes. 

There can be numerous other ways of 
doing national work during this week. Those 
who can afford should'go and stay in a village 
for a week and live a life of a villager to 
show their identity with the villagers. This 
week can usefully be spent by going and 
working in the villages and in enriching ones 
life and experience. Establishing this sort 
of contact with the villages is in itself a 
contribution in national uplift. For the 
neglected villagers greatly need human 
sympathy and these visits from sympathisers 
give them an inspiration and a cheer, 
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A TRUE TEST OF VILLAGE WORK 

HERE can be no surer test of village 
work having taken roots in the soil than 
that the villagers themselves have started 
taking interest in their own improvement. 
We had witnessed such an interest in a recent 
meeting of the Gramsudharak Sabha (Pancha- 
yat) that we attended at Deori Centre on the 
5th of March last. The memory of this 
meeting is sweet and enlivening. With much 
of hypofcracy going on in the name of rural 
reconstruction, such hopeful experiences serve 
as oasis in the desert. After all everything 
is not a waste and seeds sown are taking roots 
and sprouting in certain fertile soils. 

The initiative came from one of the 
members of the Sabha. He is Prithwi Mehte, 
Zamindar of Barkhera Village. While minor 
items of agenda were being discussed, he 
spoke out in effect, “Well Sir, real work of 
Gram Sudhar would only be seen in these 
villages when 2, 3 members from amongst 
ourselves, become missionaries and propa¬ 
gandists for this work. It is their influence 
that would get things done more quickly than 
that of a paid Secretary or any worker from 
out-side.” He presently proposed the names 
of these 3 members and said “If, Samalia 
Mehte, Kundan Seth and Parasharji really 
wish to see any work done in any of these 
seven villages, who is there to say no or even 
to grudge it. Local Zamindar would only 
be too glad to co-operate with them and 
follow them. This is the way to see these 
villages becoming real Model Villages.” 

The truth of the logic is apparent. The 
motion was carried out. A sub-committee of 
3 members named above was formed to func¬ 
tion a9 the executive committee of the Sabha. 
These three members are entrusted with the 
responsibility of getting the decisions and 
programmes of the sabha executed in the 
villages. 

Truth is simple they say. Not that 
there is any new discovery in this incident. 


but the way the suggestion has come has a 
charm and a novelty- about it. As long as 
the interest of an individual is not genuine, he 
avoids speaking home truths. He shirks 
taking responsibilities also. The atmosphere 
of public bodies, where people are really 
interested in their affair is different. When 
people from amongst themselves start 
suggesting the names of their best men to 
shoulder certain responsibilities, and those 
whose # names are suggested are willing and 
prepared to take up those responsibilities in a 
spirit of service, a solid psychological founda¬ 
tion is already laid. Then it is not a merce¬ 
nary work done for the sake of money, which 
ensures no -permanancy. The stage that the 
people concerned shoulder the responsibility 
to lead is the guarantee of the work having 
taken roots. 

The anomaly of the position was prick¬ 
ing to us all no less than it was pricking to 
the members of this Panchayat as well. Is 
it a real Gram Sudhar where a paid Secretary 
from out-side or other workers appear more 
interested than the representative members 
of the local Sabha ? If these representative 
members of the villages be mere figure-heads 
and automatons, who should be made to 
move by external pressure and interest ? If 
village people should remain passive all the 
time, while monopoly of active interest for 
village improvement should go to the paid 
workers ? Such and similar questions were 
occasionally coming up for consideration 
before the Sabha and demanded an answer. 
Previous to this also, individual members 
were keenly feeling the anomaly of the posi¬ 
tion and were showing preparedness to give 
all possible time to this work but were hesi¬ 
tating to take a lead. The last line of this 
spirit of hesitation was broken by Prithwi 
Mehte, to the relief of every body concerned. 

The stage reached in the development of 
village work at Deori Centre is # reassuring 
indeed. We loojf forward to the day when 
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active local leadership leads and produce good 
results. Village workers should please 
everywhere encourage local leadership to 
take initiative. It is a great asset and a real 
achievement. 

BOMBAY FOLLOWS U. P. 

N the March issue of “The Rural 

India", we have editorially commented 
on the wholesale resignations of Congress 
members from different Rural development 
Associations and dismissals of the village 
workers from the service of the Rural recon¬ 
struction department in U. P. Now, it is the 
turn of Bombay. Resignation of a well 
known public worker, Swami Anand, from 
the Vice Chairmanship of Thana Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Board, exposes the fallacy of public 
co-operation with the Government even in 
spheres of constructive nation building. In 
the course of a letter addressed to the Chair¬ 
man, he says:— 

“The ideals with which the Rural recon¬ 
struction Boards were created by the late 
Congress Government have changed and 
the programme of development of rural 
areas as visualized and outlined by the 
then Minister in charge is far from being 
implemented. 

The services of men like me were requisi¬ 
tioned^ I Presume , by the then Government 
mainly on the ground of our having 
been wedded to the work of rural recon¬ 
struction for a number of years with an 
outlook identical with what Government 
desired to adopt, and hence we were . per¬ 
haps regarded as specially fitted for such 
a task . The present Government, soon 
after assuming the reins of administration, 
chose to close down the avenues for revenue 
created by their predecessors while they 
pleaded “financial stringency" for post¬ 
poning or discouraging every constructive 
Project in respect of Rtgal Development 


and to curtail even the routine budgets to 
a ridiculous extent 

For obvious reasons they could not en m 
thuse over the programme . Thus the 
officer who was appointed to direct and 
organise the rural development work as 
a special department directly under the 
Government was soon relieved from his 
responsibility and all authority was trans¬ 
ferred to the divisional commissioners to 
whom every resolution of the Boards was 
to be submitted for sanction and who were 
empowered to flout even unanimous deci¬ 
sions of the Rural Boards with a veto . 

To cap it all comes now the Government 
Resolution of 22-2-41 renominating and 
reconstituting the Boards on lines which 
give a complete go-bye to the original idea. 
The reconstitution of the Thana Board 
as announced will , in my mind, frustrate 
the very purpose for which these Boards 
were created. 

Accordingly I hereby tender my resigna¬ 
tion of the membership as well as the Vic- 
Chairmanship of the Board" 

We have never made a secret of our con¬ 
viction that Rural Reconstruction by an 
Official Agency is a contradiction in terms. 
Official mentality is not made for constructive 
nationbuilding. They lack in sympathy for 
the people and are devoid of sincere feeling 
for their good. Alien Government as it is 
constituted can only trust this agency for 
public good and the efficacy of the same for 
national uplift is wholly doubted by public 
in general. 

Co-operation of public workers with the 
official agency has never worked satisfactorily 
in India so far. The Government do not 
seem to be prepared to entrust the nation¬ 
building work in the hands of public. It is 
a hopeless situation and is likely to continue 
as long as alien nature of the Government 
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lasts. The very composition of Government 
in this country is such that it is not conducive 
to nation-building and public welfare. 
BULLETIN NO. 1 
DEPARTMENT OF RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION (Bengal) 

R. H.S.M. Ishaque, Director of Rural 
Reconstruction, Bengal, has sent to us 
this small Bulletin that he has issued to the 
people of Bengal by way of an appeal to 
invite the People’s Co-operation to make 
rural reconstruction work a success in that 
province. The Bulletin contains messages of 
good-will from Dr. P. C. Ray, Lady Abala 
Bose, the Premier of the Province, Hon’ble 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and Mr. T. K. Khan, 
wishin a success to the department in its 
noble, but very difficult task. 

We agree with most of the basic prin¬ 
ciples discussed in the course of this bulletin 
and also see the absolute necessity of public 
co-operation to make rural uplift work a 
success. But unluckily this much sought for 
co-operation, where given by the public 
has not been well availed of by the Govern¬ 
ment. Somehow a situation has been created, 
making it impossible for public to continue 
to co-operate with the Government. In 
U.P. and in Bombay it has been proved by 
the whole-sale resignations of workers and 
the members of the Rural Boards showing 
thereby that even in constructive work the 
officials of the Government cannot co-operate 
with the members of the public. This 
merely proves that genuine desire for public 
co-operation is not there. We do not know 
how conditions in Bengal are different and 
whether officials over there really approach 
the public in a spirit of co-operation. 

However we believe that the Rural 
Problem is mostly psychological and the 
mental make-up of the population has got to 
be changed. But here again what Dr. Ray 
emphasises in the message explains the posi¬ 
tion. This basic psychological change is 


oqly possible when confidence has been 
created in the masses and there is real 
sympathy behind this seeming anxiety. Not 
until the people with genuine anxiety for the 
welfare of the masses go to the villages, will 
there be confidence created in the masses who 
have been exploited by everybody for 
centuries past. We doubt, if paid agency of 
the government will ever be able to send 
such genuine type of people for service of the 
villages. 

The necessity of self-help stressed in the 
bulletin, we believe, is the real cure of the 
malady. Nations as well as individuals rise 
by their own efforts. While we doubt that 
the Government of Bengal are as anxious to 
do all they can for the prosperity of the 
Bengal peasant, as they profess but we have 
every confidence in the bright future of 
Bengal peasantry, if the people wake up and 
learn to stand on their own legs, 

BOMBAY’S MOVE TO PREVENT 
ADULTERATION IN FOOD-STUFF 

RESIDING over the conference for the 
prevention of adulteration in food stuff, 
convened in Bombay last month, Mr. Manu 
Subedar, has drawn the attention of the 
Government to enact legislation to stop this 
nuisance of adulteration from growing. 
Adulteration in milk, ghee and other food¬ 
stuffs is an evil, doing harm to public health 
and at the same time affecting the primary 
producer in villages. How this process of 
adulteration effects rural economy is well put 
by Mr. Subedar. Says he, 

“it has a direct bearing on the condition 
of the countryside and the prosperity of 
the rural population of India, because the 
money , which wrongfully goes to the 
pockets of those who produce and use adul¬ 
terants, belongs to and should reach the 
pockets of the producers of the genuine 
articles all over the country . India is 
predominantly an agricultural country, 

I 
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with strong emphasis on dairying , but 
instead of being able to export milk pro¬ 
ducts from the country , India is unable to 
meet even all her own needs and is actu¬ 
ally importing milk and milk product. 

The rise of prices for the pure articles 
should have induced larger production , 
but the condition of livestock in India is 
deplorable. In other countries , the cow 
supports the man , but in India a man 
supports the cow , which is a picturesque 
way of saying that many of the cattle in 
India are uneconomic. The result is that 
a very large part of the population is un¬ 
able to receive that helpful nutrition , 
which comes from milk and milk products. 
The consumption per head of milk in 
Ituiia is the lowest in the world , and it 


does not require much invistigation to 
show that millions among the masses in 
this country are unable to consume either 
butter or ghee. It will be seen thus that 
the problem which we have met to consider 
is not merely of the protection of bona fide 
merchants and producers or of the conveni¬ 
ence and help to a section of the consum¬ 
ing public. It is a vital problem of wealth 
production in India , of nutritive standards 
of health and the prevention of the increas¬ 
ing deterioration of rural life 

Let us hope, Government will, in the 
interest of rural population check this menace 
of adulteration by drastic legislation and give 
deterrent punishments to those who infringe 
the law. 


“The task of Rural Reconstruction is as difficult and complicated as it is noble and 
essential. Nothing much can be done over-night. Rome was not built in a day. We must 
persist at the task with single-minded devotion, for years. We must make sure of our goal, 
cast despair and defeatism aside and set about the task selflessly, according to a definite plan. 
We must always bear in mind that the nation lives in the cottages and this is nowhere more 
true than in our country. The peasant is the backbone of the nation; so, on his all-round well¬ 
being, depends the national welfare. We have to do all our work for Rural Reconstruction 
in«the village and in close co-operation and intimacy with the peasants; all of us shall be pull¬ 
ing a common weight. The Bengali peasant may be poor and illiterate; but he is by no 
means unreasonable and unintelligent. He can very well understand where his interest lies, if 
somebody, with genuine anxiety for his welfare, takes the trouble to explain it to him. Taken 
individually, a peasant is doubtless very weak and his resources are very limited; his mind is 
overcast with doubt, superstition and despair. But if they could be organised and the power, 
strength, capacity and enthusiasm latent in them could be roused, the Bengali peasant would 
no longer remain humble and weak, but would develop potentialities which would enable him 
to solve all his problems which are the country’s problems also, independently, without wait¬ 
ing upon others to have them solved—as he is used to doing now. 


Who is going to take charge of this noble task, difficult and complicated as it.is ? We 
look up to others for everything; and our inability to do anything ourselves even for our own 
betterment is the measure of our worthlessness. We depend on others in everything; we 
abuse the government and propose arm-chair solutions of big problems. But no Government 
in any country can achieve the task of Rural Reconstruction without the co-operation and help 
of the people; what they can at most do is to show the way and to offer the advice and 
guidance of specialists. It is the educated classes in the country who have to take over tfie 
work of Rural Reconstruction . We have to bear in mind always that Heaven helps those 
who help themselves". 



—Sir P. C. Ray. 
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SELF-SUFFICIENT UNIT IN VILLAGE ORGANISATION 
By G. K. Puranik 


S HRI Mashruwala is a great thinker and an 
eminent writer. He is one of the few 
people in the country, who have taken pains 
to understand the Gandhian philosophy and 
tried to live it. “ The Rural India ” and 
its readers greatly appreciate his thought¬ 
ful contributions. In the March issue of this 
journal, he has presented a topic connected 
with constructive village work for opinion and 
elucidation. 

The topic in question is the consideration 
of a self-sufficient unit in village organisation. 
The village workers and those who have 
thought over these problems, seem to agree 
with Shri Mashruwala in many respects. There 
is almost unanimity of opinion among the 
workers that our villages are too small both 
in population and in area to be a self-sufficient 
unit separately either economically or for 
administrative purposes. The consideration 
seems to have passed the stage of theoretical 
discussion. The practice has already establish¬ 
ed a working model where theory as yet 
remains undecided. 

Almost everywhere in India, where rural 
reconstruction centres have started functioning 
and the Panchayats have been established, it 
is rarely that there is a single village 
Panchayat. In the vast majority of cases it 
is for a group of villages that a Panchayat 
has come to be established. At one of our 
Society’s village centres there is a Panchayat 
for a group of seven villages and at another 
one, where the population of the villages is 
large for four. To my knowledge similar is 
the practice followed in most places. This 
unmistakably indicates the direction in which 
the final solution of the problem under dis¬ 
cussion—a self-sufficient unit in village 
organisation—lies. A single village, unless it 


be a village with a population of 2000 or more 
and an area of 4 to 5 Sq. Miles can never be 
a self-sufficient unit. Therefore, the practice 
already adopted by the workers to take a 
group of villages as economic and sulf- 
sufficient unit for organisational purposes is 
welcome and desirable. 

The solution of the problem of future 
reconstruction of self-sufficient village units 
lie in grouping together a number of small 
villages and ultimately making the scattered 
population to agree to come together and 
develop into a big village. This of course 
must remain a distant goal to be reached by 
gradual and very cautious steps, notwith¬ 
standing all earnestness and sincere advocacy 
on the part of the workers. For all practical 
purposes, the ideal implies a revolutionary 
change in the character and composition of 
village settlements as they are at present. It 
also raises several complicated and baffling 
issues of land settlements and zamindari 
rights to be adjusted and reconciled. And then 
the unwillingness of the rural masses is the 
greatest obstacle to be overcome who for 
generations are used to a life of small group 
settlements to venture on a career of enter¬ 
prise at great sacrifices of their present 
hearths and homes and move down to form 
big settlements, the future advantages of which 
step they can neither comprehend nor anti¬ 
cipate. It is almost as touchy a spot to be 
cautiously handled Ijy a village worker at the 
present stage of development of the villages 
as placing of anti-untoucbability in the fore¬ 
front of village reconstruction programme. It 
is neither the one nor the other which is 
acceptable to the village people. On the 
contrary the positive risk is always there that 
it may scare the people away from the worker, 
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Personally, it is my own conviction # 
based on a life-time spent in the service of the 
villages that it is almost impossible to faise 
the standard of life in rural areas either eco¬ 
nomically, socially, educationally or culturally 
to an appreciably high level as long as the 
population, remains scattered in small ham¬ 
lets and villages. It is as impossible to 
improve the village life economically or other¬ 
wise without breaking the isolation of its small 
village settlements, as to develop the Hindu 
Community, to a high social level without 
breaking the barriers of its thousands of caste 
and sub-caste groups. Narrowness of outlook 
bred by this isolated existence is a psycholo¬ 
gical impediment in the way of creating an 
atmosphere of hope and ambition for the village 
people to raise their standard of life. Rural 
Reconstruction more than anything else is a 
psychological problem and the mental attitude 
of people is only possible of improvement, 
when the village environment is also changed 
or improved. Living in big villages and daily 
chances of large community contact are sure 
•ways to bring about this desirable mental 
change. Otherwise also, it is not possible for 
state or philanthropic public to create institu¬ 
tions and agencies in every village for service 
and social welfare as long as the villages con¬ 
tain only a few dozen souls The object of 
rural reconstruction programme can only be 
served best when the villages grow more or 
% less resembling into small towns, where ordi¬ 
nary facilities of civilized life are possible 
to be provided. 

Under the inspiration of Col. Raj 
Rajendra Shrimant Sitole Sahib of Gwalior, 
whosadefmite views on the tojjic, we have exten¬ 
sively; quoted in the last issue of this magazine, 
our workers including the writer himself have 
for the last 4 years been consistently propaga¬ 
ting this idea in the 7 villages of our model 
centre at Deori, without any success attaining 
our efforts so far. It is difficult to conceive 
of more favourable conditions than what ob- 
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tain at this centra. Tbe active encouragement 
of the master of the Jagir, who in order to 
launch this beneficial move for the betterment 
of his ryols in the villages, is there to create 
all facilities and conveniences, and which fact 
is well-known and understood by the villagers 
themselves. Fortunately, the village' people 
have complete faith in their workers and they 
understand the good intentions behind the 
advocacy of this new project. Amongst the 
people themselves in the 7 villages of the 
centre there is harmony and sweet social rela¬ 
tions. They have begun to understand the 
economic and social advantages accruing to 
them by coming together and building a big 
village and they also know the disadvantages 
of separate and scattered existence. Still the 
chances of consummation of the project are 
not within sight and they have not yet started 
to relish the idea. 

Recently the people from 2 villages of 
this Centre, which are in a decaying and depo¬ 
pulated condition since long* consulted us to 
fix up for each one of fhem a new locality to 
build a new village and vacate the present 
one. This question officially came up for 
consideration before the Panchayat of the 
Centre, which, we advocates, thought was a 
God-sent opportunity to materialise our long 
differed project to build a united big village. 
But to our dismay, the proposition could not 
find support from the members of the Pancha¬ 
yat, and fell through. The reason being that 
the Zamindars and other vested interests axe 
not prepared to lose their identity and self- 
importance which they think is well safe¬ 
guarded in their small, isolated villages. 

This actual experience prominently illu¬ 
strates the genesis of small village settlements 
and shows that self-interest of the zemindars 
is mainly at the root of the perpetuation of 
this isolation in small villages. Social con¬ 
sciousness has yet to be developed in the. 
country when individual learns to sacrifice his 
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interests for the advancement of the commu¬ 
nity. In rural areas for a man of means and 
intelligence the office of a zamindar being in- 
heritary has a lure and charm ail its own. 
Sustained educative propaganda followed by 
state legislation would only be a solution of 
this intricate problem. But the progress in 
this direction is bound to be slow and by 
stages. 

In this connection, besides the considera¬ 
tion of population and area of this self-suffi¬ 
cient unit of village of which casual mention 
has been made in the preceding paragraphs, 
there are other equally important requirements 
of the population, which should also be taken 
into consideration. Sufficient fertile lands for 
cultivation, pasture lands for cattle, forest 
area for fuel and timber, river or some other 
means for good water supply are equally 
necessary. To make the village socially self- 
sufficient the population should contain a. large 
population of each community, and a good 
number of professional classes, such as 
priests, merchants, weavers, gold-smiths, 
tailors, barbers, carpenters, black-smiths, 
washermen, potters, oil-men, shoe-makers 
scavengers etc. and also the unskilled 
labourers. Then to meet religious, cultural 
and administrative requirements of such 
a village population, there should also be a 
temple, a mosque, a panchayatghar, a school, a 
library, a hospital or Ayurvedic aushadhalaya, 
a club, a co-operative society and a post office. 
Man cannot live by bread alone and neither 
can a village be conceived as a self-sufficient 
unit if it is merely economically self sufficient. 
Other phases of life are equally important and 
adequate provision will have to be made to 
develop them all. A village which answers 
the above description may alone be taken to be 
a self-sufficient village and the population of 
such a village should be near about 2000, with 
a cultivable land of about 75000 acres and an 
area of 4 to 5 Sq. Miles. 


VILLAGE ORGANISATION 

It is also necessary to state where I differ 
in details of arrangement proposed by Shri. 
Mashruwala in the formation of unit of village 
organisation. Connecting a Tehsil, a Sub- 
Tehsil or a Kasba with its surrounding villages 
or a city or town with its suburbs or neigh 
bouring villages and thus forming a unit of a 
Municipal or Panchayat administration will 
not, in my opinion, be conducive to the 
development of life in villages. It i 9 likely 
to, do much harm in their free growth. 
Co-operation and mutual helpfulness is 
desirable and beneficial when the cooperat¬ 
ing parties stand on the same financial 
or intellectual footing. It proves a curse 
if cooperation is forced between superiors 
and inferiors, those who exploit and those 
being exploited. The standard of life lived 
between a City and a village, the degree 
of intelligence, the means of earning and the 
capacity of the two people stand in marked 
contrast with each other. Municipal laws of 
taxation and sanitation in force in the cities 
cannot be applicable in the conditions that 
obtain in the villages at present. Simi¬ 
larly, the rules and the decrees of the Pancha- 
yats will not, I am afraid, be obeyed by the 
migratory and floating population of a kasba, 
a town or a city. In this arrangement the 
advantages are likely to accrue to the city or 
town people because of their superior intelli¬ 
gence and resources. In actual working it will 
be like foisting the domination of the exploitor 
class of the city over the village people, 
who being ill-matched would have to submit 
to their exploitation. 

Then the unit of population from ten to 
fifteen thousand for a Panchayat or an 
organisational unit suggested by Shri Mashru¬ 
wala appears to be too unweildy. With the 
exception of certain thickly populated rural 
areas, the average population of a village in 
our country may safely be taken to be 300, 
On the basis of this calculation, it will be 
rather groupi|g together 40 to 50 villages is* 
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one unit of a Panchayat, which seem to Be 
not only unweildy but an unmanageable 
affair. At the present stage of village 
development it will be rather impossible to 
secure regular attendance of these widely 
scattered representative units of villages in a 
monthly or a quarterly meeting. It will also 
be difficult for a Panchayat to cater to the 
Social, Educational and other needs of this 
widely scattered area from one centre. 

Briefly stated the following points emerge 
out of the discussion on the topic under 
consideration:—■ 


1. A group of villages and not a single 
village, unless it be a very big one, should be 
taken to be a unit of organisation in a 
Panchayat. 

2. The Unit of village organisation 
should be composed of villages only. It is 
not in the interest of the villages to link them 
in an organisation with a town or a Kasba. 

3. The area and population of such a 
group unit of villages should be from 4 to 5 
sq. Miles and the population in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 2000 souls. 


SLAVERY Oil LIBERTY? 
By J. C. Kumarappa 


A S we had long been taught to look at 
economics through the window of money 
economy most of us associate capitalism with 
a method of production in which accumulat¬ 
ed wealth is sunk in the equipment needed to 
produce goods. This description is partly 
correct. If this were all, capitalism would 
have died long ago as there is no means of 
propagating itself. For the continuity of its 
existence capitalism has to create a clientele 
for itself by setting up social customs and 
fashions which people will follow without 
questioning their rationale. The life of any 
organisation depends on its capacity thus to 
make a place for itself. Therefore, a more 
correct classification would be one which sorts 
out the methods of production according to 
the manner by which a system seeks to control 
the environment and circumstances of human 
beings so as to justify its existence and to 
create and retain its market and custom. To 
classify satisfactorily we have to examine the 
favourable conditions which will be needed 
for the growth of different systems and see 
how they affect human beings in regard to 
their development, taking |nto account 1) 


human wants, 2) how they are met, 3) what 
is the reaction on human beings. Such a 
classification will be human rather than 
monetary. 

A. The Enslaving System 

The shopkeeper would like to see the 
wants of the people increase, he would like to 
supply their, needs himself and the more help¬ 
less the people are to help themselves the 
better will his own business be. Therefore’, his 
interest is identical with making his customers 
depend on him. To this end he will 
study their needs most minutely and attempt 
to supply them better than they them¬ 
selves can. The ultimate result of this 
will be the customer will become emaciated, 
numbed and paralysed for lack of scope 
to develop his faculties and the shopkeeper 
will become fat, flourishing and resourceful. 
This is what is happening under centralised 
methods of production. We witness the 
degradation of races and nations who have 
become dependent politically and economically 
on those who supply their wants under vari¬ 
ous masks of trusteeship for Civilising back¬ 
ward races. They give their Victims an Opiate 
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that with aid of factory production people can 
raise their standard of living, can buy standar¬ 
dised goods cheaply and have more of them. 
In the measure in which manufacturers succeed 
in doping their victims into thinking that it is 
to the customer’s advantage to take their help 
to that extent only can they thrive. 

We see such helplessness taking alarming 
strides in countries like the U. S. A. where a 
woman need not even cook her food. Every¬ 
thing is done for her. She can walk into a 
shop and get her soup tablets, meat and fish 
courses prepared and tinned, freshly made pud¬ 
dings and sweets, and well preserved fruits. 
All the trouble she needs to take is to set the 
table and dine. We find this trend in our 
country. Quaker oats, shredded wheat, corn 
flakes, jams, marmalade and a hundred and 
one things are becoming more and more com¬ 
mon, and half-baked medical men advocate 
these to ill-educated women and repeat the 
salesman’s slogans al>out these food articles 
being richer in nutrition than home made 
wheat dhalia, seasonal fruits, etc. If this goes 
on, in a few years we may find our bazars 
stocked with chapaties, cooked dal and rice 
made in England and sent out in attractive 
containers and our ambitious medical men 
may tell us that these very articles prepared 
in the English climate and latitude have spe¬ 
cial food values as compared with food made in 
India! Women who have more money than 
sense will patronise them. In time the art of 
cooking will be forgotten but the London 
manufacturers will flourish. We need only 
look around with our eyes open to know that 
this is no fairy tale. The capitalistic structure 
of centralised production rests on the tomb¬ 
stones of the initiative of its customers. There¬ 
fore judged from the point of view of its effect 
on human beings centralised production may 
be appropriately described as an enslaving, 
parasitic, or as Tagore would have it, canni¬ 


balistic system. Once the victim realises the 
true situation, bestirs himself and sets about 
supplying all his own needs the capitalist’s 
reign is doomed. 

B. The Emancipating System 

As against this our purpose as represent¬ 
ed by the programme of the A. I. V, I. A., is 
to awaken the people and make them realise 
their own possibilities. A method of produc¬ 
tion which can do this will bean emancipatory, 
creative or evolutive system. Our villages 
can meet their wants in two ways:-l. provide 
what they need by their own efforts, and 2. 
forego such of what they need as cannot be 
supplied by themselves. The reaction will be 
progressive self-reliance, and self-advancement 
though in the beginning the so called standard 
of living may appear low. Our goal is a state 
where the villagers will supply all their own 
requirements and that of sity people. Their 
effort to do so will bring employment to 
millions and make for a better circulation of 
money. This is the only permanent way of 
dispelling poverty and creating wealth. 
Self-Help 

Unfortunately we have lived so long under 
the soporific effects of capitalism that many 
of us still expect that everything should be 
done for us. At the A. I. V. I. A. we get 
order for such simple things as stools to sit 
on while grinding flour with Maganvadi chak* 
kis. Stools are simple articles which can be 
made by any village carpenter. Although the 
A. I. V. I. A. may experiment and supply 
models of improved implements which can be 
easily copied by others, it will not be fulfilling 
its mission if people are left still so helpless 
as to expect it to spoonfeed them at every 
stage. The charkha has been simplified in 
construction into the Dhanush Takli and yet 
people prefer to obtain ready made ones from 
long distances, rat|er than take the trouble of 
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producing them locally. The ideals "behind 
the village industry movement cannot count¬ 
enance such a state of affairs. We do not 
exist to supply the needs of the people for all 
times, thus saving them the trouble of pro¬ 
duction. On the other hand, we are like 
crutches to a man with an injured foot. As 
soon as the foot heals the crutches are to be 
thrown away. We are not fulfilling the per¬ 
manent function of an artificial limb to a lame 
man. 

In this transitional period bodies like the 
A.I.V.I.A. have to help with experiments and 
suggestions, but people should not expect our 
work tb cover the whole ground and not bestir 
themselves. We shall gauge our success by 
the extent to which we have imparted self- 
reliance to village producers. They should 
increase and we should decrease. 

Freedom 

As our people learn to produce all that 
is needed by the country they will acquire 
self-reliance which is the basis of freedom, 
while dependence on other is the essence of 
slavery. What shall we do with political 
freedom even if it is given as a gift? It will be 
meaningless as’we shall not be able to turn it 
to good account. If, on the other hand, the 
villagers have become self-reliant, they will 
attain freedom, they will then be able to look 


after themselves. Their Panchayats will • 
function, they will settle their own disputes 
and banish litigation, they will control their 
water supply and sanitation, build their own 
roads, run their schools and to an extent tax 
themselves and thus govern themselves. If 
we are not prepared to take up all these 
responsibility our second state will be worse 
than the first. By the terrible ordeal of a civil 
war the United States of America had bani¬ 
shed the personal type of slavery from their 
shores in the middle of the last century. But 
they are now fast building up the foundation of 
an economic slave system by the cramping 
effect which the capitalistic system of pro¬ 
duction has on the initiative of individuals 
and the dependence on mass production it 
engenders. Let us be forewarned and learn 
from the experience qf others, and help our- 
selves for only then will God help us. 

Our Duty 

Hence it is that constructive work is so 
fundamental to our struggle for freedom, and 
occasions like the National Week which we 
shall soon be celebrating are made use of to 
rouse the nation to constructive effort. If we 
are not village producers we may at least 
stimulate village production by consuming as 
far as possible only village industry products. 

—“Gram (Jdyog Patirka” 
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rural Reconstruction 

By Prof, K. S. Srikantan, m. a. 
(Continued from last issue) 


TN the last article we discussed the role of 
* education in a proper scheme of Rural 
Emancipation and pointed out how the present 
system of education failed to satisfy the needs 
of the country. Naturally the question before 
us is, if the present type of education is un¬ 
suited to the needs and aspirations of our people, 
what is the alternative. It has to be painfully 
admitted that although the critics of the present 
type of education are many, few have come 
forward with any constructive alternative. Till 
recently, there was almost a chaos of opinion 
among the educationists as to the future educa¬ 
tional policy of our land. It is perhaps this 
chaos of opinions among the educated that 
prompted Mahatma Gandhi to chalk out a 
scheme of education suited to the future needs 
of India. The Wardha scheme, as theGandhian 
Way in education is called, is not a mere 
criticism of the existing type of education. 
The value of the scheme is enhanced by the 
fact that Mahatma Gandhi has taken the help 
of some of the outstanding educationists of our 
land and the scheme cannot be brushed aside 
as the dream of a visionary at the ‘Death’s 
gate 1 . To Mahatma Gandhi (as it is to every 
worker) the future policy of education ought 
to be constructive, real and suitable to the needs 
of our soil and should be directed towards 
bridging up the gulf that exists between in¬ 
tellectual and manual labour. 

No body can dispute with us when we 
observe that the system of education now 
obtaining in our country has entirely ignored 
the fact that man is a tool-using animal. The 
tendency of using tools is inherent in man and 
in fact on the different stages of improvement 
of tools rests the whole history of human 


civilisation. The fundamental aim of this new 
scheme, which had some time back the pros* 
pect of being the' official scheme, is to fight 
out the spirit which prevails today of making a 
gentleman of one and a cultivator and labourer 
of another. In the words of the authors of the 
Report on the Wardha scheme it is designed 
to produce workers who will look upon 
all kinds of work, including manual labour, 
nay, even scavenging as honourable. It may 
be pointed out here that this scheme quite 
in keeping with the traditions of India. It is 
well known that in Ancient Indi»the Sishya 
was expected to do all kinds of work to the 
Guru. In fact the period gf a Sishya s stay 
with the Guru was looked upon as a period of 
training for Life. A student chose his master 
and lived in everyday life under his watchful 
eye and imbibed the spirit of his Guru. This 
was the case not merely with spiritual training, 
but in every walk of life. The Guru himself 
did not look upon teaching as a profession any 
more than a father looks upon his parental 
duties as a profession. The Guru led his own 
life from which emanated his outlook on life and 
his disciple gleaned what he could from his 
practice. Jesus, when he chose his disciples 
said “Follow me 11 and did not give a list of 
text books to read. 

It is rather unfortunate that the scheme 
should have been subjected to criticisms which 
are often found to be based on an indifferent 
study and careless handling of the materials 
provided in the report. Although the space 
at our disposal does not permit an exhaustive 
study of the scheme, no one interested in Rural 
Reconstruction can afford to neglect the scheme, 
for on an universal adoption of the scheme 
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(perhaps in a modified form) depends the join- 
tion of the educational deadlock through which 
we are passing. The foundation of the scheme 
is the fact that in the present system of educa¬ 
tion, there is a greater emphasis on thinking’ 
than on ‘Doing’, so much so the educated 
classes find themselves unfit to engage them¬ 
selves in any productive work. There is, 
therefore, a greater need for shifting the empha¬ 
sis and make people realise that there is as 
much brain in the hand as in the head. The 
power of ‘Doing’ increases the love of crea¬ 
ting and thus energy is developed-an educa¬ 
tional factor which ought to be turned into 
much account. Self-reliance which springs 
from it must ever be regarded as one of the 
highest educational gains. However much 
thought fhay be stimulated, it is valueless save 
as it mellows into doing. We have become 
imprisoned inlhe ruts and out of date educa¬ 
tional forms and fetishes which can no longer 
continue. It is thwaim of the authors of this 
scheme to produce not mere academic citizens 
(of whom we have a surfeit at present) but 
earning units. In the words of G.S. Arundale, 
“I myself feel that every one should, partly 
through education become conscioifs of his 
creative capacity, for he is a god in the 
becoming and therefore possesses the supreme 
attribute of God-the power to crea.te, to do. 
If the power be not awakened, of what use is 
education. That, indeed is instruction, not 
education.” 

For long, the intellect in the head has been 
our God. Intellect has been our tyrant, our 
dictator. It is not often realised that intelli¬ 
gence in the heads of an unemployed is like a 
razor in the hands of a child. It often results 
in the manufacture of emotional gun powder. 
Lao Tse realised the truth long back when he 
said, “Knowledge is not virtue; on the con¬ 
trary rascals have increased since education 
spread. Knowledge is not wisdom for nothing 
is so far from a sage than an intellectual. 
Mere speech won't do. The worst govt would 


be a govt by philosophers. Silence is the 
beginning of wisdom.” Under the Wardha 
scheme of Education intelligence is only a 
servant and that too one among many and it 
tries to exalt all that makes for simple living- 
all that helps us to live with our hand work- 
manual work of all kinds-of the artist, of the 
artisan, of the agriculturist. 

The scheme starts with definite planning 
of the curriculum of school children. The 
authors of the plan make it clear that educa¬ 
tion is as much a matter of Economic plan¬ 
ning as any other subject and maintains that 
the absence of vocational training has made 
the educated classes unfit for productive work 
and has even harmed them physically. They 
maintain that the training of the hand stimu¬ 
lates the growth of the mind and gives it an 
inventive bent; it also gives one an aesthetic 
quality which is reflected in the products. 

The scheme does remove some of the 
grave defects of the present system of educa 
tion. By making the mother tongue the 
medium of instruction, it removes once for all 
the colossal bar between the educated few and 
the uneducated many. The difficulties conse¬ 
quent on the introduction of English as the 
medium has been more than once emphasised 
by educationists of standing-both eastern and 
western. Say Messrs. Abbot and Wood in 
their report on Vocational education in 
India, ‘‘Our experience of high schools, limit¬ 
ed as it is, peisuades us that this use of English 
lies at the root of the ineffectiveness of many 
of them. As a whole the boys in the high 
schools are responsive and educable, but they 
are hampered at every turn by having to handle 
an instrument which comes between them and 
spontaneity. Among other disadvantages, the 
use of foreign language as a medium of instruc¬ 
tion for school fetters the discretion, of those 
who prescribe syllabuses and set and correct 
examination papers and forces undu; reliance 
on text books by teachers and public alike, 
even to the point of encouraging the latter to 
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memorise whole passages from them. ” 
this we must add the gain in time, for owing 
to the incubus of a foreign language, more than 
half the number of periods were devoted to the 
study of languages. The Wardha scheme pro¬ 
poses to eqip a student up to the old matricu¬ 
lation standard within a period of seven years, 
a period just over hall of the period that was 
required for a boy to go to the S. S. L. C. in 
the old scheme. While the 12 years of edu¬ 
cation under the old scheme turned him out 
into the world helpless, the seven years of 
education proposed to be given under the 
Wardha Scheme not only refines his soul, but 
also eqips him for life. The Scheme leaves 
out of account children under seven years of 
age and in this they are in keeping with Indian 
tradition. It is interesting to note that formal 
instruction in Manu’s system of thought does 
not begin till the 8th year of a student's life. 
In the first seven years, the child has to sense 
the world around him. He should be left free 
to build his body and gain control of his 
instruments for coordinated activity. There is 
enough of stress and strain on the child during 
the first seven years of his life. There is home 
life, and the outer world is impinging upon 
him for attention. Education must therefore 
begin after the period of childhood is over. 

The authors of the Scheme do not object 
to Nursery schools if they can be properly run. 
Prebasiq Education, as they call it, is of vital 
importance in a country like India where the 
majority of parents are too poor even to supply 
adequate quantity of milk to their children. 
The National planning committee went into 
this question and have come to the following 
conclusion. “The state should make suitable 
provision for the training of the children of the 
community from the earliest stage. It realises 
however that such provision on an adequate 
scale is exceedingly difficult in the near future 
owing to lack of trained hands and paucity 
tof funds and other resources”. Never-the-less 
the committee desires to lay stress on the im¬ 


portance of the pre-Basic stage of education 
and make several useful recommendations. 
The committee would welcome an application 
of this prebasic stage for children under five 
years of age wherever and whenever circum¬ 
stances permit. How r useful prebasic education 
would be to our village children would be 
clear from the following programme drawn by 
the Sub-committee of the National Planning 
Committee. The Programme of Prebasic 
Education should consist of: 

(1) Meals: Every prebasic school should 
make adequate provision for nourish¬ 
ment of school children during school 
hours. 

(2) Medical care: The ideal of prebasic 
education is that every chili should be 
under the care of a qualified doctor. 
Teachers may be given elementary 
medical training. During the tran¬ 
sitional period, they may look after 
the health of tire children and treat' 
ordinary ailments with simple reme¬ 
dies. 

(3) Cleanliness: Habits of cleanliness- 
both personal cleanliness and cleanli¬ 
ness of surroundings should be incul¬ 
cated. 

(4) The formation of good habits of 
living and of team work. 

(5) Free play. 

(6) Facilities for self expression: Through 
speech, music, dancing, dramas, hand¬ 
work, and art. 

(7) Elementary social training. 

(8) Stories, poems and dramas. 

(9) Nature study and care of pet animals. 

(10) Sensory motor training: Care should 

be taken not to introduce expensive 
apparatus for sensory training. As 
far as possible, this training should 
be given through objects of nature or 
simple locally available apparatus. 


rural Reconstruction 

To 
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The National planning committee has 
generally approved of the Wardha scheme as 
the beet suited educational plan for Rural 
India and they proceed to observe, “ Basic 
schools should be mainly of two types-central 
schools and feeder schools. Central schools 
or full seven grade basic schools should be 
established wherever there is a village or a 
group of villages with a population of 20C0 or 
more, having a minimum of 200 school going 
children. Local bodies shall make the nece¬ 
ssary arrangements wherever necessary. There 
shall be a statutory board for Basic Education 
constituted by the provincial Govt, to formu¬ 
late and control policy and supervise these 
schools. A feeder school or a basic school of 
four grades shall be provided wherever there is 
a minimum of 40 school going children within 
a radius of one mile. Children attending basic 
schools will not be obliged to walk more than 
two miles to back from the school. ” Now 
that the National planning Committee has 
given its approval, it is hoped the provincial 
govts will do their best to start as many 
schools as possible on the lines chalked out 
by the Zakir Hussain Committee. The 
writer of the article had the pleasure of acting 
as the Director of a Model school started on 
these new lines in the city of Madura and he 
has to admit that if efficient teachers are avail¬ 
able, the scheme bids fair to eclipse all other 
schemes of elementary education. The scheme 
is being successfully worked in Perianay- 
achenpalayam (Coiambatore Dt.) thanks to the 
enthusiasm of Messrs N. M. R. Subbaraman 
and Avanasilingam; again in Hudli (Belgaum 
Dt.) thanks to Sjt. Gangadhara Rao Desh- 
pande, the plan is being very intelligently 
followed in the village school. 

A single sparrow does not make a sum¬ 
mer. The success of the scheme depends 
upon the quality of teachers. From what we 
have said above it is clear that the type of 
teachers the new scheme requires is not the 
one that kqpws from A to Z in Montessori or 


Dalton plans. The new teacher should not 
be one who clings to teaching alone for the 
very sustenance of his life. He must be a 
master of a craft and must have the confidence 
to live on that craft alone. If he himself 
does not have that confidence, he cannot be 
expected to create the same in the pupils com¬ 
ing under his charge. XJiis was perhaps at 
the back of Mahatma Gandhi when he said 
that these schools should be self supporting, 
for how could the boys turned out an institu¬ 
tion be self supporting if the institution itself 
is not self supporting. To this knowledge of 
the craft the teacher must add the capacity to 
teach the pupils not only the craft, but many 
things through the craft-for the object of the 
new educational scheme is not to teach some 
craft mechanically, but rather the exploitation 
for educative purposes of the resources 
implicit in craft work. Stress should be laid 
on cooperative activity, planning, accuracy, 
initiative and individual responsibility in 
learning. Says Mahatma Gandhi, “Every 
handicraft has to be taught not merely 
mechanically as is done today, but scientifically. 
That is the child should learn the ‘why* and 
wherefore’ of every process”. The teacher 
needed to train the pupils in all subjects thro 
a craft would have to be specially trained and 
must possess native genius of his own for this 
task. I he Wardha scheme contemplates a 
training of three years for the teachers. But 
those who are to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of teaching handicraft should 
remember the following: 

1 The introduction should be simple 
and methodical. It is better the 
teacher prepares his notes of lesson 
before going to the class. 

2. A well chosen pedagogical series of 
models or exercises should be furnish¬ 
ed as a guide for introduction. The 
series of models should be useful 
objects which one can use in daily 
life. They must be good when 
viewed from an aesthetic stand point 
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3. For beginners, paper and card board 
work is most suitable. Bench wood 
work and light bell metallic work 
will follow at the end of the course. 

4. Ordinary artisans should not be made 
to feach children for he cannot be 
expected to convey to the children 
the fullest educative value and 
implications of this training in handi¬ 
crafts. The teaching therefore should 
be entrusted to trained persons who 
will be able to inform his work with 
the real purposes of handicrafts and 
its real place in the scheme of 
education. 

5. The teacher should take the students 
to the several work-shops and show 
how the work is done. The teacher 
should however plan beforehand 
regarding other co-related subjects 
which he could teach thro the 
medium of particular craft. A teacher 
in Bee Keeping for example can very 
easily carry the boys to the import¬ 
ance of activity and discipline in 
Life: the teacher can give a talk on 
Honey to the boys and from that he 
can proceed to speak about good food. 


* Teaching is an art and it would be 
foolish to multiply instructions. What is to 
be remembered by every one interested in the 
new type of education is the fact that the 
philosophy behind the craft is more import¬ 
ant than the craft itself . The problem of 
scarcity of teachers was solved in Russia by 
employing senior pupils to go and teach junior 
classes. ^The pupil teachers would take great 
pride in their work and provided they are 
supported in their authority by the senior 
teachers, they would be able to carry on the 
work all right effecting a saving of at least 
50% in the salaries of teachers. If this 
suggestions were to be followed in India, we 
would only be going back to an ancient Indian 
practice. Enough has been said in the fore* 
going paragraphs to show that in any proper 
scheme of Rural Education, the Wardha 
system of education should be given a fair 
trial before dismissing it as impracticable. In 
the Badanaval spinning and weaving centre 
in the Mysore state, we find the scheme 
working successfully with the backing of the 
state and the provinces would do well to start 
similar centres to begin with. 

(To be Continued) 


Ignorance, want of money and the desertion of villages by well-to-do and educated 
classes are some of the main reasons for the ruin of our villages. By dint of proper education, 
revival and re-organisation of our dying and existing village industries and business, making 
arrangements for all necessary health welfare work and improving the growing capacity and 
finding out a good market for the agricultural products, our villages can attain their all-round 
former prosperity. 

The most essential point of all rural welfare works is to win faith and confidence of the 
rural folks. 

— Lady Abala Bow 
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[R el event portion of the speech delivered by Sir V. T. Krishnatnachari , Diwan of 
Baroda> while unveiling the bust of His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda e at village 
Ranoli: — Editor.] 


I F there is one thing to which His Highness 
the Maharaja attaches more imgprtance 
than to any other, it is rural reconstruction. 
Now, in Ranoli much work has been done to 
improve living conditions in the Village. This 
is due to the initiative of the prominent gentle¬ 
men in the village supported by Mr. Uplap 
and other workers. 

The expression, ‘ rural reconstruction,’ is 
now familiar to all of us. This expression 
covers a multiplicity of activities, embracing 
all aspects of life of the village, Its aim is to 
fill the people with an ambition for a higher 
standard of living and the spirit to work per¬ 
sistently for securing such an improved 
standard. From what follows you will realise 
how manifold the directions are in which 
villages have to improve themselves. The 
village school should be the centre of all 
efforts for improvement and the village 
panchayat and the village co-operative society 
the agents through whom the initiative for 
improvement should come. 

Perhaps, it will be helpful if I give an 
idea of the varied activities comprised in this 
expression, rural reconstruction. 

Most of the people in the village are 
engaged in agriculture. The first task is there- 
fore to improve agricultural methods by using 
better seed, collecting manures and applying 
them intelligently, conserving the fertility of 
the soil, preventing erosion etc. The fertility 
of the soil, should never be allowed to be re* 
duced. The land must get more put into it 
than is taken out and the soil must be conserv¬ 
ed. It is only in this way that one can expect 
increased productivity from /land. But agri¬ 


culture itself is seasonal It can engage men 
and women only for a certain number of 
months in a year and no village can prosper 
if its labour force has to remain unoccupied for 
a great part of the year. The problem there¬ 
fore arises how to keep men and women in the 
village occupied for the whole of the year. 
What subsidiary occupations can be devised? 
This is a problem to be tackled for each 
village according to its conditions. Some 
villages can take up cattle breeding and dairy¬ 
ing ; some poultry ; some spinning and weav¬ 
ing, and everyone should have kitchen gardens. 
By these means, village life will be so arrang¬ 
ed that everybody will have work for a reason¬ 
able number of months in the year and for a 
reasonable number of hours in a day so that 
the productive capacity of the village may be 
increased to the utmost. For financing agri¬ 
culture there must be a co-operative society. - 
On this society, every household in the village 
must be represented. It should serve all the 
needs of the village, buy and sell jointly, 
suppress unproductive borrowing and en¬ 
courage thrift and saving. 

I have talked about the village school. 
Every boy and girl should attend the school 
for the compulsory period and acquire literacy. 
Literacy once acquired is not lasting unless 
the village has a library and everybody in the 
village, men and women, use it constantly. It 
is only in this way that literacy is preserved 
and the mind becomes receptive to new ideas. 

I hope the village library will be stocked 
among other things with books inculcating 
the true principles of our religions which are 
unity, charity and tolerance. The village 
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school should be the centre round which the 
life of the village should revolve. 

The village should also , have other 
amenities. The first essential is good drink¬ 
ing water supply for men and cattle. Then, 
there should be a road connecting it to the 
nearest railway station or to a main artery of 
communication. Then what is called the 
village sanitation is important. There should 
he healthy methods of collecting manure and 
keeping it, dealing with nightsoil and refuse 
etc Epidemics like smallpox and cholera 
can be completely eliminated by ordinary 
simple precautions. The State’s policy is to 
provide a medical institution within five miles 
of every village and there is a system of grant- 
in-aid for village dispensaries. 

Hinduism is one of the world’s noblest 
religions. Its old purity however has become 
encrusted wijh base superstitions. These 
superstitions must be abolished. Untouch- 
ability is one of these Evils have also be¬ 
come attached to our customs like marriage. 
The evil of dowries is one of which you all 
know. This ruins many a family and converts 
marriage into a market transaction. Then there 
*hre other ceremonies, like funeral ceremonies, 
which have debasing effects. These harmful 
ceremonies should be suppressed. Caste 
Panchayats should make their influence felt so 
as to revise these customs and not perpetuate 
them. Let pie emphasise this-rural re¬ 
construction is not worth talking about unless 
we fight against these social evils. 

The communal life of the village should 
also be organised. There should be provision 
for games and other recreations in which 
everybody in the village irrespective of caste 
or creed can take part. Our old custom, such 


as Religious dramas and recitations are worth 
reviving wherever they have died out. 

Let me remind you once again that no 
village activity is useful unless it is the common 
activity for the whole village. There should 
be no division in the village, no faction, no 
clique. 

All such village activities must centre 
round ^e life at the school and village pancha- 
yat and the co-operative society working in 
the spirit of real service should have in view 
the advancement of villagers as a whole. 

Only in this way can the village become 
a live factor in the life of the State. 

This programme is a most ambitious One 
and can be realised only by co-operation bet¬ 
ween the villagers and the State. The State 
is most anxious to help such activities by 
liberal grants. His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb has often expressed his anxiety to assist 
in these measures. It is therefore the duty of 
the villagers to work zealously in the proper 
spirit of unity to secure an all-round improve¬ 
ment in their conditions of life. 

I have sketched out very briefly and in 
broad lines what rural reconstruction means. 
The people of Ranoli have worked whole¬ 
heartedly for these ends. They have helped 
themselves and it has been a pleasure to 
Government to grant them such assistance as 
they have been able to. I commend this 
example to other villages of the State. 

What I have said about the rural recon¬ 
struction is relevant to the function I have 
been asked to perform; because, as I told you, 
nobody realizes more keenly than His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja Saheb the need for assisting 
the villages in the State to improve their con¬ 
ditions as rapidly as possible. 


\ 



PLANNING IN RURAL INDIA 
By Govind K. Chitnis, b.a.* 

(i Continued from previous issue) 


T HE basis of social structure in Rural 
India being agriculture, the development 
and improvement of agriculture is of vital 
importance for the prosperity of ou» rural 
population. Agriculture is a genetic industry, 
which means the growing of crops by tillage 
and the breeding of animals. It does not 
only mean, as some people suppose, the rais 
ing of crops by tilling the land, but it connotes 
the raising of fruits, flowers, vegetables, crops, 
trees, poultry, bees, draught and milch cattle, 
sheeps, goats etc. It means the full exploita¬ 
tion of the soil, vegetation, and domestic 
animals in a way so as to create wealth for 
the exploiters. 

Agriculture in our country, as we have 
seen, is an industry of small units and those 
employed in it are self-employed. Moreover 
it is an industry wherein the farm-life and 
home-life are practically one and the same. 
So Planning of agriculture is desirable in a 
way so as to secure the preservation, growth 
and prosperity of the agricultural families and 
at the same time increase the agricultural 
production. 

The follow ing is the provisional Plan to 
attain the above end and may be considered. 

(1) The economic consolidation of holdings 

The first and the essential problems is 
the creation of efficient and economic units of 
cultivation. Excessive sub-division and 
fragmentation of holdings, as we have seen, 
entail endless waste and inefficiency and con¬ 
sequently cause the low yields of crops. A 
farmer cannot adopt the time honoured 
practice,of fallowing, which is so vital for the 
natural restoration of soil fertility by nitrogen 
fixation, owing to the small and uneconomic 
nature of his holdings. It would be criminal 
on the part of Government to allow further 
sub-division and fragmentation of holdings. 
The state should pass a Law by which farms 
should be piade of a size *as would give 
enough food, clothing and other necessaries 


of life to a cultivative family, and at the same 
time create efficient units of cultivation. 20 to 
30 Acres of compact land in one block in dry 
areas, and 10 to 50 Acres of compact land 
in irrigated areas, are estimated to be efficient 
and economic units of cultivation and at the 
same time considered sufficient enough to 
support an agricultural family in reasonable 
comfort and well-being. The Law should 
create such farms and it should enact that 
farms created under this Law' cannot be 
divided, fragmented, neither sub-let nor 
mortgaged. Then and then only intensive 
cultivation and the adoption of improved 
methods of agriculture are possible. 

(2) The creation of efficient peasant 
proprietorship 

The second essential factor for the 
improvement of agriculture and the preserva¬ 
tion of the agricultural population is the 
creation of efficient and debt-free peasant 
proprietorship. Today the Indian cultivator 
is not a farmer so much as an allotment . 
holder. He is more of a tenant than an 
owner of land, or if an owner of land 
is under the virtual serfdom of the 

moneylender. It is essential for efficient 
agriculture that the cultivators should be the 
owners of land, and they be free of their ab¬ 
normal past debts. It has been found out 
that the lands of the cultivating owners are far 
better than those of the tenants or other culti¬ 
vators. An inquiry in the Petlad Taluka of 
the Baroda District proved that the net expen¬ 
diture of the peasant proprietor per acre of 
land under Tobacco was Rs 19-i-O, while 
those of the capitalist farmer and the sub-tenant 
were Rs. 34-8-0 and Rs. 31-8-0 respectively. 
The net income per acre of the peasant 
proprietor was Rs. 34-8-0 while those of 
the capitalist farmer and the sub-tenant were 
Rs. 19-8-0 and Rs. 22-8-0 respectively. The 
above calculations go to prove that economi¬ 
cally the position of the peasant proprietor 
is better than that of other cultivators. 
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Land ownership as it exists to-day serve 
no good purpose, but as a matter of fact it 
adds to the burden of the cultivators. There 
being no effective check and sufficient restric¬ 
tions on the transfer of land, land generally 
passes into the hands of capitalists, who have 
absolutely no interest in the improvement 
of the land* or for better and scientific agri¬ 
culture, but who simply own the land to earn 
an income and receive a rent. Cultivators by 
force of economic circumstances become 
tenants and gradually become a class of land¬ 
less proleteriate. If the peasantry is to be 
retained on the land, then the system of tenan¬ 
cy should be abolished and the free marketing 
of land should be stopped. A new system of 
Cultivating Ownership should be created. 
Cultivating ownership can be created by the 
abolition of tenancy, the assimilation of owner¬ 
ship and cultivation in one and the same 
person, and the imposition of checks and re¬ 
strictions on the free market of land. The 
State can by Legislation, create this cultivat¬ 
ing ownership’. Once the peasantry is put in 
possession of land with no rights of sale and 
transfer of land so as ownership and cultiva¬ 
tion do not part company again, then and then 
only development of agriculture in its full 
capacity would be possible. 

(3) Liquidation of Past debts 

The total volume of the agricultural debt 
is estimated to be between 1200 to 1600 
crores of rupees. Amongst other causes of 
this abnormal debt, the low earnings of the 
peasantry is a salient one. Agriculture of 
late has become an uneconomic industry. 
Moreover whatever little profits derived from 
agriculture go to the moneylender or the 
Sahukar. The peasant-debtor must be con¬ 
tent to make a poor living and allow the 
profits to go to the creditor. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances it is not strange that the poor cul¬ 
tivator has practically no incentive to experi¬ 
ment with or adopt improved methods of agri¬ 
culture or work any harder for it. Liquida¬ 
tion of past debts and improvement of the 
earning capacity of the cultivators will alone 
relieve the situation. 

Liquidation of the past debts of the cul¬ 
tivators can be effectively undertaken by the 
State by legislation and by starting Debt 
Conciliation Boards and Land Mortgage 
Banka It is gratifying to note that the State 


is protecting the cultivator by such debt- 
legislation, and is relieving much pressure of 
old debts by starting Debt Conciliation Boards 
and Land Mortgage Banks. But the efforts 
of Government are just a drop in the ocean 
considering the vastness of the problem. 
Moreover the Legislation is piecemeal and 
therefore does not effectively check further 
indebtedness on the part of cultivators or relieve 
him of his past debts. Debt Conciliation 
Boards are not formed in every Taluka, and 
Land Mortgage Banks are few and do not cope 
with all the cases. Hence more efforts on the 
part of Government are necessary, and Debt 
Conciliation Boards and Land Mortgage 
Banks should be organised simultaneously 
in each Tehshil. Legislation should be pre¬ 
ventive and curative, preventive in the sense 
that the Law should put a limit on the bor¬ 
rowing limit of a cultivator on the basis of his 
income and his assets and curative in the 
sense that it should scale down his past debt 
on the basis of his repaying capacity. There 
cannot be any hope for the cultivator and his 
industry unless we free him from the ever 
present menace of indebtedness, expropriation 
and virtual serfdom. 

(4) The organisation of Cooperative 
agricultural societies. 

The next important problem is the intro¬ 
duction of improved methods of farming, the 
provision of cheap and facile credit for the 
production of crops, the marketing of the 
agricultural produce to the best advantage of 
the cultivators, and the creation of wealth by 
the introduction of subsidiary occupations akin 
to agriculture. This can only be achieved by 
efficient propaganda and by bringing home to 
the cultivators the advantages of these. The 
traditional methods of propaganda by tackling 
individual farmers is no good and serve no 
useful purpose. Spasmodic demonstration 
of an agricultural officer or occasional visits 
of the members of the different Development 
Departments do not produce lasting results. 
A rural worker when he goes to a village finds 
that some two cultivators have gone to the 
neighbouring village, the whereabouts of the 
third one are not known, a fourth is busy other¬ 
wise and so on and so on. A few go on eternally 
discussing the advantages of the improve¬ 
ments suggested but do not adopt these. Under 
such circumstazras, propaganda will not have 
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the desired effect unless it is carried on through 
an agency or some organised bodies. 

The Director of Agriculture in France 
pointed out the difficulties of dealing with 
individual farmers as under:— 

*’ It is impossible for a Government to 
influence millions of petty farmers; they are 
individually too isolated, too suspicious, too 
shy to accept new ideas to undertake experi¬ 
ments in new methods; similarly they are too 
poor, too powerless to produce the best pro¬ 
ducts to get better of the middle-men and the 
best of markets. 

There must be some organisation which 
enables Government to act upon a body of 
men at once and to serve as an intermediary 
between the Government and the individual. 
An organisation which can be advised, edu- 
cated, reasoned with, and listened to, and 
which will discuss together the suggestion of 
authority and will through its better educated 
and bolder members—provide intelligence to 
absorb new ideas, find courage and funds to 
accept new methods and combine both for the 
improvement of products and for the better 
sale of the same.” 

At the present time when the peasantry 
is awakening to a sense of its troubles and eco- 
nomic plight, there is no better way of intro- 
ducing improved methods of agriculture, 
providing cheaD and facile credit for the pro¬ 
duction of crops, marketing of the produce to 
the best advantage of the cultivators, aud 
introducing subsidiary occupations akin to 
agriculture, such as poultry-keeping, bee¬ 
keeping, dairy-farming, etc. than by organised 
self-help and by the establishment of co¬ 
operative societies. 

These co-operative societies should be 
comparatively big organisations with an area 
of operation of about 10 miles comprising 
about 15 to 20 villages with a population of 
10,000 persons. Big organisations can 
maintain a trained staff and are more suited 
for the purpose of finance, marketing and 
introducing improved methods of farming 
amongst members. Moreover the possible 
chances of Binami transactions, or the big 
members dominating the societies, or co¬ 
operation stinking at the nostrils would be 
less. 


The co-operative societies should be 
formed with aims and objects comprising the 
whole of village life, such as, the provision of 
credit to the cultivators for the production of 
crops, marketing of the crops to their best 
advantage, supply of pure seed of improved 
varieties of crops, supply of manure fer¬ 
tilisers improved agricultural implements to 
the members. It should have a central manag¬ 
ing committee represented by one elected 
member from each one of the villages 
affiliated to the society and ex-officio members- 
one from each of the Development Depart¬ 
ments of the Government. It should have 
also local village committees. The general 
body meets once or twice in a year and chalks 
out a Rural Development and agricultural 
improvement programme and work out a plan 
of rural development suited to the actual 
needs and circumstances of each village 
alfiliated to the organisation. The managing 
committee and the local village committees 
meet once in a month and by continual dis¬ 
cussions threshes out the plan and programme. 

Agricultural associations have been the 
most remarkable instruments of agricultural 
progress in Japan, and practically the whole 
of agricultural population is united in various 
forms of agricultural associations. What we 
need in India to-day is the organisation of in¬ 
numerable local agricultural organisations to 
create healthy atmosphere for the develop¬ 
ment, growth, and prosperity of our depressed 
agriculture. 

The general lines of advance* which can 
be effected by the planning of agriculture are 
indicated above. By legislation, we can free 
agriculture of its present handicaps, and 
encourage a more economic utilisation of the 
soil which will add to its productivity. By 
co-operation we can strengthen the united 
economic forces of the tillers of land for 
bettering their condition. Legislation and 
Co-operation, seen to me, to be the obvious 
and possibly tbe only way for the develop¬ 
ment of our agriculture, and the economic 
well-being of our rural population. If the 
Government and the people act in harmony, 
the day of emancipation of our cultivators is 
not far away. 

(To be Continued) 



SUGAR MAKING AS A VILLAGE INDUSTRY 

By Gajanan Naik, 

Palm Gur Laboratory, Bordi, Dist. Thana 


T HE manufacture of sugar is looked upon 
as a great novelty capable of being 
achieved in big factories run with mechanical 
power, by our people in towns and villages 
alike, as is the manufacture of textiles. The 
very etimology of the word sugar indicates 
the Indian origin of the sugar industry. India 
used to export village-made sugar to the 
Western countries including Great Britain, 
when the westerner was as much ignorant 
about the technique of sugar manufacture as 
the common Indian villager of to-day is. In 
1849, 10000 tons or 1/5 of the whole annual 
quantity exported from India to England was 
date (palm) sugar ( Robinson's Prize Essay 
Page 191). The following table quoted by 
Mr. Annet H. E. in his work, “ The Date 
Sugar Industry in Bengal-An investigation 
into its chemistry and Agriculture ” evinces 
how the sugar industry was thriving in our 
country before the instalation of modern sugar 
factories. 

Mr. Annet has taken the table from 
Report on Agric. statistics of Jessore, 
Jhenidah and Magurah sub*divisions 1872-73 
(Bengal). 


No. of Native 
Refineries 

Year 

Out-turn of 
Date palm Sugar 
Tons 

16 

1861-62 

124 ' 

15 

1862-63 

756 .. 

19 

1863-64 

295 

24 

1864-65 

’907* 

36 

1865-66 

'*■ nil ' ; 

47 

1866-67 

1381 ; 

.... 55 

i867-68 

1852 

67 

1868-69 

1951 , 

75 

1869-70 

2195 

85 

1870-71 

2508 

113 

1871-72 

3805 


Further Mr. Annet has quoted another 
table from the Reports on the internal trade 
of Bengal. 


District 


Refined Date*palm Sugar 
Exported in 1876-7 


Jessore 

Nuddea 

24-Parganas 


142300 Maunds 
36500 „ 

150600 „ 


Inspite of the crushing competition with 
the factory-produced sugar, the village indus* 
try of -sugar manufacture is still existing 
though on an insignificant scale in Behar and 
U. P. where the sugar factories are in large 
numbers. 

Gur vs. Sugar 

Dietarians opine that consumption of 
Gur is definitely paying to human health more 
than that of sugar. The A. I, V. I. A. has 
rightly sponsored the cause of gur. But 
leaving the dietetic ideology, when one consi¬ 
ders the existing conditions, one cannot over- 
look the fact that sugar has come to stay. 
Even the apostle of village industries and the 
stalwarts of the Association have to accomo¬ 
date sugar in the kitchen. 

The absolute advocating of gur by the 
A. I. V. 1. A. is based on an industro-dietetic 
basis- The idea that the villagers can manu* 
facture only gur and not sugar must have 
influenced the decision. Of course none can 
challenge its dietetic side. But it will be a 
colossal blunder to allow the exploitation of 
the villages by the modern sugar factories and 
foreign'^shgar imports. The extent of the 
exploitation can be toil judged from the 
following figures, for 1935-36 {Indian Sugar 
Industry, 1938 Jfanuai)' * 


m 


4 
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Initial Stock 

Tons # 

(I) In ports 

11189 

(2) In principle land markets 

7994 

(3) With factories ... 

4000 

Production of Sugar 

Tons 

(a) Direct from cane 

932400 

(b) Refined from gur 

47876 

(c) Khand Saries 

125000 

Imports of Sugar by sea 

93800 

Imports of Sugar by sea 
into Kathiawar ports 

45200 

Total Supply 

1263169 


Tons 

Re-export of Sugar by sea 

6206 

Export of Sugar by sea 

449 

Export of Sugar by land 

Closing Stock:— 

35062 

(1) Imports 

23684 

( 2) In principle inland markets 5330 

(3) With factories 

130000 

Total to be deducted 

193336 

Quantity consumed to the 
nearest thousand 

1074000 


Some are likely to be mislead by the bulk 
of the Indian Sugar production in the fore¬ 
going table. Though the sugar production 
is Indian still it is not benefitting our villagers 
as much as village-made sugar would. The 
villagers are required to grow cane for the 
sugar factories. The cane grower is at the 
mercy of the factories. The sufferings of 
our cane growers in Behar and the U. P. 
bear ample testimony to this. We cannot 
also ignore the enormous capital locked up 
in foreign machinery. About twenty crores 
of rupees have been invested in the foreign 
machinery imported for installing the 6ugar 
factories in this country. 

The present Indian Sugar industry entails 
all the unavoidable evils accompanying 
any other centralised large scale industry e.g. 
the textile industry* A handful of money 
magnates or # a few hundred shareholders take 


away the cream of the profits. The claim of 
the industry of having opened employment 
for one lakh of Indians including 2j thousand 
Scientists is perhaps appealing to the city 
dweller. But if one cares to ponder over the 
appalling unemployment of our villagers, the 
said claim looks like a drop in the ocean. 
The avenue is not capable of extention. 
They are crying halt due to over production 
of sugar by the factories. 

Village Made Sugar 

The genuine village made sugar ought 
to be made by the residents of villages on 
their own farms using hand driven machinery 
of Indian make. 

The Two Methods 

(1) Khanchi System:— 

The age old method is to boil cane or 
palm juice in open pans to the required con¬ 
sistency and store the syrup or Rab as it is 
popularly known in big earthen vessels for 
crystallization. On the completion of cryst¬ 
allization, the molasses are drained off by 
making a hole in the bottom of the Rab 
container or putting the crystallized Rab into 
baskets. For bleaching the sugar a water 
weed named Sewar is placed over the top of 
the crystallized Rab. The weed has the 
property of absorbing moisture from the 
atmosphere. After a week a layer of white 
sugar 3-4 inches deep is formed at the top. 
It is scraped and further bleached by sun 
drying. The weed is replaced by fresh one. 
The process is repeated till the Rab in the 
container is exhausted. This is not a his¬ 
toric description. It is followed to this day in 
Behar and U. P. and it is well known practi¬ 
cally all over rural India.: Tons of sugar re. 
quired for the Ramgarh session of the : Indian 
National Congress was produced in Behar 
villages by this method. Of course this pro¬ 
cess is tiresome and uneconomic to some 
extent, though it is a cent percent'village 
industry no doubt. 
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(2) ‘The Centrifuge Process:— 

In modern sugar manufacture the Rab 
is cured i. e. the sugar crystals are separated 
from the molasses by using centrifugal force. 
The centrifugal machines are run by mecha¬ 
nical power. There are also hand driven 
centrifugals. Small quantity of crystallized 
Rab is put in the revolving basket of the 
centrifuge having pourous sides, lined intern¬ 
ally with a thick gauze which serves as a 
strainer. When the crystallized Rab is pour¬ 
ed into the revolving basket, it is thrown 
violently to its sides, nothing remains in the 
bottom, due to centrifugal force, the fluid 
molasses escape through the pores of the 
sides of the basket into the fixed cage of the 
centrifugal and the sugar crystals stick to the 
gauze. Traces of molasses retained by the 
crystals are washed with a spray of lukewarm 
water while in motion. After spraying the 
machine is turned for a while and the basket 
brought to a stand still, the sugar is scraped 
and taken out for sun-drying where it is 
further bleached. The process is repeated as 
before. The molasses can be reboiled into 
gur by adding little fresh juice. 

The Small Centrifuge 

There are several types of hand-driven 
centrifugals for sugar manufacture, made in 
India and abroad. The prices which range 
from Rs. 200/- to Rs. 2000/-, are prohibitive 
considering the investing capacity of our 
impoverished villager either a cane grower or 
a palm tapper. Therefore it was imperative 
to improvise cheaper centrifugals. The big 
hand driven centrifugals require two men at a 
time to turn the machine and also it has to be 
done by shifts. Of course, their curing capa¬ 
city is greater. But it was considered valu¬ 
able for a village manufacturer to have a 

No. 

1 
2 
3 


sirtall machine which can be turned by one 
worker at a time and requiring very little 
mechanical knowledge. The machine was 
modelled on the lines of the hand driven 
spinning wheel, popularly called 1 Charkha \ 
The small hand driven centrifugal was first 
devised by Sjt. S. M. Patel at Calicut in 
1937. It had many defects. He himself 
removed some subsequently and the partially 
improved machine was demonstrated in the 
Khadj and village Industries exhibition at 
Haripura. Till then its revolving basket 
had no bottom discharge. The basket had to 
be taken out every time for removing sugar. 
Then Sjt. Gopalrao Methe of Kolhapur 
improved the machine. The required bottom 
discharge was fitted which increased the work¬ 
ing capacity of the machine. The reformed 
machine was demonstrated at Tripuri and 
Ramgarh Congress Exhibitions. Thorough 
test of the machine could not be undertaken 
for want of necessary provision till now. 
Small scale trials at Kolhapur in 1939 gave 
40 per cent recovery of first sugar from first 
Rab made of cane juice. Sjt. L. C. Gupta, 
Assistant Gur Development Officer, U. P., 
got the following data. 

“ The percentage of sugar on Rab came 
to 50 percent, which is very satisfactory. 
Needless to mention that the recovery 
depends on the quality of Rab (the size and 
quantity of the crystals). Pol of the sugar 
was 93.8. It contained moisture 3.817”. 
Due to war the prices of some requisites of 
the machine went up and an attempt was 
made to substitute cheaper ones. This affe¬ 
cted the revolutions of the machine. Trials 
of such a machine have been recently made 
in a village of the Surat District ( Bombay 
Presidency ). The results are summarised as 
under:— 


Cultivator 

Sjt. Narayan Bhai Desai 
Sjt Maganbhai Desai 
Sjt. Pragjibhai Desai 
Total 


Cane 7uice 
1000 Lbs. 
3500 „ 
2500 


First Rab 
200 Lbs. 
700 „ 
500 


7000 Lbs. -140ofe.bg. 


First Sugar 
76 Lbs. 
280 „ ' 
200 


556 Lbs. 
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The trials had to be taken without toy 
aid from Government or any public institu¬ 
tion. The whole cost being borne by the 
cultivators themselves. Therefore, it was 
not possible to do experimental work for 
increasing the percentage of sugar or Rab. 
But it is gratifying to note that the culti¬ 
vators were satisfied. At least they are con¬ 
vinced of the possibility of making enough 
sugar for home consumption with this 
machine. Moreover according to the # ir cal¬ 
culations it is paying to make first sugar 
from juice and convert the first molasses into 
gur. The molassine gur made was found 
quite marketable. Therefore, if the villagers 
are encouraged to manufacture genuine hand¬ 
made sugar the baffling problem confronting 
the large sugar factories, the disposing off 
annually of 5 lakh tons of molasses, will be 
nipped into bud. 

The small centrifugal is so simple that 
ordinary mechanics in district or taluka town 
can make it. It is not patented. It resem¬ 
bles the spinning wheel and so it can rightly 
be called the sugar wheel. It ought to be 
mentioned that it has some defects still. 
Some may dislike the above tale of this 


sugar-wheel, as unnecessary propaganda 
before the achievement But the very success 
of the machine rests on the public attention 
drawn to it If village minded mechanics 
and sugar technologists or chemists interest 
themselves in the perfection of *this small 
sugar-wheel, it can be made quite possible to 
make the villagers produce enough sugar by 
hand for our country, within few years. In¬ 
spite of the large scale production, investment 
of crores of rupees, and the services of expert 
technologists, the factory sugar industry 
could not have thrived in India, but for the 
protection afforded by tariff walls and enor¬ 
mous sums for research granted by govern¬ 
ment. Then will it be wise to question 
whether hand-made sugar is paying to the 
villager who is denied any of the foregoing 
state aids ? Private institutions in the field 
of village service have not unfortunately yet 
realised the vital potentialities of ruralising 
sugar manufacture which is the second largest 
industry in India, textiles occupying the first 
seat. On the contrary some ardent national 
leaders are inclined to bless the factory sugar 
production which is really repugnant to the 
economic well-being of our villagers. 


CATTLE WELFARE AND THE NEED FOR GRAZING FIELDS 
By Prof. R. Visweshwar Rao, m.a., b.t. 

Vasudco Artr-College, Vardha. 

I T is really regrt table that the most service- ghee and butter etc. which is an important 
able creatures are the most neglected, and food diet of all Indians, rich and poor alike. 
Indian cattle come under this category. Since Cattle-dung is used for manuring farms and 
ninety percent of the people of India depend fields. The only source of power available 
upon agriculture, and cattle form the basis of to the agriculturist whether for agriculture or 
agricultural progress, it is but proper that an transport, or lifting of irrigation water is 
attempt be made to evaluate the place of cattle* bullock. Thus, the prosperity of the Ryot 
welfare in the rural economy of India. Indeed,^ ’ depends upon the improvement in the quality 
our agricultural prosperity entirely depends and usefulness of the cattle. It is unfortunate 
upon the help of the cattle. To the agricultu- that such useful animals are so indifferently 
rist it is his bullocks that should help him to till treated if not callously neglected by the masses 
his soil, his cows and buffaloes supply milk, in rural areas. 



CATTLE WELFARE AND THE NEED FOR GRAZING FIELDS 


Having recognised the value of cattle to 
the rural welfare, it should be noted that 
India possesses one thirds of world's cattle 
population. We have about 67 heads of 
cattle per every hundred acres of cultivated 
area. In Egypt, they have only 25 cattle for 
the same area. Many economists are tempted 
to conclude that the main cause of the deterio¬ 
ration of cattle in this country is that we have 
more cattle than are necessary. The conclu¬ 
sion drawn cannot be a mature one and 
supported by facts, for the problem of improv¬ 
ing cattle has not yet been seriously attempted 
by our people. 

Causes for the present deplorable plight 

To begin with, want of interest of the 
owners towards the welfare of their cattle is 
the root cause of this deterioration so much so 
that the cattle are not being looked after even 
when they get sick. Then comes the lack of 
grazing fields or insufficiency of fodder and 
feeding. The present writer had conducted 
an investigation as to whether the ryots are 
willing to set apart a portion of their land for 
grazing purposes. The investigation disclos¬ 
ed the fact that ninety percent of the ryots 
were not inclined to reserve a portion of the 
land for the grazing of the cattle. Generally, 
for about seven months in the year, the cattle 
are practically left with no fodder. The little 
hay that is stored by the agriculturist is hardly 
enough for five months in the year. In con¬ 
nection with the welfare of cattle, Professor 
Keatings has rightly said, that the problem of 
fodder is of great importance. Rural workers, 
would be doing a real service for the eco¬ 
nomic betterment of the masses by bringing 
home to them that it is in their best interest 
to feed the cattle properly and stock sufficient* 
fodder for the whole of the year. 

Need for grading fields 

It is absolutely essential that those agri¬ 
culturists who can afford to maintain grazing 


fields should do so without any further delay. 
They have to remember, that their starving 
cattle is a liability and a burden on them, 
which if properly fed and kept would be a 
help. What would be our plight if we get no 
food for a day. The condition of starving 
cattle therefore, can easily be imagined. 

If a cultivator with five acres of land for 
cultivation, sets apart 1/3 of an acre for graz¬ 
ing of cattle he will thereby lose say, rupees 
twenty. But his cattle can graze in the field 
to their hearts content. He need not hire 
bullocks for tilling the soil. He need not 
also buy milk or curds or ghee for his family. 
In addition, he can also dispose of surplus 
milk and ghee and make money out of it. The 
writer could convince some of the ryots in 
the West Godavari District of the Madras 
Presidency along these lines that they stand 
to gain and not to lose if they set apart a 
portion of their land as grazing fields. Village 
workers should please carry this propaganda 
in the country-side and bring conviction to 
the masses everywhere. 

It may be, of course, impossible for all 
the Ryots to have grazing fields of their own. 
With a view of securing systematic and pro¬ 
gressive improvement ip grazing and grass 
lands, and the conversion of waste lands into 
useful grazing fields, the Government should 
establish ‘Cattle Grazing’ committees in each 
district. Certain Districts with better grazing 
facilities should be reserved by the Govern¬ 
ment as Dairy Districts and a nominal fee 
may be charged from those owners of cattle 
who make use of such facilities. 

The Problem with Special Reference to the 
Cow 

“To no other animal has mankind owed 
so much, and the debt has been richly repaid 
in India with a veneration, unknown in other 
lands. Sq important a factor has the cow 
proved in India! life and thought, that an 
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exhaustive account of her influence from fhe 
earliest times would form a noteworthy 
chapter in the history of civilization”. 

Dr. A. A. Macdonell, 'History of Sanskrit 
Literature'. 

Having discussed in general, the problem 
of cattle welfare and its importance to Rural 
India, we shall take up the problem of the 
cow and its place in Indian life and thought. 
The cow enormously contributes to our pros¬ 
perity. She has been kept in veneration by 
the Hindus who call it “Lokmata”. Through¬ 
out the ages, she has supplied the people with 
life giving milk and bullocks to cultivate the 
lands to produce corn for food. 

Unfortunately, we don’t get sufficient 
quantities of milk now. This is due to the 
fact that the cow has been neglected. It is 
statistically proved that due to under-nourish¬ 
ment, 198 out of 1000 infants born in this 
country die before they attain the first year. 
With the dawn of the twentieth century, the 
average expectation of life of Indians has de¬ 
creased which is less than twenty-three years, 
whereas, it is more ’ than fifty-two years in 
Western countries. 

In so far as the consumption of milk is 
concerned people in England take i a seer on 
an average, in America li seers, in Sweden £ 
seers and we in India take 1/16 of a seer of 
milk per day on an average. These figures 
are all the more depressing, because we in 
India depend mostly on vegetables and 
vegetarian diet requires to be supplemented 
by plenty of milk, butter and ghee. 

The average consumption of dairy pro¬ 
duce is thus too low when compared with any 
country in the world, • 

Why do we not have enough of Milk 
Supply? 

■ ■ ■ f ~ 


We now come to discuss the causes for 
the deficiency of milk supply. First comes 
the question of indiscriminate slaughter of 
cows when they go dry. Next, is the want 
of supply of stud bulls to improve the breed, 
H. E. The Viceroy, soon after his Assumption 
of office, in 1938 said, “If you would help 
India, help the cultivator and one of the best 
ways to help the cultivator is to improve the 
breed of the cattle all over the country”. 
Further, as has already been pointed out, there 
are no grazing fields set apart by the indivi¬ 
dual ryot or maintained by the Government. 
Manu, the Hindu law-giver ordained that 
every village should have a pasture field. 
Here it may be noted that half of cultivable 
area in England is reserved for grazing pur¬ 
poses. Indian humanity should wake up to 
solve this essential problem of feeding of cattle 
and providing good pasture lands in every 
village. 

Two Ways of Improvement 

The two ways of improving our cows 
are feeding and breeding and it is the second 
which should attract our attention first. Pro¬ 
vision should be made for pedigree and impro¬ 
ved bulls. The livestock can be improved by 
the distribution of pedigree bulls to selected 
areas and such distribution provides a most 
valuable stimulus to improve cattle breed¬ 
ing. So far as feeding is concerned, some 
suggestions have already been offered in the 
foregoing paragraphs. Our Panchayats, 
Municipalities and District Councils should 
set apart a portion of land for grazing pur¬ 
poses. All waste lands should be turned into 
useful grazing and grass lands. 

Cattle play a vital part in rural economy 
and its labour represents the most important 
contribution of livestock to Indian Agricul¬ 
ture. It need not be emphasised, that if we 
help the cattle, we help ourselves towards 
building a prosperous rural India. 
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1 SAW HER 

By H. S. Kaujalgi, b.a., ll. b., (Hubli) 


I had seen* the Sha-Tush or the Ring-Shawl 
at the Karachi Congress-Exhibition in 
1931; but, I had not seen the creator of the 
shawl in her surroundings. I was also curious 
to see the spinning wheel that could spin such 
fine yarn. So, when recently 1 had been to 
Kashmir, I took the first opportunity to visit 
the spinners’ home at Srinagar. For this 
purpose, I had to leave off the much adver¬ 
tised Srinagar of costly house-boats and rich 
flower-gardens. The road to the spinners' 
houses lies through dung-hills of listless poverty 
and ever-facing starvation. 

I took a worker from the Kashmir Branch 
of the All India Spinners’ Association as my 
guide and interpreter, and went to the North¬ 
western part of the city. "We travelled narrow 
and zig-zag lanes lined with mud-walls and 
manure-pits; my guide made enquiries at 
a house and learnt that the women there were 
not spinning at that time. At the next house 
we learnt that the wheels were busy and so we 
entered the house. The guide fore-warned me 
against the low entrance and the uneven steps 
leading to a small room on the first floor. 

The room was barely ten feet by ten feet 
and I saw there five women sitting on 
grass-mats. Two of them were spinning and the 
others were helping either in sorting and com¬ 
bing the wool or in keeping up the tete-a-tete. 
Two children with the dirt of the lane on 
their feet and hands were sitting in the group 
with lean hungry faces. One child was on the 
lap of its mother who was sorting the wool. 

There in the small room, in that dilapi¬ 
dated house, I had the good luck or ill-luck of 
seeing the women that have made Kashmir 
famous* One of the spinners was spinning 
the Pashmina wool and the other was spinning 


the wool used for the Sha-Tush variety of 
shawls. Their spinning wheels were at least 
a century old and must have been once used 
by their great-great grand-mothers. They were 
of the simple kind with four broad spokes on 
each side of the axle. The ends of the spokes 
were rounded so as to form parts of the 
circumference of an imaginary circle. The 
spokes on the two sides of the axle were joined 
by a thin woollen string. The thick spindle 
was supported on spindle-holders made of 
Marsh-grass or Mung-grass. I was simply 
amazed to realise the hoary simplicity of the 
wheel that gave birth to the splendid Pashmina 
shawls and the Sha-Tush. 

The Pashmina wool in its original state 
is profusely mixed with rough wool. With 
great care and application, all these thick and 
rough fibres are removed and used for coarser 
cloth. The fine fibres are then combed before 
spinning. The combing of the wool is done 
with a three-inch wooden-comb fixed perpendi- 
cularly on a stand about 15 inches in height. 

The wool was held in the left hand and 
drawn through the dents of the comb with the 
right hand. Thus the fibres required by both 
the spinners were combed, separated, straight¬ 
ened and made over to the spinners without 
being rolled into slivers. The spinner took 
the wool in her left hand and went on with her 
spinning. The comber applied a few drops 
of oil to her fingers as well as the wool to 
smoothen the combing process. The comb 
and the wheel constituted the whole equip¬ 
ment of the spinners. 

Quite unconscious of their importance in 
the production of the famous Kashmir shawls, 
the spinners were toiling on to earn a bare 
pittance of twomnnas per day. •! longed to 
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talk to them about their work and earn lugs. 
But unfortunately, I could neither speak nor 
understand the spinners' Kashmiri language. 
Still 1 had more than half an hour’s talk with 
them through the interpreter. I could learn 
from the talk that the spinners that spin the 
fine yarn for the Pashmina shawls and the 
Sha-Tush, are chiefly concentrated at Srinagar 
itself. The wool required for these fibres is 
bought and brought by merchants from places 
like Ladak in the Himalayas. For purchasing 
the wool they have to go more than 200* miles 
to the north of Srinagar. The spinners take 
the raw wool from these merchants, sort it and 
spin it for wages. The Kashmir Branch of 
the All India Spinners’ Association has not 
been able to employ all the spinners at 
Srinagar. Consequently the spinners have 
been obliged to depend for their work and 
wages on merchants and middlemen who are 
rarely just to the workers. The daily earnings 
of the spinners may come to two to three 
annas only. Thus with her age-worn crude 
spinning wheel, with her wages always kept 
slender by the middlemen, with her art and 
skill neglected both by the rich and the poor, 
the spinner is sticking on to her wheel; she 
must be really congratulated for trying 
courageously to swim against the current of 
foreign competition and cheap mill-made 
imitations. 

After learning these details» I turned my 
attention to the spinners themselves. In 
common with the general population of 
Kashmir, they were blessed with regular 
features and a fair complexion; but the poverty 
and hunger of generations was writ large on 
the faces of the elderly women; The Pashmina- 
yarn spinner was a woman of about 40. 
It was she that told us about their daily 
earnings and explained to us the economic* 
injustic of our times wherein the middleman 
gets the lion's share of the profits and leaves 


only the bones for the toiler. Her dejectioh 
and despondency were very disheartening. 

The Sha-Tush yarn was being spun by 
a young girl of seventeen. She was bashfully 
engrossed by the fine work that she was doing. 
My unbridled curiosity and minute question¬ 
ing brought a smile even on her face. One 
of the elderly women told me that she was a 
daughter of the family. Of course, she would 
take the wheel with her to her husband’s 
family. W hile I was culling out all these 
details, the girl was smilingly engaged in 
her spinning. Perhaps she was thinking of 
her husband and her new home. I could not 
remove my eyes from her hand that held the 
wool. The fine yarn emanating from her 
delicate fingers, looked like the jet of milk 
spirting from the tapering udder of a cow. 
The dark eyes, the straight nose, the ivory 
complexion and the budding youth of the 
spinning girl, would provide any ambitious 
artist with a model for the queen of Art! But- 
but her clothes! They were very dirty and oily. 

I was on the point of making a fool of myself 
by asking why they did not wash their clothes; 
but luckily in restrained myself. Because the 
same day, in the dusk of the evening, when 
sailing in a small boat on the Chelum, I saw 
people in the river having their cool baths 
after a hot day. Then I saw and remembered 
that mil Ions of Indians can boast of only one 
set of cloth and cannot afford to wash them 
often without inconvenience. 

W hile talking in a high-flown language 
about India’s ancient art and skill, many of us 
forget that they are yet committing the 
unpardonable crime of killing the surviving 
arts by sheer neglect. If our pride and 
patriotism have any back-bone, we must see 
that the artisans that bring glory to India are 
no longer objects of pity to the visitors of 
Kashmir. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE HONEY BEES 

By H. Vishwanathan, Apiarist* 


E ITHER! for material gain or for the sake 
of companionship man undertakes the 
domestication of Animals. Animals, such as 
cattle, sheep, horse, dog, fowl etc. present him 
with more problems of life and help him in 
his own developments in mental faculties as 
well as providing a more comfortable life for 
himself and his family. Insects and their 
near relatives are the most important limiting 
factor to the economic production of the plant 
and animal crops and to the health and happi. 
ness of the human race. And among the in* 
sects, the honey bee comes in as the best little 
friend of man. A boy or girl, who is allowed 
the privilege of growing up with the associa¬ 
tion of these wonderful little daughters of the 
sun should indeed be fortunate for, everything 
he or she wants to learn about the science of 
life* shall find in a colony of bees. Nature is 
most wonderful in little things, in the tiniest 
and least considered of her creatures. If we 
learn how to see and to understand, we shall 
find an epitome of a world in a colony of bees. 
In the vast world of insects there is none 
whose story confronts us with such a prodi¬ 
gious number of astonishing facts as that of 
the bee* In the matter of intelligence this insect 
is the masterpiece of creation, and man him¬ 
self, so proud of his natural gifts, is in a sense 
humiliated by the sight of the interior of a hive. 

The bees have been written about and 
praised times without number by Poets, Phi* 
losophers, Mathematicians and Economists for 
their deligence and indefatigable industry, re¬ 
straint, thrift, co-operation, division of labour, 
divorceless marriage, obedient children, method 
of birth control and self-sacrifice. The hexa¬ 
gonal cells of the honey comb stir the admira¬ 
tion of the mathematicians, while the hum of 
the bee inspires the poets and the philosophers 


to penetrate into the mysteries of life. To the 
epic poets of India, they were the ‘winged 
darlings' of song. In the Vedas they play a 
leading part in the drama of gods and men. 
Around those venerable plants the lotus, the 
co-cotyiut and the mango, in order to concent¬ 
rate them, they wreathe the graceful lines of 
their circling flight. They hover round the 
lips of lovers, enticed thither by a fragrant 
breath, being themselves the accompani¬ 
ment of love songs • like a strain of celestial 
music. Allah, in the Koran, by special com¬ 
mandment, transcribed by the Prophet, bids 
us honour the Bee above all living creatures* 
In the book of Proverbs, it is mentioned, 
“My son, eat thou honey because it is good 
and the honey-comb which is sweet to thy 
taste". In short, next to man the bees have 
been treated in literature. 

Now let us turn to the study of their lives, 
their sociability, their rights and responsibi¬ 
lities. The organisation of a bee colony can be 
compared to that of a state. The honey bees 
are highly social in habits and they live in com* 
munities. A community or a colony of bees 
consists of a mother or a queen which is the 
only fully developed famale, whose sole duty 
is to lay eggs; several thousands of workers 
who are undeveloped females holding supreme 
control in the state and some males called 
drones reduced to the one indispensable office 
of sex. The honey comb consists of numero¬ 
us hexagonal cells made* of thin wax-a pro¬ 
duct obtained from their own body. The 
* cells are arranged one over the ottfir on both 
sides of the comb having a common mid-wall 
and hung from a common support at the top. 
There is an order in the storing up of food 
and bringing db 6f their young^ones. The 
bees store theirIboney in top storeys while 
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the bottom halves are reserved for their young 
ones. They have a well balanced diet in 
pollen and honey, the former being rich nitro¬ 
genous and that latter being 1 carbohydrate, 
both obtained from flowers. Nectar is manu¬ 
factured in the plant by the action of sun 
light and chlorophyl. Through the nectaries 
it is excreted and collected at the base of 
the flowers. Pollen is the golden dust of 
the flowers. It provides the male element 
necessary for the reproduction of the species 
In plants. Plants attract the bees with their 
sweet scented flowers. The green fields, 
extensive and charming landscapes, noble 
plants, pure and sweet atmosphere are their 
real joy. They delight in fragrant and gay 
flowers, rich valleys, pure and sparkling water 
and beautiful sights and experiences. The 
tees are said to be the ‘priests’ among flowers 
as they perform the union of male and female 
and effect the cross-fertilization of flowers. In 
return for their most sacred service the plants 
yield pollen and nectar and feed them. The 
visit of bees to the flowers result in the 
increase of fruit and field crops. The bees 
work day in and day out. Their bodies are 
in a continuous state of activity and they 
themselves are full of vital power. They 
work for the common good, and in their re¬ 
public nothing is allowed to persist that is 
harmful or useless to the general good. They 
have a perfect plan of life in the matter of 
division of labour and the different members 
of a colony perform their allotted duties. All 
the members do not get the same treatment 
with regard to food and shelter. They are 
treated differently according tp the office of 
work they are destined to hold in the com¬ 
munity. Thus the queen whose sole duty is 
to lay eggs is fed with a nutritious diet “Royal 
Jelly” throughout her life. She i$ given a 
spacious cell as nursery quarters allowing . 
every facility for growth-while the workers 
who are highly intelligent and do all the 
Work outside Und iUside the hive such as the 
^onstrUctlou of combs, gathering of nectar, 
pollen, water and propolis, controlling of hive 
temperature gliding th( colony against 


enemies, nursing the grubs, attending on the 
queen, keeping the hive clean etc. get a coarse 
diet “Bee-bread” and restricted quarters to 
grow. in. Both queen and workers are brought 
up from the same kind of eggs laid by the 
queen. The change of treatment during 
larval and pupal stages brings about the 
change in their sex and other responsibilities 
in the colony. The drones which are brought 
up from the unfertilized eggs laid by the 
queen or bogus queens. “Laying workers” are 
treated a little better than the workers, they 
get a mixed diet of Royal Jelly and Bee-bread 
and slightly bigger cradle cells. 

In the colony the queen is all important 
for she is the initiator of the future. She is 
loved and respected most by the rest. She is 
most obedient and her life’s mission is simply 
to scatter life in the waxen cells built by the 
workers. With one mating in her life she 
starts on her maternal mission of depositing 
eggs, the number and the sex of eggs being 
adjusted according to the prosperity of the 
colony and in harmony with the conditions 
outside the hive. Her special function is 
incessantly to increase the population of the 
colony which is constantly reduced by the 
inclemency of the seasons, by exhausting 
labour and untimely death. The work of 
nursing the young ones is done by the workers 
and the queen is left free from the responsi¬ 
bilities of maternal care reducing her activities 
to that of an egg laying machine. The 
workers are greatly attached towards their 
young ones and as a rule they never desert 
the hive in the presence of healthy grubs and 
queen. They place all their hopes in their 
grubs and queen. They protect them with 
their utmost devotion. They work, hard and 
consider that every one of them in the colony 
is a consumer and ought to be a producer as 
well. To thdm individual is nothing, the 
race is everything. Above all, they teach a 
maxim that everything has two sides-a good 
and an evil-and that is well represented by 
their honey at the mouth hnd and the sting at 
the tail end. .... ■ , .. r , 



IMPROVED GHEE MAKING FOR VILLAGES 
By Y. M. Parnerkar 
Seva Gram, Vardha . 


THE profits in the manufacture of Ghee 
* on commercial scale depend to a large 
extent upon the degree of recovering Ghee 
from the butter during the process of Ghee 
boiling. The present investigation was there¬ 
fore undertaken with a view to find a process 
which will yield a higher amount of Ghee and 
reduce the time of boiling and the fuel con¬ 
sumption. In the course of experiment the 
economic condition of the small Ghee maker 
in the villages has always been kept in mind 
and the process has been simplified as far as 
possible. 

The usual method of Ghee making by 
the villagers is to boil the butter in an open 
e'arthen or brass vessel, on a cowdung fire for 
more than an hour until the crackling sound 
ceases and the curds char and precipitate as a 
semi solid mass. It is then taken away from 
the fire and strained through a piece of cloth 


into another vessel and kept in a cool place 
for grain formation. 

In our experiment the butter is melted 
by heating upto 60°c and then transfered to 
a vessel having a small hole at the bottom 
pluged with a bamboo peg, It is then hung 
up in a cool open place over-night. Next 
morning by removing the peg the water and 
a part of curds is drained, as the melted butter 
has solidified by this time. The whole mass 
is then transfered to another container and 
boiled gently to remove the traces of moisture 
and precipitate the remaining casein. From 
this point the process is the same as the 
usual method. 

Comparative trials yielded the following 
results:— 

Table comparing the usual and improved 
method. 


Method 

Butter 

Tolas 

Time to 
boil mts. 

Fuel consum¬ 
ption 

Water and 
curds drained 
off tolas 

Ghee yield 
tolas 

% of Ghee 
to butter 

Usual 

120 

89 

7 

30 

90 

75 

Improved 

120 

26 

3 

15 

100 

88.8 

t 


Note Conclusions 


1 . In both the cases the boiling was 
done on a kerosene stove and the fuel used 
was ordinary kerosene. 

2. The time and fuel in the improved 
method includes that required for first heating. 

3* The quality of final product was 
practically the same, in both the cases. 

4. It was observed that a clear solu¬ 
tion was obtained during draining when the 
atmospheric temperature was low,. 


1 . There is a decided saving of time 
and fuel in the improved method. 

2. By the improved method about 8% 
more Ghee is obtained. 

3 . The method is so simple that it 
could be easily followed even in cottages with* 
out any extra trouble or initial expenses 
except for the vessel with a hole in the bottom. 


It should be pzrferablg brass, well tinned. 





QUESTIONS ON HAND-MADE 

By N. D. 
Adarsh Seva Sangha, 

I have read with great interest the questions 
asked by a rural industrial worker for 
answer on hand paper making industry in 
the March issue of "The Rural India." 

I shall try to place my experience in reply to 
the querries on the basis of experiments we 
have been making at Kala Bhavan, Adarsha 
Seva Sangha, Pohri. 

(l) In order to get good writing paper 
through which writing does not show, we 
should be very careful to avoid the two 
common defects of paper manufacture. 

That while the paper is being lifted, 
uniformity of its surface should be the watch¬ 
word of the vatman. It should also be 
noted that while sizing, no part of the sheet 
should remain unstarched, else writing is 
likely to show through the paper. 

In the former process the sheet is fabri¬ 
cated on a mat or net. While dipping the 
frame vertically into the vat, and turning it 
horizontally in the hands to bring it to the 
surface, the worker is required to give simul¬ 
taneously a shaking motion to and fro. At 
the*same time his thumb must gently be 
tapping the two detachable marginal stripes 
of wood which keep the mould taut. The 
vibration helps the feeting of the fibres in 
the sheet formation. In the latter operation 
if the old way of sizing paper is applied, no 
part of the surface of the sheet is to be left 
without putting a thin even film of starch 
over it. If sizing material is mixed with 
pulp i.e„ if engine sizing is being adopted, 
the soap must be precipitated on the fibre, so 
that each fibre may# become enveloped in 
Aluminium Rosinate—a water - insoluble 


PAPER MAKING ANSWERED 

Trivedi, 

Pohri, (Gwalior). • 

substance so that the paper may not absorb 
water and smudge like blotting paper while 
writing. 

It will also be advisable if the sheet is 
slightly thicker. 

(2) and (3) in order to avoid shining 
surface of the paper and laborious job of 
glazing with a hard smooth stone suitably 
embedded in a wooden handle, the sized paper 
should be polished with the Washerman’s 
iron. A wet piece of cloth is to be spread 
over the sheet of the paper and it should be 
ironed exactly the same way as the washer¬ 
man does it on a cloth. 

A glazing roller invented by the Khadi 
Pratishthan, Sodepur, (Bengal) can also 
serve the purpose. Since it costs Rs. 80 or 
so, it is better if six or seven workers com¬ 
bine and have a central Glazer when the 
keeper of the machine would charge his 
dues. This can be done on co-operative 
basis or it can be given as a piece job. 

(4) The materials from which paper 
can be manufactured mainly are:—rags, 
gunnybags, sanhemp, kans and various 
other grasses, straw—wheat, rice and pasari 
etc., stalk—linseed, cotton, bhindi etc. 
leaves—cocoanut and date palms etc. bark— 
palas, plaintain, madar, khajati, agiya, senhta 
and chirhol., Jute, old fish nets, red Ambari, 
bamboo, Munj, salai wood, Ramban, waste 
paper, used mats, broken bamboo baskets, 
waste cotton, useless thatches of grass etc. 
As a rule any fibrous material can be re¬ 
duced into pulp. The utility of the material 
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depends upon the percentage of the pulp 
obtained therefrom. The following is the 
percentage of the pulp obtained from the 
different kinds of materials— 

1. Cotton, Sanhemp and waste paper 
etc. 80% to 90%. 

2. Bark of plantain and Ramban etc. 
50% to 60%. 

3. Bamboo and Munj etc. 45% to 50%. 

4. Kans, Paddy husk, leaves and stalk 
etc. 30% to 40%. 

Manufactured paper can be divided into 
two sections (a) printing and writing paper 
(b) blotting paper, cover paper, card-boards 
and file paper etc. To manufacture the first 
kind of paper, noncellulose matter is to be 
removed as much as possible. Bamboo, kans 
grass, straw of rice, waste paper and cotton 
rags etc. form the raw materials from which 
the writing paper can be prepared. As for 
th’e second kind of paper, any fibrous material 
can be used. 

(5) In order to convert waste paper 
into pulp, it is cut into pieces and put into a 
vat and soaked into water for about two days. 
The pieces are then put into a small tub and 
trampled under feet till they are pulped. The 
pulp is then washed, bleached, again washed 
and transferred into another vat and suspended 
in large quantity of water. The suspension is 
allowed to pass over a frame consisting of a 
mould and the water is drained off. The 
suspended particles of pulp form themselves 
into a thin uniform film, which when removed 
from the frame and pasted on a smooth wall 
to dry, forms itself into a rough paper. The 
paper is then sized, glazed and finally cut to 
the required size and is ready for use. 

The process of converting straw of paddy 
or kans grass is just like that of the waste 
paper except that in addition, the material is 
boiled before trampling. The grass is boiled 
in an open mouthed drum with 8% of its 


(gr&ss) weight of caustic soda. The charge 
is taken out drained and washed. The wash* 
ed charge is again put into the open drum 
for briskly boiling for 3 to 4 hours with a 
fresh amount of caustic soda, equal to 8% of 
the weight of the straw originally boiled. 
Then the charge is fit for trampling and other 
operations are similar to those of the waste 
paper. 

So far as bamboo, cotton rags, sanhemp 
and other materials are concerned, the 
material should be first freed from dirt. It 
is then cut into pieces or splints and then 
boiled with water to remove starches. After 
washing, the material is treated with alkalies 
to remove the residual noncellulose matter 
and then passed on to the stamping lever 
(Dhenki) where it is beaten till the individual 
fibres separate out. During the chemical 
treatment the container should be closed, 
otherwise the cellulose may lose some of its 
desirable qualities. The pulpy mass is then 
washed and bleached. Towards the end, it 
is better to give a soaping* to the pulp. Other 
operations are the same as mentioned above 
in the case of the waste paper. In order to 
avoid laborious operation of Dhenki, 
Digesters invented by the Khadi Pratishthan, 
Sodepur, may be safely used. 

(6) For detailed information about 
the treatment of some of these materials I 
would suggest the esteemed worker to go 
through a series of articles on Hand-Made 
Paper published by Babu Satishchandra Das 
Gupta, in “ The Rashtravani ” — 22nd 
January 1939 to 31st August 1939 and also 
8th August, the report on Paper Making as 
a Cottage Industry submitted by the 
A.I.V.I.A., Wardha, to the Government of 
the Central Provinces and Berar and an 
article on “ Manufacture of Hand-made 
Paper ” in “The Rural India **—October 
1939. I • . 
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MANUFACTURE OF LACQUERWARE TOYS IN MYSORE 
: By V. A. Hannan 
(Mysore) 


I P one has a keen eye to look into the 
export and import figures of the toy trade 
of India, he will certainly realise the import¬ 
ance of this industry. It is estimated at least 
35 lakhs of rupees worth of toys are imported 
annually into this country while the export is 
only 24 lakhs. Wood, metal and clay are 
the principle raw materials of this industry, 
to which Celluloid and 'other Chemical pro¬ 
ducts are being slowly added. Lac dyed 
wooden toys are liked not only in this country 
but also in the West. At present Russia 
exports these to England. In India, the race 
of hand turner is dying out for want of 
encouragement. Soft long grained wood is 
required for these toys. 4 ‘The nice ties of 
subtly turning coloured shellac around the 
wooden pattern require master strokes of hand 
over the turning instrument.” The dyeing on 
the wood is particularly Indian and not suita¬ 
ble for mass production. It is essentially a 
product of the cottage industry. 

The manufacture of wooden lac toys in 
Mysore is not of recent origin. The famous 
place for these toys is, Channapatna which is 
on the Bangalore-Mysore road. It is one of 
the main cottage industries of the majority of 
people who reside there. After starting of 
the industrial schools by the Government of 
Mysore in different districts, this industry is 
gradually gaining in popularity throughout 
the state. 

The raw material required for the manu¬ 
facture of these articles is soft grained white 
wood. The HaU wood wjjich is best suited 
for the manufacture of fycquerware toys is 


found in plenty in the forests of Mysore 
state, specially in Channapatna, Magadi, 
Closepet and Kankanhalli taluks. This tree 
has a circumference of about 2 to 24 feet and 
rarely grows straight. This is the reason 
why, it is rather difficult to find an article or 
toy having a diameter more than 6 or 7 
inches. The wood is suitable for using in 
lathes and only round shaped articles are 
manufactured. People do not fell this tree 
during moonlight, for it is found that after a 
time the wood gets decayed. This wood has 
become popular among the craftsmen mainly 
on account of its colour and its soft grains, 
which facilitates while working in lathes. 

Process of drying Hale Wood 
Only well dried seasoned wood is used 
in the manufacture of these articles. So 
much so, utmost care is taken to see that the 
raw material used is properly dried. The 
tree after it is cut, *bark is removed and kept 
in a well ventilated room for two or three 
years. It is only after this long period that 
it is useful. Every care is taken to see that 
too much of sun’s rays or too much of wind 
is not allowed inside the room, for the wood 
is liable to crack. Well dried up wood not 
only takes very good colour and polish but 
also facilitates easy work while turing in 
lathes. But it is rare that people use well 
dried wood because people engaged in the 
industry cannot afford to stock the raw 
materiel in godowns for two to three years. 
The articles manufactured are rarely without 
any flaw. The industry for some time pas 
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was mainly confined to a particular sect but 
of late students who passed out from the 
Industrial Schools have taken up this work 
in increasing numbers. 

According to the present rate of 
consumption the forest department fears that 
in course of time there may not be any 
adequate supply of Hale wood. As a substi¬ 
tute, some other varieties of jungle wood are 
introduced. All these have similar qualities 
of Hale and more over found in large 
quantities in the forests of Mysore. Eegi , 
Thapasi , Hoovarasi, Beeti and Ethiga are 
some of the jungle varieties that are introduced 
of late. Of these Eegi is the best but it is a 
bit harder, so it is found somewhat difficult 
during the course of preparing these articles. 
Drying these varieties is very easy, one need 
not take so much care and time as Hale wood. 

Process of Manufacture 

The wood after it is turned in the lathe 
gets a round shape. It is then further 
smoothened with the aid of sand paper and 
coloured. The colouring process is not 
difficult but polishing is a special process by 
itself. Polishing is done with the aid of the 
palm leaf. It is only well trained and 
dextrous hand that can give an uniform 
polish and tint. It is even possible to give 
two or three shades of colour' to the same 
article. This is what is known as shaded 
article. Of late the demand for these articles 
is very great and the prices of these articles 


are also considerably higher than the ordinary 
ones. Some intelligent craftsmen even paint 
scenes, animals, flowers, birds and images of 
gods etc., on the wooden plates and give the 
shade of the colour required. This is more 
costlier than the shaded articles and it is 
purchased by people to be displayed in their 
drawing rooms. The latest craze is to insert 
photographs on these articles. 

The most important lacquerware articles 
that are manufactured in Mysore at present 
are different kinds of toys, Electric lamp- 
stand, wooden plates, Ink stand, Sandal stick 
cases, Pen-holders, Rulers, Tops etc. 

After all the capital required for this 
industry is not much. The industry can be 
recommended for the villagers who idle away 
their spare time during the agricultural off 
seasons. A man can easily make a rupee or 
two per day for the labour bestowed. Of 
late the Government are showing some 
concessions in order to develop this industry 
in the way of finance, tools, power etc. 

Capital required for the manufacture of 
Lacquerware articles on a cottage industry 
basis:- 

Building Rs. 10—0—0 

Chisel, Saw, Small Hand 
lathe etc. „ 50—0—0 

Wood, Lac, Palm 

Leaves etc. „ 40—0-^0 


Rs 100—0—0 



CHURCH and land 

By Ralph Coward 


I F human life on earth is regarded as a reli¬ 
gious exercise then the earth is the 
exercise book: in its pages we shall see 
evidence of man’s progress, or otherwise. 
Where man writes with his own hand on the 
soil, there is recorded the measure of his 
integrity, the sum of his honesty. 

Readers of the “ N. E. W. ” will be fami¬ 
liar with that licentious, irresponsible beha¬ 
viour known as the rape of the earth. They 
will also know that it is of more than just 
agricultural or horticultural significance. We 
must realise the difference between the service 
of the soil and mere food production. 

Whether a man is using the latest in 
tractors ora primitive hoe, greater understand¬ 
ing and care, a deeper interest, a real concern 
supported by skill and honest endeavour are 
required of him. In so far as higher pay 
encourages this, so far will it meet our present 
need. This is true of every craft on which 
human qualities leave their mark. It is the 
religious values of life and living which have 
been exploited and raped and the whole earth, 
the soil itself, bears witness to the fact. 

Present political circumstances may 
compel us to food production, but we need a 
religion to lead us out to serve the soil. The 
Church has a regard for civil law and order 
where it is good and just, but how long will it 
disregard the neglect of natural law and order? 

Mr. C. Alma Baker, in a small book 
called “ Peace with the Soil or The World 
Power of Agriculture, ” which he distributes 
free to all who ask for it, brings a long and 
world-wide experience to bear on the subject. 
He tells us we cannot have peace until we 
make our peace with the soil nor have health 
until the soil is healthy. “ Where the soil 
decays the people decay with it. ” on p: 25, 
" the^ituation is so tragic that one is impelled 
to ask whether our lands have been in the 
hands of our own people or in the hands of 
our deadly enemies. " This writer’s wide agri¬ 
cultural and scientific knowledge support both 
his pleadings and his proposition. 

Such a book g&nnot* be apathetically 
passed over by anyone wife has a sense of 


responsibility. If we no longer possess a 
spiritual authority that will pronounce judg¬ 
ment, then we must find a seculkr authority 
which will co-ordinate the material and the 
spiritual, which will work and pray “ Thy 
will be done, in earthly things as well as in 
heavenly. ” Some members of the Church are 
already keenly aware of this challenge. In 
“ The Church and the Rural Community ”* 
by the Rev. J. V. Langmead Casserley, we 
have all the main facts marshalled—the decline 
of agriculture in favour of foreign markets and 
urbanites, the invasion of urbanism, the spiri¬ 
tual loss and “ irreligion, ” the ecclesiastical 
difficulties, misleading political economics, the 
new conception of money, marketing acts, and 
so on. Everything is set down and in good 
order. I only wish the writer had been 
stronger and bolder in his conclusions and 
recommendations. 

The spirit of community is now very 
weak even in the remotest country parish. 
The disintegrating effects of modern transport 
and communications have been too strong for 
local fellowship, and the ends and the inte¬ 
rests of the whole earth are on our doorsteps 
to play with. Much of the population of the 
countryside is retired from the city but not 
from city interests. 

I believe our ecclesiastical leaders could 
do much to meet the challenge. Many village 
rectories are fine and capacious buildings, now 
insufficiently employed. They are well fitted 
to be used as centres for small communities 
who would accept full religious responsibility 
for the food they consumed by growing it on 
their own soil. It is even conceivable that 
Harvest Festivals could become genuine 
thanksgivings instead of the slightly blasphe¬ 
mous proceeding of offering to God something 
which has been looted from distant parts by 
devious financial-economic processes- Such 
places could be Rural Theological Colleges or 
Religious Agricultural Colleges, around which 
both the Rural Community and the Church 
might recover sanity and strength. 

* Church Literature Association. Price Is.Od. 

—The New English Weekly . 
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Agricultural Activities 

^URING the month the peasants at the 
Centres remained busy in harvesting 


Arhar and Jwar crops and in crushing sugar¬ 
cane for making Gur. This year the income 
from the sugar-cane crop at Rairu Centre is 
very low as compared to the preceding one. 
During the last year sugarcane crop at Rairu 
occupied an area of 40 bighas of land, yielding 
Gur 259 Mds. 10 Seers worth Rs. 2128-5-4. 
This year the area of sugarcane cultivation 
is only 15 bighas and yielded Gur only 60 
Mds. fetching price of Rs. 355/-. The pro¬ 
duction of Gur stands at 19% of the produc¬ 
tion of the last year. This reduction in the 
sugarcane area and consequent poor produc¬ 
tion is due to less irrigational facilities as 
compared to the last year. Inspite of all 
requests and representatidns made by the 
people to the Government authorities they 
could not get sufficient water for irrigating 
their sugarcane crops from Tighara Dam. 
We hope, the Minister for Rural Welfare and 
Local Self Government, who has recently 
paid a visit to the centre, will seriously 
consider this problem of huge loss to the poor 
cultivators and manage to sanction an amount 
for building the two badly damaged tanks at 
Rairu, a reference of which has already been 
made in our report appeared in the October 
1940 issue of M The Rural India 

The income from Jwar and sugarcane 
crop was recorded by the workers at their 
respective centres. Recording of income and 
expenditure of Kharif crops and the expendi¬ 


ture on Rabi crops at Galthuni, Pura and 
Lengara* villages which have recently been 
joined to our Chharach centre in December 
1940 has been completed during this month. 

As in the preceding year and so too in 
the present year Chharach centre could not 
sow the full cultivating area of Rabi crops for 
the scarcity of rains. At one of the meetings 
of the central Gram Sudharak Sabha during 
this month they have passed a resolution to 
request the Samsthan of Shrimant Sardar Col. 
Raj. Rajendra M. N. Shitole, to solve the 
problem of irrigation by constructing a tank 
to the east of Chharach. This tank, which 
it is estimated will cost about Rs. 15000/- to 
the samsthan will bring into cultivation 1000 
bighas of fresh land, the annual revenue of 
which will be about Rs. 3000/- according to 
the present rates of assessment and the whole 
of invested amount is likely to be recovered in 
the course of next 10 years. Indirectly through 
percolation it will provide water to all Chha¬ 
rach wells which go dry as early as December 
or January now. It will immensely help in 
improving the condition of cattle of Chharach, 
Lengara, Pura, Galthuni, Kadhawani, and 
Gadhala villages. Since there are no pasture 
lands near river Kuno, which flows to the 
west of Chharach the cattle therefore go for 
grazing to the east side. The construction of 
this tank will help in avoiding famine con¬ 
ditions which are so frequent in this area as 
the land being Kachhar requires more water 
for irrigation thattthe adjoining areas of Mar 
land. ^ * 


m 
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Collection of Seeds Store. * 

Last year we started the seeds-store at 
our Deori Centre. About 25 Mds. of Jwar 
was contributed to this seeds-store by all the 
seven villages of the centre contributing 5 
seers of Jwar per plough. To this 24 Mds* 
24 Seers of Jwar was added by the Adarsh 
Seva Sari&h. It was distributed on “sawaya” 
system to the poor peasants in the month of 
July 1940. This being the harvesting season 
of Jwar, we commenced to realise the grain 
from the peasants. Of the grain so lent about 
50 maunds have already been realised and it is 
hoped by the end of next month the remaining 
11 maunds 10 seers of Jwar will also be realised 
thus bringing our seeds-store to 61 Mds. 10 
seers. Last year while starting the seeds 
store it was with great difficulty that we could 
collect 5 seers of corn per plough. This year 
it is hoped when the peasants have seen that 
they had to pay 2 Mds. 20 seers to the village 
Sahukars for one maund of Jwar borrowed 
in the preceding year, whereas those who had 
borrowed from the seeds-store paid only 1 
Md. 10 Seers i. e. 100% less, they will con¬ 
tribute more liberally to the seeds store, which 
is their own. 

1. Thakur Meharwan Singhji Galthuni 

2. Seth. Prabhulalji Chharach 

3. Sjt. Shiv Kumar Dikshit 

4. Sjt. Shyamlalji Bhargav 

5. Sjt. Gopal Zamidar 

6. Sjt. Kishanlal Awasthi 

7. Shri. Deolal Kachhi 

8. Sjt. Bhagwanlal Zamidar 

9- Seth. Sookha Ramji 

10. Tha. Pitam Singhji Zamidar 

11. Shri. Moola Zamidar 

Cattle Breeding: 

Propaganda was carried on in all the 
villages of the centres to universalise Kutti- 
system. As a result, the people have bought 
one chaff cutter at the Chharach centre and 
they have begun to give W.tti from Karbi, 
to their ca*ttle. At Rairu Centre Kutti from 


It is estimated in the course of next 
five years the seeds-store will have a 9tock 
of about 500 Mds. of grain to meet the 
requirements of the villagers, who thereby 
will be saved of the exploitation of the 
Sahukars. 1 

Gram Sudharak Sabhas: 

There were six meetings of the Gram 
Sudharak Sabhas held at our Centres during 
this month. Of the many decisions taken 
the following need special mention:— 

“We, the members of the Gram Sudharak 
Sabha, Kankra, do hereby pledge that within 
a year, we will prepare all necessary cloth for 
our village and as a first step to it within the 
first two months all the male-members of the 
village will have their Kurtas and Salukas 
of Khadi prepared by themselves.” 

At the Chharach centre the members of 
the Gram Sudharak Sabha framed the budget 
of Rs. 400/-which grant they have got for the 
centre from the Samsthan of Shrimant Sardar 
Col. Raj Rajendra M. N. Shitole, the 
Master of the Jagir. At this centre the 
annual election of the members of the Gram 
Sudharak Sabha was held on the 4 th Febru¬ 
ary 1941, with the following result:— 

... President. 

... Vice-President 

... Secretary. 

... .»• ... Asstt. Secy. . 

Chharach Member. 

*■* a a 

**• a a 

Galthuni Member. 

>* ii 

... ••• Lengara „ 

Pura „ 

peas was given to the milch cattle which has 
shown satisfactory results in the increase of 
milk supply at the centre. The milk yield 
in the villages connected with the centres 
was 450 Mds. 19 Seers from 892 Milch 
Cattle. The workers at the Chharach Centre 
recorded the milk yield of the newly connected 
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villages—Galthuni, Para and Lengara—to 
the centre from July 1940 to February 1941. 

Special: 

Congratulatory resolutions were sent 
to His Highness the Maharaja Scindia Alijah 
Bahadur, Gwalior, on the auspicious occasion 
of his wedding ceremony on the 21st February 
1941, from different Gram Sudharak Sabhas 
of our centres for which we have received 
messages of appreciation from His Highness. 
General: 

This being a marriage season, an inten¬ 
sive propaganda was carried on in the villages 
to curtail expenditure on these social func¬ 
tions, which of course, had a desired effect. 
Expenditure on marriages and mritu-bhoj 
( death ceremonies) was recorded. Regular 
religious discourses were held at all the centres 
and were attended to by 2271 people: 1038 
people took advantage of the village circulat¬ 
ing libraries. Public health on the whole 


remained satisfactory during the month. Only 
136 patients were medically treated for ordi¬ 
nary ailments. 

Great stress was laid on the self suffi¬ 
ciency of cloth. 4 Mds. and 4 Seers of cotton 
was ginned. 26 Spinning Wheels remained 
plying at Barkhera village throughout the 
month. The Kisan Chakra (Spinning 
Wheel) was prepared by Prabhu Luhar of 
Macha on the model of Wardha and.the price 
of which is comparatively lower than what it 
is at Wardha. 

Childrens’ classes were regularly conduct¬ 
ed at all centres. Their average attendance 
being 45:41 but the adult classes could not 
be run satisfactory owing to the heavy pressure 
of census work on our workers. 

R. L. Dikshit, 

Sachtv , Gram Sudhar Vibhag, 
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Khadi Production Centre 

With the growth of our industrial activi¬ 
ties it has been found inconvenient to run the 
production department and the sale Bhandar 
together, hence from January 1941 the pro¬ 
duction section of the Centre has been separa¬ 
ted from the sale department. Henceforth 
the production department will only produce 
Khadi, and the finished Khadi will be pur¬ 
chased by the sale department. 

The production centre besides its produc¬ 
tion of 364 square yards Khadi could make 
118 sq. yards of Khadi for those farmers who 
have resolved to make themselves self support¬ 
ing in cloth. Sale figure for the month under 
report stood at Rb. 200*10*9. 

With the increasing demand for Khadi, 
opening of a new centre has become essential. 


Some villages were visited by the workers for 
the same purpose and it is hoped, next month 
we would be able to open another spinning 
centre. 

It is gratifying to note that the Samsthan 
of Raj Rajendra Col. M. N. Shitole has given 
a further order to supply 170 yds. of Dossooti 
Khadi and 14 complete dresses for the Pohri 
Police and a number of bed-sheets and 
curtains. 

The yarn produced during the month was 
207 lbs. of 8 to 65 counts worth Rs. 105/-. 

Hand-Made-Paper Industry 

Bamboo and waste-paper were the raw 
materials mainly experimented during the 
month. The mistaire of the both proved to 
be very fine for wAing paper. 
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The five year scheme for industry In the 
Jagir submitted to the Samsthan, has been 
kindly sanctioned by Shrimant Col. Raj 
Rajendra M. N. Shitole and the estimate of 
Rs. 5400/- for erecting or building for the 
industry is also granted. It is hoped that 
within two months we will have sufficient 
accommodation to carry on the programme as 
laid down in our scheme for the year. 

The Samsthan of Col. Raj Rajendra 
M. N. Shitole is to be particularly, thanked 
for having ordered Pohri Tehsil to use our all 
available hand-made- paper in all the depart¬ 
ments. 

The total production of the month was 
1200 big envelopes, 735 fine writing paper 
335 sheets of ordinary paper. 


Hand-Made-Match Industry 

Rs. 400/- were granted from the Sams¬ 
than to carry on the Match industry as a 
cottage industry. 

During the month 3 gross | and 7 dozen 
of match boxes were manufactured. The 
main defect with our matches was that the 
splints were rather thinner. We tried to 
remove this defect and the same has been 
considerably removed. 

In order to reduce the price of the match 
we used ordinary newspaper for inner reels. 

N. D. Trivedi, 

Sachiv , Kala Bhawan , 
Adarsh Seva Sangha , 
Pohri . Gwalior . 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME CENTRE 

HUDLI. Dt. BELGAUM. 


A Short Summary of Work 

Hudli, Dt. Belgaum has been for the last 
decade or so a busy centre of many a con¬ 
structive activities under the guidance of Sjt. 
Gangadharrao Deshpande. The work and 
the experience of the workers has seen the 
press only occasionally; for, publicity has been 
generally avoided on purpose. Those acti¬ 
vities which in course of time took shape and 
became self-supporting were organised into 
separate departments and to that extent their 
responsibility divided. Readers will have an 
adequate idea of the work and the manner it 
is done at Hudli from the following:— 

Tarun Sangh 

On behalf of the constructive Programme 
Centre, a programme of cleaning and sweep¬ 
ing the village once or twice a week regularly 
was carried out for some months to keep the 
village in perfect sanitary condition. Some 
"youths of the village began taking part m the 
work and they worked faiity for a long period. 
But a stage arrived wheiF people themselves 


cleaned the foreyards of their houses even 
before the youths went to their houses for 
cleaning. Many dunghills were, by the appro¬ 
val of the people, shifted to the outskirts of 
the village. The streets were paved with stone 
slabs by the direct help and labour of the villa¬ 
gers. A well, the foundation stone of which 
was laid by Gandhiji, at the time of Gandhi 
Seva Sangh Conference, was sunk by the 
united and organised help of the villagers. 
Another well for Harijans was likewise built, 
people contributing in labour and money. As 
the outcome of this experiment, consequently 
an organization came to be formed with such 
youths as its members who had displayed 
interest and aptitude for social work and was 
named Tarun Sangh. This Sangh has been 
doing splendid work to promote the well being 
of its members, by self-introspection and 
undertaking works of public utility and social 
service. The Sangh has a constitution and 
bye-laws. 


m 



RURAL DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 


Adult and Primary Education 

For some time past, even before the 
Congress Ministers took the seals of office, 
there has been going on in Hudli an experi¬ 
ment in national primary education. Mr. 
Vadvi, after many experiments, has been able 
to invent a scheme of ‘Swift Literacy Drive’ 
and some Kannad text books have been 
published. Out of this experiment emerged 
many trained teachers. Since the field 
was ready, the Congress Govt, gave first 
preference to Hudli to conduct the govern¬ 
mental experiment of Adult Education. 
Naturally the C. P. C. placed all its help at 
the disposal of the Congress Govt. The 
Govt, in return released a vast field to this 
centre for carrying these experiments. No 
wonder if Wardha scheme was introduced 
here. Many workers are spread over in the 
adjoining villages who are doing this work. 

Berad Seva Mandal 

A large population of this Berad com¬ 
munity is to be found in Hudli and the sur¬ 
rounding villages. The means of their 
maintenance is manual labour. Whenever 
that was not available, they had recourse to 
loot and decoity for their livelihood. Much 
work was turned out by the newly established 
primary schools by educating them and purg¬ 
ing them of their vices. ‘A Berad Seva Mandal’ 
has now been set up and jwarry grain is 
distributed among this backward community 
on lending system. The purpose of setting 
up of this as separate department is to organize 
and educate this community. The experiment 
is now tried in eleven villages. 

Charmalaya 

Constructive programme in Hudli began 
with service of the Harijan. Most of the 
students who were attending the school con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Vadvi were Harijans. Ganga- 
ppa Yankanmardi, unmindful of the protest 
and dis-affection of the Lingayat Community, 
bore the torch of Harijan Education, and thus 


helped the cause of the removal of untoucha- 
bility by setting his own example. The 
school was run for some time by Timmappa 
Nayak, a devoted servant of the Karwar 
District. In due course, many boys of other 
communities joined the school. Owing to the 
relentless efforts that have been put in for the 
last 12 years, untouchability in Hudli has 
been liquidated to a large extent, and it did not 
fail to have its repurcussions on the surround¬ 
ing villages. The idea of Charmalaya was 
born of the desire of service of the Harijans. 
The Charmalaya owes its birth to an unexpect¬ 
ed donation of Rs. 500/-. 

After having conducted *the work of the 
Charmalaya for some time on behalf of the 
C. P. C. the management has now been trans¬ 
ferred to four deserving Harijan families. It 
can be said now that the Charmalaya is now 
entirely managed by the Harijans themselves 
though formally Mr. Vadvi supervises it on 
behalf of the C. P. C The Harijans are 
supplying the leather in response to the 
demand on cash basis and they are held re¬ 
sponsible for the sum invested-in the concern. 
In this manner all the profit goes to the 
pockets of the Harijans and the risk of loss 
has declined to a large extent. 

Vi jay Vyayam Shala 

On behalf of the C. P. C. a band of 25 
youths was sent to be trained in the ‘Ambabai 
Talim’ at Miraj. Their training was utilised 
to impart physical education by opening phy¬ 
sical Education Centres in the District, and by 
raising a volunteer corps, with the help of such 
trained. Many such branches were opened in 
the district. A similar experiment was made 
in Hudli and a batch of 80 volunteers was 
trained. Vijay Vyayam Shala was founded 
to train this batch in physical education. It 
was decided later on to make this an all 
Karnatak Centre and with that* view, an 
elaborate two storied building has been erected. 
This is an attempt to use the basis of physi¬ 
cal education ijntres to train up youths in con- 
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struct! ve national service and to that end 
Vijay Vy&y&m Shala will work and therefore 
it will function as a separate department. 

Udyoga Mandir 

Contact with the youths of the village 
was established by the above mentioned and 
other activities. But the boys are not able to 
devote all their time to national work after 
they had to shoulder the responsibility of their 
household affairs. In order to solve the pro¬ 
blem of their maintenace, two boys were, sent 
to outside places to learn horn and cane work. 
One boy has been trained at Karwar in making 
horn buttons and sticks. In this manner the 
idea is gathering weight and a sum of Rs. 200/- 
has been invested in the scheme. This also 
will function as a separate department by the 
inclusion of promising and deserving students. 

Khaddar Production Centre 
Some workers of the C. P. C. got khadi, 
spun and woven by the women and men of 
the adjoining villages. They borrowed free 
interest money from such Khaddar loving 


people as Messrs. Yalgi, Nacayamao Joshi, 
Gajananrao Deshpande and Bhaskartao Kale. 
After this worked smoothly for some time and 
did the work of the well organized production 
centre, the management has now been entrust¬ 
ed to the Karnatak Branch of the A. I. S. A. 
and the sum invested was returned to the 
lenders. At present this centre is working 
under the management of the A. I. S. A. and 
there are ( 1200 ) women and some men spin¬ 
ning the yarn and ( 20) weavers to weave it 
into cloth. 

Medicine 

A small sized dispensary has also been 
opened to treat ordinary diseases in the village 
of Hudli and people of adjoining villages are 
also benifitted by it. 

Besides these activities, the workers in 
this Constuctive Programme Centre take part 
in Hindi Prachear and the Congress work, to 
the best of their abilities. Petty quarrels are 
disposed of by the village Panchayat set up 
by the village people and a government 
Panchayat also is being shortly introduced. 

—Pandlikji Katagode 


RURAL UPLIFT WORK IN NADIA AND JESSORG DISTRICTS ( Bengal) 


Reports on Rural reconstruction from 
the districts of Nadia and jessore for the 
months of November and December indicate 
a steady progress. 

In Nadia District Pallimangal Samities 
and Anti malarial Societies have done good 
work in clearing jungles, constructing roads, 
distribution of quinine and kerosinisation of 
mosquito breeding places in certain areas of 
the district The clearance of water-hyacinth 
was taken up in Ranaghat Subdivision by 
the Presidents of Union Boards and at Simu- 
lerjola in Kushtia Sub-division an area of 
about 10 bighas was cleared of the pest with 
the help of the local volunteers. Villagers 
voluntarily co-operated in removing water- 
hyacinth from their respective Mials and dobas. 
Other rural reconstruction a^ .vities such as 


spread of adult education were pushed through 
by local workers in all thanas of the Sadar 
Subdivision. One Union board dispensary 
was opened in Hatosh Haripur Union Board 
in Kushtia Subdivision through the efforts of 
the local people. Timely medical relief given 
by the Sanitary Inspectors and local doctors 
of Union Boards and village dispensaries 
checked the spread of cholera epidemic in 
some parts of Ranaghat Subdivision. 

The programme of the Pallimangal 
Samities which consists of jungle cutting, 
road repairing and also of instruction to 
adults was put into effect throughout the 
district of Jessore. An intensive drive for 
eradication of water-hyacinth has been started 
and it is hoped that the district will be rid of 
the pest very soon. The District Magistrate 
personally worked with the villagers in dear- 
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inga khol and addressed Fallimangal worked Wdl^dlHidili 4 d<dibiii very uiefnl it&k fclfti 
in Naraii Subdivision on rural reconstruction, district A new road was constructed entirely 
Three more village uplift Societies have been by voluntary labour in Palla Union Board in 
set up in Naraii Subdivision The National Bongaon Subdivision 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, SINGHBHUM (Bihar) 


On December 10th, 1940, a girl school 
was opened at Jorapokhar by Mrs. Nila Roy 
wife of Mr. Sudhir Kumar Roy, the District 
Inspector, Rural Development Department, 
Singhbhum. Since Mr. Roy has joined the 
centre the village uplift activities of this area 
are showing an all round progress and within 
the short period of three months the following 
activities were undertaken in Jorapokhar 
area:— 

(1) Repairing Roads:—Five new roads 
are constructed in the Jorapokhar 
village and 4 in Ukumatkam. 

(2) Four wells are dug in Jorapokhar 
village. 

(3) Mass-Literacy Centres;-Four mass 
literacy centres are already started 


and it is settled that within the month 
of March 1941, 30 centres must be 

, opened in intensive area. 

(4) One village park has been establi¬ 
shed. 

(5) Plantation:-40 Mango trees have 
been planted in Jorapokhar. 

(6) A Cottage Industry Centre, a 
Demonstration Farm, a Village 
Library with a Moti-House have 
already been started in Ukumatkam. 

It is hoped the Rural Development 
Department will increasingly intensity its 
activities of village uplift. 

A Correspondent. 


RURAL NEWS 


KHADI EXAMINATIONS 

HE Council of All India Spinners* 
Association decided at its meeting held 
in November, 1940 to institute and conduct 
Khadi Examinations. A Committee was 
appointed for that purpose. The Committee 
has finished the work of fixing the curricula of 
the examinations and made the rules pertain¬ 
ing to the same. There will be three examina¬ 
tions named as Khadi Prathama, Khadi 
Madhyama and Khadi Visharad. For the 
current*year the examinations will begin from 
7th June. For the present the following have 
been fixed as centres for the examinations:— 

1. All India Spinners* Association, 
Wardha. C. P. 


2. Khadi Vidyalaya, Mul, Dt. Chanda. 

C. P. 

3. Khadi Vidyalaya, Simri, Near 
Madhubani. Dt. Darbhanga. 

4. Khadi Vidyalaya, Raniawan, P. O. 
Gosainganj, Dt. Faizabad. U. P. 

5. Khadi Vidyalaya, Gandhinagar, Tiru- 
pur. Dt. Coimbatore. 

6. Khadi Vidyalaya, Sasvad. Dt. Poona. 
The rules of the examinations and the 

application forms can be obtained from the 
office of the All India Spinners’ Association, 
Bajajwadi, Wardha. C. P. Those intending to 
appear should \end in their applications in 4 
duplicate before the 15th April 1941. 
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FRUIT CANNING AND PRESERVING 

Under the auspices of the Provincial 
Village Uplift Board, C. P. and Berar, a 
training class in the preparation and preserva¬ 
tion of fruit products will be held from 
15-4-40 to 26-4-41 in Datar’s bungalow, 
Tikekar road, Dhantoli, Napgur. Instructions 
in the preparation and preservation of juices, 
squashes, syrups, jams, jellies, and marma¬ 
lades, chutneys, pickles, vinegar, candying 
of fruits, milk toffee, canning and bottling of 
fruits and vegetables will be imparted. 

No fees will be charged but candidates 
shall have to bear demonstration expenses 
which will come to about Rs. 2/- per head. 
The class is open to all. The hours of 
instructions will be from 7 A.M. to 11 A.M. 
Those intending to join should apply to the 
undersigned before 1st April 1941. 

FOSTERING BOMBAY WOOL 
INDUSTRY 

HINTS FOR SHEPHERDS AND FARMERS 

The Government of Bombay is taking 
steps to assist the wool industry of the 
Province, especially in the direction of improv¬ 
ing the capacity of local sheep to produce 
wool of a better quality. 

There are about 1,700,000 sheep in the 
Province and these produce approximately 
1,500,000 lb. of wool a year. This wool is 
valued at Rs. 5 lakhs and is mostly used in 
the manufacture of kambalis or rough country 
blankets. 

The value of the annual average import 
of wool and wollen goods amounts to a crore 
of rupees. This is a big financial drain from 
the Province-a drain that can partly be avoid¬ 
ed by the co-operation of shepherds in 
bestowing the necessary care on developing 
this valuable industry. 

Every shepherd knows that he possesses 
in his flock a few animals whfch yield wool 
superior to that of the rest ofcthe sheep. He 


also knows that certain flocks m his tract 
yield better wool than others. But, probably 
due to ignorance, very few shepherds endeav¬ 
our to increase the number of superior wool¬ 
bearing sheep in their flocks or to raise the 
standard of their flocks in general. 

The first object of flock improvement is 
to obtain uniformity in the wool quality. At 
present shepherds generally select a bl^ck 
coloured ram for breeding purposes. In a 
black animal, the fleece changes colour into 
grey and roan after three shearings-sometimes 
earlier. Manufacturers of wollen clothing 
goods require white wool, which can readily, 
be dyed any colour. 

The first and foremost step, therefore, 
should be to establish all white-wolled flocks. 
To begin with, a white ram should be 
selected to head the flock for breeding purposes 
and, if this is done, in a short space of time 
the colour of the flock will become uniform 
and the wool of more value. 

Tests for Quality 

The quality of wool in a fleece is judged 
by length, lustre, fineness and the feel of the 
fibre. In the selection of a good breeding 
animal, a big handful of its shoulder wool 
should be pressed between the hands and then 
released suddenly on to the ground. Good 
quality deshi wool will puff out but inferior 
wool will remain in a compressed state. 

A second test is to knead a handful of 
wool in the hands while holding it in front of 
the eyes. The bad type of wool will be seen 
to break into small pieces, but with good 
quality wool this does not happen. 

If attention is given to the selection of 
breeding animals by previous examination of 
the quality of their fleeces, there will be a 
very great improvement in the sheep within 
quite a short space of time. Shepherds and 
flock owners may approach the Live-stock 
Expert to Government with samples of their 
wool and he will then help, them in selecting 
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breeding stock and in improving their flocks 
for wool production. 

Suitable Rams 

In the selection of a ram, the shepherd 
must look tt> the qualities of the animal for 
breeding in wool improvement. A fine long 
Roman nose, a small round head, a strong 
jaw, and a big muzzle are all characteristic of 
a good type of animal. An active, bold, fear¬ 
less character and a deep bleat are essential 
features of masculinity in a ram. 

Similarly, care should be taken in the 
selection of ewes. They should all be active, 
carrying their heads well up, and alert to 
strange sights and sounds. Only such ewes 
as lamb regularly should be retained in the 
flock: all that lamb irregularly on late must 
be discarded. 

Grazing, of course, plays, an important 
part in raising sheep. Sheep prefer short her¬ 
bage and as wide a range of movement as 
possible. Restricted grazing is not conductive 
to their health, and they have an inherent desire 
for frequent change of pasture. In their daily 
grazing areas, there should be some green 
fodder in the form of grass, weeds or bushes. 
Sheep eat all grains which are commonly used 
as concentrates for cattle food. Mataki is 
the best grain feed for sheep and kulathi the 
next best, with barley a good supplement to a 
grain mixture. 

Main Breeds 

There are two main breeds of sheep 
in Bombay Province-the Kathiawar sheep in 
Gujarat and the Deccan breed in the districts 
of Maharashtra and Karnatak. Such varia¬ 
tion as may be seen is largely due to difference 
in environment and feed. 

In parts of Sangola and Bagalkot 
talukas, finer-wolled sheep are found. The 
wool of the latter area has a slightly better 
lustre than the former. In Jamkhandi State, 
on the bank of the river Krishna, the sheep 
yield a rougher but more lustrous wool. 


Some good flocks are found in the southern 
part of Ranebennur and the eastern parts of 
Haveri talukas. In addition, in some talukas 
of Muddebihal and Bagalkot a hairy sheep 
called Yalag is found. This breed can be 
classed as a mutton breed rather than a wool¬ 
bearing one. 

Those interested in the breeding of sheep 
and in the local wool industry may obtain 
more information from the Livestock Expert 
to Government, Poona. 

ASSISTANCE TO COTTAGE 
INDUSTRIES 

BOMBAY DEPARTMENT'S AID TO 
CRAFTSMEN 

Assistance in the development of the vari¬ 
ous cottage industries in the Province formed 
one of the chief activities of the Bombay In¬ 
dustries Department in 1939-40. This assr 
stance, as the annual report shows, was 
mostly given by means of demonstration 
schools, peripatetic parties, technical advice 
and survey and experimental work. 

The handloom industry, the premier 
cottage industry of the Province, was helped 
with cotton and wool weaving schools and 
demonstrations in order to train workers in 
the use of improved appliances and methods. 
Dyers and calico printers were assisted in the 
use of improved appliances. As a result of 
these activities, 85 improved looms and 22 
dobbies were introduced during the year. 

The six tanning demonstration parties 
which had begun work in the previous year, 
continued and visited 11 centres. Improved 
methods were taught to hereditory tanners, 
who evinced much interest in them. 

Training of Students 

The Department also extended its activi¬ 
ties in providing help in cane and bamboo 
work, lacquer work coir manufacture, arts 
and crafts, pottery, sericulture and match¬ 
making. A batlh of 14 students under train¬ 
ing at Hubli in cane and bamboo manufacture 
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completed their course and a fresh batch of 
students started a similar course. The coir 
school at Malwan provided training for 42 
full-time and 11 part-time students. 

The Department gave technical advice in 
connection with the lay-out of small power 
plants, the selection of machinery/solution of 
difficulties in the process of manufacture and 
in the preparation of estimates for small 
factories. Details of new industries, such as 
artificial silk yarn manufacture and the making 
of electric wires and cables, were worked out. 

The marketing of handloom products 
also received attention. Existing Industrial 
Co-operative Associations continued to func¬ 
tion satisfactorily and three more associations 
were organised—at Belgaum, Dhulia and 
Sangamner. Efforts were also made to im¬ 
prove wool weaving as a rural industry. 

VEGETABLE DYES FOR THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

EXPERIMENTS BEING CONDUCTED 
IN BOMBAY 

Investigations are being carried on by the 
Bombay Industries Department into the 
possibilities of using vegetable barks, roots, 
flowers and fruit for dyeing textiles. 

Palas flowers and Bael fruit are being 
tried at the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
and at the University Department of Chemical 
Technology, and the results with the former 
so far are reported to be encouraging. Experi¬ 
ments in the use of catechu and Kaniala fruit 
are also being made. 

The Department, likewise, is conducting 
inquiries into the manufacture of starch from 
local material. Tests show that it is possible 
to obtain from Jowar starch suitable for the 
textile and confectionery industries. Samples 
of this starch were sent for trial to a mill, 
which reported that the starch gave a good 
paste without any grit and rated as a good 
binding material Cloth pushed with the 
starch gave a full and soft feel. 


Trials are also being conducted in 
connection with the manufacture of shuttles 
from different species of Indian wood with the 
aid of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun. Some shuttles were made fyv a local 
dealer from the species of wood provided by 
the Forest Research Institute and tried in 
mills. Further reports are awaited. 

Efforts are also being made . to manu¬ 
facture bobbins from timber available in the 
local forests. 

“ MODEL VILLAGE - IN THE 
KAIRA DISTRICT 

SYKES SHIELD AWARDED TO KUNJARAV 

“ Kunjarav has become a model village 
and the villagers have used their funds, with 
the special allotments given by the Govern¬ 
ment, in a way most useful to the village/' 
observed the Commissioner of the Northern 
Division when he visited Kunjarav, in the 
Kaira District in March last year. The village 
has now been awarded the Sir Frederick Sykes 
Village Improvement Shield for the Northern 
Division for 1939. 

The village has a population of only 
2,263. But there is a panchayat which, under 
the guidance of its chairman, is working 
smoothly, sanitation is well looked after, 
houses are clean and tidy, bins are kept for 
rubbish, and manure pits are maintained at a 
distance from the residential area. The water 
supply has been improved by deepening the tank, 
on which nearly Rs. 3,700 have been spent, 
and a scheme is in hand for the construction 
of an embankment and a washing ghat. 
Repairs to a common well have been carried 
out at a cost of Rs. 1,150, of which Rs. 350 
have been contributed by the villagers. 

There is a table dispensary in charge of 
a qualified medical man, who also examines 
the school children periodically. Patients 
flock to the dispensary from the surrounding 
villages. The village maintains also a trained 
nurse. 
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BASIC EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

The Secretary of the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangha, Sewagram, informs the Associated 
Press that Dr. Rajendra Prasad will inaugu¬ 
rate the second Basic Education conference at 
Jamianagar (Delhi) on 11th April. 

PLIGHT OF KAIRA 
RURAL WORKERS 

REMUNERATION STOPPED BY 
BOMBAY GOVT? 

The Congress Government during its re¬ 
gime had opened a training class of Gram- 
sevakas ( village workers) at the sabarmati 
Ashram, Ahmedabad on 15/8/39 in order to 
recruit an ideal band of village workers for 
the village uplift work. 

In all 48 workers, consisting of 23 from 
Kaira District and 25 from Ahmedabad Dis¬ 
trict, took part in this scheme on the condition 
that after the conclusion of one year’s train¬ 
ing, they would be employed by Government 
for village uplift work for first five years at 
the remuneration of Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per 
mensem. 

These workers after being trained at Sa¬ 
barmati Ashram received further training under 
the expert head of AgricuJture Department, 
Poona. But of these 23 from Kaira District 
7, 4, 3 and 9 men have been stationed in Surat, 
Broach, Panchmahal and Kaira District res¬ 
pectively. Mr. Ashabhai Trikambhai of Sunav 
has declined to serve in another district and 
has insisted upon serving in Kaira District 
only in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement. 

Moreover these workers are not paid Rs. 
25 as per understanding. Moreover their pay 
for the last two months is overdue. 

PANCHAYATS IN MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY 

CONTROL TO BE TRANSFERRED TO REVE. 

HUE DEPT. 

It is learnt that the Madras Government 
will shortly transfer the control of Panchayats 


in the presidency, now under Inspector of 
Local Boards, to the revenue Authorities. 
The District Collectors according to the new 
regime will administer the panchayats through 
Personal Assistants. 

The question of meeting the additional 
expenditure for this arrangement is also con¬ 
sidered and it is eagerly asked whether land 
cess may not be increased for this purpose. 
However, legal machinery towards this end is 
working and if land cess is increased public 
would have to be taken by surprise. 

WASTAGE OF RURAL MAN-POWER 

BOARD OF ECONOMIC INQUIRY MAKING 
INVESTIGATION 

The Board of Economic Enquiry constitu¬ 
ted by the Government of Bengal, is now 
engaged in investigating the economic condi¬ 
tion and the paying capacity of the rural and 
urban population in the province. 

This enquiry, the Board copes, will bring 
to light the extent of wastage of man-power 
and the possibilities of making scientific and 
economic use of this waste through expansion 
of cottage industries. 

PAPER TO BE MADE OUT OF 
WATER-HYACINTH 

SCHEME UNDER CONSIDERATION OF 
BENGAL GOVT. 

That the Government of Bengal are con¬ 
sidering a scheme for testing the commercial 
possibilities of hand-made paper being manu¬ 
factured as a small scale industry was disclosed 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, 
Minister for Agriculture and Industries, while 
referring to the new schemes in 1941-42 budget, 
in the Bengal Assembly on 15th March 1941. 

The Minister said that the raw material 
to be used in this scheme was water-hyacinth. 
As a result of the experiment carried on by 
the Industries Department, it had been 
possible to evolve a process for the manufact¬ 
ure of papers and\oards from water-hyacinth, 
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but the commercial possibilities of this process 
of manufacture had not yet been tested. 

ADULT LITERACY 

WORK DONE BY U. P. ORGANIZATION 

The remarkable manner in which 2l 
lakhs of illiterate adults—men and women 
from the villages—were spectacularly rendered 
literate is recorded by Mr. S. N. Chaturvedi, 
Education Expansion Officer to the U. P. 
Government, in his second year’s report of 
the working of the anti-illiteracy drive in the 
province. 

During the two years in which the scheme 
has been working, 5i lakhs of villagers, includ¬ 
ing 6,000 women, were made literate. 

The 960 Government Adult Schools and 
600 aided schools shifted from one village to 
another when all adults in the first village had 
been made literate. The total number of 
people made literate during 1940 was 2,63,187. 

RURAL WELFARE 

PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATION FOR BIHAR 

The immediate formation of a rural wel¬ 
fare association for the province on which 
district welfare organizations and public men 
would be represented was urged by a resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the Rural Development 
Conference held this evening. A sub-com¬ 
mittee was appointed to prepare the necessary 
rules for such an organization. 

UPLIFT OF MYSORE'S VILLAGES 

RURAL WATER SUPPLY SCHEME 

Conference* end Exhibition* in Rural Are** 

The Village Panchayat is as ever the 
centre of Rural awakening. Now there are 
11,941 Village Panchayats with a membership 
of 89,666. This represents a slight improve¬ 
ment over the preceding year. The Village 
Panchayats had a cash balance of Rs. 27,01, 
764 at the beginning of 1939-40. The total 
income and expenditure of the Panchayats 
amounted to Rs. 9,96,492 (8,43,689) and 
Rs. 12,51$478 (Rs. 13,58,^2), respectively. 


Arrears 

The arrears outstanding recovery at the 
beginning of 1939-40 amounted to Rupees. 45, 
90,050 and the demand during the year was 
Rs. 12,55,302 (Rs. 12,58,649). 

Out of the total demand of As. 58,45,352, 
a sum of Rs. 10,97,016 (Rs. 9,91,503) was 
realised during the year, inclusive of remissions, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 47,48,336 for re¬ 
covery at the end of the year. 

The total expenditure incurred by the 
Village Panchayats during the year was 
Rs. 12,51,478 (Rs. 13,58,082). A sum of 
Rs. 5,04,615 (Rs. 5,06,422) was spent on 
village improvement works. 

Village Panchayats 

The Village Panchayats are giving 
adequate attention to conservancy and sanita¬ 
tion work and sum of Rs. 56,860 (Rs. 62,535) 
has been spent under this head. Many Pancha¬ 
yats maintained establishments for sweeping 
and scavenging, constructed soak pits, open¬ 
ed up approach roads, constructed and repair¬ 
ed drains and removed lantana, prickly pear 
and other rank vegetation in their village 
limits. Separate extensions were formed in 
some villages for the Adikarnatakas and 
other depressed classes. Construction of 
Village Panchayat halls, formation of approach 
roads, drainage, repairs to roads and streets, 
and laying out of village extensions on approv¬ 
ed plans are other items of public works 
attended to by the Village Panchayats. A sum 
of Rs. 3,62,732 (Rs. 426736) was spent for 
water-supply and maintenance charges. Out 
of 3,213 well works taken up for execution, 
1,063 were completed (798 ordinary and 265 
Adikarnatakas or of othe depressed classes) 
during the year. So far, wells in 13,040 
villages have been provided, out of which 
1,746 villages are set apart for the Adikama- 
takas and other depressed classes. At the end 
of the year there were 2,150 incomplete well 
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works under progress in several stages. They 
have to be completed early. 

Weekly labour 

The system of weekly labour continued 
to be popular and the approximate value of 
work turned out during the year was Rs. 1,52, 
622 (Rs. 1, 22, 859). Improved agricultural 
implements and better variety of seeds were 
provided in 402 village Panchayats, and 360 
Panchayets, maintained breeding bulls. Atten¬ 
tion is being paid by several panchayats to lay 
out parks as also to plant economic and fruit 
bearing trees in their areas. In 1, 312 village 
Panchayets, either. Libraries or Reading 
Rooms are being maintained subscribe for 
useful Kannada papers and magazines. Radio 
sets were installed for the use of public in the 
Villages of Vokkaleri, and Melur in Kolar 
District, Gulur in Tumkur District and 
Suggenahalli in Bangalore District, and are of 
great educative value to the rural population. 
One hundred and fifty-one villages have been 
provided with electric lighting, while 46 
panchayets have availed themselves of electric 


power for agricultural purposes and 11 
for industrial purposes. 

Medical facilities 

The Village Panchayets continued to take 
interest in providing medical facilities to the 
villagers and they thus supplemented the 
efforts of Government and the District Boards. 
A sum of Rs. 5, 295 was contributed by 154 
Village Panchayets during the year towards 
the maintenance of the Ayurvedic and Unani 
Vaidyasalas. There were Maternity Homes 
in 36 Villages at the end of the year. The 
scheme for the improvement of grass lands in 
Villages formulated by Dr. Burns, is being 
tried in a few selected Village Panchayets. 

Conferences 

The District Conferences that were held 
in all the districts as also the several Taluk 
Conferences were attended and the delegates 
took keen interest in the discussions of the 
various subjects pertaining to the improve¬ 
ment of rural life. Along with these con¬ 
ferences, Industrial and Agricultural exhibi¬ 
tions were also held at Chikmagalur, Tumkur, 
Mandya, Hassan and Chitaldrug. 
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INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES IN 
KATHIAWAR —By A. B. Trivedi, M. A., 
Lecturer in economics, Khalsa College, 
Bombay. 

The author being a Professor of Geo* 
nomics is well qualified to write on the 
possibilities of Industrial Development about 
the part of the country with which he is 
familiar. There is plenty of raw material in 
Kathiawar, says he, for starting textile, 
woolen, and oil mills, Iron, Chemical and 
lime industries and cement factories and why 


should not the ffortse be made to utilise 
the enormous resources of the province in 
raw material, to convert them into finished 
goods and stop foreign imports in the interest 
of the economic development of the province. 
It is a reason able question analytically put 
by the author and deserves the consideiation 
of the various states, who by mutual col* 
laboration should bring prosperity to their 
territories anA advance the industrial future 
of the Kathiawfcr as a whole. 
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BARODA ADMINISTRATION REPORT 1939-# 


Among Indian States, Baroda stands as 
one of the few foremost progressive states 
and the present report maintains its pro¬ 
gressive character. Although famine condi¬ 
tions effected certain areas in the State, 
during the year, resulting in depressing 
revenues on the one hand and excessive 
expenditure to meet those conditions on the 
other, still the report records progress in 
almost all spheres of administration, more 
specially in nation-building departments-a 
characteristic feature of the enlightened 
policy of Baroda administration. 

Baroda made a history by introducing 
compulsory primary education as early as 
1893, some half a century back and now spends 
about 40 lacs of rupees on educational head, 
which comes to about 17 % of the entire state 


revenue of 2.50 lacs. 86 A children 6f the 
school going age take benefit of free compul¬ 
sory education, and to supplement the same 
almost every village has been provjdtcd with 
a library. In public health and other welfare 
spheres the tone of the administrative is pro¬ 
gressive throughout. 

The drive for the uplift of the villages is 
vigorous and the state has spent over 5 lacs 
of rupees on various types of activities con¬ 
nected with rural reconstruction, during the 
year. Every village with a population of 500 
and more has a Panchayat of its own, which 
administers village affairs. Some of the 
villlage centres started by the state for the all 
round improvement of the village population 
are doing useful work. 


what is rural reconstruction? 

“ Rural Reconstruction is a movement to give the masses a new consciousness, to 
awaken amongst them a new desire for self-betterment individually and collectively; to develop 
their self-respect, self-reliance and self-help; to educate and organise them in active co-operation 
and voluntary joint effort, to create in them the sense of good citizenship; to build better 
homes and better villages and in general to promote the physical, social, moral and material 
advancement of the rural communities as a whole. " 
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"Salvation of India lies in Cdttatfes." 

—Mahatma Gandhi 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

R URAL Reconstruction movement has Boards too has not been very happy and 
not begun well. It is an unpleasant reassuring. Similar, has been the fate 
truth, that has to be admitted. There is of other educative and up-lift agencies 
plenty of intellectual appreciation. Much created by the Governments for impro- 
of parading and advertising is there, ving village conditions. All these measures 
Pious wishing too is not wanting. But it and movements have either been dismal 
lacks that genuine anxiety-that inner-most failures or merely exist on Government 
feeling which imparts life to a movement, sufferance. What chances then, are there 
And feeling is not a commodity which can for the Rural Reconstruction movement 
be produced at will by an administrative to succeed, which incorporates these 
measure. various activities and much more besides 

There is no prospect for this infant and which has only received a lukewarm 
move if the present position continues, start. 

This half-heartedness, when it is not Why after all, the very same measures, 

hypocrisy and bluff, seems to nip the which have transformed conditions of 
movement in the bud. Much of it smacks people in other lands fail to produce 
of insincerity or at best a charitable show, desired results here? Is not there any 
Such a measure can never promise to cure for the poverty and backwardness of 
redeem the poverty and misery of the the Indian masses? Why all adminis- 
masses which it is designed to do. trative measures succeed here much be- 

Recently, on a different occasion, yond the expectations of the executive 
Hon. Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu of Madras authorities? And why every one of ame- 
bewailed of the gloomy prospect before liorative measures for the betterment, of 
the co-operative movement. Masses in the people fail to produce even an appre- 
general know very little of the Agriculture ciable improvement? This simple analysis 
Department and have benefitted much suggests itself that in the later effort the 
less through its researches. The experience motive of the Government is not sincere, 
of the Local Boards and the Panchayat The will is not there. 
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Indian Government is rightly accused 
of the exploitation of the masses of this 
country. Since the dawn of British rule, 
this squeezing .process continues. No 
repair is sought to be done to those who 
are helpless victims of this process. With 
a foreign rule this is but natural. India is 
being governed in the interest of England. 
The governing part of the administration 
leaves very little to be desired. It is 
rather overdone. But the Government 
never seriously bothered to improve the 
condition of the people, governed by 
them. 

This charge of exploitation has a 
long history and is a proved fact. From 
Dada Bhai Novroji’s indictment “Poverty 
and Un-British Rule in India” down to 
our day every economist has bewailed of 
the same sorry plight of the people. The 
economic position has increasingly wor¬ 
sened. Somehow, the Government is 
helpless. The improvement of the con¬ 
dition of Indian people does not go well 
with their primary imperial interest. 

Official Agency 

As a result of the world economic 
depression of 1929, the agrarian problem 
in this country became acute. Agricultural 
masses were completely ruined. They 
lost purchasing power. There were vio¬ 
lent mass revolts at places leading to 
non-payment of taxes. The Government 
was compelled to do something to pacify 
the people. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture was appointed. Its report 
was published. Government of India for 
the first time in 1934, sanctioned a 
crore of rupees as a special grant for 
Rural Reconstruction work in Provinces. 
When Provincial autonomy started func¬ 


tioning in 1937, popular ministries in 
Provinces have created the department 
of Rural Reconstruction and fairly big 
budgets were sanctioned. In some Pro¬ 
vinces separate departments were created. 
In others, budgets for Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion were administered by co-operative or 
agriculture departments. With the change 
of the Congress Ministries, much of the 
enthusiasm of the previous days is 
already gone. How much of it remains 
after the term of Viceroyalty of Lord 
Linlithgo has to be seen. Substance seems 
to have already gone. It is the shadow 
that persists and may persist for some 
time more. But for the ultimate outcome, 
the work of Rural Reconstruction through 
the official machinery does not inspire 
confidence in the public mind. 

Non.Offidal Agency: 

Non-official agency is represented by 
Gandhiji and the efforts inspired by him. 
Whether it is A. I. V. I. A. or A. I. S. A. or 
even independent public bodies, they all 
draw their inspiration from Gandhiji’s 
ideology. There are Christian Missionary 
agencies and other public bodies too but 
they have more or less local importance. 
And there is not much to choose between 
the one or the other so far as their 
methods of working go. 

Gandhiji is certainly a man of Dari- 
dra Narayan. His love of the poor is 
only excelled by his love for the principles 
of Truth and Non-violence. Constructive 
programme and creative service of the 
poor, completely fits-in with his doctrine 
of ndn-vktfent way of life. Whether poli¬ 
tically-minded people believe it or not, 
even whether they like it or not, he is 
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never tired of emphasising the importance 
of constructive programme as a panacea 
for the political ills of the country. As a 
plain and simple personality with an 
essentially spiritual out-look of life, he is 
best suited for this missionary type of con¬ 
structive work. 

But in a slave country politics 
dominates every other reform. It is im¬ 
possible for Gandhiji at this stage to ex¬ 
tricate himself from his political commit¬ 
ments and devote himself entirely for con¬ 
structive village work. Then he believes 
in spiritualising politics, which most of us 
do not. We believe that ‘power politics,’ 
is a dirty game all the world over. Human 
nature being just the same, it will not be 
different in India. But to Gandhiji, it is 
a great experiment. And this experiment 
appears to be eternal. 

Separate it from Politics 

The drawbacks of semi-political 
complexion attached to this humanitarian 
work in this country have also to be under¬ 
stood. It is a serious drawback in the way 
of non-official bodies to face a wall of un¬ 
necessary prejudice created against them. 
Their motives are mis-understood. The 
circumstances in which A. I. S. A., A. I. 
V. I. A. and similar other bodies have 
come into existence are primarily those of 
political nature at the basis. Their asso¬ 
ciation of and guidance from Gandhiji is 
another factor. And Gandhiji, before he 
was known as a spinner and a weaver and a 
village worker, had appeared on the 
political horizon as a political leader 
to lead Satyagraha movement against 
Rollat Act and as the originator of 
Non-Co-operation movement. Though he 
has tried to separate these bodies from 


exciting politics and framed their con¬ 
stitutions on the lines of non-political 
organisations, but still their associations 
give one a political colour and an impres¬ 
sion. Those who suspect the motives of 
constructive public bodies and consider 
them as political instruments of mass con¬ 
tact and as a means to prepare the masses 
for ultimate political revolution, have also 
reasons to draw such a conclusion. The 
result is, the atmosphere of distrust of 
motives and the alienation of sympathy 
of the ruling and the well-to-do classes 
from where money and support generally 
comes. While there are positive advan¬ 
tages of Gandhiji’s guidance and political 
associations, there are counter-balancing 
disadvantages also. Not being intended as 
political bodies, but still being looked up¬ 
on as Semi-political institutions and as 
reserve-centres of political workers is a 
queer and anomalous position. Construc¬ 
tive public bodies, specially those aspiring 
to do village service will greatly enlarge 
their scope of usefulness by getting clear of 
this atmosphere of doubt and mistrust. 
We believe the time has come when con¬ 
structive work should completely be dis¬ 
sociated with day to day politics of the 
country and the two sets of workers should 
persue their activities independent of each 
other. 

Recently, this suspicion has come to 
the surface. Not only the official and 
non-official bodies run down each other, 
but each one tries to undo the work done 
by the other. While the Congress 
Government was in power, they encoura¬ 
ged public element in Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion work. Immediately, the Congress went 
out of office, the congress minded workers 
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and members of the Rural Development 
Boards had either resigned or were dismiss¬ 
ed by the present Government. Prejudices 
die hard. Political levels and leanings of the 
parties have further intensified these 
prejudices and made Co-operation of 
officials and non-officials even in construc¬ 
tive work impossible. 

Without Vision 

To the Government officials, Rural 
Reconstruction is one more addition to 
their departmental duties. Rather, it is 
treated as a charitable department. Since 
budgets sanctioned will have to be spent 
on village improvements, roads will be 
constructed to some of the villages, wells 
may be sunk, some pedigree bulls may be 
supplied, schools and village dispensaries 
may be opened, grants may be given to 
some of the Cottage Industries, some more 
of such activities and there it will end. 

No body can deny that all these 
activities are the contents of Rural Re¬ 
construction work. But these are all sur¬ 
face-touching activities, and will not effect 
much change in the life of the country¬ 
side. Real life in the masses will grow 
through self-reliance and co-operative 
endeavour which qualities can only be 
fostered by the workers who have got in¬ 
tense feeling and anxiety for the im¬ 
provement of village people. Government 
officials can never be such workers. For, 
a Government servant is not trained to 
be a missionary. He is incapable of being 
such. 

Mere slogan of “All Round Progress” 
of village conditions will not accomplish 
much. Government, We believe, have 
not formulated any definite aim to be 
reached through the Rural Uplift Scheme. 
Unless there is a deftniy' plan, an<I the 


entire machinery of the Government 
moves to fulfil the plan, as was done by 
U.S.S.R., to complete the “ Five Year 
Plan ”, this department will merely con¬ 
tinue to function as a charitable depart¬ 
ment. It will function as lqng as the 
Government find it convenient to run it 
on. The moment, they are faced with 
some other emergency, they may wind 
it up. 

The public agencies too are not yet 
clear about their goal of Rural Recon¬ 
struction work. Certain items of Social 
Service and encouragement to Cottage 
Industries mainly constitute their pro¬ 
gramme of village service. Method of 
work also suffers for want of system. 
The programme is not well-planned. 
There is no competent central body to 
guide and co-ordinate the work. No sys¬ 
tematic record of work is kept. There is 
no arrangement for supervision and to 
issue timely instructions to the workers. 
The system of keeping statistics of every 
branch of village work in order to gauge 
the progress from time to time is not yet 
adopted by the workers. Some sort of 
hap-hazard work without any definite ideal 
and plan is going on in different parts of 
the country according to individual lean¬ 
ings and likings. There is no organisa¬ 
tion of workers to meet together once a 
while in conference and exchange notes 
and experiences. The whole thing is in a 
disorganised way and urgently calls for 
system and organisation. 

True, public bodies are short of men 
and money both. This gigantic task of 
Rural Reconstruction cannot be accom¬ 
plished till large funds are available and 
large armies of workers are there to take 
up the work with a missionary zeal. 
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Unfortunately, both essential requirements 
are very limited at present. 

However, to launch a big undertak¬ 
ing without an ideal is not excusable. We 
believe, Rural Reconstruction programme 
should have definite economic ideal. For, 
Rural Reconstruction problem is essenti¬ 
ally a bread problem. Above every thing 
else the most pressing question is that the 
agricultural masses should be assured of 
a living wage. Competent authorities 
have calculated that with an average in¬ 
come of Rs. 5/- per head per mensem, 
Indian peasantry can have decent living. 
This average figure, when worked out in 
the case of a family consisting of 4 to 5 
members brings out the average income 
pbr family from Rs. 20/- to Rs. 25/- a 
month or Rs. 250/- to Rs. 300/- a year. 

To reach this ideal (solving the pro¬ 
blem of living wage) in the villages, the 
present income of the cultivators will have 
to be increased by 3 to 4 times. With good 
organisation, right type of guidance, sym¬ 
pathetic and helpful attitude of the state, 
the present income of the villager is capa¬ 
ble of being increased. Public bodies 
should keep this ideal in view and steadily 
work to attain it. No other social-service 
carries so deep an appeal to a starving 
villager, but the one that helps to solve 
his bread problem. 

This brief survey of the situation 
leads us to the conclusion that Rural 
Reconstruction by an official agency has 
no chance of success. If not to-day then 
to-morrow, the uphill task of reconstruc¬ 
ting India in villages will have to be 
undertaken by competent public agencies. 
But these agencies too, as already re¬ 
ferred to, should be non-political in 


character and composition. And the one 
factor absolutely essential for the success 
is that this constructive movement should 
have strong and independent leadership. 

The Real task 

Public bodies aspiring to do this 
great constructive service of their genera¬ 
tion should first set about to mould the 
ideas and ideals of the young generation 
receiving education in schools and 
colleges. After all, where from the army 
of recruits will come. The life and 
character of the young generation has to 
be moulded in constructive and creative 
ways. 

With good management, it is 
possible, state-funds for Rural Recons¬ 
truction may be entrusted to these bodies, 
when the state is satisfied that this work 
can only be done by non-officials. But the 
worker problem is really a baffling one. 
And it has been found by experience that 
this type of silent constructive work re¬ 
quires an altogether different type of 
worker than a budding politician aspiring 
for lime-light and recognition. 

Sometime back, speaking on the 
exigencies of war in the parliament, 
Mr. Churchill is reported to have said, 
“Give us the tools and we will finish the 
job”. Taking that simile, if we are to 
speak out our mind as to what the most 
pressing demand of Rural Reconstruction 
work is, we would say “Give us men and 
we will finish the job”. 

Unlike material requirements, human 
material for this sort cf service cannot be 
supplied from outside. Non-official bodies 
therefore, should set about to create a 
generation of constructive workers in right 
earnest and success is bound to be theirs. 
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START “RURAL SERVICE ASSO¬ 
CIATION” IN EVERY SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 

N the last issue of “The Rural India”, we 
have stressed the necessity of starting 
associations for the service of the villages in 
Schools and Colleges. We are in the know that 
in many of the Colleges, they have ‘Economic 
Associations’, and Professors and students of 
economic department have started taking in¬ 
terest in Rural Economics. During vacations 
and holidays Professors take batches of the 
students to the villages and interest them 
in village economic surveys At many places 
useful economic data is being collected. In 
their village camps the students are also known 
to be doing some useful kind of social service 
to the village, village sanitation, medical aid, 
literacy classes are some such items. It is all 
very well so far as it goes. 

We only wish to emphasise the necessity 
of expanding these activities a little more, 
give them a little more realistic turn and 
make them living student bodies with 
well-defined objects. These bodies should 
appropriately be termed as ‘Rural Service 
Associations' and they should be effective 
instruments to give a constructive turn of mind 
to the students. Their membership should 
be open to all Professors and students in the 
Colleges and to teachers and high class 
students in the High Schools. The members 
of these associations should be enjoined to 
produce a . record of constructive work 
done in the villages from two to three 
months on an average in the year. The 
nature of work also rather than being academic, 
should be of some useful social service ot the 
village contributing to the improvement of 
village conditions. f 


At the head-quarters these associations 
should care to stock a good library on village 
literature and subscribe papers and periodicals 
on rural topics. Occasional lectures and debates 
should be arranged and parties of students 
should be taken on study tours to visit some 
model village centres in the neighbourhood. 
Within a reasonable distance, a village or a 
group of villages should be selected, wherein 
batches of students should by turns go and 
serve the village or the villages as the case may 
be. Each one of these ‘ Associations ’ should 
have at least one model village to show. With 
the active encouragement of the educational 
authorities, we are sure, much useful nation¬ 
building-work can be done by educational in¬ 
stitutions. It is time the authorities make a 
definite move in the direction. 

A saturation point has already been 
reached in the literary professions, confined to 
the cities and big towns. Youthful energy 
now needs to be harnessed into productive 
avocations. Primary economic sources of 
National-Wealth, in the country-side are 
waiting to be developed. In days to come 
village service will absorb lacs of educated 
young men with capacity for leadership, energy 
and resourcefulness. This is a great opening 
for the young men along the constructive line 
of nation-building. Where from will the 
workers come for this huge task? And with 
economic resources lying undeveloped at the 
base, what chance is there for the growing 
army of the eduacted young men to find 
employment and grow in prosperity. 

In this country, vast natural resources 
and colossal human energy are being wasted 
for want of intelligent guidance and direction 
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on the one hand while the brain power of the 
country is being frittered away and wasted in 
unproductive persuits on the other. It is the 
irony of the situation. The task of the educa¬ 
tionists is to bring the two together and effect 
a much desired happy adjustment. 

We confidently believe, that starting of 
Rural Service Associations in High Schools 
and Colleges will be a right beginning to 
change the mental attitude of the students to 
constructive direction. It is no gain-saying 
the fact that these associations will have much 
great practical utility to the young men in 
their future life than those of many other 

student bodies, we find in educational 
institutions. 

THE FIRST CONFERENCE OF THE 
INDIAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTU¬ 
RAL ECONOMICS 

HE Hon. Secretary of the Conference has 
sent to us the proceedings of the First 
Conference of the Indian Society of Agricultu¬ 
ral Economics, held at Delhi, in February 
1940, for review. The Conference was opened 
by Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad and was pre¬ 
sided over by Sir Malcolm L. Darling. 

We have gone through the portions of 
the proceedings and have found some of the 
papers read by the delegates at the Conference 
to be a valuable contribution to the literature 
on the problems of agriculture and rural life. 
The number of papers read by the Specialists 
at the Conference covered a wide field, i. e # 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings, 
Land Taxation and Tenancy Legislation, 
Farm Management, Research, Marketing, 
Crop Production and Food Policy, Debt 
Legislation etc. Useful discussion also took 
place among the delegates. The papers and 
the discussion published in the book form 


as the proceedings of the conference contain 
m^ch useful information for rural workers 
and for those interested in the economic better¬ 
ment of the rural areas. Producing literature 
on the much neglected subject of agriculture 
and rural life is in itself a great contribution 
as a precursor to action, for, at the moment we 
need this sort of literature to stimulate study 
and thought of the people. 

The Society was formed in January 1939 
and has a membership of about hundred 
people. The object of the Society as laid 
down in its constitution is “ to promte the 
investigation, study and improvement of the 
economic and social conditions of agriculture 
and rural life ”. Its membership is open to 
all who agree with the object of the Society. 
The annual membership fee is Rs. 5/ - and 
Rs. 75/- in a lump sum for life-membership. 

The Society has its birth under official 
auspices and consists mostly of officials of 
the agriculture and marketing departments, 
Professors of economics and those interested 
in agriculture and economic matters. Since 
the society at present consists of Scholars 
and specialists, it is natural if its proceedings 
show a scholarly and academic tendency. 
Pandits and Scholars have an important 
place of their own and it is too much to 
expect them to be field-workers or Rural 
Workers in the sense in which the word is 
understood at present. It is just in keeping 
with this tendency, that the views put for¬ 
ward contain much of the discussion on the 
theoretical aspect of the problems and 
one fails to find the realistic touch 
towards their solution. For instance, on 
the problem of Land Tenure, Mr. Sadashiv 
S. Barve has brought out the point to 
realize land assessment in kind, as a means 
of economic relief to the producer which 
view we find being opposed by some of the 
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officials. Similarly, the institution of land¬ 
lords has been decried not only as an 
unnecessary encumbrance, but also as an 
instrument of semi-official tyranny, which 
view is being opposed by the President 
himself. All this gives one an impression 
that the views expressed in the conference 
are generally official views with which the 
people are familiar. All the same, the scope 
of the society accomodates non-official 
views also and in course of time, the 
increasing strength of non-officials will 
exercise necessary currective that a Con¬ 
ference of this nature badly needs. 

What the Conference of this nature 
badly lacks is an instrument or an organisation 
behind it, to translate its views and conclu¬ 
sions into practice which alone can give relief 
to the people. In future sessions of the 
Conference, we suggest, that the delegates 
would devise some such means as to give 
realistic touch to their investigations and 
research. However, even with this seeming 


drawback of the Conference, we appreciate 
its usefulness at the present juncture of the 
growth of Rural Development Movement. 
Let the Scholars serve the poor cultivator 
with their thought, knowledge and research. 
As an Upper-Chamber of Rural* Workers, 
we welcome the birth of this Conference. 

It is to be greatly appreciated that there 
is a tendency in the Conference to give 
it a realistic and practical touch. With 
Dr Zakir Husain, as one of the delegates 
participating, this was only expected. The 
president himself expressed his concern to 
escape the conference of the charge of being 
academic and suggested for future. “Special 
efforts should be made in that Province 
where the Conference is to meet, to get 
educated cultivators, who may have pro¬ 
gressive ideas to join our Society or at least 
to induce them to attend our meetings”. 


BEHIND THE PLOUGH 


Black wings and white in the hollow 
Follow the track of the team, 

While the sun from the noon declining 
Is shining on toil-damp brows. 

Birds of the mountain and sea-birds 
Circle and swoop and scream, 
Searching for spoils of the furrow 
Where slowly the ploughman ploughs. 


Make me room, O birds 1 I am 
sweeping 

From the boughs of sleeping afar. 

I have winged through the mists of the 
ages 

Where sages drone and drowse. 

I follow the feet of the Horses 
That drag the Morning-star, 

To search in the spoils of the furrow 
Where God the Ploughman ploughs. 

—James H . Cousins . 


/ 





Village defence units 

By Col. Raj Rajendra M. N. Shitole 


I N recent years much has been written on 
Rural Rdfconstiuction, but very few people 
seem to have given their thought to the prob¬ 
lem of Village Defence, - a problem which 
calls for immediate attention of the thinking 
minds of the country. Rural Development as 
commonly understood is taken to be the 
economic betterment of the country-side. 
This is only partly true. But with nine-tenth 
of our population living in villages, to us in 
India, Rural Reconstruction means almost 
complete national reconstruction. Such com¬ 
prehensive idea necessarily includes physical, 
mental, moral and economic regeneration of 
the country, the first naturally being by far 
the more important. Inspite of all modern 
facilities and conveniences of civilized life, if 
one is constantly in dread for the safety of 
one’s person and property, naturally such a 
one will not have much interest even in im¬ 
proving one’s economic condition. Safety to 
person and property is an essential pre¬ 
requisite for an orderly growth of the society. 
With our villages so sparsely situated, in the 
forests, over the hills, down the hills, amidst 
valleys, in the deserts and the plains, it is not 
possible for any Government to provide ade¬ 
quate paid services for the protection and 
internal safety of this population and also at 
the same time maintain vast armies for territo¬ 
rial defence and extra-territorial emergencies. 

It is on record that in olden times every 
village, in this country was responsible for its 
own defence. In “Koutilya Niti”, we find 
that they have laid down a system of establi¬ 
shing village defence guards at particular 
points in the “village. And when we talk of 
self-sufficient village, that term by itself in¬ 
cludes preparedness of the village people to be 
self-reliant to defend themselves against 



predatory attacks of men or of wild beasts. 
If a village should not depend on outside 
sources for the supply of food, cloth and other 
necessities of life, it should in no case depend 
on outside help for its defence and safety as 
well. This item of ‘Village Defence’ should, 
therefore, essentially be included by the 
rural workers in their programme of village 
reconstruction. 

Lately, the Government have also realised 
the need of physical improvement in rural 
areas and some of the provincial Governments 
have introduced physical culture as part of 
their village uplift schemes, though these 
schemes hardly o half-way to meet the 
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requirements of the proposed Village Defence 
Units. • 

It is the villages that supply the recruits 
and soldiers for armies for national defence. 
It is they that support and replenish city 
population. Their physical improvement, 
therefore, ought to be the matter for serious 
national concern. I believe, the creation of 
‘Village Defence Units’ will go a long way to 
tone-up the physique of village population. 

For the formation of these Units there 
should be some organisation on the 4ines of 
the Boy Scouts Movement. Its membership 
should be compulsory for all young and adult 
population in the villages. It is not necessary 
to have a particular uniform for this unit, but 
it is desirable that there should be a standard 
and a style in the dress, which should look 
smart, clean and attractive and may also be of 
use for daily life. Certainly, it should have 
some demonstrative value as well to attract 
the people to join the ‘Village Defence Units’. 

Then, there is the question of the train¬ 
ing of these Units. It should be such as to 
make the village people strong and ready to 
defend themselves against the attacks of 
out-laws and decoits. The training imparted 
to the Boy Scouts will not be enough to dis¬ 
charge the responsibility of village defence. 
Handling and usei of arms and training in the 
method of offence and defence ought to be a 
necessary equipment for these units. Powers of 
observation, thinking and imagining have 
also to be developed so that the people may 
learn to reason out and understand things 
better. Without such training, it will not be 
possible to stop the thefts of cattle and cases 
of kidnapping, so rampant in the villages. 

At not a very distant past, not only every 
Hfshatriya but people of other Varnas in our 
dotthlry used to learn and practise the art of 
iffeflce and defence individually and collec¬ 
tivity. ' But with the change of times and 
ocbnomio and lather condyions, the idea of 


individual equipment for self-defence is being 
completely lost sight of. The Programme of 
National renaissance should include physical 
renaissance as well, the capacity of the people 
to defend their hearths and homes. How 
deplorable it is that to-day it is difficult to get 
physically and mentally fit people for the 
police force of the Government, with the 
result that they have to adopt special measu¬ 
res for interior defence. Internal order and 
village defence should really be managed by 
the Village Panchayats through efficient vil¬ 
lage defence units. 

There is no doubt that the Arms Act and 
the law for the preservation of the wild ani¬ 
mals are beneficial in a way, but their actual 
operation has in effect undermined the national 
physique and killed the martial spirit of the 
people, so absolutely necessary for national 
preservation. The object of wild-life-preser¬ 
vation is that people should not kill wild ani¬ 
mals and birds during a particular season, for 
that would reduce the number of game animals. 
This object can best be obtained by education 
and not by prohibitive legislation. 

Similarly the object of the Arms Act is 
that undesirable persons should not possess 
and mis-use arms. But what we find is just 
the opposite. The undesirables somehow 
manage to procure arms and terrorise the 
peace-loving public. Peaceful civil popula¬ 
tion, specially those living in small villages 
are helplessly exposed to the tyranny of 
decoits and out-laws for having no arms to 
defend their person and property when attack¬ 
ed. All this, calls for the formation of the 
‘Village Defence Units’ backed with Govern-, 
ment encouragement and supported by state 
legislation if necessary. Mere pulpit speeches 
and press propaganda will not be able to 
accomplish the. object, for it does not reach 
the villages where these units have to be 
set up. 
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Besides the safety of the village, so ess¬ 
ential for the progress and prosperity of the 
rural areas, these village defence units will be 
instrumental in developing among the people 
such qualities of head and heart as go to build 
a strong ration. As the village people learn 
to defend themselves against the enemies of 
peace and order, they will naturally develop 
the qualities of fearlessness, self-reliance and 
self-respect. Since, on occasions, they will 
be required to meet situations at once critical 
and trying at the spur of the moment, they 
are bound to develop qualities of firmness, 


quiok decision and correct judgment. 

There may be people who may mistakenly 
think that all that I have advocated in tHeifc 
paragraphs is military training pure ancl 
simple and the Village Defence Unit is just 
another name for military corps. But they 
should learn to distinguish between these 
Units and the Military Corps, for the latter 
includes military tactics, strategy and appre¬ 
ciation of situations in its training, which is 
not necessary in the training of these Village 
Units. 


BASIC EDUCATION—A STUDY AND APPRECIATION 

By G. K. Puranik. 


T HE Holding of Basic Education Confer¬ 
ence in Delhi during Easter was an event 
of national importance. This was the second 
Conference, the first one being held at Poona 
in 1939. The Conference was opened by 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and presided over by 
Dr. Zakir Husain. A number of educationists 
from all parts of India carrying on the experi¬ 
ment of Basic Educational system, read 
papers, exchanged notes and experiences. 
Mahatma Gandhi blessed the Conference with 
his message. The significance of the event 
lies in the bold spirit of educational enterprise 
with which the nationalist India has under¬ 
taken to evolve a system of Education suited 
to the genius of the country. 

Out of universal discontent, chaos and 
confusion of thought in the realm of 
education, the new system of education is in 
the process of being shaped, The principles 
on which it is based are sound. They are:— 
(1) It should be rural, (2) It should be 
national, (3) It should be self-supporting and 
built round a handicraft. 

It is a welcome reaction against the 
present system of western imitation in vogue, 


which is urban in out-look, denationalising ih 
effect, too bookish and fails to prepare a 
young man or woman to face the life. As 
said by B. Rajendra Prasad in his opening 
address “The task before us is very difficult 
indeed.” And the real difficulty before the 
educationists lies in harmonising the practice 
and the method of training to attain the three 
objects laid down as basic principles. 

The experiment is only two years old. 
It is a non-official venture to remodel the 
system of education, which should produce 
self-reliant productive citizens in place of 
helpless job-hunters of to-day. True, he must 
be a bold man, who can vouchsafe complete 
success in such a difficult experiment, when 
it is yet in an experimental stage. “A tree fs 
known by its fruit.” And those interested, 
would do well to give all sympathy and active 
support to our educationist pioneers in their 
difficult venture and refrain from passing any 
premature judgment, before full period of seven 
years’ course is completed and the first fruits 
are seen. 

That the state of educational experiment 
on indigenous lin6§has come in this country 
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is no small gain. It should not be forgotten 
that British model of education took 150 years 
and more to come to this stage. Naturally, 
Basic system too must take fairly long time 
to be perfected. From time to time the 
experiment will have to be tested in the light 
of experiences and revised and improved. It 
is a difficult pioneer work of educational re¬ 
form, the success of which very much depends 
on the quality of teachers. These educationists 
should be a sturdy band of truth # seekers, 
possessing high critical faculties of judgment, 
original in ideas and resourceful in carrying 
out those ideas into practice. In the words 
of Dr. Zakir Husain, “We must, like the 
children we seek to educate, learn by doing, 
learn by a better appreciation of our objectives, 
by a sound calculation of ways and means and 
by severe judgment of the results we have 
achieved.” It is in essence an educational 
crusade against the denationalising present 
system of education and it is expected that the 
educationist fraternity fully understands their 
great responsibility in the matter. 

The experiment which envisages to pro¬ 
duce a nationalist and a self-supporting type 
of citizen, must, as Gandhiji has rightly said, 
in his message, be thorough. As one deeply 
interested in the future of education of this 
country, the writer would specially stress the 
necessity of utmost thoroughness in this experi¬ 
ment, lest a little slackness, a little slipping 
from the main principles may deprive the 
country of the results, fondly expected. In 
qn agricultural country with more than 80% 
people living in villages, our system of 
education must of necessity be rural. It is 
but returning justice, where it is due and 
trying to remodel the system to suit the 
requirements of 80%, who have been callously 
neglected. 

It should be Rural 

Since, the new system (Basic education) 
should be rural, it naturaPy follows that it 
should be given in rural surroundings. If 


Congress Sessions are held in the villages, and 
Gandhiji can comfortably live in Sevagram, 
there can be no justification for these schools, 
big or small, to be located in the neighbour* 
hood of a city or a town in the artificially 
created rural environment. That will be a 
wrong beginning. To obtain different results, 
the whole process has to be reversed. The 
bigger the school the smaller the village and 
the more difficult the sources of production, 
should be the rule. To effect psychological 
change, the source of inspiration and attrac¬ 
tion, which so far, has been big towns or cities, 
have to be transferred to the small villages. 
The biggest school located in the smallest 
village and setting the example of being self- 
supporting under more difficult natural 
sources of production in the locality should 
really be a model school and a centre of 
inspiration. 

Teachers and students of these basic 
schools should become a part of the hard-life 
lived in the villages. They should engage 
themselves in the same sort of occupations 
from which the villagers earn their living. Their 
standard of living, food and dress should of 
necessity conform to the standard that obtains 
in the village. If basic education should pro¬ 
duce an educated young man, able to live and 
work in the villages, he should not be estrang¬ 
ed from his surroundings during his impres¬ 
sionable years. Taking a village boy to the 
environment of a city or town and expecting 
to give him rural education is a beginning from 
the wrong end. The first basic change of 
basic educational system should start with the 
location of the schools from cities to the 
villages. 

It should be National 

Education to be national, should be given 
through the medium of the mother tongue of 
the child. This is a second and a very desi¬ 
rable change introduced by the new system. 
But education really concerns more with the 
formation of character than with the medium 
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of instruction. National language is a 
necessary vehicle for the intellectual evolution 
and the highest individual expression, which 
is not possible through a foreign tongue. But 
it can never be an instrument for moulding 
any particular national character. And edu¬ 
cation to be national should necessarily deve¬ 
lop, distinct national qualities and character 
among the educated. As they say “Education 
without character is a sin.” 

The drawback of the present education is 
that it is only a commodity of the market 
place, which merely concerns with purchase 
and sale. It completely neglects human soul. 
Rather than developing moral qualities, it 
stiffles the very personality of man. The new 
system to be truly indegenous cannot afford 
to neglect the formation of character of the 
individual. In the curriculum of studies of 
the basic schools, this essential side of charac¬ 
ter formation seems to have suffered a neglect. 

It is an audible whisper going on all the 
time round about us that we Indians have no 
character. I may be excused for the strong 
expression. But that is merely stating a fact 
which is a common experience of every day 
life. I would rather say, more important than 
literacy, training in handicraft or education 
itself, we as a nation have greater need of a 
distinct type of national character of our own. 
After all what type of individual do we wish 
to produce and what character do we wish to 
develop in him has to be understood. 

Among the western nations, specially the 
English, whom we know more intimately, a 
particular type of character is clearly discerni¬ 
ble. Love of their country, sense of duty 
and discipline are the prominent traits of 
character found in every English man. Their 
social environment, traditions, educational 
system take particular care to develop these 
qualities in every* boy or girl. Judged by this 
standard, we are afraid, we cannot lay claim 
to any particular trait of character among our 
people, 


• In our old system of education, a student 
while under training at Gurukul or at his 
Guru’s place had to live a life of self-restraint. 
He was required to practise many Yamas and 
Niyamas (i.e.) moral principles. He was to 
live a life of Brahmacharya, plain in habits, 
truthful in action, disciplined in life and 
obedient to his teacher and elders. In Sans¬ 
krit literature, all castes and professionals 
have been enjoined to follow their particular 
code of conduct. People belonging to differ¬ 
ent stations in life are required to cultivate 
and possess different qualities suited to their 
position. Throughout the vast literature a 
rigid standard of life and behaviour has been 
prescribed for the various members of the 
society. A Student of history and sociology 
has no difficulty to trace back the fall of 
Indian Society along-side their fall fropi the 
principles laid down by the law givers of old. 
During the centuries of foreign rule in the 
medieval times we have lost our national 
character. 

It is with the advent of Mahatma Gandhi 
that there has been a distinct elevation of 
character. This has been due to his simple 
personality and his insistence on the obser¬ 
vance of principles of Truth and Non—Vio¬ 
lence. His has been a great contribution in 
restoring faith and confidence in the sublimity 
of moral principles to a people, who were 
practically lost to this rich heritage. I do 
not suggest that Truth and Non—Violence 
alone, since they have been advocated by 
Mahatma Gandhi, should be accepted as basic 
principles for moulding our national character. 
Nobody has any dispute about the Truth, but 
most people doubt the efficacy of Non—Vio¬ 
lence in modern political warfare. There 
should be no hypocrisy about it, specially 
when there is the question of moulding the 
character of a whole Nation. It is the busi¬ 
ness of the educationists, who have taken the 
responsibility te build the young generation 
to decide, whidl particular sef of moral 
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virtues, they wish to develop in the young 
generation. That combination may be Truth, 
Justice, Self-sacrifice; Duty and Discipline; 
Love, Charity and Tolerance; or any other 
combination, which they think will develop 
the type of character for their nation. People 
must have some ‘ Dharma Building any 
national edifice without any solid basis of 
‘Dharma’ (high principle) can never be a solid 
and dependable basis of national reconstruc¬ 
tion. Even French Revolution was based 
on Justice, Equality and Fraternity. 

It should be self-supporting 

Gandhiji, in his original Scheme, which 
of course, later on has been modified by the 
educationists, insisted on making Basic Educa* 
tion self-supporting. This later change has 
not been much appreciated. The change 
introduced takes away the real substance out 
of the Scheme, and what remains, if I may be 
pardoned to say so, is a mere shadow. Self- 
supporting education, by which captivating 
nomenclature Basic Education is known to¬ 
day, was not only a fanciful novelty, but was 
something tangible and a definite standard 
to judge the success of this experiment. By 
deleting the self-supporting aspect of the 
scheme, the Zakir Husain Committee, I 
would say, has reduced the scheme into some 
vague experiment. Dr. Zakir Husain, the 
author himself has to complain in the course 
of the Conference at Delhi, that because the 
Committee has not acquired the patent right 
and that the Scheme is only experimental, 
many of the institution and Governments have 
started to reduce the time alloted to handicrafts 
and physical labour. From 3 hours and 20 
minutes prescribed by the Committee for 
handicrafts and physical labour, they have 
reduced the time to an hour or an hour and a 
half. No wonder that the results will be dis¬ 
appointingly inadequate, and bring the scheme 
itself into disrepute as has already been 
apprehended by Dr. Zakir Husain. 

But this was what was ysexpected. And 
minus self-supporting aspect/ there is every 


apprehension, that the scheme is bound to 
degenerate into ordinary literary education 
with vocational bias. A few ardent 
enthusiasts may for sometime continue to feed 
their fancies on the slogans of creative child, 
live class room and a better individual pro* 
duced through the system. It is yet fresh in 
the minds of the public, that the claims 
advanced by the educationists of the past 
generation, who with all sincerety and 
honesty strove to produce, Kapil, Kanad and 
Patanjali out of the Gurukuls and Rishikuls 
that they established, could not be substanti¬ 
ated. Educationists would do well to re¬ 
consider the Scheme in the light of Gandhiji’s 
original conception of self-supporting educa¬ 
tion once again, which I am sure is a great 
safe-guard to save the experiment from many 
a pit-fall and conseqent frustration of efforts. 

The idea of building the educational 
system round a handicraft also admits of 
improvement. The 3 hour and 20 minutes 
time prescribed in the curriculum for traininig 
in the handicraft appear to be reasonable, and 
well thought out. But it is to be seen which 
cottage industry or craft is universal in the 
village. And granting good practice in work¬ 
manship it will make the student even partly 
self-supporting by making him to apply his 
energy during the alloted time. If the 
economic returns are not proportionate, the 
waste of material, and energy, will chill the 
enthusiasm of the worker at long last and 
reduce the thing into a druggery. 

The Educationists know that in the 
villages there are only two such occupations 
which if properly taken up can make one 
wholly self-supporting. They are agriculture 
and cattle-breeding. Other handicrafts are 
merely subsidiary industries to add little more 
additional income. Of course, carpentry, 
smithy, tailoring, etc. are some such industries 
on which one can live. But their scope is 
strictly limited. 

As has already been discussed in the fore¬ 
going if the basic idea of making education 
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self-supporting is conceded, as I strongly 
submit, should be the nucleus round which 
the whole Scheme of Basic Education should 
be built, it naturally follows, that the scheme 
should give preferential place to agriculture 
and cattle-breeding over other handicrafts in 
the curriculum of studies. Other subsidiary 
industries should only have a secondary place, 
as is the case. With all our very best efforts, 
the products of basic education will not be 
able to materially change the natural conditions 
obtaining in the country-side. They will 
have to live and subsist on the same occupa¬ 
tions on which their fore-father were living 
hitherto, of course, with some improvement. 

Such a thing as making education self- 
supporting cannot be possible from the very 
begining of the experiment. But it stands to 
reason that at the end of seven years of Basic- 
School training, school colony including the 
teachers and students of highest form should 
be self-supporting. No student should be 
turned out of these basic-schools after com- 
pletinghis seven years of schooling, who has not 
become self-supporting in his final year of the 
School. It should be the criteria of our 
basic-schools, that we send a completely self- 
supporting individual into the world. And 
let me submit in all humility that such a thing 
is not utopian and is possible of practical 
achievement, provided our educationists from 
the very first, conform to the village economic 
standards. 

This necessarily brings us to the very 
relevant topic of adopting village standards in 
food, dress and other requirements of life. 
Rural Education to be successful necessarily 
demands progressive lowering of our economic 
standards. Certainly no educated man can 
possibly manage to live within the present 
miserable income of the villager, which 
is only a starvation wage and a deficit 
economy as we choose to call it. But the 
average that is proposed to be raised as a 
result of improving rural conditions through 
village reconstruction programme is Rs. 5/- 
per capita per month, and Rs. 20/- to 25/- a 
month for a family of -4 to 5 people. 
Since, we aim to raise the level of a peasant’s 


income to the standard indicated above, 
it i% permissible for teachers and students of 
Basic Shools to adopt this economic standard. 
The students under training in basic schools 
should manage to live within Rs. 5/- and 
teachers with families within Rs. 20 to 25 a 
month. This income too they should pro¬ 
duce by working on farms, managing dairies, 
and starting other cottage industries and see 
that they maintain themselves on their self¬ 
produce. Such a scheme of Basic Schools en¬ 
visages self-supporting colonies of teachers 
and students scattered all over the country 
in the hearts of the villages. And teachers 
becoming self-supporting before the students. 
For unless they become confident of being self- 
supporting by following agriculture or other 
village handicrafts, they will not be able to 
communicate the conviction to their students. 

To summarise the conclusions and 
suggestions, I submit:— 

(1) Basic-schools, to be rural, should be 
situated in the heart of rural areas and not 
in the artificially created village surroundings 
in the neighbour-hood of big towns or cities. 

(2) Teachers and students should con¬ 
form to village standards and manage to 
live within the same average income that we 
want to raise for a villager, i. e. Rs, 5 for a 
student and Rs. 20 or 25 for a teacher with 
family per month. 

(3) This colony of teachers and students 
of the Basic schools should follow village 
occupations and make themselves progres¬ 
sively self-supporting. 

(4) No student should be declared suc¬ 
cessful, till he becomes self-supporting in his 
final or 7 th year. 

(5) Basic-school system should be based 
on the self-supporting idea as originally pro¬ 
posed by Gandhiji and that basic idea should 
not be given up. 

(6) That agriculture and cattle-breeding 
should take the first place in the scheme and 
cottage industries or handicrafts the second. 

(7) Basic education should aim to deve¬ 
lop moral qualities and distinct national 
character in the young generation. 



H6NEY AS a POOD AND MEDICINE 
‘Eat thou hofley because it is good’ 


Honey has been found to be highly bene¬ 
ficial to those suffering from heart disease. 

It is slightly laxative and its continued 
use keeps the system free from accumulating 
poisons. 

It is a disease preventive. It has been 
found that many of the disease germs that 
afflict human bodies die in honey in a very 
short time. 

On account of its quick absorption it is 
invaluable for athletes. It aids digestion. It 
contains besides levulose and dextrose mineral 
elements such as iron, lime, sodium, sulphur, 
magnesia and phosphoric acid, so necessary 
to our bodies. 

For ages it has been a common remedy 
for coughs and colds. ’‘It is good for children. 
In the Fruenfelder Home in Switzerland, 
anaemic and otherwise weak children are 
placed on a diet of honey and milk with 
amazing results.’’ 

It should not be regarded as a luxury 
but as one of the most wholesome goods 
known to man. 

Ordinary sugar cannot be utilized by the 
body until it has been changed by digestion 
into grape sugar, and if this is not properly 
carried out it is altered by fermentation into 
various substances which are of little or no 
use to the body. 

It is the Health Sweet. It is nature’s 
own Sweet. 

Dr. G. N. W. Thomas, M.D.. ch.D. of 
Edinburgh, an eminent doctor in Great Britain 
writing on, “Honey: Its value in Heart 
Failure,” in the Lancet (1924) 207 (5287): 
1363,says: 

“In severe cases of malnutrition with 
heart weakness, I have found honey to have 
bad a marked effect in reviving heart action, 
and keeping the patient alive, and I had 
further evidence of this in a recent case of 
pneumonia.'* 

Dr. Arnold Lorand of Carlsbad Czecho¬ 
slovakia, author of several nodical books, in 


his book, “Old Age Deferred,” recommends 
honey for those having a week heart. He 
says “As a most valuable food for overwork 
of the heart and general circulation, I 
recommend honey.” And again in another 
chapter he says, “Honey is easily digested 
and assimilated; it is the best sweet food, as 
it does not cause flatulence and can even pre¬ 
vent it to a certain extent promoting the 
activity of the bowels. It can easily be added 
to the five meals a day I recommend in cases 
of Arterioclerosis and weak heart. As it 
would be unwise to leave such a hardworking 
organ as the heart without any food over the 
long hours of the night, I recommend heart 
patients to take before going to bed, a glass 
of water with honey and lemon juice in it 
and also to take it when awaking at night.’’ 

Dr. A. M. Liebstein writes in.— 
“American Medicine \ 33: 1927, 33: 

“Honey is a very concentrated and 
nutritions food article, and easily digested and 
assimilated. It is a good emollient, soothing 
vitalizing, and energying agent. It has a 
good many theraputic indications. It is very 
beneficial in diseases of the pharynx, larynx, 
kidneys and bladder. It is a sedative in its 
theraputic actions.” 

The Department of Agriculture U.S.A. 
in one of its press releases entitled, “Honey 
High in Food Value”, stated : 

“Honey is one of the best of the high 
energy-producting foods. Because it is 
composed almost entirely of simple sugars it 
can be assimilated with ease. Most sugars 
require action by the gastric and intestinal 
secretions to break them down into simple 
sugars similar to those occurring naturally in 
honey. Because it is easily assimilated, honey 
is of importance where normal digestive 
activities have been impaired by disease or 
old age. Honey can be utilized by the body 
without placing much of a burden on an 
enfeebled digestive tract and is also recognised 
as a valuable food for babies and young 
children” 

By the Hony. Secretary , APIS CLUB t 
Jinaraja College* Gampola 



rural reconstruction 

By: Prof. K. S. Srikantan, m.a., Bclgaum 
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T HOSE interested in India’s Rural Wel¬ 
fare know more than others that the one 
and the only enemy to India’s progress is 
Mass Ignorance-the monster that for centuries 
has devastated this land and from whose 
womb has sprung the superstitions, the crude 
beliefs that have masqueraded as religion, and 
the thousand other ills that have made this 
country what it is. Till ignorance is dis¬ 
pelled, there can be no religion, no freedom, 
no art, and no well-being for this country. In 
happier lands men are born to citizenship; in 
this land they are born to ignorance and so 
the vast majority find themselves into castes, 
ravaged by disease, haunted by poverty, 
deadened by age long superstitions and destin¬ 
ed to survive, when they survive at all, merely 
to await death. The Enemy is Ignorance 1 . 
The role of Rural libraries in combating 
Ignorance is unfortunately still unrecognised 
in India. Several countries which were steeped 
in ignorance some years back are now occupy¬ 
ing very nearly the topmost place in the 
galaxy of nations thanks to a planned 
organisation of a Rural library service. The 
Rural Library service of the West for 
example aims at providing literature which 
will increase the value of school education. 
It enables the children who leave school at an 
early age to continue their education while 
earning their living. It provides for the 
education of the adults, who have lacked or 
failed to utilise early opportunity. It supplies 
books for the instruction of all those whose 
work requires technical knowledge-all persons 
on whom depends the Industrial and Agri¬ 
cultural progress of the community. It 

1 M.A, Candcth; Library Movement by Divers 
Hands. 


exploits the leisure hours of the village folk 
and cures their ignorance by giving a tonic 
of a subtle but a pleasant mixture of amuse¬ 
ment and instruction. It attempts to remove 
the tedium of long winter evenings. It makes 
Rural life more attractive and equips it with 
all the methods of cultivating intellectual 
interest and thus contributes towards the 
prevention of a wholesale drift from the 
village to the city. 1 

In countries like Russia and China with 
a vast volume of Illiteracy, the Rural library 
service does not confine its activities to the 
supply of books. It undertakes the Liqui¬ 
dation of Illiteracy on a scale worth being 
followed in India. Reading and readers are 
made the subject of special study by the 
librarian and the psychologist. Story telling 
and reading books and Newspapers to the 
adults constitutes one of the activities of 
the local centres. As the interest in books 
is thus cultivated, the local library committee 
arranges for teaching the alphabet to the adults 
in the night schools. Such adults are first 
supplied with elementary text-books and other 
children’s books and gradually led on to the 
appreciation of adults books and made fit in 
a year or two to reap the fullest benefit of the 
normal activities of the Rural library service. 
As a matter of fact, as soon as the New 
Russia emerged from the October Revolution, 
the spirit of “education for air rushed into, 
it with eagle speed. Russia drank deep of the, 
Pestalozzian conception of Social Education 
as the ‘polishing of one link of a large chain,' 
which unites all humanity into a single whole; 
and the errors in the education and guidance 

1 S. R Ran®nathan: Five Laws of Library 
science. § • ' 
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of men consist for the most part in that 
separate links are isolated from the chain and 
one begins to philosophise over them as if 
they alone existed and as if in the quality of 
rings they did not represent the property of 
the whole chain.” 1 Lenin proclaimed at the 
1921 All-Russian Congress of Workers for 
Popular Enlightenment, “You must remem¬ 
ber that an illiterate, uncultured people cannot 
conquer”. It was held “Unless the masses 
are enlightened, a rigorous heightening of their 
economic welfare is impossible, co-operation is 
impossible and a genuine political life is 
impossible”. Hence the first fact to which 
the energy of the new govt, was turned was 
the alarming illiteracy and ignorance of the 
people. “According to the Census of 1920, 
sixty eight percent of the inhabitants of the 

Soviet Union were illiterate.One of our 

primary tasks has consequently been the 
abolition of illiteracy. By 1933-34 the ability 
to read and write should be the possession of 
every citizen of the Soviet Union.” Thus 
the immediate education of the adult popula¬ 
tion became a most important part of the 
work of the Commissariate of Education. 
The work involved the creation of centres 
for the Liquidation of Illiteracy; political- 
cultural clubs and reading rooms: workers 
and peasants houses; permanent and itinerant 
libraries; self education centres and magazines 

.propoganda work including tableaux, 

plays etc. for special campaigns.Quick 

learners help the slower; semi-literates the 

illiterates.As soon as they can read a 

little, they are encouraged, as Semi-literates, 
to go to the local cottage reading room 
(Isba) or club and then to the library. After 
six months of such work, a school is set up 
to prepare abler persons for a Rabfac. 2 This 
phenomenal spread of the Library movement 
has resulted in such a wide spread love 
of reading that a reading room is not in- 

. 1 The new Education in the Soviet Republic 

Pinkevitch (Albert P.) 

2 See Ranganqthqn: Five Law's of the Library 
Science. / 


frequently found even in the lobbies of 
cinemas, where the audience waits for the 
next performance. To satisfy the craving 
for reading, that is evinced by those that 
are just emerging from the grip of Illiteracy, 
a monthly journal is publishedr under the 
title ‘Down with Illiteracy’; the extensive 
use of illustrations and diagrams through out 
the text makes it possible to put elementary 
articles on political and economic subjects 
before those who are just beginning to 
master the technique of reading. 1 

The activities of the Publication Depart¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union illustrate the part 
that the state should play in the regeneration 
of a country like ours where more than a half 
a century’s divorce between the intelligentsia 
and the mother tongue has crippled the latter 
and has hence left the masses in utter igno¬ 
rance of the recent transformation of the 
scientific, economic, political and cultural 
world. The Soviet Union has evolved a 
novel institution of what are called Village- 
Book-Correspondents. “These correspondents 
have arisen in answer to a realisation on the 
part of the peasants of the part played by 
books. It is the mission of the book-corres¬ 
pondents to keep the state printing office in¬ 
formed as to the type of books which have 
been most useful to the peasantry, most of 
whom are just beginning to read the illustra¬ 
tions which have proved most effective, the 
subjects on which books are needed.” 2 “This 
is”, says the Weekly Bulletin of the Russian 
Society of Cultural Relations, “only the begin¬ 
ning of the work of our book Correspondents 
in the spreading of Literature in the village”., 
Even China which was till recently in the list 
of backward countries has stolen a march 
over India in Library Movement. The 

1 See Ranganathan: Five Laws of the Library 
Science. 

2 Weekly News Bulletin of the Russian 
Society for Cultural Relations. 
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movement has received a great impetus in the 
hands of the Republican govt. One of the 
departments of the Ministry of Education is 
‘Social Education*. This department is in 
charge of public libraries and schools for 
illiterate adults. The Chinese Library Move- 
ment is being further fed by generous dona¬ 
tions from America and from some Chinese 
merchants. 1 There is no denying the fact that 
the dawn of political consciousness in China 
has been coterminous with the spread of the 
Library movement. 

India is nowhere in the Library Map of the 
World. In fact many in India have yet to 
realise the fact that if progress is unthinkable 
without mass education, mass education itself 
is unattainable without a proper Library 
organisation. Several schemes of Adult edu¬ 
cation ended in a fiasco, as the adults who 
were laboriously trained, very soon relapsed 
into illiteracy to the great disappointment 
of the teachers concerned. The adults them¬ 
selves are not to be blamed for an average 
villager is an utter stranger to the thought 
currents of the world. In India today insti¬ 
tutions to preserve what is learnt seem to 
be more important than schools to impart 
learning. Mere multiplication of schools 
without a corresponding growth in libraries 
amounts to a huge waste of the taxpayers 
money, for what is learnt in schools is soon 
forgotten owing to lack of facilities 
to keep in touch with what is going on outside 
the village. There is hardly a village in 
India which has got a good library. Even a 
University graduate if he stops long in a 
village is sure to become out of date and may 
be looked upon by his urban friends as an 
old fossil. It is no wonder the students of 
Adult schools relapse into illiteracy soon after 
the course is over. Immediate steps should 
therefore be taken to start a library and a 
reading room in every village so as to enable 
• the adults to keep the torch of their learning 


burning. Such libraries should contain books 
of purposive nature-books touching on the 
daily life of the farmer-books on sanitation, 
agriculture, cottage industries, cattle, poul¬ 
try, common ailments and their cure (Indi¬ 
genous and foteign), co-operative movement 
and marketing organisation. The experience 
in the West shows that if such books are 
kept in the Library, the farmer’s enthusiasm 
becomes unbounded. Here are some reported 
cases, demonstrating the tremendous reading 
potentialities of villagers which only await 
the necessary facilities into a kinetic 
form. The Librarian of the County of 
Surrey reports “One comes across a young 
house-maid who enjoys Katherine Mansfield’s, 
‘The garden party’ more than any book she 
has ever read, because she “likes the way she 
writes.” Or it may be a bus conductress with 
as pretty a taste in Literature as any English 
Honours student I ever coached. 1 The 
village librarian of Sohan, Cambridgeshire, 
reports, “There is a certain demand for books 
on domestic subjects by young married 
women who are anxious to improve on 
older methods. The same Librarian speaking 
about the Juveniles of her village, remarks, 
“Their tastes are more catholic and they 
generally examine the Non-fiction side of the 
library and are learning to browse among the 
books. Books on inventions, hobbies, and 
natural history fascinate them and for this 
reason one would have these books more 
profusely illustrated.” Within two years of 
its existence the County Library of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire has disclosed varied reading 
interests. The Librarian of Cottenham, 
another village of the same county records, 
“There is the shoe maker who refuses every¬ 
thing but history and historical novels.and 

the fruit-grower who insists on books on 
astronomy.” Another County Librarian 
makes mention of a gardener devouring every 


1 S. R. R. Ibid. 


1. S. R. R. lbi 
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book on Egypt which the village-librarian 
could procure for him and a Railway Gilard 
reading Sven Hedins books of travel. Nobody 
need doubt the fact that the response from 
the villagers in India will be equally great if 
proper books are presented to them with as 
little formality as possible. 

A library for every village, is however 
an ideal which is impossible of attainment in 
the near future, owing to our financial condi¬ 
tions. 1 The next best alternative, therefore, 
is to have a central library in any one*of the 
important villages and send books from there 
on Library Vans to the selected villages 
around the centre. The greatest example for 
this kind of Rural Library Service is America 
where this kind of work is being done in a 
remarkable manner for the past thirty years. 
In the words of an American writer, “In 
Washington County, Maryland, there lived 
many people who had tew books to read, 
for whom buying books was too costly a proce¬ 
dure, but who were hungry for good litera¬ 
ture. Some of those people came to Miss. 
Mary L. Titcomb of the Hagerstown free 
Library and asked that books.be sent to 
them. This gave Miss. Titcomb the idea that 
a wagon fitted with book-shelves and laden 
with a wide assortment of books going over 
the mountain roads to the homes would Ire a 
splendid way of giving the people a chance to 
read. This was in 1905. In 1910 the horse 
and wagon gave way to the automobile. Now 
nearly 300 counties follow the example of 
Hagerstown, Mary Land. The cheer that the 
travelling Library is bringing to the denizens 
of dreary villages is illustrated by a note 
received by the County Librarian of Kent 
from a villager “who lived eight and a half 
miles from a town and had been supplied with 
books to help her in her study of French 
Literature”, the note ending with “ever so 

1 K. S. Srlkantan : Books on wheels : Un ited 
Karnataka. r 


grateful to you for help in constructing a 
happy little world for me”. “Until Farm 
children and adults alike have convenient and 
regular access to book-collection suited to 
their varied tastes and needs, our national 
happiness and progress will fall short of their 
possibilities. The time is here'when there 
should be a nation-wide movement to estab¬ 
lish and bring into active use the library 
facilities accessible to all farm-homes”. Eng¬ 
land is spending more than a crore- of Rupees 
on Rurul Library service. 

Coming nearer home, we have in the 
state of Baroda a Rural Library Service 
organisation which is second to none of the 
Library organisations of the world. The 
Country Library section, as it is called has a 
travelling library with a stock of 18,000 
volumes. A travelling library consists of a 
wooden box, containing from 15 to 30 books 
and is made strong enough to withstand hard 
wear. These boxes are despatched free of 
charge to any library, or school or in fact to 
any responsible body of persons or person 
who undertakes to distribute the books in his 
locality. Even the freight both ways is borne 
by the department. Some of the books are 
termed fixed sets and contain books on a 
given subject, such as Agriculture or Bee- 
keeping-others are selected as being suitable 
to a particular class or grade of readers-others 
again contain books by a particular author. 
Collections may however be made to meet 
the varying requirements of a particular 
locality. 

The most important function of the 
country branch is the organising, controlling 
and subsidising of the village libraries of the 
state. When a community has succeeded in 
collecting Rs. 100, Rs. 300 or Rs. 700-the 
sum depending upon the fact whether the 
place is a village or an ordinary town or the 
principal town of a district, a similar amount * 
is granted by the department on behalf of the 
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Government and a like sum by the prant 
Panchayat or the district board. In some 
cases Municipalities also contribute funds. If 
a Library building is required, people of the 
locality concerned have to find only 1/3 of 
the cost-the remainder being given in equal 
quotas by tffe Government and the Panchayat. 
Finally to provide a nucleus for a new village 
Library, the local committee can purchase 
for Rs. 25, a collection of good Gujarati 
books, worth Rs, 100, the rest of the money 
being found by the state. 

Baroda must serve as an example to the 
rest of India. 1 If the amount spent on adult 
education is to be of some real benefit, efforts 
should immediately be made to start Central 
libraries in every district head-quarters. These 
district libraries should be placed under the 
control of District Librarians. Men or 
Women selected for this post should be highly 
qualified, for the inauguration and the initial 
shaping of a district Library service will 
depend largely on the resourcefulness and 
enthusiasm of the first District Librarian. 
No District authority should commit the 
blunder of initiating its scheme without this 
essential preliminary. If it does, it will be 
only attempting to prove that the scheme 
wont work. The District Local Board should 
have at least half a dozen Library Vans—in 
the beginning they may be bullock carts 
arranged with shelves to hold at least 200 
books and 50 to 60 periodicals. The res¬ 
ponsibility of providing bullocks may be 
thrown on the village which wants the books. 
It will not be hard on the villagers to expect 
of them a pair of bullocks for a few hours. 
The books may be allowed to stay in the 
village for a month and a new set can be 
sent after receiving the old set. The Village 
headman if not the school master may be 
made, to start with, responsible for the safety 

I Newton Mohun Dutt: Library Movement in 

Baroda 


of the books. The native states of Travancore 
and Pudukkotta have already succeeded in 
making the people ‘Library minded'. Speak¬ 
ing of the Rural Libraries in Travancore 
State, the Director of Public Instruction 
writes “For the development and expansion 
of the Library movement in the state and the 
provision of facilities for Adult Education, 
an allotment of Rs. 21,300 was made in 
the budget for, 1,111 under the head “20 
F. v-Miscellaneous-Introduction of a state 
Library system”. In each of the four 
educational divisions, 15 suitable Departmental 
primaly schools were selected predominantly 
in Rural areas where library facilities did not 
exist and a Library and a Reading Room 
were started in each of these schools. Of 
these 57 are Malayalam libraries and 3 
Tamil ones. An allotment of Rs. 100 was 
made for each library for furniture. The 
headmasters of the primary schools where 
Rural libraries are started were made Honora¬ 
ry Librarians. The honorary Librarian is 
assisted in his work by a committee of 3 
members. The librarians are paid a monthly 
allowance of Rs 3 eacli for the library work. 
The hours of the Library are between 5 and 7 
during working days and 8 and 11 and 3 and 
7 P. M. during other days (including Sundays) 
except a few specified holidays. A set of 200 
books was purchased and supplied for the use 
of each Rural Library. Besides this 3,793 
Malayalam books and 880 Tamil books were 
distributed from the Text Book Committee 
free of cost. Contributions of books were 
also received by 8 libraries from the people of 
the localities and the total number of books 
thus received came to 265. A daily paper 
and magazine were supplied to each library. 
The choice of this was left to the local com¬ 
mittee. All the Rural libraries appear to 
have been greatly appreciated by the local 
people and the experiment has proved to be a 
great success”. 1 Equally praise worthy is the 


The Madras^ibrary Association peport: 1997 
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work of the Pudukottah Durbar in the cause 
of the Library Movement. In the words of 
the Superintendent of schools, “Now the 
teachers work is not confined to the four 
walls of the school room or the limited 
hours of the time-table. The education of 
parents is taken up along with that of their 
children and teachers are endeavouring to 
make the school the centre of the social and 
cultural life of the village community. 
Travelling library cases are taken to the 
village and books distributed among the 
villagers—both adults and youngsters.” 

The success of any Rural Library 
Service organisation depends upon a proper 
transport system. The transport will vary 
with the local conditions of the district. A dis¬ 
trict like Tanjore can exchange boxes of books 
quite easily with the aid of its network of 
Railways and bus-lines. In a district bke 
Dharwar in the Bombay Karnataka the aid of 
bullock carts and carriers may have to be in¬ 
voked. But “it may not happen for any 
District Librarian to travel two days on a 
mule taking another mule to carry the books 
like one of our fellow Librarians across the 
water” 1 An ideal method of transport is that 
of the Library Van. It may be fitted with 
shelves to carry about a 1000 volumes, from 
which the villagers and the village librarians 
may make their selection on returning the 
volumes which have been read. The librarian 
may himself drive or accompany the van in 
its rambles thro the district. It will also adver¬ 
tise the district library scheme in a very effec¬ 
tive way. 


From what has been said above, it is clear 
that the success of the movement depends not a 
little upon a well planned publicity campaign. 
If the original home of the modern Library 
movement, I mean, America herself still 
relies upon publicity methods for spreading 
Library ideas and ideals, what should be the 
need for similar work in our country where 
the Library movement is still only a name! 
Not only we have no Carnegie Corporation 
at our back, no angel with his Akshayapatra, 
to give unending financial help, but on the 
other hand we have the demon of Inertia, 
“which seems to be a clever Kamarupi. This 
monster takes as many different shapes as 
Proteus. It is now a snob scoffing at 
Library publicity as vulgar, now a cynic 
trying to trace all public service to some 
ulterior personal motive, and again a mis- 
anthrope cursing that no good can ever come 
to us; it appears as jealousy or as benumbing 
philosophy. Such an atmosphere is not con¬ 
genial to the growth of the Library move¬ 
ment. Relief can come only from the state. 
“Once the prestige of State action clears the 
atmosphere, the library movement may get a 
chance to properly dispose the public mind 
and find its further food in the natural soil of 
public opinion.” 1 Those interested in the task 
of Rural Reconstruction cannot over-estimate 
the role of Village Libraries in emancipating 
the rural folk from the clutches of the demon 
of Ignorance. It is hoped that India will 
very soon have a network of village libraries 
like those in America. 2 

1. Five Laws. 

2. K. S. Srikantan: Rural Reconstruction. 
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Agricultural debtors' relief act 

By A. B, Latthe, m.l.a., 

Ex-Finance Minister, Bombay. 


A BOUT Sixty years ago, the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists’ Relief Act attempted to regu¬ 
late and control transactions between agri¬ 
culturist debtors and their creditors. Ex¬ 
cept in the case of transactions which had 
taken place before the sowcar—world came to 
know of this attempt to control their dealings 
withtheir agricultural clients, the attempt not 
only failed to protect the debtors but put 
them under the clutches of the so wear more 
rigorously than ever before. Devices were 
soon found to evade the provisions of the D. 
A. R. Act. The result was that at the end of 
about two generations living under the pro¬ 
tection of this legislation, the agriculturists’ 
debts have gone on increasing. They have lost 
much of their lands to capitalists and the tran¬ 
sactions relating to their debts are completely 
enveloped in fraudulent deeds and accounts. 

I do not say that either the sowcars or the 
debtors is an exceptionally dishonest person. 
But I do say that the attempt so to regulate 
their dealings as to be able to get at the whole 
truth when courts are called upon to pro¬ 
nounce their views on disputes between 
them, has completely and miserably failed 
owing to the shrewd devices, the sowcar had 
to adopt to evade the Law and prevent the 
debtors from defeating the claims of their 
creditors on the strength of the D. A. R. Act. 
The desperately imprudent character of the 
ordinary agriculturist and his ever-growing 
needs which could not be met from his income 
led to more and more debts which he had to 
contract on such terms as the creditor dic¬ 
tated. The mortgages were put in the form 
of sales out and out. The amount paid was 
shown to be at least twice the real amount 
due. Though the dues consisted of and were 
derived from long and old accounts, the bond 
stated that the amount was paid in cash at the 
time it was executed and this was done in the 


presence of the Sub-Registrar, though as a 
matter of fact the amount was never received 
by the debtor. All this was made possible 
not because the sowcar was a wicked person 
but because he had to protect himself against 
cunning and unscrupulous clients. The ag¬ 
riculturist had to submit to all this not be¬ 
cause he did not know what was being done 
but because he could not get the money he 
wanted without doing so. 

Experience of about 60 years had proved 
that if an attempt was to be made to save the 
ryot from his own ignorance and folly and 
from the natural desire of his creditor to 
tighten his grip so that the Law could not 
defeat him, the only way to do it was to 
make it impossible for him to alienate or 
encumber his land without the sanction of an 
impartial authority. The Agriculturists’ 
Debt Relief Act recently passed does this. 
Then there was the question of the current 
requirements of the cultivator for purposes of 
a productive nature. The opponents of the 
Act appear to be very anxious about these 
unavoidable needs of the agriculturists and 
they think that owing to this new enactment, 
“the local banker may find difficulty in recover¬ 
ing enough of their lent capital to permit 
them to carry on their business on the scale 
of the past, and the uncertainty of recovery 
may make them unwilling to lend money in 
future to the agriculturist to finance crops.” 
That this criticism is entirely beside the mark 
will be clear to those who do not wish to con¬ 
fuse finance for raising crops with loans for 
unproductive objects like marriages. The 
new legislation not only does not make loans 
for productive work less secure than before 
but far more easily recoverable than ever 
before. A licensed village-banker can give 
loans for such atourpose on the £olid assu¬ 
rance that the cro "raised with the help of his 
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money will be beyond the reach of anyone 
except the Government and he can recover it 
by sale of the crop without the risk of the 
debtors selling it away or otherwise parting 
with it without his consent. Surely no credi¬ 
tor can contend that crop finance should be 
allowed to be recovered by the alienation of the 
debtor’s lands. Genuine crop finance must 
be only a fraction of the value of the crop and 
under the new Act, the crop has been made 
inalienable without paying off the crop-finance 
the cultivator may have taken. Thus the 
position of the financing agency, be it a Co¬ 
operative Society or a licensed banker, is 
much better under the Act than ever before 
and the fear expressed about the difficulty of 
the sowcar is purely imaginary. The Act in¬ 
tends that the agriculturist’s power to alien¬ 
ate his land is curtailed and if this contracts 
his credit, he is all the better for it. Even if 
this is not agreed to for some reason or other 
no one can reasonably contend that this result 
aimed at by the Act in any way affects his 
ability to provide himself with the necessary 
crop-finance. With the provisions made in 
the Act for the recovery of such finance, it 
would be very easy to find Co-operative 
Banks and individual money-lenders who 
would jump at the opportunity to invest their 
money on reasonable terms that the Act 
offers. Under this new Act, the crop can be 
followed in the hands of other later purchasers 
as if it was stolen property and such a 
transaction to defraud the crop-financing agency 
is made punishable as if it were an offence. 
What better facilities would any agency ex¬ 
pect for the recovery of the monies advanced 
for raising crop? Without any ‘hurried ex¬ 
pansion’ of the co-operative movement for 
providing crop-finance, the existing agencies 
like the village-banker or the Dalals will con¬ 
tinue their business with greater confidence on 
condition that they do not over-finance the 
agriculturist. The expansion of the banking 
operations of Central Co-operative Banks in 
this direction will be very different from the 
hurried expansion of the movement which is 
frought with risks. It is a business which will 
be considered as safe as can be even for the 
more cautious of money-1 anders and there is 
no reason why the Co-opCrativs Banks with 


considerable idle capital lying on hand may 
not undertake this work to the extent that its 
field staff is able to cope with it. 

Those who are making a bug-bear of this 
imaginary difficulty of crop finance do not 
know on what exorbitant terms the bankers 
or dalals at present provide the crop-finance 
and how heavily the cultivator suffers. Seed # 
for instance, is provided at 25 or 30 or even 
a higher percentage of interest for a period of 
four or five months. This would make a 
hundred per cent annual rate of interest! Is 
it the desire of the critics, whose solicitude 
for the cultivator’s needs seems to have 
gathered such momentum to prevent the 
enforcement of the Act in question, that this 
system of ruinous financing of the cultivator’s 
activities should continue? Do they not 
realise that every attempt must be made to 
make easier finance available to the agri¬ 
culturist? Are we to wait till he is educated 
and becomes efficient enough to have his own 
co-operative Society to finance him? If that 
is the idea, it is exactly like asking a starving 
man to go to school, get educated and then 
earn his food. Is not Government giving 
tagavi loans even to-day? If no other agency 
is found within to provide crop finance, 
Government can and should undertake the 
responsibility for a time. I do not think this 
would be necessary in many cases. All I 
mean is that the problem of reducing the 
burdens on the shoulders of the agriculturists 
is so urgent that in the last resort, Govern¬ 
ment ought to be ready to undertake the 
responsibility if no one else comes forth to 
do so. 

I have already said that the delay, the 
most unjustifiable delay, in putting this Act 
into force is likely to defeat the purposes 
with which it was enacted. Absorbed as they 
are in their own affairs, the British officers 
who are today responsible for this delay do 
not care, the masses deeply affected think, 
for the difficulties they have long been 
suffering from. There is another point I 
should like to make here. As I repeatedly 
said while this legislation was on the anvil, 
the mere passing of the law will not solve the 
problem of the deficit economy in which our 
agriculturist is born and in which he lives 
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and dies. At the final stage of the Bill, I 
pointed out to the Assembly that “unless 
attempts are made from everyside to improve 
his economy, unless we put something more 
in his pockets than he is getting to-day, 
unless we increase the productive capacity of 
his land, unless we enable him to make the 
fullest use 6f all the time that is at his dis¬ 
posal, unless we enable him to get the best 

price for his produce,.unless we make 

him much better educated man, much more 
enlightened man, than he is, unless we do 
all these things, it is impossible that his 
economic position could really be improved. ' 
“I say very unreservedly, and very frankly, 
on this occasion—and I have said so at the 
time of the first reading of the Bill—that we 
cannot succeed in turning the present deficit 
economy of the agriculturist into a surplus 
economy by mere legislation or by mere 
wiping out of his debts.” Having emphasised 
the essential need of a comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme to better the economic and other 
conditions of the agriculturists, I then said 
that unless such a programme was ener¬ 
getically carried out, “it is possible that, 
like its predecessors, this Bill will fall in its 
objects.” I refer to these points on which the 
future success or failure of the Debt Relief 
Act will depend lest Government may make 
a half-hearted attempt to enforce the Act 
and remain content with an equally-half 
hearted attempt to show that some little things 
are being done here and there to reconstruct 
rural life. This will not do. If all these 
efforts to patch up a sky torn to tatters with 
the help of a petty tailor—Government’s plan 
of work hitherto has been nothing better— 
they will not be in a position to justify them¬ 
selves and lay the blame of the failure on the 
legislative measures which are admittedly 
part of a big plan. 

After I had penned these lines, the All-India 
Radio last night announced the Bombay 
Government's decision to give effect to the 
Relief and Tenancy Acts in some selected 
areas on the ground, as stated by the Radio, 
that the Government cannot at present form 
a correct idea of the problems which these 
Acts may raise. A fuller idea of the grounds 
on which Government have based their deci¬ 
sion may be had later. It is, however, a 


matter for congratulation that they have come 
to Some decision, though a wrong one, at the 
long last! After eighteen months, they have 
the wisdom to realise that the Acts may 
create some problems to solve, They went on 
drafting Rules. They sat over the Acts 
thinking over their effects for all these long 
and weary months during which thousands 
and thousands of the agriculturists all over 
the Province waited with bated breath. Have 
the Government any idea of the kind of 
difficulties the Acts may give rise to? Either 
they have or have not. If they have, 
presumably they are ready to tackle them in 
certain selected areas. Why not do so all 
over the Province? Is the great Civil Service, 
the finest and the most competent in the 
world, incompetent to deal with difficulties 
in twenty districts instead of four or five? 
If they have no idea of the probable diffi¬ 
culties, why do they not argue that for the 
reasons which are sufficient to withhold the 
Acts from 15 or 16 districts, they need not 
be applied to 20? Perhaps, they look upon 
the Acts as experimental and would like to 
confine them to small areas. In that case, 
may I ask if they have a better scheme of 
debt relief than the one embodied in one of 
these two Acts? Probably they have none 
to speak of. Are they so devoid of imagination 
and forethought as to be able to anticipate 
the probable difficulties and of wisdom with 
which to amend the Acts so as to escape 
from those difficulties? I readily agree that 
difficulties may arise. That was why the 
Ministry intended as I told the Assembly, to 
set up a competent expert machinery to 
constantly watch the working of the legislation 
from month to month and suggest ways to 
remove any defects that might come to the 
surface. But to make this a ground for 
doing nothing in the greater part of the Pro¬ 
vince to solve the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness for a still longer period—one 
does not know how much larger it may be— 
is not only politically unwise but almost 
inhumanly cruel. They have lazily slept 
over the problem. This is not even timidity, 
it is callousness towards the sufferings for 
ages past and will continue to do so for how 
long God knows 1 

—Bombay Chronich. 
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Village uplift centres 

By S. R, Palande, B.Ag., 

Asstt. Supt, Rural Reconstruction Centre, Kosamba. 


C LAIMING to know the country-side for 
the last few years, after visiting, staying 
and discussing the problem with the village 
leaders and others, I take the liberty to make 
a few suggestions in this short article fpr the 
working of village centres. 

Immediately a village centre is establish¬ 
ed, a critical study of the village conditions 
should be undertaken which woujd enable the 
workers in charge to spot out the place from 
where to start the work. Such a study in the 
beginning would provide reliable basic 
material on the basis of which it would be 
easier for the authorities to take stock of the 
progress of the Centre from year to year. 
After the survey is complete, the different 
villages in the neighbcur-hood should be 
grouped together, care should be taken to see 
that not more than two or three villages are 
included in one group. Each such group 
should then be placed in charge of a local, 
paid worker of the Centre, who should be 
sincere and trained. To guide him and to 
help the Centre a local Committee (a Pan- 
chayat) consisting of people from each village 
should be organised. Intensive work in a 
compact group of two or three villages would 
achieve better results than extensive work in 
a number of scattered and distant villages 
under one man’s charge. Later on, as work 
in the villages progresses, one member from 
each of the above Committees should be 
elected to form Central Advisory Committee 
to help the centre. It would be the duty of 
this Committee to bring to the notice of the 
Centre authorities the prominent needs and 
difficulties of the villagers. The Centre then 
becomes a connecting link between the 
Government and the public, (i 


From time to time various competitions 
should be arranged between different groups 
of villages in order to encourage healthy 
rivalry and spirit of competition between the 
workers and the villagers and the best of them 
should be suitably awarded. This would 
provide incentive to the workers to take more 
interest in their work. 

In the Centre itself different branches of 
village life such as agricultural, social} 
educational, etc. should be displayed. It 
should serve more or less as a demonstration 
farm. The farm may be divided into two 
main sections. (1) Agricultural and (2) Other 
activities. 

In the agricultural section there should 
be a museum containing different specimens 
of various insects and pests that attack the 
crops; various diseases affecting the crops; 
methods of controlling such epidemics 
and insecticides etc., new types of manures; 
improved and new types of seeds, improved- 
implements and so on. 

Whatever improvements are to be 
suggested and recommendations to be made 
by agricultural experts, should first be tried 
in the farms of the Centre before an attempt 
is made to introduce them in the villages. 
Economical aspect of these improvements ~ 
should not be lost sight of. Cultivators are 
too conservative by nature to leave off their 
old methods of working and adopt the new 
ones. Sir John Russel has said, “Cultivators' 
unit of time is one year and safety first being 
his guiding principle, he cannot easily be 
persuaded by words or lectures to discard old 
methods known to give subsistance to himself 
and his family until the superiority and practi¬ 
cability of new ones are established beyond 
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doubt cn his own land and under his condi¬ 
tions”. It is, therefore, essential for the 
Village Centre to locally try the improvements 
in the demonstration plots along with the old 
methods followed by the farmer. Such a 
demonstration would go a long way to con¬ 
vince the cultivator of the superiority of 
modern methods found by research, carried 
on for his benefit. He himself would take to 
new methods with more zeal and enthusiasm 
when he is satisfied about the success of the 
improvements suggested. In this, as in other 
respects, peasants should be guided and not 
driven to do what they do not want to do. 
Such demonstrations may also be arranged in 
the villages on a small scale. 

Close to the cultivation section, there 
should be an implement section, to give a 
practical demonstration to the villagers about 
the working of the implement, its repairs, its 
suitability and the proper method of working 
it. The cultivators will surely follow the 
lead thus given. In the beginning, they may 
not be in a position to purchase the same and 
to facilitate the propaganda work, the Centre 
should lend such implements charging a 
reasonable rent. This would certainly induce 
the peasant to take to new methods of 
improvements. 

Then comes the important item of the 
Centre’s activities namely Cottage Industries. 
The problem of the country-side is not so 
much educational and social as it is 
economical. It is universally admitted that 
the Indian peasantry is suffering from un¬ 
imaginable poverty. They are subsisting on 
a miserably small pittance that they earn. 
When someone suffers from stomach-ache 

* 

applying medicine to the head will do no good 
to him. Similarly, for the peasant suffering 
from economic pinch, will it help him in any 
way to teach and preach high ideals of 
sanitation, principles of education and so on? 
Emphatically no. Their economic condition 


needs to be improved first; and this can only 
be done by keeping them on land and 
increasing their earning capacity. Increasing 
his farm yield by better and improved method 
of agriculture, use of improved implements, 
better feeding and breeding of cattle, securing 
better prices for his farm commodities; 
facilities of cheap and easy credit for invest¬ 
ment, better marketing conditions for the sale 
and purchase of articles, and last but not the 
least provision of cottage industries to employ 
his spare time are some of the tried means to 
improve his financial position. Various home 
industries as spinning and weaving, tape mak¬ 
ing, poultry and goat keeping, keeping of dry 
animals like cows and buffaloes and selling 
them when they are in milk, rope making, mat 
making, toy making and so on can anvantage- 
ously be introduced. Since conditions differ 
from village to village, which particular 
industry will suit a particular village can only 
be suggested after studying local conditions. 
A permanent display and demonstration work 
of as many cottage industries as possible 
should be carried on at the Centre, 

The co-operative aspect of village life is 
no less important. Almost every village 
should have a co-operative organisation of 
its own. If however, the village is very small 
then it can form the organisation of a group 
of villages after joining with the nearest 
village or villages. The Centre should serve 
as a co-ordinating institution. It should guide 
the village organisations. Such a co-opera¬ 
tive organisation can help the peasants in so 
many different ways. It is, therefore, 
absolutely essential that the spirit of co¬ 
operation should be fostered in the village 
population. I am confident, once they begin 
to understand the benefits, accruing to them 
through co-operative working, they would 
always stick to it. It is the co-operative 
method of work that has raised the standard 
of living of rural areas in Western countries. 
Indian country-sfcie too would orrly prosper^ 
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when village people learn to work in Co¬ 
operative Societies. 

Of course, I am quite aware of the fact 
that in almost every village there are a 
number of factions and parties, which are at 
daggers drawn at each other. It is a vicious 
circle. People are suspicious of each other. 
Though they distrust each other, but I have 
found that they are willing to join hands in a 
co-operative endeavour for buying and selling 
purposes provided a third independent, party, 
free from any self-interest, undertakes to 
manage it. Rural Reconstruction Centre, I 
am sure, is the proper institution which should 
take active initiative in this direction, at least 
in the beginning. Of course, the Centre is 
expected to be above party politics. It should 
also continue to make every possible effort to 
bridge the gulf between different contending 
parties and try to create feelings of friendship 
among them. Later on, a few progressive 
minded villagers from each village should be 
made interested and the management of the 
society should be entrusted to these local 
people. Of course, general supervision and 
control should remain with the centre. 

Here however, I would like to suggest 
that before any such co-operative organisation 
is started, principles of co-operation, moral 
and legal bindings the cultivator enters by 
joining such an association, his responsibilities 
to this association etc. should be fully and 
thoroughly explained to him, so that he 
undertakes his responsibilities with full know¬ 
ledge and understanding. 

Now, a few words to the workers of the 
Centre. The fore-going discussion briefly 
touches the various subjects under which the 
problem of village uplift comes; and to tackle 
that problem successfully there should be a 
number of workers, specialists in different 
lines. To all of them conjointly village vrork 
should be a team-work. They should, there¬ 


fore, chalk out a rough programme of work 
each one has to do. In their formal and 
informal meetings they should discuss their 
common difficulties and also find out solutions 
of certain complaints if made by the 
villagers. When, on their propaganda tour 
in the villages, they should make it a point 
not to bother about the work concerning 
their fellow workers. This would avoid waste 
of efforts and unnecessary over-lapping. The 
poor cultivator gets confused if different 
people go to him and speak in a different way 
about the same work. 

Finally, the village worker should try to 
become one with the work he has under¬ 
taken. Therein lies the key of his success. 
He should first of all win the confidence of 
the people. Sir Malcome Hailey had once 
remarked, “Peasant will not be persuaded by 
those whom he has not learnt to trust; by 
those who are not prepared to put aside all 
their claims and considerations in order to 
live with them.” Worker should not only 
persuade the villagers by his talk and 
sermons but should himself do the same, 
he wants them to do. Peasants being 
ignorant should not be blamed or scolded, 
but the worker should aim to draw out 
the best in them. He should try to win and 
carry conviction to them, for it is self-convic¬ 
tion alone that brings lasting efforts. If the 
sincerity of the worker moves the villagers, 
success is his. 

After all, it is the example of the workers 
that will be a vital factor in raising the 
standard of life of the villagers. It is through 
their life and living that the basic object of 
starting a Rural Reconstruction Centre can 
be fulfilled; which stated in brief is, “The 
creation of community consciousness among 
the villagers and rousing a desire to live 
better”. 
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DATES-A TABLOID OF NUTRITION 

By Jaichand Sadhusingh. 


I N the promotion of good health of both 
body and mind, good food is the greatest 
single factor. Unhappily in India, not only 
improperly constituted, but also insufficient 
food is perhaps the greatest bane. The latter, 
though a very pressing problem, will have to 
await better times, for its solution. But the 
former can be remedied by educating the pub¬ 
lic in the nutrition contained in simple and 
cheap foods provided by nature. For, these 
when properly combined furnish much of 
what the body needs for healthy growth and 
repair. 

Dates* is perhaps the richest of these 
simple natural foods. It has been found, on 
chemical analysis that dates contain all the 
ingredients necessary for a balanced diet. It 
is a tabloid of nourishment. Almost every 
part of the fruit is eatable, except the stone. 
In Ayurveda, even the stone is used, in pow¬ 
dered form, to take off the excess of heat, 
whenever produced by dates, or such other 
energy-giving foods. 

The following is the analysis of an ave- 
rage sample of the cheap imported dates:— 

Fat . 2.5% 

Sugar ... ... 70.0% 

Protein ... ... 2.0% 

Water . 15.0% 

Besides, the dates contain a high percent¬ 
age of cellulose or “roughage”. This import¬ 
ant element, though indigestible, helps greatly 
in the active functioning of the bowels. The 
food of the modern rich suffers from high 
refining and excessive polishing. Little 
residue is left for the bowels to act upon and 
so constipation occurs. The food is provided 


in too purified a form. Appendicitis, which 
is becoming so commoni among the rich, is 
due chiefly to want of sufficient intake of 
roughage. Life must be “roughened” to get 
more immunity from disease. 

D^tes also contain the necessary mineral 
salts in their usually absorbable form. 

Of all fruits, dates is said to have the 
highest Caloric value. A pound of dates has 
about 1300 Calories, which is what an aver¬ 
age man requires, when not doing hard physi¬ 
cal or laborious work. The working popula¬ 
tion of India is chronically underfed. This is 
evidenced by their normally low vitality and 
extreme spareness of their bodies, as also the 
small elasticity in recovery from slight ill¬ 
nesses. The inadequacy of their nutritional 
requirements, can be partly cheaply corrected 
by increased use of dates, in their daily diet¬ 
ary, The Arab, who consumes several pounds 
of dates a day, is among the healthiest and 
most vigorous of races. That is why, perhaps, 
Prophet Mohomed has said, “Bless the dates, 
for they are your aunts”. 

Dates are eaten best in their natural 
state. They must be chewed well. For 
people with weak digestion or to save the 
digestive organs unnecessary exertion, they 
may be taken, soaked in clean water, for the 
night (together with the water), or boiled in 
milk. Cooked with rice, they add to its taste, 
and make the poor man’s “pulao”. A few 
dates added to curd or thick whey or butter¬ 
milk will render them more palatable. Dates 
will form a good combination with cocoanut 
or may be pounded in a pestle and mortar 
with it, to make “ladoosA 



TANNING AND LEATHER INDUSTRY 
By Ratilal Adani 


T HE tanning and leather industry is the 
second greatest village industry—-second 
only to the hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
industry. Thousands and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of chamars throughout the length and 
breadth of our sub-continent find their only 
means of livelihood in this industry/ They 
carry on their function following the old 
obsolete methods of work. Predominantly 
agricultural as our country is, feather finds a 
prominent place in its rural economy. With 
the progress of time its utility increases. 

But Science has done a good deal to¬ 
wards furthering the researches in this field 
as well as in others and consequently has led 
to a fairly good progress therein. The highly 
refined crome-tanning methods have been 
introduced, almost a hundred years have 
passed since this method was introduced. But 
as ill-luck would have it for our country, that 
method remained confined within the four- 
walls of the big city factories. Day in and 
day out, we are being invaded by the omnivor¬ 
ous demon of fashion. The factories cater to 
these fashions and interests. And we greet 
these factory produced commodities with 
satisfaction. But this tendency has struck 
a mortal blow to the foundations of our wide¬ 
spread village crafts. The illiterate village 
chamars are ignorant of applied science. And 
the educated class has utilized all knowledge 
towards selfish ends. We abetted the selfish 
conspiracy of this handful by encouraging 
them. Our attitude contributed to the 
destruction of a maior industry of our 
country and we were blind to this eventuality. 

Cawnpore or Bata, do not indicate the 
progress of a nation’s industry. Of course, 
the Government treats the production figures 
of these industrial concerns fs such indicators. 


Result of Untouchabtyity 

Hundreds of thousands of chamars in 
our numerous villages ply their craft supply¬ 
ing the needs of our country folk. The 
Indian village industry cannot lay any claim 
to progress as long as they do not master the 
new technique of tannery, as long as every 
village and every hamlet does not produce 
feather goods scientifically. Viewed from this 
angle, our village industries to-day are in a 
sorrowful plight. 

We cannot shift the responsibility for 
this unhappy state on to any alien agency. It 
lies at our doors. Untouchability, disdain to¬ 
wards leather-craft, baseless prejudices, in¬ 
equality—all these have led to our ignoring 
of the chamars and their trade. As if this 
was not enough, we have cultivated a sense 
of hatred towards them. Educated selfless 
workers have regained from handling these 
problems. The chamars have neither the 
capacity nor the means wherewith to obtain 
this necessary scientific training. And the 
consequence is the loss of the millions to our 
national wealth. Ever increasing tannery 
comes in the train. 

Terrible Cost of Fashion 

Another important problem is connected 
with the problem of the leather-craft. An 
industry conducted by lakhs of chamars in 
lakhs of villages would doubtlessly be based 
on the hides and skins of the beasts dying 
naturally But the contemporary leather 
craft presents quite a different picture. 
Prevailing fashions prevent us from turning 
towards evil-odorous, course and lustreless 
leather. We want smooth, bright and beauti¬ 
ful feather and its products. But do the 
people indulging in these tastes know that 
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their demands are satisfied through the 
slaughter of millions of the useful cattle of 
our country? The fact is that the cattle dying 
a natural death lie for hours unattended. The 
reactions in these corpses lead to the decay 
of the leather. It deteriorates and coursens. 
It is believed that such hides cannot be 
tanned into good leather or can be so done 
after a great and difficult process. Slaughtered 
cattle provide better hides. But the demand 
for softness increases. Recourse is being 
taken to a new process of skinning live cattle. 
The younger the cattle, the softer the hide. 
So the hides of the young one in the womb 
is utilized. The cruel task' of the human 
beings becomes the cause of all this hideous 
terror. And how many of us know about 
this? 

Our useful cattle are being slaughtered 
on an ever-increasing scale as a result of this. 
And our village-craft suffer a great set-back. 
Their leather does not satisfy our tastes. They 
do not yield soft leather. Hides values at 
crores began to be exported from our shores. 
We began to import ready-made leather goods 
from abroad. And our village-craft suffered. 
Of all the causes of the exploitation of our 
country this is of no small consequence. 

Gandhiji’s Crusade 

The crusade against the slaughter of 
cattle for their hides owes its origin to 
Gandhiji. Several tanning organizations 
were set up. And it is a good sign that people 
in higher social strata also joined in these. 
When the question of the economic regenera¬ 
tion of our country came to the forefront this 
craft also found its due place in the scheme. 
Researches were made to transfer the crome- 
process to the villages and for making the 
process easy and cheap. The greatest work 
in this field has been done by Sjt. Satish 
Chandra Das Gupta. 

But this is not enough. Government 
budgets or the progress of city factories can¬ 
not help the growth of the leather-craft. 

The leather industry of to-day is slipping 
into the hands of rich magnates. This state 
of affairs must end. Those that are real 


patriots, those that feel for the poor lot of the 
Chamars should selflessly plunge heart and 
soul in this work and should increase its 
prestige. 

It is no work of a mean magnitude—this 
regeneration of the leather craft. To tan as 
much as is possible, to produce out of this 
as many varieties of leather goods as is 
possible and to market them, to give wages to 
as great a number of Chamars as we can and 
to put to proper use all the cattle that die a 
natural cleath and thereby to increase national 
wealth—all these demand our primary 
attention. 

But of a greater urgency is the task of 
the propagation of proper instruction. Any 
few selfless patriots here and there going in 
this trade will not serve the purpose—great 
as it is. Those whose profession this is, 
should be made to know it. Ignorance in¬ 
volves us in great waste. We do not utilize 
anything beyond the hides. Bye-products 
can, if properly utilized, yield a great profit. 
All this can be achieved if—and only if—thou¬ 
sands of our young men join in this holy 
task. 

Sarvodaya Charmalaya 

With this object in view, the Sarvodaya 
Charmalaya has been organised at Tarwada 
in Kathiawar. It receives grants from the 
Gandhi Seva Sangha and the Baroda 
Government. The organizers belong to the 
higher social strata-the majority belonging to 
the Vanika community. Tanning is the 
principle industry. But a number of subsidiary 
industries are conducted. A training centre 
for Chamars is, also, being conducted. So 
far, the objective has been to make the 
institution self-supporting but the predomin¬ 
ant motive has been the propagation of the 
cult to the villagers. The Charmalaya has 
registered a progress that has brought satis¬ 
faction to the organizers. The immediate 
programme for the future is to enlarge the 
activities of the training centre and to turn 
out an ever-increasing number of trained 
tanners. 

t —Bombay Chronicle 
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REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE ON PAPER MAKING 

By K. B. Joshi, 

Consulting Paper-Chemist, A, L V. I. A. 

{Note: —Questionnaire appeared in the February issue. Editor,) 


“Regarding question No. 1, my reply is 
as follows:— 

“The paper through which writing t is seen 
should be sized with rosin sizing or glue 
sizing. These are modern methods. The 
quantity of the starch should be increased to 
avoid this. 

Sizing of the Pulp with Rosin Soap 
and Alum 

“About 4 per cent of rosin converted into 
soap is dissolved in water which is mixed 
with the pulp. After mixing the rosin soap 
solution, it should be mixed 7 to 8 per cent 
of alum dissolved in water. Some quantity 
of China clay French chalk may be mixed 
with the rosin soap. This will give a good 
look to the paper and will make the paper 
non-absorbent. 

“A solution of glue of about 3 per cent 
baume should be made to which alum about 
10 per cent of the weight of the dry glue is 
added. The sheets should be dipped in this 
solution and piled one over the other. The 
excess solution should be squeezed out by 
pressing. The sheets should be dried on 
ropes one by one. These two methods, if 
correctly followed, will make the paper quite 
non-absorbent. 

“About the second and third questions, 
with the old process cf glazing the paper with 
stone, one cannot avoid the shine, which is 

6 _ 


due to the friction. In order to avoid this 
shine a modern method of passing the paper 
through the calender is recommended, which 
consists of two rolls. 

“The materials used in paper-making are 
varied in kind. *1 give a list of few of them. 

1. Rags—These are useful for high grade 
papers such as bond, ledger, drawing etc. 

2. Gunny bag waste—This makes a good 
strong and tough writing paper. 

3. Bamboo waste—Old baskets, mats, 
etc., for writing paper. 

4. Straws—It is used either for straw 
boards or writing papers. 

5. Plantain stem fibres — For writing 
paper and wrapping paper. 

6. Old rags and straws—For blotting 
paper. 

7. Sun-hemp—Good writing paper. 

8. Aloe fibre— „ ,, „ 

“The last two questions are very vague and 
wide for which the best way is to train some 
of the persons engaged in this industry at 
some well-organised centre. It is not possible 
to give a correct idea through a brief note on 
this technical subject. 

“There is a publication on paper-making 
by the A. I. V. I. A. Any person who is 
interested in this subject may get much in 
formation through the pamphlet" 
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Sugar versus gur 

By Gajanan Naik 


T HOUGH^ it is quite possible to produce 
all sugar needed by our country in the 
villages with the open pan process and hand 
driven centrifugals, the dietetic superiority of 
gur ought not to be overlooked. The 
marvellous nutritious effect of gur on human 
health and the comparative drawbacks 
of refined sugar have been scientifically 
discussed by no less an authority than 
the Director of Public Health, Punjab in a 
note on the subject published by his depart¬ 
ment in 1939. The following extracts from 
the note will throw further light on the superi¬ 
ority of Gur as a valuable article of diet. 

“The investigations into the relative 
nutritive value of cane sugar versus Gur have 
revealed certain important points which are 
apparently at variance with the popular views 
of the laity or the commonly accepted views 
of the medical profession. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the use of refined 
cane sugar has increased tremendously during 
modern times. Even in India which is con¬ 
sidered to be the home of conservatism the 
consumption of sugar has increased by leaps 
and bounds so much so that at the present 
time the use of gur as an important article of 
human dietary has practically been abandoned. 
This state of affairs is partly due to the reduc¬ 
tion in the price of white sugar which has 
been made possible by the advent of latest 
machinery and partly to the general tendency 
of “ civilized ” man of wanting “ something 
finer”. Leaving aside the causes responsible 
for the popularity of white sugar, the resulting 
disappearance of gur from the diet of the 
average Punjabi can hardly be described as a 
step in the right direction from the dietetic 
point of view.” 


It may not be out of place to recall that 
besides vitamins and salts comprised under 
the general term accessory food factors the 
diet of the civilised man may be divided from 
the biochemical point of view into three main 
classes Viz. proteins, fats, and carbohydrates. 
It is the last named class with which we are 
concerned in the present discussion. The 
source of these is the vegetable kingdom 
where in Nature’s complicated laboratory a 
large number of carbohydrates are manufac¬ 
tured and stored ready for use of man and 
animal alike. Sugars form an important group 
in the class of carbohydrates. The source of 
sugar in this part of the country is ordinary 
sugar-cane whose juice rich in sugars and 
salts, obtained by pressing is dried up to give 
Gur or refined into cane sugar. The manu¬ 
facture of jaggery or gur has been carried out 
in India since times immemorial, and though 
the seperation of cane sugar from the other 
constituents of Gur was also known to the 
ancients, the latter continued to form an 
important article of food and supplied the 
sugar requirements of the masses to the pre* 
sent day, while the use of refined sugar was 
confined to religious and ceremonial occasions* 
Before taking up the chemical composi¬ 
tion of gur it would help in the elucidation of 
certain points to briefly refer to the chemical 
changes to which sugars are subjected during 
the course of their assimilation into blood. 
PTom the physiologist point of view sugars 
may be said to consist of two main groups 
viz the Monosachharides and Disachharides 
and Polysachharides. Of these only the 

Monosachharides which include grape sugar 
(dextrose), fruit sugar (fructose), milk sugar, 
(lactose) are capable of being absorbed directly 
by the intestin|l apithelium, whilst the 
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Disachharides and Polysachharides must 
first undergo digestion (i. e. inversion) "into 
Monosachharides before they can be 
assimilated. It will thus be seen that the 
Monosachharides are dietetically superior 
to the other sachharides in as much as 
they are directly assimiable without 
putting a strain on the digestive organs 
which come into play when dealing with 
the higher sachharides, which must be 
converted into the Mono form before they can 
be absorbed. The bearing of this point on 
the dietetic superiority of Gur over refined 
sugar wiJl be considered later on. 

The chemical composition of Gur and 
refined sugar may now be considered. The 
following table sets out the average 
composition of Gur, the figures having been 
supplied by the Chemist, Public Health 


Department, Punjab:— 


Sucrose 

... 63% 

Fructose 

... 19% 

Insoluble Matter 

... 3% 

Moisture 

... 12% 

Salts 

... 3% 


Of these Sucrose is a Disachharide and 
Fructose is a Monosachharide. The sugars 
comprise 8.% of Gur in which the proportion 
of Disachharides to Monosachharides is rough¬ 
ly 3 to 1. This means that out of the 4 parts 
of these sugars consumed only one part is 
absorbed directly while the remainder must 
be hydrolysed by a digestive process before 
it can be absorbed. 

Cane Sugar consists of about 95% of 
what is chemically termed Sucrose and the 
rest is water. Sucrose is really a Disachha¬ 
ride having the formula C 12 H 22 On. This 
takes up a molecule of water during the course 
of inversion and is changed into the Monosa¬ 
chharide as is shown in the following equa¬ 
tion:— 

C 12 H 22 On 4- H 2 O = 2Cs ttu Ou 

The process of inversion depends upon 
the presence in. the intestine of a ferment 
named invertase and secreted by the intestinal 
epithelium and pancreas. 


It will thus be seen that the injestion of 
Gur possesses one advantage over that of 
cane sugar in that its monosachharide content 
saves the organ concerned the exertion requir¬ 
ed to invert the corresponding amount of 
sucrose injested. Diabetes has increased 
tremendously during recent year's and a part 
at any rate of this increase may be due to use 
of white sugar to the exclusion of Gur. The 
injestion of white sugar entails more work 
on the digestive organs which are, therefore, 
likely to be exhausted and give rise to diabetes 
which is essentially a disease of exhaustion. 

Moreover as its Monosachharide content 
undergoes no change in the alimentary tract 
and is directly assimilable, gur is more 
restorative in its effect than cane sugar. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the 
Zamindar and the farmer like to partake of 
Gur after doing hard work, the explanation 
given by them being that it restores energy 
and removes the sense of fatigue more quickly 
than anything else. There is another custom 
in this province (Punjab) in vogue since pre¬ 
historic times of giving the mother Gur fried 
in Ghee with Ginger and condiments and 
repeating it during the first few days of the 
puerperium. The custom undoubtedly owes 
its origin to the rapid restorative effect of the 
ingestion of Gur whose monosachharide 
content quickly enters the circulation and 
furnishes the glucose as badly required during 
states of acute -exhaustion. Now a days it 
is a common practice to prescribe glucose in 
acute exhausting diseases such as pneumonia, 
puerperal eclompsia etc. as it corrects 
hypoglycaemia and orguments the defensive 
forces of the body against infection. 

Turning to the other constituents of cane 
juice contained in gur, we find from an ana¬ 
lysis furnished by the Director, Nutrition 
research, coonoor (S.I.) and reproduced below 
that it contains small quantities .pf Iron, 
phosphorus and calcium all of which may 
have some subtle influence in metabolic 
processes more especially calcium which is 
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presumably present in a organic form. The 
importance of calcium in strengthening the 
defensive forces of the body is being increas¬ 
ingly recognised by the profession and its 
value in the treatment and prevention of 
tuberculosis if now generally admitted. 

Grammes per cent. 

(i. e. per 100 grammes) 


Moisture 

3.93 

Protein 

0.36 

Ether Extractives ... 

0.06 

Mineral Matter 

0.62 

Carbohydrates 

95.03 

Calcium 

0.075 

Phosphorus 

0.038 

Iron 

0.011 


Calorific value =100 calories per gramme. 


Besides the mineral constituents the 
presence of vitamins A and B in small quanti¬ 
ties is postulated in Gur and would give Gur 
superiority over refined sugar from the nutri¬ 
tional point of view. 

From the above discussion it is evident 
that Gur as an article of diet possesses certain 
definite advantages over cane sugar. The 
presence in it of a large percentage of Fructose 
gives it dietetic superiority over sucrose and 
establishes the justification of its claim as a 
quick restorative after fatigue and hard exer 
tion. The presence of mineral salts and 
vitamins would give it an additional advan¬ 
tage of not possessed by cane sugar. 


ONLY SELF-HELP CAN BRING SALVATION 
Sir Akbar Hydari’s Advice To Villagers 

Addressing the members of the Centra) Board of Rural Reconstruction 
held at Dnkusha, in Hyderabad State, Sir Akbar Hydari stressed the 
importance of self-help in rural reconstruction and said:— 

“But I would emphasize again, as I have done so often before, that the root of the 
social malaise in the village is that the villager has fallen into the bad habit of looking to 
others to do things for him instead of doing them himself. It is in fact the main function of 
our movement to eradicate this habit and to teach self-help and self-reliance. 

I am sure you all realise that the aims and objects of rural reconstruction are not easy 
of achievement, nor can they be attained in a hurry. They call for patience and perseverance 
on the part of those who have taken on themselves the responsibility of being ‘guide, philoso¬ 
pher and friend’ of the villager and of carrying out the process of silently revolutionising the 
country-side by bringing about a change in his mental horizon. 

In a work of this nature personal touch and sympathy are factors of far-reaching 
effect, and mere dependence on official influence will not carry us far. I would therefore advise 
the officers of nation-building departments in general and the Tahsildars in particular to 
establish contact with the population of the selected villages. They will find it easy to 
accomplish, if they select a few well-meaning and influential men in the village and use them 
as their lieutenants for carrying out the measures recommended by them. 

I had laid stress last year on the importance of the Hyderabad Co-operative Union 
being utilized by the nation-building departments, so that they might take some effective 
action to use it for forging links between themselves and the intelligent public. 

I would very much like to see the Union develop into a non-ofticial counter-part of 
this Central Board, and to see it utilized for carrying the message of Government Departments 
to the very door of the villager. I am pleased to know that it is bringing out a monthly 
magazine on rural uplift in all the languages of the State for free distribution in villages 
affiliated to it. To illustrate the much desired collaboration between the Union and the 
Departments, I would suggest that this magazine might be pressed into their service and used 
as a vehicle of imparting practical instruction to the village population.” , 
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PROGRESS REPORT, RURAL RECONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, POHRI, GWALIOR 

Deori, Govardhan, Chharach, Kankra and Rairu Centres. 

MARCH 1941 


Agricultural Activities 

N the preceding month the Rabi Crops 
appeared to be very hopeful; but just lie- 
fore reaping, it was discovered that the wheat 
crop was affected by Roli (a pest), as a 
result of which the yield has gone down from 
50% to 75% in different villages. The people 
of the Jagir have made a representation to 
Shrimant Shitole Sahib, who has passed 
orders to investigate the extent of damage 
done to the crop by the pest. Whatever was 
left in the fields, have been reaped. The 
extent of the loss is considerable. 

Gram Sudhar Panchayats 

The Village Panchayats, in different 
centres are doing splendidly. A resolution, 
pregnant with great potentialities for future 
was passed at a meeting, held on the 5th of 
March at the Deori Centre. The proposal 
came from Prithwi Menhte, Zamindar of 
Barkheda and it was unanimously passed. 
The resolution runs as follows:— 

“Whereas the real test of successful 
village-work is that the villagers themselves 
start taking interest in their own improve¬ 
ment, it is proposed, that three members of 
our Panchayat, Shriyut Deo Lai Parashar of 
Amroda, Seth Kundan Lai of Macha and 
Samaliya Menhte of Deori should take up the 
responsibility of the village propaganda work 
and discharge the executive functions of the 
Sabha.” 

According to another resolution passed 
at the Chharach centre on the 27th of March 
Sjt. Prabhu Lai Gupta has bGen elected the 


treasurer of the Gram Sudharak Sabha and 
the balance of Rs. 352-6-0 of the Sabha 
has been handed over to him. 

As per another resolution passed at the 
Chharach Centre the Panchayat has sanction¬ 
ed a sum of Rs. 100/- to further sink the two 
wells of Chharach proper; and a committee 
consistingof Jagan Nath Bhirthare, Ramdhenu 
Kachhi, Jairu Kachhi and Jeru Mehte has 
been formed to carry on the work. 

At Deori Centre the work of spreading 
moram on the circular road of the Centre has 
commenced from the 11th Shukla of Chaitra 
and will finish it by the 15th April 1941, as 
per decision of the Panchayat. 

Visits 

Shri St. Nihal Singh visited our Rairu 
Centre where he addressed the villagers and 
was much pleased to see the statistical data 
being daily recorded at the Centre. 

Shrimati Janabai Rokhade J. P. of 
Bombay accompanied by Sjt. H. S. Dwivedi, 
the Secretary of the Sangha, visited our 
Chharach, Govardhan and Deori Centres and 
was much pleased to see the different rural 
uplift activities. 

Seeds Store 

The present stock of our Jwar seeds store 
at the Deori Centre is as under:— 

Last year’s Jwar 61 mds. 10 seers 

This year’s (1941) 

contribution ... 26 „ J5 „ 

Total ... 87^ „ 25 „ 
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To this the Panchayat has added 30 
mds. of Jwar worth Rs. 40/- out of its grant, 
thus bringing the total stock to 117 mds. 
25 seers. 

Owing to severe damage caused by Roli 
to the whe^t crop it is very much doubted if 
there would be good response of wheat-crop 
contribution to the seeds store. 

General 

38 births and 5 deaths for the last six 
months were recorded in the villages connect¬ 
ed with our Chharach Centre with a popula¬ 
tion of about two thousand souls. Due to 
change of weather percentage of the sick 
people was rather high, during this month. 
158 people were supplied free medicines at the 
centres. 

Adults’ and children’s classes were con¬ 
ducted as usual recording an average atten¬ 
dance of 45.89 and 30.27 respectively, the per¬ 
centage of the same being 66.39 and 77.61. 
At Chharach Centre people are much enthusi¬ 


astic to take advantage of Adult classes. There 
were 8 more additions in the adult class. 

Religious discourses were held daily, at 
every centre and 4883 people attended them. 
At chharach Centre our Secretaries in co¬ 
operation with some of the young people 
from the village staged dramatic performances 
for full one week depicting various phases of 
Rural life; which were much appreciated. 
The workers read news-papers to the village 
congregations daily. The total attendance 
being 1101. The milk yield of the centres is 
decreasing due to insufficient grass supply. 
The monthly milk yield for this month that 
the workers recorded at different centres was 
438 mds. 7 seers 10 ch. from 793 milch 
cattle. 

R. L. Dikshit 

Sachiv , Gram Sudhar Vibhag, 
Adarsh Seva Sattgh , 
Pohri , Gwalior . 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES REPORT, KALA BHAWAN, ADARSH SEVA 
SANGHA. POHRI. GWALIOR 

MARCH 1941 


Khadi Production Centre 

HE Production Centre purchased 132 
mounds of fresh cotton from the local 
farmers and added it to the old stock. The 
ginning of cotton has commenced. In order 
to speed up production four new ginning 
machines were added to the old stock of gin 
machines as the whole stock of cotton is to be 
ginned before rains. 

The workers of the Centre went thrice 
to Jhiri-our newly started Spinning Centre. 
A round was taken to its neighbouring 


villages with the idea to provide employment 
through Spinning to those farmers who have 
no subsidiary occupation during the dull 
months of the year. The total production of 
the month was 410 sq. yards of Khadi, 
weighing 191 pounds worth Rs. 182-10-6 
while the sale figure stood at Rs. 286-7-3. 
32 pounds of yarn, received from the village 
people for making Khadi for their own use 
was woven. The Khadi thus prepared was 
85 sq. yards. The yarn spun was 2 mounds 
3 seers and 13i c]^iataks worth Rs. 89-13-9. 
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Hand-Made Paper Industry 

The raw material used in the month was 
old ‘Bahies’, Bamboo and San hemp. Old 
method of sizing both the surface of paper 
was replaced by Engine sizing. Total pro¬ 
duction of the month was 2400 big envelopes, 
445 blotting sheets and 50 files. The con¬ 
struction of the building of paper industry has 
commenced. Shreemant Col. Raj Rajendra 
M; N. Shitole visited the construction work 
and gave very valuable and timely suggestions 
about the construction. 


Hand-Made Match Industry 

Much emphasis was laid to run the 
industry on self-supporting basis and it is 
gratifying to note that this month, besides 
meeting expenses of the month, we could 
reduce the loss of the previous .months by 
annas 12 only. Six grosses in all were 
manufactured while one gross nine dozen and 
three match boxes were sold. 

N. D. Trivedi 
Sachiv , Kala Bhawan, 
Adarsha Seva Sangha , 
Pohri , Gwalior. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN BENGAL 


R EPORTS on Rural Reconstruction acti¬ 
vity in the districts of Burdwan, liooghly 
and Howrah, during November and December 
last, indicate appreciable progress. An in¬ 
creasingly conspicuous part is being played 
by the people themselves, in co-operation 
with the local executive and with local 
resources only. 

The Village Welfare Societies (Palli- 
mangal Samities) of the district of Burdwan 
carried on useful activities, such as the 
clearance of jungles, water-hyacinth and 
drains, the filling up of ditches and borrowpits, 
the re-excavation of tanks and the repair of 
roads within their areas. And new village 
Welfare Societies were organised also. 

Two Rural Reconstruction training 
centres were organised, where a large number 
of workers, were given a course of Rural 
Reconstruction training. A large number of 
tanks were cleared of water-hyacinth, the 
construction and repair of roads were taken 
up and jungle-clearance was extensively 
carried out. Anti-malarial activity was 
pushed on vigorously including the kerosenisa- 
tion of tanks and the distribution of quinine. 

An Agricultural Farm has been establish¬ 
ed at Ganthar and remunerative tobacco 


cultivation and the distribution of seeds of 
the better sort have been sought to be 
popularised in certain parts of the Sadar 
Subdivision. Poultry farming was taken up 
at Onasi. 

Two night schools have been started, one 
in Asansol and the other, in the Katwa 
Subdivision. 

In Hooghly, the Village Welfare 
Societies took the lead in Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion Work in their respective areas; and it 
covered a wide variety of nation-building 
activity. The Gossain-Malpara and Sreepur- 
Belagaih Societies repaired the local village 
roads. The dispensaries in Digsui, Gossain- 
Malpara and Makhalpur Union Boards were 
rehabilitated and efforts were made to set up 
dispensaries in Mahanad and Somra Union 
Boards. Steps were taken to inform the Jute 
Union CommitteevS in all Unions to regulate 
Jute Cultivation according to rules; and the 
cultivators were persuaded to grow profitable 
rabi crops on a larger scale, in place of jute. 
Competitive sports and games were organised 
and started by the District Inter-School 
Sports Association. A play-ground at 
Dwarbasini was improved through local 
efforts. More adult education centres were 
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opened in the Sadar Subdivision; and village 
libraries have considerably increased in 
popularity. 

In the Sadar Subdivision of Howrah 
district, Rural Reconstruction Societies at 
BanharishpuJ, Jagatballavpur and Buxurah 
gave a good account of themselves. Their 
most notable activities were the distribution 
of quinine and cinchona in areas affected 
by malaria and the clearance of a large 
number of village tanks. Considerable 
portions of the Saraswati river were 
cleared of weeds and the local zemindars 
co-operated in the work. A metal-polishing 
demonstration party deputed by the Director 
of Industries trained a large number of 
unemployed youths. The people of the 
Subdivision were encouraged to grow 
suitable ‘rabi’ crops. The repair of roads 
and the clearance of water-hyacinth were 
taken up at several places in Ulubaria Sub¬ 
division and the Rural Reconstruction Units 
are expected to follow up their programmes 
on a more extensive scale. The work on the 
rural water-supply projects is in progress. 
Good varieties of potato and tomato seeds 
were distributed to a large number of selected 
agriculturists of the subdivision and scientific 
manure was distributed to some cultivators 
of Amta. Arrangements are being made to 
hold an agricultural and industrial exhibition 
at Rajganj. Night schools and public 
libraries are making progress and the illiterate 
choukidars have been advised to attend night 
schools, which they are doing. A gymnasium 
has been started at Udong and a Village Hall 
has been established at Bhuyera. 

The month of January witnessed a 
steady progress in rural reconstruction 
Activities in the districts of Jessore, Nadia 
And 24 Parganas. 

In Jessore five new village uplift 
societies were organised in the Narail Sub¬ 
division during the period. Chanchuri Purulia 
Pallimangal Samity started a free primary 


school with a large number of students. All 
the Pallimangal Samities are now concentrat¬ 
ing on the eradication of water-hyacinth from 
their respective areas. The campaign of 
clearing water-hyacinth from the river Betna 
in its upper reaches extending to a length of 
26 miles progressed satisfactorily. Thousands 
of voluntary workers took up the work most 
cheerfully. The District Magistrate personally 
supervised the campaign. Both the Sub- 
divisional Officers of Sadar and Bangaon with 
their Circle Officers took an active interest in 
the work and directed operations. The Com¬ 
missioner also saw the work while it was in 
progress. The successful completion of this 
big project will make the people realise the 
immense possibilities inherent in co-operative 
effort. 

Another item of important work was the 
re-excavation of the Bhowanipur Khal in the 
Jhenidah Subdivision about 12 miles long 
connecting the river Kumar with the river 
Nabaganga. 4000 people assembled on the 
21st January to start the work and the 
number rose to 6,000 on the next day. The 
District Magistrate was present on the spot 
on both the days and great enthusiasm 
prevailed among the workers who were 
entertained with songs, music and cinema 
shows provided by the Government Exhibi¬ 
tion Van. 

In Nadia two Pallimangal Samities have 
been organised, one in the Meherpur Sub¬ 
division and the other in the Sadar. These 
have taken up rural reconstruction work in 
right earnest. A Samity at Barbackpur 
commenced the construction of Nandanpur 
Char Nabinganj District Board road through 
voluntary labour. Other Samities also did 
useful work, namely, clearance of jungles, 
filling up of insanitary dobas and pits etc. 
The re-excavation of Chandat Khal in 
Kushtia Subdivision was completed out of the 
Government of India grant It is expected to 
benefit about 200 teres of land. Realisation 
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of local contributions for two tube-wells to 
be sunk out of the Government of India grant 
and also for those to be sunk out of the 
Provincial grant was nearly finished. An 
Industrial Agricultural and Health Exhibition 
was successfully organised at Jamsherpur in 
Meherpur Subdivision. Various departments 
of the Government as well as many private 
institutions participated in it. A similar 
exhibition to last a week was in the course of 
being organised at Ranaghat and arrange¬ 
ments were made to provide a large stall 
illustrating the scheme of Co-operative farm¬ 
ing which is being successfully experimented 
with in the district. A symposium was also 
arranged by the District Magistrate in which 
the members of the Jahangirpur Co-operative 
Farm spoke on benefits to be derived from 
the scheme and other speakers dealt with 
different aspects of rural reconstruction. 

In the district of 24-Parganas, tube-well 
projects were put through and the re-excava¬ 
tion of a khal (between Dostapore and 
Debipore), about 3 miles, the metalling of a 


village road and the construction of a dam 
across Balarampore Khal were taken up by 
villagers in their respective areas in the 
Diamond Harbour Subdivision. An Agri¬ 
cultural, Industrial and Health Exhibition 
was held at Sagore Island on the*- occasion of 
the big Mela. 14 new rural reconstruction 
societies were set up in the same subdivision 
in addition to the 49 previously established. 
The Naturia Society in Basirhat Subdivision 
repaired a village road and organised regular 
“Musthi” collection to run a night school. 
Another Society at Merudandi in the same 
Subdivision improved the condition of roads 
and drains of the locality. The execution of 
water-supply and communication projects 
was taken up and free distribution of quinine 
was made in malarial areas in the Baraset 
Subdivision. Three night schools were 
organised in Habra police station. Work 
for the improvement of sanitation and of 
jungle-clearing was carried on in Sadar. A 
night school was started at Sewli in 
Barrackpore. 


SERVINDIA RURAL CENTRE, MAYANOOR (S. I. R.) 


T HE 7th Anniversary of the Servindia Agri¬ 
cultural and Industrial School was 
celebrated on Sunday the 30th March under 
the presidency of Mr. A. V. Chandrasekara 
Iyer, Municipal Chairman, Karur. The 
Superintendent, Mr. Sambasivam, B. A., 
gave an account of the year’s activities during 
the course of which he observed that Agri¬ 
culture, Poultry and Textile-weaving showed 
a surplus income. The School had been 
concentrating on the boys’ work and he hoped 
that in future years the centre would develop 
a producing and marketing department for 
sale of cereals and pulses, poultry products, 
livestock and vegetables. 

Mr. K. G. Sivaswamy, Correspondent of 
the school, referred to one fundamental defect 


in the scheme of Industrial schools aided with 
State grants. The Code no doubt said that 
no industry should be taught which was not 
remunerative. But if the schools have been 
set on the road towards self-sufficiency, they 
must reach a stage at one time or another 
when they should maintain themselves for 
recurring charges without Government aid. 
The progress of the school should be tested 
to what extent the industries yield a surplus, 
the boys get a proper wage for their work, 
and the school is able to reduce its dependence 
on Government for grants. The unfortunate 
position of the industrial schools is, not that 
they work at a loss, but that there is no definite 
plan of the gradual withdrawal of Government 
aid from year to year for recurring charges, 
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and of provision, for a sliding scale of grants 
according to the age of schools. But financial 
aid from Government towards capital charges 
of equipment, lands, and buildings, will always 
be required. 

Mr. Sivaswamy thereafter read letters 
wishing success to the function from Messrs. 
G. P. Venkatarama Sastri, Retired Deputy 
Collector, Trichy, and A. Vaidyanatha Iyer. 
Rao Bahadur M. R. Ramasami Sivan’s 
telegram from Anand where he has gone to 
assist in the work of the Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute, wishing success for the function and 
placing his services as Hon. Director of the 
school was also read. Dewan Bahadur K. 
Devasikhamani Mudaliar, who was unable to 
be present at the function to unveil the port¬ 
rait of Mr. D. N. Strathie had sent a message 
saying that the great sacrifice of Mr. Strathie 
in leaving his office of Chief Secretaryship in 
order to help his motherland in the grave 
crisis through which she was passing through 
was a worthy example to be followed, that 
the organisation of the Commercial Tax 
department in the province was solely due to 
his untiring energy, organising ability, devo¬ 
tion to work, and a keen eye for details, that 
his high sense of duty, prompt despatch of 
bussiness, love for rural reconstruction work, 
and his consideration and courtesy to all those 
who came into contact with him are his good 
features which may well be emulated by boys. 

In requesting Mr. A. V. Chandrasekara 
Iyer, Advocate and Municipal Chairman, 
Karur, to unveil the portrait of Mr. D. N. 
Strathie in the absence of Mr. K. Devasika- 
mani Mudaliar, Mr. K. G. Sivaswamy made 
a short speech explaining why the Rural 
Centre of the Servants of India Society was 
particular in having the photo of Mr. D. N. 
Strathie in their midst. In the present crisis 
of the World war, they had to understand the 
outlook of the people who were fighting 
against one another, The people in England 


fought the enemy not because of a blind 
adoration of a leader who would bring them 
the millenium but because every Englishman 
was determined to resist foreign domination 
with all strength at his command, There 
could be no defeat for such a people for even 
a mere physical victory is useless against a 
conscious and determined individual. Mr. 
D. N. Strathie left for England, feeling rest¬ 
less in his comfortable office, and desiring to 
more directly participate in the war in his 
own country. 

Mr. Sivaswamy then observed that this 
school should be grateful to Mr. D. N. Stra¬ 
thie for the assistance he gave to this institu¬ 
tion as Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
Unwilling to be self-deluded by confortable 
methods of work, or to keep office marking 
time to retire, always leading his own life, he 
spoke out the truth about the defects in the 
co-operative movement in his extension lecture 
under the auspices of Madras University on 
17-3-1933. He was thinking on the same 
lines as rural workers as would be evident 
from the following extract of his speech. He 
concluded his speech with the following 
words:— 

“I would contemplate some ten years 
hence the co-operative movement as a 
smaller thing-devoting itself more to rural 
reconstruction than to credit-a body of 
unselfish workers-not Government servants 
I trust-but missionaries or Servants of 
India, not turning over vast sums in the 
way of loans but spreading the gospel of 
brotherly love and mutual help in the 
villages, including ideas of cleanliness and 
health, fighting against pernicious customs 
and bringing near the day when a loftier 
race than ever the world hath known shall 
rise, “with flame of freedom in their souls 
and light of knowledge in their eyes.” 

The President of Servants of India 
Society, the late Mr. G. K, Devadhar, issued 
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an appeal for founding an educational institu¬ 
tion to train boys in agriculture, cottage 
industries, and citizenship for a period of four 
years and Mr. D. N. Strathie warmly re- 
commended the appeal to co-operative 
societies. This institution is putting up the 
portrait of Mr. Strathie before the boys, Mr. 
Sivaswamy concluded, not to gain anything 
from those in power as he has already left 
office, nor merely to express its gratefulness 
for all the help he has given to rural develop¬ 
ment work, for the Indian heart makes a 
generous response to any act of good though 
done by one in his role of official duty-but 
because Mr. Strathie is an example of a 
civilian officer, devoted to his duty, putting 
his whole being into a task, a passionate 
patriot, and a lover of Indian masses. 

Mr. A. V. Chandrasekara Iyer unveiled 
the portrait of Mr. D. N. Strathie I.C.S. and 
added his tributes to those referred to by other 
speakers. lie remembered Mr. Strathie’s 
individual uniqueness in two or three matters. 
When non-officials unceasingly urged that 
Government alone should audit co-operative 
societies, he said that, “there are defects in¬ 
herent in the constitution of any form of 
Government which make it the least efficient 
agent for getting business done”, and that he 


was willing to register an audit union to be 
managed by non-officials. Secondly when he 
tried a case against two young men of Com¬ 
munist leanings as District Magistrate of 
Guntur, he presented them with two books 
to study on Socialism and ^Communism. 
Thirdly he showed a wonderful loyalty in 
working out the policies of the Congress 
ministry, particularly relating to sales tax and 
at one meeting at the Presidency College 
where an American lady explained the work¬ 
ing of the Sales tax in the U,S. V, he praised 
the qualities of our Ex-Prime Minister. 

Speaking about the year’s work of the 
Agricultural school, Mr Chandrasekara Iyer 
said that, what Mr. D. N. Strathie apprecia¬ 
ted was, to quote his own words-“the associa¬ 
tion of village youths with workers such as 
are found in the Servants of India Society 
will have a lasting beneficial effect.” The 
president observed that, when one knew the 
workers of this institution, he would find that 
this confidence was never misplaced. Their 
difficulty was dearth of workers. And we 
should congratulate this institution in so far 
as it had never lacked sincere workers. He 
appealed in the end to the public to give every 
help to this institution. 


A BRIEF REPORT OF THE RURAL SERVICE AT GOPALPET 
HYDERABAD (Dn.) 


T HE Gopalpet Estate is situated in the 
Malmbubnagar Dt. H.E.H. The Nizam’s 
Dominions and has a population of about 
3500 mostly rural in habits and traditions. In 
May 1940, Junior Ranee Saheba J. Lalitadevi 
started there the rural reconstruction work with 
a view to improve the social, the economic 
and the educational condition of the villagers. 
Ignorance, apathy and conservatism of the 
peasants were as usual the main handicaps. 
But a little of patience and perseverance 
showed great improvement.^ First and fore¬ 


most, two adult classes were opened, where 
not only the teaching of the three R’s was 
attempted but also general and useful know¬ 
ledge was imparted to create interest with the 
aid of Visual Instruction. The average attend¬ 
ance at these schools was about 50. On the 
economic side Charakas were supplied, 
numbering in all 100, to almost all the com¬ 
munities including Muslims, the Harijans 
and others. At the Estate Dispensary a 
qualified nurse was engaged who did her 
work: almost on the lines of a Health Visitor 
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and Nurse to look after even maternity cases. 
A Radio set was also purchased and the 
Broadcast talks were growing in popularity. 
A Special Weaving Class also has been set 
up to impart instruction in Spinning and 
weaving. This arrangement gives them work 
during slaclc seasons of the year. Weekly 
discourses in Telugu on subjects of Sanitation 
and Temperance were also arranged. A duly 
qualified tutor was engaged to attend to this 
part of service. The work is conducted on 


entirely non-communal and non-political 
basis. Gradually the fatalistic and conser¬ 
vative outlook on life of the villagers is being 
modified. Ranee Saheba deserves encourage¬ 
ment and congratulations in this rural service 
which is really the national service. The 
teaching of Hindi had to be abandoned for 
several reasons, after a trial of about six 
months. 

—G. A. Chandavarkar, m. a. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN DEVELOPMENT WORK IN CEYLON 


T HE Director of Agriculture placed under 
me three Probationary Agricultural 
Instructors with definite instructions that 
they should be trained in “the psychology of 
the villager”. For this the experiment of 
undertaking the development of a small rural 
area was undertaken because it was essential 
that the Instructor should live in a village, 
get in close contact with the villagers and 
make friends of them. An account of how 
this was done and what was done is now 
described. Before they were introduced to 
the villagers, the necessity of abandoning all 
ideas of superiority and patronage were im¬ 
pressed on them. They were warned that 
villagers are often suspicious of strangers. 
They were also told that the villagers are not 
devoid of that book of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence which youth could often learn from, be¬ 
fore they start to teach. With such admoni¬ 
tion, the probationers were sent to the village 
to live in it and to gain the confidence of the 
inmates of the village before they embarked 
upon the actual work. 

The first step was the taking of a ‘census’ 
of trees in the holdings, inmates of the house, 
Livestock etc. This was insisted on because 
that was the surest means of getting in close 
contact with the villager, learning about him 
and knowing him. 


The area selected was the Paliepamunuwa 
Wasama in the Medapalata of Galboda 
Korale in Kegalle District. A start was made 
in May 1940 by one Instructor fMolegode) 
and as there soon arose a demand on the part 
of the villagers for more extensive work, other 
two officers (Abeyekoon and Fernando) were 
also stationed there in September. The 
following is a record of events up to the end 
of February, 1941. 

The survey made revealed that there are 
102 families consisting of some 720 souls. 
They own 130 acres of paddy land and 220 
acres of high land. The number of cattle 
consists of 52 heads of buffaloes and 18 neat 
cattle. There is not enough fodder to feed 
them and no land to grow fodder crops. 

Soil Erosion 

It was decided that the first thing to do 
was to give attention to anti-soil erosion 
measures. By means of persuasion and 
advice the villagers were made to realize the 
importance of these measures; by the end of 
February 85,000 feet of contour drains with 
the soil well bunded on the upper side of the 
drain were established. Fodder grasses have 
been grown on the space between the drain 
and bund. Wild Sunflower has also been 
planted. Drain| had undoubtedly existed 
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before. But contour drains are a new thing, 
for to the mind of the village all drains had to 
be straight with the soil thrown in on the 
lower side of the drain. His impression of 
the purpose of a drain was to remove the rain 
water from the land as quickly as possible. 
Compost Pits 

110 compost pits were built. Instruc¬ 
tions were given on the scientific method of 
making compost. Regular use is made of the. 
pits and the manure utilized for paddy fields 
and other crops. Where formerly it took the 
villager 6 months to obtain a cheap manure, 
he now has a quicker and better method. 
One villager even sold the contents of his pit 
for Rs. 3/-. 

Fencing 

The number of Gliricidici sticks planted 
may be safely estimated at over 1$ lakhs. 
The problem of stray cattle, it is said, affects 
the social structure of the village. And many 
were the cases reported where it was found 
that neither the industry nor the vigilance of 
the cultivator could baffle the agility of the 
well trained trespasser. At one moment it 
looked hopeless. The parties responsible 
were spoken to and the importance of effective 
fencing as a measure against stray cattle was 
driven home to the cultivator. Furthermore, 
it was shown that Gliricidict was a rich source 
of green material and could be utilized in 
various ways. The “problem” of stray cattle 
is now no longer a problem and “Gliricidia 
avenues” are quite a conspicuous feature. 
Bee-Keeping 

Bee-keeping was introduced to the village 
following the first Bee Exhibition. 36 bee 
boxes have been issued to those who were 
likely to make bee-keeping a profitable 
industry. A few more have been obtained as 
prizes at Agricultural Shows. All the boxes 
have been colonized. It is pleasant sight 


to see the poultry using for drinking purposes 
the water provided at the foot of the bee-box 
stands. Many boxes were colonized by the 
Instructors themselves. 

Goat Farming 

A Jamnapari stud goat was obtained for 
raising the standard of local goats. He had 
his first service on the 28th August 1940. 
Since then it has helped on 11 different occa¬ 
sions. The results will be seen at the show. 
At first the villagers were reluctant to bring 
their goats owing to the apparent disparity in 
size between this goat and the local dwarfs. 
However, no case of difficulty in kidding was 
observed. The demand, after the first kid 
was born, for the services of the goat shot up. 
More she goats are being bought by the 
villagers. Better sheds have been built to 
house the goats. 

Poultry Keeping 

In spite of the religious prejudices of the 
people no real difficulty was experienced in 
laying the foundation of a thriving industry. 6 
R.I.R. cockerels were introduced for crossing 
purposes and local cockerels disposed of. Just 
over 250 R.I.R. and 27 W. L. eggs were 
distributed. It was made a condition that 
all eggs laid should be kept for hatching and 
none made available for sale just now. The 
villagers were induced to provide housing and 
feeding of poultry. 45 poultry houses have 
been made and these suspended by means of 
wires tied to trees. 

Cattle 

No food, or, more correctly, no pasture 
means no cattle. The number of cattle had 
been dwindling down for the past few years. 
However, now that fodder grasses have been 
introduced it is hoped that in the near future 
every family will keep a cow and it is hoped 
that milk will play a large part in the nutri¬ 
tion of the people of Pallepamunuwa Wasama. 
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Turmeric 

Turmeric was introduced and planted out 
for the first time in May 1940. 60 cwt. of 

turmeric were issued last year. 300 cwt. of 
turmeric were obtained at the harvest in 
February. €till more remains to be harvest¬ 
ed. Of this harvest the villagers reserved for 
themselves such quantity as would be 
necessary for their daily requirements and for 
fresh planting. The sale of the remainder 
realized Rs. 450/- and it is stated by the 
villagers with pride that this is the first time 
they got money for garden crops. Further 
supplies of turmeric were issued this year. 
Curing turmeric in the correct way was 
demonstrated in the village, and the results 
will be seen today. 

Ginger 

The villagers were given the opportunity 
to learn methods of curing when 100 cwt. of 
ginger obtained from Yatinuwera were made 
available for curing. No ginger was issued 
for planting last year as we came here late. 
In February a supply of 180 cwt. of ginger 
was issued and planted. 

Manioc, Tannia and Sweet Potato 

Over 100,000 manioc cuttings obtained 
locally were planted out and harvesting has 
been done in most cases. Much work has 
been done to encourage the growing of yam 
varieties. It may be truly said that at the 
end of December 1940 the village was one 
wide expanse of root crops, such as Thummas 
ala, Desai ala, Sevela ala, etc. Harvesting 
of the main crop done, yam varieties played 
a prominent part in the diet of the people. 
30,000 cuttings of short term batala varieties, 
e. g. Quaker were planted in the village. 
Plantains 

There is a ready sale of plantains in the 
district and this is the chief source of income 
to most villagers. However, the existence of 
the Bunchy Top disease had given a severe 
set back to the cultivation of plantains in the 
area. This matter was taken up and control 
measures were adopted for the total eradica¬ 
tion of the disease in the area. The people 


were told the importance of working in unison 
to obtain the best results. 80 gallons of 
plantain disease oil were used and many 
diseased clumps destroyed. This work is 
still proceeding. The Instructors are of 
opinion that the work should be continued 
and extended to the surrounding villages. 

The following have been issued and 
planted under the personal supervision of the 
Instructors:—327 Clove plants, 40 Mangoo- 
steen seedlings, 4 Okeri nut plants, 14 Durians, 

8 China guava, 9 Rose apples, 10 Guavas, 

9 Rambuttans and 4 Mango grafts. Citrus 
nurseries were established 600 sweet orange 
seedlings transplanted. 

Paddy 

Hondaravalu, Ratavi, Kurulutuduwi, 
Kottiyaran and Mada-el were sown during 
the maha season while Kottiyaran, Mada-el 
and Heenati were sown during yala . The 
light iron plough was introduced for the first 
time to the village. The Instructors them¬ 
selves worked some of the paddy fields and 
demonstrated its use. The good inversion 
obtained by the plough and the extent of 
ground covered as compared with the local 
plough particularly attracted the cultivator. 
He is now fully convinced of its advantages 
over the local plough. There are four of 
these ploughs. The village more are being 
obtained 

The Burmese Harrow was also introduced 
and its uses demonstrated. It is hoped to 
place these implements within the reach of 
every cultivator on a co-operative basis. 

During the last two seasons the culti¬ 
vators were induced to incorporate more and 
more green material into their fields. 714 lb. 
of bone manure were applied to the fields in 
maha 1940-41. This crop gave, in spite of 
damage by pests, an increase in yield of 451 
bushels over the previous maha crop. 

Betel and Pepper Vines 

3,000 betel vines and'2,100 pepper vines 
were planted. Due to the severe drought 
only about half Jhis quantity ha$ been esta¬ 
blished. * 
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Fodder Grasses 

30,000 Guinea grass root divisions were 
planted. The villagers have preferred planting 
these along contour drains to establishing a 
separate fodder area. 

Onions and Chillies 

It is encouraging to note that Pallepa- 
munuwa village obtained the first and second 
prizes for Tuticorin chillies at the Wagolla 
Exhibition. The cultivation for green 
chillies is greatly encouraged as they /etch a 
ready market. Results with the red onion 
were poor. 3 cwt. of red onions were planted. 
The yields have never been more than three 
fold. It is, however, recommended as a 
vegetable. 

Cocoanut Lands 

Hitherto no definite cultivation was given 
to cocoanuts. However, the present inter¬ 
cropping and the addition of manure resulting 
in the greater circulation of air in the soil, 
mere absorption of water and plant food 
being made rapidly available would ultimately 
be to the benefit of the cocoanut palm and con¬ 
sequently to the cultivation. 

Vegetable Cultivation and Miscellaneous 
Crops 

Many radish and chillies nurseries were 
opened out. Where any water logged portion 
of a land existed the owner was advised to 
establish kohila (S). The enthusiasm of the 
villager on the subject of vegetable cultivation 
was aroused and more vegetables were planted. 
A resourceful cultivator was given advice to 
produce vegetables at a time when it was 
generally scarce. Another was made to realize 
the importance of good seed and he was 
induced to do his own selection. Still another 
was made to interest himself in the experiment 
of warding off leaf curl of tomatoes by chippi- 
ing off the tops. Many other experiments of 
a similar nature are being carried out with 
the idea of inculcating into the minds of the 
villager, science of agriculture in its simplest 
forms. 

The soil in the area is good and the 
conditions typical of the wet zone. The cli¬ 
mate was not too favourably there was a slight 


drought in August—September 1940, and a 
more severe one in January—March 1941. 
Spiritual Side of Work 

In our villages, the Buddhist Priest com¬ 
mands great influence. The instructors did 
not lose sight of this fact although two of 
them were of the Christian faith. On poya 
days the Instructors gather at the temple 
forming a part of the congregation and as 
opportunity arises talk to the people on the 
“gospel of agriculture.” The Chief Priest is 
to-day the best cultivator and his garden 
presents the best appearance. The bona 
maduwa is the meeting place and the tempor¬ 
ary home of the Instructors is the Rendezvous 
of the villager. 

Other Activities 

A night school was started The Instruc¬ 
tors spend their spare time in teaching the 
youths and others Sinhalese and English. 
Reading room consists of such agricultural 
literature as can be spared. The health work 
so far started consists of keeping clean the 
gardens and surroundings of the houses. 

The Inspector of Police (Mr. Beddewela) 
with whom we have co-operated and who has 
very readily and heartily co-operated with us 
stated that Crime in this area has gone down 
fifty percent in the last year. 

Conclusion 

My experience of villagers and village 
life may be different from those of most 
others. There are many who think that the 
villagers are grumblers, always crying for 
Government support. This is a wrong im¬ 
pression. My conviction is that they are ever 
so keen and alret to learn new things and to 
improve themselves provided they are satisfied 
that what they are taught or given are to their 
advantage or more suitable to their particular 
purpose. When such is the case, the old and 
the so-called conservative will sit at the feet 
of the unbearded, to learn. But they will not 
permit the blind to lead the blind. Here at 
Pallepamunuwa we have taught and we have 
learnt. 

W. Molegode. 
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Gleanings. 

The wrong and the right method of calculating 

% PER CAPITA INCOME 


S HOWING the misleading nature of 
the figures of average per capita 
national income, calculated by the 
economists, Shri J. C. Kumarappa 
writing in the April issue of Gram 
Udyog Patrika, points out the inac¬ 
curacy of the basis of calculation, 
when the group forming the Nation 
or Society is heterogeneous and also 
draws a distinction between this group 
and a compact small group in the 
villages, where these calculations can be 
accurate and useful:— 

“Many attempts have been made to com¬ 
pute per capita national income to show how 
poor we are. We consider all such labour futile. 
In a heterogeneous group such as a nation no 


average has any meaning except as a means 
of mental gymnastics to aspiring students. As 
well may we make a count of elephants, ants 
and flies' and say India is inhabited by so 
many creatures in a square mile as make out 
a per capita income for a group where the in¬ 
come ranges from lakhs of rupees per month 
to a minus quantity. In a small homoge¬ 
neous group like the chamars or potters of a 
village within a strictly limited range such 
calculations may be useful as indicators, but 
on a nation wide scale they lose all meaning. 
If amongst the potters of a village, three fami¬ 
lies earned about Rs. 40/- each per month 
and five families earned Rs. 25/- each per 
month, a family taken to consist of 5 mem¬ 
bers, then if an average is struck showing per 
capita income of Rs- 6/- per month, it will 
be possible to base some considerations on 
such data*’. 


WHO INVENTED THE ART OF HAND-MADE PAPER MAKING ? 


A N article published in the Bombay 
Chronicle, describes the birth and 
growth of the art of Hand-Made 
Paper, which may be read with 
profit:— 

“The credit of inventing the art of paper 
making goes to the Chinese, who are said to 
have invented it as early as the first century 
A.D. The Muslims who at one time ruled 
an Empire stretching across from central 
China to Spain were responsible for spread¬ 
ing the art of paper-making in India as well 


as in Europe. It is generally supposed that 
Mohammud of Ghazni brought the art into 
India. During the Moghul period the art 
spread throughout India and it is known that 
under the Peshwas, the industry flourished 
in several places, such as Ahmedabad, Haifa, 
Surat, Thana, Nasik, Erandol, Junnaf, 
Poona, Shahabad, Kolhapur, Gokak etc. Ia 
many of these towns even now one comes 
across certain localities, called Kagzipura 
which implies that it was at one time a 
colony or settlement of paper-makers* 
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At each one of these settlements several 
independent production units or “Karkhanas” 
were in existence, giving employment to 
hundreds of families. Men, women and 
children had each their share of work in the 
manufacture of paper. The factories were 
generally situated at some convenient sites 
along the trade routes. The raw material 
employed in paper making was mostly old 
gunny bags of Sunn-hemp which were 
obtained from the "Wanjaras” or long 
caravans of bullock carts, which went about 
trading from place to place. The method of 
manufacturing paper was more or less identi¬ 
cal all over India and was not much different 
from the one now prevailing. 

Upto the nineteenth century the paper 
requirements of India were chiefly met by 


home production although some ’portion was 
also imported from China It was during 
the time that Sir Charles Wood was Secre¬ 
tary of State for India that supplies of paper 
for Government were obtained abroad. 
Since then the Indian market has been 
dominated by paper made in Britain or 
other foreign countries. At the same time 
great discoveries in science revolutionized 
the paper industry. In this the foreign 
countries had a monopoly and the once 
prosperous village industry in this country 
almost vanished and the prosperous villages 
and settlements of “Kagzis” were entirely 
ruined. But for the persistence, either out 
of a respect for custom or from superstition, 
of Indian sowcars who continued to use 
Indian hand-made paper, the industry would 
have completely died out.” 


AIDS TO REVIVE VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


f\R. Sudhir Sen o£ Viahwa Bharati, 
” in his paper submitted to the 

Second Conference of the Indian Society 
of Agricultural economics held at 
Lahore, under the Presidentship of 
Sir T. VijayAraghavachaTiar, suggested 
four essential, ways of reform to re¬ 
vive cottage industries. The relevant 
portion reads:— 

"The breakdown of the village economy 
rgakes it impossible for the artisan to survive 
by catering exclusively or mainly for the 
village. More than the cultivator, he must 
sdlin distant, chiefly urban, markets. Popula¬ 
tion has far out-run the growth of production 
And employment. There is not enough pro- 
* i 


ductive work to go round. Cottage industries 
cannot at this stage be dispensed with without 
incurring social loss. Factory industries have 
so far been mostly of the work-robbing type. 
This has aggravated the dislocation in rural 
areas and placed the village artisan in a pre¬ 
carious condition”. 

"The present weakness of most of the 
older and more important cottage industries can, 
however, be removed through suitable reforms 
which would widen the profit margin of the 
artisan. Such reforms should include four 
things; an organisation to supply raw 
materials at a low price, industrial arts 
schools to study and supply suitable designs, 
a marketing organisation like that of the All- 
India Spinners' Association and propaganda 
and education of the consuming class”. 
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GLEANINGS 

CONSOLIDATION OF LAND HOLDINGS 


O ne of the causes of the deficit-eco¬ 
nomy of Indian peasant is that 
his farm holding is too small and un¬ 
economic. The growing population 
and the law of inheritance in force 
have brought about fragmentation of 
holdings, which are too small to sus¬ 
tain a peasant family in reasonable 
comfort. In many parts of the 
country the remedy suggested and 
worked out with considerable success 
is the consolidation of land-holding 
inorder to make the farm-lands eco¬ 
nomic. Punjab is the fore-runner in 
this beneficial land reform. Sur¬ 
mounting the many difficulties inhe¬ 
rent in the situation a steady and 
satisfactory progress has been recorded. 
Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad 
Khan, Secretary, Punjab Co-opera¬ 
tive Union, has, in his paper under 
the caption " Consolidation of Land- 
Holdings in the Punjab” submitted to 
the First Conference of the Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics 
held at Delhi, given an illuminating 
discription of the difficulties in the 
way of consolidation of lands, the 
slow-progress of the scheme and the 
benefits accruing both to the people 
and the Government when the Scheme 
successfully works out. The difficul¬ 
ties he summarises:— 

“ Difficulties of course abound in this 
complicated and intricate task of consolida¬ 
tion. Every owner fancies his ancestral plots 
are the best and dislike the idea of exchange, 
old men hate to be disturbed, minors require 
special consideration; the very small owners 
see no advantage, the bigger men have some¬ 
times got more than they are entitled to and 
repartition would take this away; mortgagees 
oppose any alteration, and occupancy tenants 
fear that their possession is disturbed; some 


owners have migrated in search of work and 
their consent cannot be obtained, All these 
difficulties must be met and surmounted with 
patience and tact. Other difficulties are of a 
different order; the village Patwari sees his 
income from disputes, from copies for court 
use, and from other little sources threatened 
with reduction; he also fears that with com¬ 
pact holdings the number of Patwaries will be 
reduced and his conscience suggests that if the 
worst men are dismissed he will not be a 
survivor. The higher revenue authorities, 
however, have shown much interest in the 
work, and as success is achieved, this inter¬ 
est is growing ”, 

About the slow progress he 
quotes the Registrar of the Punjab:— 

“It is easy to chronicle these results, but 
most difficult to produce them; where every 
one has to be satisfied and all conflicting 
interests reconciled, where the poor, the 
weak, and the speechless have to be as much 
regarded as the rich, the strong, and the 
vocal; where the ignorant have to be 
enlightened and the stubborn conciliated and 
the only weapon is the tongue, and the only 
means persuassion. Technical difficulties too 
abound, and underlying all is the peasant’s 
passionate love of his land with the jealousy 
of neighbours that passion breeds. In such 
circumstances the work must be slow but the 
marvel is that it is done at all”. 

The great benefits: 

“Litigation and quarrels have decreased, 
rents have risen, land revenue has gone up, 
out-turn of crops has increased, new land has 
been cultivated and dry land brought under 
irrigation, access has been obtained to road¬ 
ways, peasants have begun to live on their 
land with their cattle, the nuisance from 
straying cattb and tresspass has disappeared, 
village housing conditions have improved, 
farming has become more intensive, fruit trees 
have been planted, social amenities have been 
provided and real community spirit has made 
appearance. In short the real foundation for 
rural reconstruction has truly and firmly been 
laid. Consolidation has given the agri¬ 
culturist a new out-look of life and has laid 
before his eyes the possibility of achieving 
undreamt of things through combined action”. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR VILLAGE 
WORKERS 

Next Session 

HE new session of our Gram Sevak 
Vidyalaya opens on the 1st of July 1941. 
The Regular Course, which includes 
training in a major industry such as Oil¬ 
pressing or Paper-making as well as short 
elementary courses in Bee-keeping and in 
Soap-making out of indigenous materials, is 
for a period of ten months. 

Subjects such as Principles underlying 
our Village Movement, Essence of Gandhiji’s 
Teachings, Rural Economics, Health, Hygiene 
and Sanitation, and Book-keeping are includ¬ 
ed in the course. Tuition Rs. 5/- a month, 
board and incidentals about Rs. 10/- a month. 

Medium of instruction-Hindi or English. 

Prospectus and admission form may be 
had from the Secretary, Gram Sevak Vidya¬ 
laya, Maganwadi, Wardha. The last date 
for receiving applications is 31st May 1941. 

LIBRARIES IN VILLAGES 

PLAN OF BOMBAY COMMITTEE 

The formation of a network of libraries 
spread over the whole Province, with regional 
libraries at Poona, Ahmedabad and Dharwar 
and a central library in Bombay city, con¬ 
stitutes the principal recommendation of the 
Library Development Committee appointed 
by the Government of Bombay to explore the 
possibilities of promoting the library move- 
meat Mr. A.A. A. Fyzee was the chairman 
of the Committee and Dr. P. M. Joshi, Mr. 
S.L. Kapadi, and Mr. R.P. Karwe (secretary) 
members. 

The scheme proposed by the Committee 
is divided into six stages. The first is the 
formation and strengthening of a central 


library and three regional libraries, for which 
a total annual expenditure of Rs? 60,000 would 
be required. 

In the second stage every district would 
be provided with a library at the district head¬ 
quarters. the total cost being estimated at 
Rs. 1,35,000. The third stage provides for a 
library in every taluka or peta and the cost 
would be Rs. 3,21,000. In the fourth stage 
all villages with the population of between 
2,000 and 5,000 would be provided with 
libraries. The cost would then rise to 
Rs. 4,81,500, such library being given Rs. 
100 a year. 

Smaller Villages 

In the fifth stage, 2,696 villages having 
a population of 1,000 to 2 000 would also have 
libraries. Each such library would be given 
a grant of Rs. 50 a year, the total cost thus 
rising to Rs. 6,89,000. 

In the sixth and last stage, the remaining 
177,743 villages, having a population of less 
than 1,000 each, would also be given the 
benefit of the library system. Each such 
small library would receive Rs. 25 a year 
bringing the total cost of the scheme to 
Rs. 13,00,000. 

This scheme does not take into account 
the housing accommodation, furnishing and 
shelving required for the libraries. The Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, recommends that the Govern¬ 
ment should set aside Rs. 50,000 a year at 
least and allow it to accumulate for this 
specific purpose. Then, when provision has 
to be made for buildings, a large amount need 
not be set aside in one year. 

Advisory Board 

The Committee advocates also the forma¬ 
tion of library associations for the advance of 
the library movement, as in England and 
elsewhere. 
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Lastly, it says, some sort of supervision 
would be necessary and this should be 
entrusted to a Central Advisory Board con¬ 
sisting of three representatives of the central 
library, three of the regional libraries, two of 
the Central Library Association, three of the 
Government and two others to be co-opted 
by the above representatives. Similarly, the 
Committee suggests that there should be 
Regional Advisory Boards subordinate to the 
Central Advisory Board in which representa¬ 
tives of the Government and other interests 
are to find a place. 

The Committee recommends that the 
library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society should form the nucleus of the 
proposed central library. As regards the 
establishment of the regional libraries, it re¬ 
commends that no separate Government 
regional libraries need be set up, but that the 
Municipal Library at Ahmedabad, the City 
General Library at Poona and the Karnatak 
Vidya Vardhak Sangh at Dharwar be entrust¬ 
ed with the functions of the regional libraries 
and should receive the copyright books of the 
particular languages represented in the regions 
-Marathi, Gujarati and Kannada. 

PRIZES FOR VILLAGE IMPROVE- 
MENT IN BOMBAY PROVINCE 

ONE FOR EACH DISTRICT EVERY YEAR 

With a view to stimulating interest in 
village improvement work, among the rural 
population, the Government of Bombay has 
decided to grant each year a prize of the value 
of Rs. 100 to one village in each district. 
The prize will be allotted to the village which 
is adjudged to have shown the best result in 
the various items of village improvement. 

The allotment will be made by the Commi¬ 
ssioner on the recommendation of the Collector 
of the district. For the Broach and Panch 
Mahals districts two prizes will be allotted— 
one for the Broach sub-division and the other 
for the Panch Mahals sub-division. 


* The winning village will be consulted as 
to the form which the prize should take. If the 
villagers, for instance, desire to utilize the 
amount of the prize to supplement a local 
collection of money for building, say, a drink¬ 
ing trough or a well, the value of the prize will 
be paid in cash. If, however, the village 
prefers to have some specific article, such as 
a chaff-cutter, iron plough, cane-crusher or a 
hand pump, which is considered useful, the 
prize money may be utilized for procuring it 

The prizes will be awarded from the year 
1941 for the work done during the preceding 
year. 

HAND MADE PAPER INDUSTRY 
IN BENGAL 

The Government of Bengal have decided 
to launch a scheme for testing the commer¬ 
cial possibilities of hand-made paper as a 
small-scale industry. The scheme will take 3 
years to complete—the first year to organise 
and standardise commercial production and 
sale and settle down to normal working con¬ 
ditions, second year to produce one full year’s 
normal trading results and the third year to 
confirm the second year’s results. 

It is stated in this connection that the 
manufacture of hand-made paper was once a 
wide-spread industry in Bengal and thousands 
used to earn their living in following this 
craft. On the advent of mill-made paper the 
hand-made products lost the market. As the 
handicraft is not beyond all the possibilities 
of recovery the Industries Department took up 
investigation with the prospects of reviving 
the industry. As a result of a thorough 
survey of the existing condition of the industry 
and a study of the existing method and 
technique, the department has succeeded in 
working out and standardising a method for 
producing hand-made paper. It is very simple 
in its operation and cheap in its working costs. 
The scheme will cost an ultimate expenditure 
of Rs. 9,000 spread over three years. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COTTAGE * 
INDUSTRIES IN U P. 

The United Provinces Government has 
announced its decision to help industrially - 
minded individuals, unregistered bodies, co¬ 
operative societies and rural development 
associations in the province in developing 
cottage industries by advancing large sum of 
money. Private and unregistered bodies can 
requisition upto a maximum of Rs. 1,500 
while other bodies are eligible for borro¬ 
wing Rs. 5,000 against securities. The rate 
of interest on loans will be fixed by the 
Government, the minimum being 3$ per cent 
and the loans are repayable in easy instal¬ 
ments within a period of seven years. The 
present move of the Government is intended 
to whip up more enthusiasm amongst inde¬ 
pendent-minded people with technical skill. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN MADRAS 

The communique issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras (Development Department) 
on the progress of rural reconstruction 
during the quarter ended December 1940 
enumerates the various activities undertaken 
and assisted by the Government such as 
sinking and repair of wells, formation of 
roads, construction of bridges and culverts, 
starting of loan and also societies, consolida¬ 
tion of holdings societies and the registration 
of Agricultural Colony Societies, etc. 
Rs. 71,159 was spent from the Government 
of India grant and local contributions on 
schemes of rural uplift during the quarter 
and the total expenditure up to the end of 
December 1940 was about Rs. 11,13,087. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN BIHAR 

To co-ordinate and intensify the rural 
development activities in the province a 
Development Advisory Board was cons¬ 
tituted with Mr. E. R. Cousins, Adviser to 
the Governor, as its Chairmat and the heads 


of various other departments as members 
In each district small units of eight to ten 
villages will be selected for carrying on the 
activities of the Board. In the first instance 
the scheme will be conducted on an experi¬ 
mental basis in one unit in each district 
where the activities of agriculture, public 
health, industry and other development de¬ 
partments will be concentrated and the 
results watched. It is understood that the 
Rural Development Department will be 
mostly employed for doing the spade work 
in the form of propaganda in selected units. 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN 
HYDERABAD 

REPORT REVEALS STEADY 

Teaching the villagers to practise thrift 
in order to liberate themselves from their 
economic dependence on the village money¬ 
lenders, education of the cultivators in the use 
of improved methods of cultivation by estab¬ 
lishing aided farms and also improving the 
standard of living of the rural population— 
these are the main features of the third annual 
report on the working of the Rural Recon¬ 
struction Societies in Hyderabad State for the 
year ending Amerdad 31, 1349, Fasli. 

The number of villages selected for the 
uplift work, the report says, increased from 
107 to 120 during the year. Attention was 
concentrated on popularising the membership 
of existing societies in the rural population. 
A small beginning was made by starting six 
rural banks in a few villages. 

In order to improve the standard of living 
in rural areas, the local committees were given 
free scope to exercise discretion in spending 
the money raised in subscription on village 
requirements intended to further the ends of 
cleanliness, health, education and amusement. 
The government Departments of Education, 
Health and Local Fund played a prominent 
part in this sphere of rural uplift and assisted 
the societies with money and advice, 
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On the education side almost all villages 
were provided with necessary facilities. Rural 
reconstruction societies are spending a good 
proportion of their annual subscriptions on 
the free distribution of medicine. 

Bette* farming constitutes an important 
part of the Rural Reconstruction Department 
of the Hyderabad State. 

From the point of view of average yield 
per acre, in the rest of'India, there is tremen¬ 
dous scope for improvement. The yield can 
be increased from 100 to 300 per cent in most 
cases. 

A hundred factors are responsible for the 
low yield. Lack of good seed, absence of 
scientific manure and of system of rotation in 
raising crops are some of the main factors. 

The Rural Reconstruction Departments 
concentrates on those three aspects in its fight 
for better farming. 

The annual report of the department for 
the year 1939-40 says that “it is a mistake to 
think that the ryot is slow in adopting impro¬ 
ved means and methods of cultivation. He 
judges things by results, and once it is demon¬ 
stratively proved to him beyond doubt that a 
particular variety of seed or manure will give 
better return, he is sure to adopt it unless he 
is deterred by the limitation of his purse. ” 

This undoubtedly provides the most hope- 
full ground for rapid improvement in average 
acreage yield. 

RURAL WELFARE IN MYSORE. 

Progress kept up in 1939-40 

The problem of making the villages of 
Mysore brighter than ever is tackled vigor¬ 
ously. In Hassan many villages are practi¬ 
cally subjected to a scheme of rural welfare 
on approved lines. For example the progress 
of work in about 43 villages in Hassan Dis¬ 
trict during the last half of 1940 furnishes 
proof of rural revivification. Five wells have 
been sunk in villages selected for intensive 


wprk. A fresh well was provided for the 
Adikarnatakas at Basavapatna. The expen¬ 
diture incurred by all the villages over such 
an important item of improvement as drain- 
age was Rs. 2,286 as against Rs. 1,960 in 
the previous half year. Drainage work is 
being continued in Belgod, Mallapura and 
Yeslur villages. A sum of about Rs. 2,657 
as against Rs. 1,000 in the previous half year 
was spent over tunnels, culverts and roads to 
make communications possible and perman¬ 
ent ill many of the selected villages. 

Civic amenities have been provided to 
village residents by opening libraries, giving 
lighting facilities, construction of Panchayat 
halls and by the erection of fountains and 
forming parks. Reading rooms opened a few 
months ago in the Jayachamarajapura, Dod* 
dametikurke, Gandasi and Javagal in Arsikere 
Taluk and in Bavanahalli and Gorur in 
Hassan Taluk continue to work satisfactorily. 

Medical aid is being provided in Kerlapur 
in Arkalgud Taluk, Navile in Channaraya- 
patna Taluk. 

Now about 33 villages possess schools 
and night schools for educating adults are 
held in 8 places with a fair degree of pro¬ 
gress. Under the auspices of the Karnataka 
Sangha at Chennarayapatna an adult educa¬ 
tion campaign was started and it was con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Devadu Narasimhasastry. 
Here *a number of young men were trained 
to spread adult education in rural parts. As 
an adjunct to adult education rural libraries 
have also been started at Gorur and Dudda. 
Of the total population of 33,060 in all the 
selected villages, 32,470 have already been 
vaccinated so far. 

The popularisation of improved seeds 
and manures in villages is vigorously being 
carried on by the Agricultural Department 
by means of demonstration plots and the 
results are said to have been very satisfactory. 
Two varietis of 4>addy, particularly S661 and 
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SI 39 have been introduced in K. Hoskote, 
Yeslur, Ballu, Aalya, Hanchur, Halebid. 
H.M. 320 sugar-cane and M.A.II Cotton 
varieties introduced during previous years in 
Halebid have attracted the attention of the 
laiyats on account of their high yield and 
better sugar yielding qualities. Arrangements 
have also been made for the opening of model 
manure pits and sugar-cane subvention farms. 
The importance of compost making and the 
use of chemical manures for raising crops are 
incessantly demonstrated to the raiyats. * 

The village of Gorur is now an active 
centre for such cottage industries like mat, 
weaving and Khadi cloth, tile making, pot¬ 
tery and peper. The recently constituted 
Gorur Cattle Society is a typical non-credit 
society for improving the general economic 
condition of the people in addition to giving 
an impetus to the improvement of the condi¬ 
tion of their cattle. Cows and buffaloes are 
purchased by the Society and giving to its 
members who in turn are permitted to make 
repayments in easy weekly instalments. 

The work of uplifting the conditions in 
villages of Mysore, which is a key point in 


the ameliorative efforts of the feovernment 
for public welfare, was kept up in 1939-40. 
For example, the scheme of concentrated 
propaganda was in force in 262 villages. 
Model Thandas of the Banajara community 
were formed in 21 places. The Rural Wel¬ 
fare Centre at Closepet continued to do good 
work and many distinguished visitors and 
tourists visited the Centre and appreciated the 
excellent work that was being done at the 
Centre. 

The Rural Reconstruction Centre at 
Dodballapur, which was under the manage¬ 
ment of the National Council of Y.M.C.A. 
was taken over under Government control 
from 1st October 1939. A Committee of 
officials and non-officials was constituted to 
manage its affairs, 

It is signifying to note that, as in pre¬ 
vious years, many non-official gentlemen 
continued to evince keen interest in the work¬ 
ing of the Village Panchayets and made 
liberal donations for several beneficial purpo¬ 
ses contributing to the welfare of the rural 
population in the State. 
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"Salvation of India lies in Cottages." 

—Mahatma Qandht 


WOMAN’S ROLE IN INDIAN SOCIETY 


/MAN’S essential role is motherhood. 
She is the maker of the race. What 
she is the race shall be. That is her high 
duty. Her progress entirely depends on 
understanding and fulfilling this duty. 
Nature has cast this responsibility on her. 
Proper up-bringing of precious tender lives 
is her glorious destiny. She builds* the 
future of nation by moulding the character 
of her young ones. No people so brought 
up would ever be ungrateful to their 
mothers. And in the fulfilment of this 
duty, she gets all the rights she needs and 
more as her legitimate reward. 

Clamour for rights is a western imi¬ 
tation. Our cultural heritage is different. 
All our scriptures command doing ones 
duty without looking to the fruits-the 
results. That is the right code of conduct 
both for man and woman. Those who 
insist on rights generally lose them and 
come to grief. Rights are best obtained 
and preserved by doing ones duty. 

It is for women to say, if they are 
doing the duty of bringing up a better 
and a superior Indian race. We, men¬ 
folk, are not entitled to ask this question. 
As public workers, who have got to handle 


human material, we may be pardoned if 
we say that our stuff is poor. That is our 
weak spot. We lack stamina and strong 
character in our people. The pettiness 
and selfishness appear to be inherent in 
our character. The biggest of our regene¬ 
rative movements fail to produce much 
tangible results. The surge of national 
awakening during the last 20 years has 
provided us many opportunities to know 
our people more intimately. It has shown 
us our weaknesses also. Patriotic fervour 
is not much strong in our people. We 
lack the qualities needed for a vigorous 
and a dynamic nation. ‘ Man is made in 
the cradle says psychology. Past expe¬ 
riences force a conclusion on us, perhaps 
we are not made that way. Or perpetual 
slavery and subjection would not have 
been our lot for centuries. 

There seem to be no future for this 
country till our human material improves 
and ajbetter type of race is created. This 
is essentially the task of woman. Man is 
incapable of doing it. Should rights be 
first and duties afterwards or vice versa 
is a question. In the code of constructive 
national worker* there are duties first and 
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more duties afterwards. Hankering {<fe 
rights does not concern him. Woman is 
the greatest nation-builder. She alone 
can solve the problem of creating a mighty 
race. This is no flattery. This is neither 
falsehood nor deception. Let every woman 
in India know that she is born to create 
a Mighty Indian Race. To-day, she is 
not conscious of it. Who else will awaken 
this consciousness in her hut the mission¬ 
aries from her own rank. And then .wait 
and see what rights she does not get. 

It is our personal experience that in 
the presence of women of strong princi¬ 
ples and high ideals, their most successful 
lords (husbands) tremble in awe. How 
reverently such mothers are worshipped 
by their grown-up children is a sight fcr 
Gods to see. Let sceptics go and see a 
mother, who has produced a hero, a 
patriot or a great man and they will 
understand the heavenly bliss of being a 
mother. Such a proud mother alone 
knows the joy, what motherhood is! 'Before 
this great destiny of woman, all these petty 
rights pale into insignificance. Such 
woman would never care to look at these 
rights. They would follow' her like a 
shadow'. This does not mean that we 
deny rights to woman. All that we mean 
to convey is the shifting of emphasis from 
rights to duties. 

Certainly, man should voluntarily 
atone for the social injustice, he has done 
to woman. He has greatly retarded 
human progress by denying opportunities 
of self-expression and self-development to 
woman. All the rights and privileges that 
he claims for himself equally belong to 
W'oman also. She is as good a human be¬ 
ing as man, rather a better one in several 
respects. Simple justice demands that as 


human being she must get full scope for 
the exercise of her God-given capacities. 
She is an angel created by nature to fill 
this world with love, beauty, sympathy 
and the spirit of sacrifice. Her suppres¬ 
sion means mutilation if not extirpation 
of these heavenly virtues, which lend 
grace and beauty to this world. That is 
a crime against God and humanity. 
Nature has created man and woman as 
equals, complementary to each other. 
Each one has been allotted different type 
of functions. To consider w'oman as 
inferior in any way is the height of man’s 
selfishness. Performance of separate type 
of functions should not give one party a 
privilege to dominate over the other. 
Consciousness of humanity should awaken 
in man the chivalry to do social justice to 
woman. Then alone, they can advance 
together as they should. 

In India, this consciousness seem to 
be dawning. The National Planning 
Committee, w e are glad, has recognised 
this principle of equality of w'oman. Un¬ 
less one is wilfully blind to reason, one 
should congratulate the Committee for 
having repaired a grave injustice by defin¬ 
ing the future position of woman in 
Indian Society. The relevent part of the 
Committee’s resolution runs: 

" In a planned society, woman's place shall be 
equal to that of man. Equal status, equal oppor¬ 
tunities and equal responsibilities shall be the 
guiding principles to regulate the status of 
woman whatever the basis of society in the 
Plan* " 

" Woman shall not be excluded from any 
sphere of work merely on the ground of her 
sex*" 

“ Marriage shall not be a condition precedent 
to the enjoyment of full and equal civic status 
and social and economic rights by woman. " 
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Conventionality and man-made laws 
have set up different moral standards for 
man and woman. What is considered as 
an unpardonable sin in the case of one is 
merely permissible offence in the case of 
the other. The Planning Committee has 
done well to remove this injustice. 

"An Identical standard of morality, which 
harmonises social welfare with individual free¬ 
dom, should be accepted for both man and 
woman, and should guide legislation and social 
convention. " 

" The state should .follow a policy to assure to 
woman the same rights as man to hold, acquire, 
inherit, and dispose of property of all kinds, and 
to shoulder corresponding obligations, without 
any differentiation at any stage or in any manner 
on grounds of sex alone, and changes in the 
existing laws, when necessary, should be pro¬ 
gressively made. This Is especially necessary 
in regard to the Hindu Law." 

Finally by its resolution No. 31, the 
Planning Committee has recommended the 
creation of a machinery-Ministry of social 
affairs to co-ordinate all problems connect¬ 
ed with social welfare and to arrange for 
research into problems of this nature. 

Very probably, these resolutions may 
have to wait for long to be given effect to 
in the absence of National Government in 
this country. But, they no doubt, show 
the way the wind blows. Man at long 
last is prepared to accede to woman those 
rights which were so far denied to her. 
That is a good augury. Woman is coming 
into her own. 

Shall we say, that we represent the 
dumb creation living in villages ? Here 
both man and woman seem to be equally 
suppressed. Consciousness of rights either 
for man or for woman exist there not. 
Whether an awakening for rights will ever 
penetrate those regions is a question. 
Discussion on the topics of rights is some¬ 


thing not quite within our province. 
When asked by the .Secretary of the 
Woman’s sub-committee of the Planning 
Committee to lend our support and review 
the subject editorially, we hesitated. We 
felt, we were not quite competent to write, 
But we have to give way to the persuasive 
logic of our sister when she wrote, u The 
woman’s problem is a problem as a whole 
seeking to improve her legal, economic 
and social position. When such a vast 
problem Is under survey, you will no doubt 
realise that every phase of a woman’s life 
is examined, rural as well as urban, and 
surely no magazine on the rural uplift of 
India can fail to be interested in this 
question.” 

Of course, this does not mean that 
we are not conscious of the great role of 
woman. We revere and worship her as 
“ Matri-Shakti ” ( Motherhood). Human 
race shall be extinct without her. Home 
will turn into wilderness if she is not. 
Where will love, kindness and sympathy 
be found? Beauty, culture, refinement 
and tenderness will no more be seen and 
the world will be’ shorn of grace and 
sweetness, the attributes which keep it 
going. These virtues belong to her and 
her alone. 

We must confess, the village and its 
problems have supplied to us the back¬ 
ground and inspiration for this review. 
In the programme of village uplift, 
improvement of breed of cattle is one of 
the main items. We know by experience, 
how difficult it is to improve the breed of 
deteriorated cattle and what an inexhaus¬ 
tible patience it means. But when 
famished and half-starved human beings 
in the villages are asked to improve the. 
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cattle, it appears like adding insult to 
injury. Should blind lead blind? How 
can this cheerless and undeveloped human 
agent who lacks the requisites of fuller 
growth in himself be made interested to 
improve the breed of his cattle, which is 
less important. 

The entire problem of national 
development primarily .rests on the 
development of man. This is the funda¬ 
mental problem of Indian nation an$ is 


entirely in the hands of woman. We are 
for every thing that raises her status, 
legally, economically and socially. But 
we do not attach much importance to 
man-made theories and laws. We believe 
in the law of nature. Success would knock 
at the door of one who fulftls the natural 
law. And for woman that law is, “ The 
hand that rocks the cradle, rules the 
world”. Only, she must know how to do 
it best. 


NOTES 


THE "RURAL INDIA” MUST NOT 
TEND TO BE THEORETICAL 

A T our request to furnish us with a note of 
criticism about “THE RURAL INDIA”, 
Shri Bharatan Kumarappa has sent us a letter^ 
the relevent portion of which, we reproduce:— 
" I must say your paper, " THE RURAL 
INDIA”, is maintaining a high standard and 
you have managed to make it interesting and 
instructive. 

If there is to be a note of critism at all it is 
that it tends to be theoretical. It should give 
more space to practical problems confronting 
the village worker and the villager and how they 
may be tackled. 

I do not think you should be afraid of repro¬ 
ducing useful articles from other papers. After 
all people who read "THE RURAL INDIA" may 
not see the other papers, and your paper should 
aim at broadcasting valuable information from 
whatever ' quarter it may happen to come. If 
you like you may keep apart a section of your 
paper for such gleanings from other Journals." 

At its inception, writing about the policy 
of the journal, we had declared that its colu¬ 
mns were not intended for mere discussion of 
rural problems, but would essentially contain 
the results of experiments of those, who were 
identifying with village work. That uncon¬ 
sciously and inspite of ourselves, “ THE 


RURAL INDIA ” is tending to be theoretical 
is a matter of profound concern to us. We 
thank Shri Kumarappa to have drawn our 
attention to an error towards which, we have 
unconsciously been drifting. 

This reminds us of the wise maxim, 
“ Eternal Vigilence is the price of liberty. ” 
Human nature is such that in the absence of 
constant vigilance it unconsciously tends to¬ 
wards error. This is suicidal for growth and 
upward evolution. Friends, who point out to 
us our mistakes are, therefore, our best bene¬ 
factors. 

But why this unwanted drift of “THE 
RURAL INDIA” towards being theoretical 
inspite of our declared policy and most sincere 
intentions ? By profession, we are actual 
village workers. We are born, brought up, 
have lived and worked all our lives in villages. 
Temperamentally, we hate to be academicians 
and theorists. Even when we wish it, we are 
wanting in necessary training and intellectual 
equipment to be so. After working for many 
years and making a number of experiments in 
villages, “THE RURAL INDIA” was 
started at the instance of eminent and kind 
friends. This was just to create a medium for 
the exchange of experiences of village workers, 
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working in an uncoordinated way in different 
parts of the country, unrelated to each other. 
There can never be any profit motive behind 
the paper either. It is merely a sacrificial 
work, costing financial loss of several thou¬ 
sands of rupees a year. From self-introspec¬ 
tion and critical analysis, we don’t see any 
ulterior motive for this drift towards error. 

It seems then that the tendency towards 
being theoretical is neither conscious nor un¬ 
conscious. But we don’t deny that it is not 
there. It is there and is due to the combina* 
tion of contemporary external circumstances. 
To enumerate just a few, the resignation of 
office by the Congress Ministries and the 
consequent set back that the rural uplift 
movement has received all over the country 
is one. War and the unfavourable atmos¬ 
phere created by it for peaceful constructive 
activities come second. Added to these is the 
effect of launching of the Satyagrah movement 
in the country and the locking up of many of 
our best writers and contributors behind 
prison bars who were directly in touch with 
village problems. All these combined factors 
have chilled the enthusiasm of workers even 
in places where private institutions and agen¬ 
cies are carrying on experiments. These 
adverse conditions of the moment have 
deprived us of supply of the volume of practi¬ 
cal problems from village workers and we are 
sorry that in its absence the balance has 
tended to the unwanted direction. 

There is also one temperamental draw, 
back found among our village workers, which 
is due to their indifference to writing or giving 
publicity to the problems and to which we wish 
to draw pointed attention in this connection. 
It is they who are in the midst of village pro¬ 
blems, struggling to solve them, getting things 
done, making experiments, effecting actual im¬ 
provements in coditions, successfully and 
satisfactory solving various problems, knowing 
both Pros & Cons of things and are therefore 
best qualified to write on the basis of actual 
experience and fftst hand knowledge in the 


interest of public education. But somehow 
they get so village-minded that with all their 
first hand knowledge, they develop an atti¬ 
tude of indifference to the wider interests of the 
cause,, they are serving. Those who know 
the most and should disseminate knowledge 
to help their brother worker, do not feel like 
writing. However regretable it is but it is 
there. This we say from the experience of 
our own village workers and it is not wholly 
wrong to accept them to be the representatives 
of their class. 

It has been found by intimate contact 
with villagers, that being victims of sup¬ 
pression and oppression, they alone know 
their difficulties. No village worker, how¬ 
ever sympathetic, can feel the agony of 
suffering, that is the lot of the villager. The real 
problems will only come to light when the 
villager learns to represent his difficulties 
himself. His present apathy and resignation 
to his lot is also psychologically understand¬ 
able and excusable. But the indifference of 
the village worker to ignore the wider interests 
of his mission is not permissible. Previously 
too, we have invited our village workers to 
lend their co-operation to us by sending their 
problems for discussion in “THE RURAL 
INDIA”. We do it* once again and offer 
them the hospitality of our columns, 

Shri Kumarappa’s suggestion, to start a 
separate section of ‘ gleanings / for reproducing 
pratical literature from other periodicals and 
journals, which item was not given much 
attention so far, is a valuable one and is wor¬ 
thy of adoption. Similar suggestions from 
other friends and sympathisers for improving 
“THE RURAL INDIA” are thankfully 
invited. 

WHAT SHOULD BE A "SELF-SUFFI¬ 
CIENT UNIT”? 

LSEWHERE in this issue, Shri Mashru- 
wala has contributed a short thoughtful 
article on "Self sufficient unit ” in village 
organisation. He has invited discussion from 
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experienced village workers. That there will 
be a good response from the workers is only 
expected. 

Previously too, this topic has come up for 
discussion in the columns of “THE RURAL 
INDIA 1 * and some of the eminent people, 
who have thought along these lines have made 
thoughtful contributions on the subject under 
consideration. The subject.is very important 
from the point of view of village reorganisation. 
Small and scattered nature of village popula¬ 
tion presents a formidable difficulty in the 
way of reconstruction of village life. This 
small unit of a tiny village can neither be 
completely self-sufficient in providing itself 
with necessary amenities of life nor can all the 
facilities of a civilized life be supplied to that 
small village by the state. On the topic under 
consideration, Raj RajendraCol M. N. Shitole, 
whose thoughtful contributions occasionally 
appear in these columns, has in his article 
under the caption, “The functions of the 
village panchayat explained ”, appeared in the 
August 1939 issue of the Rural India, thrown 
sufficient light on the subject. In order to 
stimulate thought and further consideration, 
we quote the relevent portion of the article for 
the benefit of the readers. 

Village Units 

" In the development of village life as a whole, 
which includes educational, economic, moral 
and cultural reconstruction of village communi¬ 
ties, the problem of scattered population in 
villages presents a formidable difficulty. In the 
sphere of economic reconstruction, the necessity 
of consolidation of agricultural holdings is, of 
late, being increasingly recognised and efforts are 
afoot to consolidate the scattered, uneconomic 
holdings into compact economic units. In a 
planned national economy, human energy is a 
precious national asset, which should be so 
employed as to bring about the richest and the 
best returns. In the economic sphere the con. 
solidation of holdings partly answers the pur¬ 
pose and is a move in the right direction. 

But this alone will not do. There are other 
phases of village life which are equally impor¬ 


tant to be developed and from organisational 
point of view, I believe, this principle of consoli¬ 
dation and formation into various units, should 
be applied in the other spheres of life as well. 
For instance, a Temple, a School, a Dispensary, 
a Library or a Club and all such useful institu¬ 
tions will have to be established as units to 
embrace and mould the educational, sanitary, 
cultural and social life of the village people. 
And if this multi-purpose object has to be attain¬ 
ed a net work of all these institutions will have 
to be spread in village areas in a way that the 
population intended to be brought under their 
sphere of influence may be able to reap full 
benefit out of them. 

But then the scattered nature of th*e population 
into hamlets and small villages makes the pro. 
position almost insoluble. It is inconceivable to 
establish all these institutions in the scattered 
villages and even if such a thing is possible, the 
population intended to be served by these insti¬ 
tutions is so small in a large number of villages, 
that public expenditure incurred and human ene¬ 
rgy employed on this undertaking can, on no acc¬ 
ount be justified. Looking at the problem from 
all points of view, the village reconstruction in 
all its phases will not be a practical proposition, 
till groups of villages are formed into units and 
ultimately brought together, converted and con¬ 
solidated into a unit of a large single village. 
The area for such a single unit of a village 
should reasonably be 4 sq. miles, as laid out in 
one of the old Sanskrit scriptures. It is only in 
such a compactly populated area that these cul¬ 
tural and educational institutions can be made 
to serve the purpose we all have in view. And 
then it is the compact village population which 
alone can attain self-sufficiency and be a self 
supporting unit, which is aimed at by this scheme 
of Village reconstruction. The village Pancha- 
yats, in the centres under their jurisdiction, 
should adopt progressive schemes of forming a 
group of small villages, situated within an area 
of 4 sq. miles into one unit and try to bring all 
this scattered population together, ultimately 
consolidating them and converting a number of 
small villages into a big one. 

However, Utopian and difficult of achievement 
the idea may appear to-day, but I have no 
doubt in my mind, that unless this consolidation 
of village population is brought about, complete 
reconstruction of village life must of necessity 
remain a cherished dream. With, the growth of 
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compact population Unit, the question of con¬ 
solidation of agricultural holdings will certainly 
be easy enough and it will be easier for the 
Samsthan to meet the demands of the people. 
The question here, is dealt with exclusively with 
the limited consideration of the Jagir but it is 
capable of a wider application for the whole of 
India. The area of 4 sq. miles, proposed for a 
big village has for its consideration the provision 
of the basic amenities of village life such as 
pasture lands for cattle, forests for wood and 
fuel, an area for making manure-pits for each 
* family and keeping stock of hay for the year. 

At one time, in connection with supervi¬ 
sion and management of village primary 
schools, while moving from village to village, 
we, ourselves, had given much anxious thought 
to this problem. Conditions in villages are 
so primitive that any solution offered will not 
only appear radical and unacceptable but the 
apprehension is that it will scare the village 
people away from you. The reform along 
the line will have to be proceeded with caution 
and the contributors would please keep the 
practical side in view when considering a 
problem of this nature. 

CO-OPERATION FROM PRACTICAL 
VILLAGE WORKERS INVITED 

HE following are the questions concerning 
the industry of Hand-Paper Making 
sent to us by an esteemed worker for inquiry 
and detailed information. The workers, 
please, note that “THE RURAL INDIA” 
is a practical village workers’ organ and its 
columns are intended to tackle village pro¬ 
blems in a practical way and from the 
villager’s stand-point. The problems of 
village and the villager are many, and are 
immediately pressing on our attention for 
solution. It is a happy augury that the 
thinking section in our country is getting 
rural minded and is increasingly taking 
interest in the village affairs. 

In the present issue of the magazine 
besides the questions on hand-made paper 
making given below, there are two more 


propositions presented by Way of articles by 
Shri Mashruwala and Choudhari Mukhtar 
Singh, one about ‘New Carding Machine* 
and the other on, “House-building in village 
areas”, respectively, on which‘consideration 
and expert opinion is invited. Replies from 
contributors will be published in the future 
issues of this magazine:— 

QUESTIONS ON HAND-PAPER MAKING 
INDUSTRY FROM A RURAL INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER 

(1) How to get a paper for letter-writ¬ 
ing through which the writing does 
not show. * 

(2) I want to avoid shining surface; 
but the paper-makers here seem 
only to know how to polish to a 
shine. 

(3) Is there an easier way to polish than 
with a small stone attached to a 
piece of wood and rubbed on small 
sections on the surface? This is 
most laborious. 

(4) Information about the materials 
used to make different kinds of 
paper would be most gratefully 
received and greatly treasured by 
the poor paper-makers in my 
village. 

(5) Information about the right mixing 
and treatment of those materials 
would be a great help. These men 
work, at present, in a slipshod way, 
with scarcely any order or know¬ 
ledge. They need every kind of 
help. 

(6) Any other information on the 
subject which you could most 
kindly send to us! This is an effort 
to help the workers for their own 
sake and I have no business inrerest 
in the matter at all. 

Will anyone who can answer above 
queries be good enough to send his (or her) 
reply care of the Editor, “THE RURAL 
INDIA”. 
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THAT FARCE OF CO-OPERATION 

ECENTLY, we are getting news from 
many of the provinces previously admi¬ 
nistered by the Congress Governments, more 
particularly from the United Provinces, that 
almost all the village workers who were engag¬ 
ed in Rural Development Department by the 
Congress Ministries have either been forced to 
resign or been dismissed from service by the 
present Government. Similarly, Congress 
minded non-official members of the various 
Provincial and District Rural Development 
Boards have also withdrawn their co-operation 
and tendered resignations to these bodies. 
These dismissals and resignations from Natio¬ 
nal Workers and non-official members clearly 
expose the farce of co-operation between 
official and non-official elements in the sphere 
of nation building departments, which the 
officials of the Government are never tired of 
inviting from public in and out of season. 

But this was what was long expected. 
Time and again, we have had occasions to 
express our dissent in these columns on the 
futility of co-operation between these two 
temparamently unadjustable groups and warn¬ 
ed the Congress Governments not to build any 
hopes on the co-operation of these unmixable 
elements. How much public money and 
energy of national workers have been wasted 
in a futile experiment of bringing about co¬ 
operation between officials and non-officials 
who are diametrically opposed to each other 
by training and temperament. Whether in 
nation-building sphere or in any other admi¬ 


nistrative sphere our considered opinion is and 
has been that in their out-look and approach 
to problems the officials and non-officials are 
incapable of seeing eye to eye with each 
other and we have no hesitation to say 
that the dream of this coyoperation 
amounts to nothing more than sheer waste of 
labour. We only wish that in future such a 
waste effort should not be attempted. 

Mr. Gopinath Srivastava, writing in 
“THE SOCIAL WELFARE” sometime 
back has brought out this point prominently 
and we take the liberty to quote the following 
extract, which throws sufficient light on the 
unmixability of these two elements-the 
officials and the non-officials. Says he, 

"It is not my intention to criticise the 
existence of the official elements in the various 
institutions working in collaboration with the 
rural development organisations as such, but I 
cannot help saying that the mixture of the two 
elements, viz., the official and unofficial was 
largely, though indirectly, responsible for the 
failure to evoke that popular upsurge to meet 
the well-intentioned efforts of both, I am only 
critical of the specific time at which the non¬ 
official was asked to co-operate with the 
official cadre. By 'time' I mean that the 
objective conditions in the country which are 
immature for such a mixture. It was like asking 
British india to work in term with Indian States 
in one blanket scheme of federation, at a TIME 
when the latter were not even representative of 
their own people. The incidental consequence 
was the perpetual bickering that diverted the 
attention of the men concerned to the sub- 
sidiary question of adjustment between the 
unmixable''. 


TO OUR READERS 

. Prof. K. S. Srikantan is contributing a series of article on ‘RURAL RECONS* 
TRUCTION’ beginning with the present issue of the Rural India. Students of Rural 
Development and Village Workers will, we hope, follow the series with interest, which, we 
have no doubt will be both informative and useful to them. 


- Editor . 



SELF-SUFFICIENT UtilT 

By K, G. Mishruwftla. 


O N the Independence Day, Shri Shrikri- 
shnajjas Jaju, President of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh, performed the opening ceremony 
of the new Gandhi Bhuvan erected by the 
Wardha Municipality. In the course of his 
speech, he drew attention to the policy of 
municipalities generally of levying taxes in 
a manner prejudicial to the interests of the 
surrounding villages. Municipalities forget, 
he said, that ultimately towns derive their 
prosperity from the villages, and if the latter 
are impoverished from day to day, ultimately 
towns themselves stand to lose. This is the 
immediate cause of my writing this article. 

The Village Panchayat has been our age¬ 
long ideal, and it is still so. We have been 
told, generally, by village-minded thinkers 
that the village should be regarded as an 
economically self-sufficient unit in India. 
Of course, the expression “self-sufficient” is 
not to be taken too literally. 

But I have come to think that on various 
grounds the village is not generally a proper 
unit for an organisation. It should be a 
tehsil or a sub -tehsil, that is to say, a small 
kasba (about ten thousand in population) 
with its surrounding villages, say within a 
radius of five to seven miles. In any case, a 
unit should not be smaller than a group of 
vill&geg containing about ten to fifteen thou¬ 
sand souls. So also, each town or city should 


include the villages or suburbs surrounding 
it in its municipal organisation. 

At present the municipal areas of a 
district or taluka are excluded from the 
Jurisdiction of the local boards, and are 
placed under independent municipal commi¬ 
ttees. * As a matter of fact the offices of the 
former are almost always situated inlhunicipal 
areas. But the independence (which means, 
mutual exclusiveness) of the two bodies 
create a complex of narrow-mindedness in 
each. It seems to me that national recon¬ 
struction would be more facilitated if a 
panchayat is not smaller than what I have 
suggested. 

Of course, I do not suggest that the 
tehsil panchayat would not need to have 
sub-committees, either regional or functional. 
I only mean that, for instance, if there is a 
plan for the economic development of the 
region, the region must comprise a kasba and 
its villages, and not either merely the kasba, 
or merely a village. 

I do not wish to enlarge my argument. 
Let those who have personal knowledge of 
village panchayats, local boards and munici¬ 
palities, and those workers who are engaged 
in village service, consider my suggestion 
and point out if there is any flaw in my 
thinking. 
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THE NEW CARDING MACHINE 

By K, G. Mashruwala 


I am grateful to the contributors of the Rural 
India and the Sarvoda\a , who in res¬ 
ponse to my request have sent studied 
answers to my question, ‘ Is there any rural 
unemployment ? * I hope more similar 
answers will be forthcoming also from other 
students of village conditions. In the /nean* 
while I place before village workers another 
practical problem, which the president of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh desires them to ponder 
upon and answer. 

Charkha organisers must be aware that 
Shri Laxmidas Purushottam of the Sabar- 
mati Saranjam Karyalaya has introduced a 
new carding machine, which is driven by legs 
like a sewing machine. It cards cotton on 
the same principle as that in a mill The 
carding is much superior to that of the ordi¬ 
nary pinjan , and the output is also very 
much greater. Recently a sliver-making 
device has also been added on to it, so that 
nice uniform slivers are automatically rolled 
up and laid on one side 

The machine is not what may be regard¬ 
ed a simple village thing. Its present price 
is about a hundred rupees. Though it does 
not require too much technical skill to work 
upon when in good order, nevertheless it is a 
piece of delicate machinery and needs to be 
carefully handled and constantly cleaned. I 
think that if it gets out of order or damaged, 
it can be set right only by a trained repairer. 

The machine has become popular in 
some provinces. In Gujarat particularly, it 
is fast driving out ' if it has not done so al¬ 
ready ) the old traditional pinjan. The 
reasons are not difficult to understand. 


The usual experience is that while spinning i8 
pleasant and popular, carding is* regarded 
irksome and traditionally unpopular. Even 
in old days when spinning was a universal 
domestic occupation, carding was a specialis¬ 
ed caste profession. Consequently spinners 
have always prefered to have ready-made 
slivers to self-carding and have even abandon¬ 
ed their charkhas if there was no regular 
agency to provide slivers. The machine 
promises to do this and, from the purely 
spinner’s point of view, do it more satisfacto¬ 
rily than the pinjan - It has increased her 
output, and improved considerably the quality 
of her yarn. The result is that she is able to 
earn a better wage, or, if a self-spinner, expects 
to wear better cloth. But it also appears 
that it is as sure to drive out the pinjan , 
and with it the art of pinjan - carding, as 
flour, oil and rice mills have driven out the 
chakkt , the ghani and the dhetiki respectively. 
The former are all power-driven. The machine, 
for the present, is worked by human power. 
But its mechanism is such as to allow it to be 
easily converted into a power-driven machine. 
Experiments to drive it by animal power have 
been made already, and I understand that 
some one ; n Gujarat has also applied electri- 
city to it. If this happens, carding would 
easily become a town industry instead of a 
village one. One of the possible results of 
this may be that hand spinning will also be¬ 
come dependent upon the town, so that the 
village will have to rely upon the town for 
being able to produce its yarn, and the break¬ 
down of the machine or its factory will bring 
about the breakdown or suspension of the 
charkha . 
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Various other points for and against the 
carding machine can be put forth. Shri 
Jajuji has set them forth in the form of a ques¬ 
tionnaire, which is freely translated below. 
The question for consideration is whether, 
taking all* things into consideration, this 
machine should be encouraged and introduced 
in place of the traditional ptnjan ? If not, in 
what other manner can the problem of good 
slivers be satisfactorily solved ? 

Deta iled Questions ire— 

1. What is your experience about the 
new machine ? Does it need frequent repairs? 
Are they easily done? What is the probable 
life of the machine? 

2. Does the machine card all or only 
particular varieties of cotton ? If latter, which 
are they ? What is the difficulty presented by 
other varieties? 

3. How many hours per day can a 
person of ordinary strength be made to work 
on this machine from day today? How will 
it affect the health of a full-time every day 
carder ? 

4. How does the machine compare with 
the pinjan in charging the atmosphere of the 
room with fibrous particles ? 

5. What are the relative merits and de¬ 
merits of slivers prepared from cotton carded 
on the machine and the ptnjan respectively ? 
What is the effect of each of them on the 
breakage cud twisting of fibres during the 
process of carding ? 

6. How do the two compare as wage 
givers ? (In giving the reply please take the 
following points into consideration: the 
number of hours per day and the number of 


years of life for which a person of ordinary 
strength will be able to card upon each 
respectively; the difference in the rate of 
payment due to the carding of the one being 
superior to that of the other; the amount of 
investment, cost of repairs and renewal of 
parts and the depreciation on each). 

7. Does the machine discourage self- 
carding ? How far is self-carding essential 
for the progress of hand-spinning ? If self- 
carding is to be encouraged, should the 
machine be stopped ? 

8. Compared with the pittjan, is the 
machine a fatigue-saving or a worker-saving 
device ? How many (if any) ptnjan workers 
will each machine displace ? 

9. At one time the machine cost Rs. 65*, 
at present it costs Rs. 100. Can a village 
industry afford a machine of this value ? 
Who are likely to take advantage of the 
invention? Will it help the universalisation 
of hand-spinning ? 

10. Is it possible to replace this machine 
with a smaller and cheaper apparatus ? Will 
it be advantageous to do so ? 

11. How do the machine and the pinjan 
respectively stand in the scheme of Basic 
Education ? 

12. Is it advisable to employ animal 
power to work the machine ? Is it possible 
to prevent it being worked by power ? Is it 
necessary or advisable to do so ? Is it 
advisable to increase the output of the 
machine ? 

Well-reasoned answers from experienced 
workers of spinning centres will be gratefully 
received by the Gandhi Seva Sangh, Wardha, 
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the words of Sir M. Visweswarayya “These 
are grave national defects, prejudical to the 
efficiency and progress of the nation. No 
one, however, seems to realise that a radical 
change of policy in this respect is urgently 
called for. The aim of India within the next 
ten years should be to reduce illiteracy, as 
rapidly as possible, to increase the urban 
population to about 40% and. bring down the 
Rural to 60% from the present proportion of 
11 and 89 respectively”. 

No policy of Rural Reconstruction can 
have any success unless education spreads 
among the rural folk. Spoken word cannot 
reach all. It is the printed matter that has 
to do the main part of the work. The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture long ago pointed 
out that lack of education was at the back of 
India's backwardness. There are still many 
villages without any school and even the 
schools that are now running are far from 
satisfactory. The modern village school with 
its rigid routine turn the boys away from the 
village life as the education they get has no 
conceivable relation to rural surroundings- 
social and economic. The present curriculum 
of the village schools is full of books, dead 
facts, dates and figures, dry as dust, having 
little or no bearing on the vital interests of 
village life and in fact the things that con- 
stitute the greater part of village education 
are nothing but an imitation of the curriculum 
of the urban schools. It is no wonder that 
even the talk of compulsory primary educa¬ 
tion is very often resented by the village folk. 
The elementary school teacher, like the Indian 
cow, gets all sympathies but no food. He is 
ill paid and ill equipped. No wonder he is 
ill qualified. Very often the teacher considers 
the boys entrusted to his care as nothing but 
clay to be moulded as he likes. In the 
words of Rabindranath Tagore, every ele¬ 
mentary school teacher in India has lost the 
child in him and is therefore absolutely unfit 
for this great work of educating the future 


builders of the nation. Our system of 
education refuses to admit that children are 
children. They are punished because they 
have the impertinence to be childish. Old 
ideas of old men are forced into the young 
brains of young boys. The consequence is 
certain. No sin is greater than the sacrifice 
of young brains to the mercies of untrained 
old teachers. Elementary Education will 
succeed only when people in India realise that 
men like birds are born with an active mind 
which seeks its freedom and therefore should 
not be thwarted by imposition from outside. 

Before the Government of India launches 
a scheme of compulsory Education, it would 
do well to come to a decision regarding the 
nature and aim of the Education that the 
country needs. No country has more lessons 
to offer in this connection than Denmark. It 
is the hearth and home of Rural Education. 
The principle followed in those schools is 
not to cram young heads with specific 
information, but to form a disposition 
and competence to learn by spontaneous 
study. Education helps us in solving all 
problems. If people having horses say that 
it is the belly that lifts the legs, then we can 
say it is education which lifts the whole body 
of the mass of the people. The Indian primary 
Education should be pronouced a failure in so 
far as there is no adaptation to the needs. 
Education like food has to be balanced among 
several component parts. Just as a Negro is 
brought to adapt his way of living to a hot 
climate and an Eskimo to adapt his way of 
living to a cold climate, so shall we have to 
train up the country child in the main for 
country fife. To try to compel the mango 
tree to produce oranges would be madness. 
This elementary principle is as conspicuous 
by its absence in modern Indian Education as 
it was by its presence in Ancient Indian 
Education. Ancient Hindu literature is full 
of references to show that education was 
adapted to the needs of the people. Not only 
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the subjects taught, but the method of teach¬ 
ing differed from person to person, the typi¬ 
cal Ancient Hindu teacher is Vishnu Sharma. 
He was once given the task of training the 
royal princes. He found that these princes 
had very great desire for rearing pigeons and 
they would do nothing else in whatever way 
compelled. Vishnu Sharma, an ideal teacher 
as he was, told the princes that they should do 
nothing else but to fly pigeons and to feed 
them and look after them in the pigeon house. 
The princes were astonished to see such a 
teacher and began to take even more interest 
in the pigeons than before. As the number of 
pigeons increased, they had to number and 
count them. Vishnu Sharma was clever 
enough to name the pigeons after the alpha¬ 
bets so much so the princes learnt the alpha¬ 
bets in no time. In the same way, they were 
taught arithmetic; the Science of Engineering 
was taught to them by teaching them the 
method of constructing houses for the pigeons. 
Readers can easily see the anticipations of the 
Wardha system of Education.* Again in the 
present system of education women are com- 
pletely neglected. Unless women are trained 
to become teachers, elementary education can¬ 
not be expected to do as much as we expect 
of it, for by nature they are better fitted to 
teach children than men. 

As matters stand at present, much good 
cannot be expected from Education for Rural 
uplift. The complete divorce of the home 
life, the school life and public life breeds in¬ 
sincerity in the words and doings of our public 
men. “The teachers in the primary, second¬ 
ary and high school classes are often a hard 
worked and dissatisfied lot who take no human 
interest in the materials attached to their 
charge.” Granting that the provincial govern¬ 
ments start on a vigorous policy of Educa¬ 
tional expansion even then, the results will 

*See Prof. K. S. Siikantan; Mathai Memorial 
Address delivered at the Cochin Teachers'Confer¬ 
ence. 


not be immediate. It is, in the Words bf 
Marshall, a case of the present generation 
paying for the future welfare of the nation. 
The adults will remain illiterate for some years 
to come. Naturally “the education of the 
eye”. 1 should take precedence in a country 
like India to that of the education of the 
faculties. The former type of education con¬ 
sists in the agricultural shows, experimenta¬ 
tion in manure* demonstration farms and 
demonstration plots. The Royal commission 
on Agriculture observed that experiments 
by experts should be conducted before the 
very eyes of the ryots and the utility of the 
new method should be brought home to 
him. No amount of literature on synthetic 
composts and sulphate of Ammonia will 
convince the ryot of their utility. It is realy 
unfortunate that several of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Agricultural commission should 
still remain unexecuted. If there could be 
brought into existence a demonstration farm 
in every village, agriculture in India would 
improve almost overnight. 

The wireless, the cinema and the magic 
lantern are factors of vital importance in edu¬ 
cating the villagers. Unfortunately they have 
not yet begun to play their legitimate part in 
India’s Rural Revival. The Cinema especially 
has great uses as an educative agency. The 
Cinema brings in new wants and fresh incen¬ 
tives to exertion and as a vehicle for carrying 
enlightenment to the untutored mind of the 
villager, it is far more effective than the mere 
written or spoken word. 2 Much of Adult 
education must depend on such agencies as 
these rather than on formal instruction in 
regular schools. At present we do not have 
even a single film prepared primarily with 
the object of educating the rural folk. In 
fact as Indian film production stands to day, 

1. Chakshudhana as Asoka called It 

(Rock Edict IV). 

2. Jathar CP Beri: Indian Economics. VoL I. 
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one is inclined even to doubt its utility, as 
the stories are so indifferently handled and in- 
artistically exhibited that they neither create 
a love in our culture nor serve any useful 
purpose. The Radio has just begun to play 
some part in Rural education. The talks that 
are being broadcast to the villagers are being 
heard with great interest. But as the villages 
do not have any receiving stations, these talks 
are heard more by the urban folk than by the 
rural folk. The village panchayats would 
help the campaign of literacy a great deal if 
they could be persuaded to have a receiving 
set in every one of their villages. As suggest¬ 
ed by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
Demonstration trains are being run on some 
of the main railway lines like the Eastern 
Bengal Railway as a result of the co operation 
between various bodies such as the Railway 
Publicity Department, the Public Health, 
Industries, Cooperative, Veterinary and Agri¬ 
cultural departments. But one wonders why 
the other Railways have not yet thought it fit 
to run similar trains. It may perhaps be too 
much to expect the company owned Railways 
to take to this kind of work. But the state 
owned Railways can certainly do a great deal 
and there can be no excuse why they should 
not take up the work immediately. The 


6tate of Mysore, which has done more thah 
any other part of India for Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion, it is hoped, would give a lead to the 
rest of India in this direction. 

The advance that Science has made in 
recent years is of little or no use if it # does not 
aid the villager and his occupation to raise 
from the present condition. The very survival 
of our civilisation depends on its capacity to 
promote the happiness of man. It is Science 
that has done away with poverty in Europe. 
In the words of Henry Ford, we have now 
gone far enough along in the science of pro¬ 
duction to be able to see as a natural develop¬ 
ment the day when production and distribu¬ 
tion will be so scientific that all may have 
according to ability and Industry. Unfortu¬ 
nately in India up to now the theoretical 
advancement in scientific studies has not been 
of much practical use. It is time the scientists 
in India open their eyes and realise the fact that 
in a poof country like India Scientific Investi¬ 
gation should be persued as a means to an end 
and not as an end itself. However desirable 
the persuit of Science for its own sake is, we 
cannot afford it. In short what is immediately 
needed in our country is a rural or rather a 
practical bias to our education and research 
and investigations. 


To be continued . 



WHY CO-OPERATION STINKS AT THE NOSTRILS? 
By Mathura Nand Sinha m.a, Muzaffarpur, Bihar 


S O fascinating in theory, a novel gospel of 
self-help, and a tried panacea of tremend¬ 
ous ills in Europe, co-operation in India has 
miserably failed. The movement has failed 
is a fait accompli and all attempts at re¬ 
construction savour of doubts, distrust and 
immense dangers. The very name, Co¬ 
operative Societies at present stinks at the 
nostrils of the village people, members and 
non-members alike. Apart from the major 
causes of failure of the Movement such as 
lack of co-operative spirit and education, its 
one-sided development on the side of credit, the 
long depression, the indiscriminate and un¬ 
scrupulous advancing of loans to the mem¬ 
bers on the basis of their total assets as 
opposed to their repaying capacity etc., there 
are other defects-equally serious-in the actual 
working of the movement which far from 
improving the agriculturists’ lot made them 
the much worse off. Since Rehabilitation of 
Co-operation in the various Provinces of 
India is going on in the full swing and 
Provincial Governments are expected to take 
up or have already taken up the issue in their 
hands, time is opportune when they should be 
made definitely aware of the small defects 
that really wrecked the Movement, made it 
unpopular, repelling and a sort of dead-weight 
on the poor agriculturists. 

The foundation of the Co-operative 
Movement was laid in the villages and primary 
Societies were made the centre of gravity-pre- 
eminently a source of credit to the village 
people. “The motive behind the Movement, 
so far as it can be judged from its activities, 
seemed to be that the tenantry had to be 
rescued from the usuious moneylenders, the 
proverbial 'Kabuli' and his village counter¬ 
part must go”. There were somehow ten 


men hurriedly jumbled together by one of the 
big men of the village known to the men 
at the headquarters of the bank and a Society 
was formed and finally registered. The 
Society was therefore, organized by the 
influential men of the village-not necessarily 
poor: They were at the helm of the affairs 
and worked as a secretary of the new credit 
organization. Members were advanced loans 
at a lower rate of interest and were completely 
debarred from carrying any credit transaction 
with their old Mahajans. A large number 
of members was 'advanced big loans 
for liquidating their old debts. “A member 
was not allowed to have creditors other than 
Co-operative Societies” says a co-operator, 
“which meant the payment in many cases of 
large sums of money to others (i.e. mahajans) 
from whom members had previously taken 
loans”. A Co- operative credit society drove 
out the agriculturists’ old mahajans and 
virtually assumed their responsibilities in its 
own hands. A Society with an inspecting 
clerk who paid his visits now and then and the 
secretary, was, in the opinion of the member, 
something identical with their old mahajanr, 
The Sociery was now, to play the role of 
mahajans and discharge the very functions 
they have hitherto performed. A pertinent 
question suggests itself: Could a primary 
Co-operative Society satisfactorily meet the 
members’ financial needs? The answer is an 
effective no. A member’s needs consisted of 
‘a little money to meet the seasonal cost of 
cultivation and occasionally to buy a bullock 
or two or a few necessary agricultural equip¬ 
ments’, but there was no arrangement even 
for this small sum in the Society. As soon 
as the agriculturists’ debts were redeemed, the 
Society’s business as regards advancing credit 
l 
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was over. It was now left for it to realiy 
the loans given. Societies have worked on 
these lines. Members were given big loans, 
we know, which generally went in for 
liquidating the old debts, and Societies instead 
of advancing further credit for productive enter¬ 
prises, began to realise the amount previously 
given. The members were neither supplied 
with working capital by the Society nor was 
there any other source of finance left for them. 
They were to follow their agricultural pur¬ 
suits without a working capital. Agriculture 
is also an industry. It can never pay with¬ 
out an investment. The return, therefore, 
from the member’s old, exhausted fields was 
hardly sufficient to maintain themselves and 
their families. How could they repay kists 
of the Society’s loans. It has been a blunder 
on the part of the new credit organisations that 
they advanced big loans for non-productive pur¬ 
poses followed by the sudden stop or non-pay¬ 
ment of working capital to the agriculturists. 
Secondly, owing to the dishonest Inspect¬ 
ing clerks and secretaries, in nine cases out of 
ten, members could not receive loans without 
giving tips to them. In large number of 
cases, members have received only a part of 
the amount recorded in the Society’s books. 
Nearly 25 per cent of ihe loans granted went 
into the pockets of either the Inspecting clerks 
or Secretaries. Members were compelled to 
do it. And then, most of the members being 
illiterate, the Inspecting clerk and Secretaries 
could play a double game. They used to 
over-write the amounts to be borrowed in the 
various books of the society and safely pocketed 
the amount written over. The practice of 
deducting the amount of shares and deposits 
out of the loan to be given was the sufficient 
pretension for such mischiefs. In a majority 
of cases, dishonest Inspecting clerks and 
Secretaries have misappropriated the amount 
of shares and deposits. And pity is that in¬ 
nocent members could know of the fact when 
it was too late. Either the Inspecting clerk 


by that time is discharged or Secretaries quitted 
off responsibilities or gone to the graves. In the 
absence of the Inspecting clerks, then again, 
Secretaries have conducted themselves as the 
veritable mahajans and treated the society's 
loan as their private concern. If they were in 
need of money for their private affairs, they 
authoritatively realised the society’s dues with 
as much severity as possible and transacted 
their own business. Members are given no 
receipts, nor the amount is entered into the 
member’s Loan Pass Books. These corrupt 
practices have really annoyed the members. 
They are too much anxious to get rid of the 
credit societies and these dishonest secretaries. 
The chances of detecting these mischiefs by 
departmental officers or audit are very few. 
The former are far too few in number and 
literally hundreds of Societies are placed in 
charge of one officer. Auditor naturally 
comes after a year and examines the 
accounts. It is not possible to get together 
all the members and question each one of 
them individually in respect of every single 
transaction in his account. There are a good 
lot of such cases buried in the books of Society, 
though audit has long been finished. 

A very striking fact that appeals even to 
a casual observer is that big and influential 
members of the Society have borrowed big 
amounts and annual repayments by them are 
disproportionate. They owe big loans and 
repay much lesser amount than do the small 
loanees. In a Society, “out of 48 members 
owing in all Rs 13509 as principal’’, say^a 
Report on the Working of Co-operative 
Societies in Bihar, “the two partner members 
are responsible for as much as Rs 5000”. In 
another case, it has been found that out of 40 
members owing in all Rs. 5000 as principal, 
one big member-the secretary himself-is 
recorded to have borrowed Rs. 2200 in round 
figures. The average repayment for the last 
six or seven years, on the other hand, is 
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horribly low in his case-only Rs. 9, 8 as. per- 
axinum. The Secretaries are either a favourite 
of the Inspecting clerks or they are too big 
for him. The former has a greater possibili¬ 
ty than the latter. Secretaries know also the 
fact that after the Centjral Bank’s loan to the 
Society is satisfied, their Society would become 
a non-borrowing Society, and they would be 
left to manage the things in their own way. 
They would escape, if possible, Scots-free. 
Thanks to the Satan in them, they would 
strangle the members for their personal gains. 
When questioned to pay by an ordinary 
member, they have a patient reply; “Well, I 
shall pay in a lump sum and at one stroke ; 
you are poor, you should care for the payment 
of kists in time.” Ordinarily, members are 
very simple ; yet all this is enough to arouse 
a feeling of distrust and danger in them. The 
whole atmosphere has been vitiated, and it is 
the big fish which has spoilt the water. 
Members natuially, do not want to pay, when 
they find the secretary himself not paying. If 
the Rehabilitated movement aims at success, 
it is these big and influential elements — the 
secretaries etc. — who are first to be seriously 
tackled. They have vitiated the atmosphere 
and turned a blessing into a curse. 

Nay, there happens to be a fund in the 
Credit Society - the so-called Common Good 
Fund. The co-operators are never satisfied 
from speaking laudable for this Fund. The 
Fund is meant, as its name shows, for the 
common well-being of the members. But it 
is spent for the private end of the Secretaries. 
There are not a few Mokhtars and ‘ Masters ’ 
- the fortunate sons or relations of the Secre¬ 
tary - whose cost of education has been met 
from this Fund. The misuse of common 
money for private end is the meanness - too 
big to be decried; it is despicable. The 
Members are too much crushed to raise a voice 
of protest at such mischievous deeds of the 
secretaries. They are, however, rational; 


and in order to escape the vices they are 
unable to suppress that they want to abolish 
the very agency i. e. the Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

Notwithstanding all these, the members 
have been further crushed due to defective 
technic of loan adjustment. And examination 
of Societies’ Loan Register, reveals that 90 
percent of the amount repaid has gone into 
the interest column, principal remaining in 
tact.. The annual repayment of even the 
most regular repaying member never exceeds 
10 per cent of the principal, either due to 
depression or some other causes. In view of 
the fact that interest-rate in Co operative 
Societies varies from 12jtol5per cent and 
repayment is about 10 percent and mostly 
adjusted to the interest, the amount outstand¬ 
ing in the interest column is not small. Total 
up the amount repaid in interest column by 
the regular members and you would be horri¬ 
fied to learn that they have paid back more 
than double the amount borrowed. And still 
they have paid nothing in the principal. Prin¬ 
cipal is yet to be paid. The moneylender 
can’t legally get more than double the amount 
advanced, but Cb-operative Societies can 
claim more than that. In a certain Court- 
decree passed on a member, we witnessed the 
same fact: interest in his case was far exceed¬ 
ing the principal. Why this slackening of 
general debt legislation ? 

As regards, the method of adjustment, it 
cannot be said definitely whether there is any 
legal binding in the co-operative Acts. If 
there is, the law-makers should immediately 
know what these laws have brought about. 
The present system of adjustment may hold 
good when loans are very small and kists 
regularly repaid by the members on the whole. 
When they were advanced big loans, a certain 
percentage of the kist ought to be adjusted to 
the principal also, and not only to -the interest. 
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This has obviously been the most fatal mis¬ 
take in the workingof the Co-operative Credit 
Societies. Co-operators and the authorities 
must not lose time in making amends for this 
defective method of adjustment in the Reha- 
, bilitated Societies. 

To sum up, Credit Societies in their 
actual working have assumed 'a peculiar 
characteristic. It was an institution, in the’ 
opinion of the members, super imposed on 
them from without, and old relation between 
the creditor and the debtor could not be given 
up. Instead of borrowing from the mahajans 


they were being given loans by the sarkar. 
Thanks to the defective methods of loan adjust- 
ment, the same old vices have also creeped in. 
A critical study of the Society’s Loan Register 
is a conclusive proof of the fact. The dis¬ 
honest and selfish secretaries and inspecting 
clerks have further vexed the members. They 
have spoilt the atmosphere to such an extent 
that agriculturists are annoyed of Co-operative 
• credit Societies. The Rehabilitated Societies 
will have to proceed very cautiously, and they 
will manage the members in a sympathetic 
way. 


HOUSE-BUILDING IN RURAL AREAS 

By Choudhari Mukhtiar Singh 


I T is a pity that nobody has given any atten¬ 
tion to the question of house-building in 
rural areas in this country. The inhabitants 
of rural areas are poor and therefore they 
cannot utilise any extraneous material for the 
construction of their houses. Though the 
civil engineering knowledge has made strides 
in recent years, but the rural area seems to 
have been neglected altogether to get benefit 
of this knowledge. The houses built in the 
rural ’areas are sufficiently neat and clean, but 
require very good care to keep them in good 
condition. Some people can afford to build 
Pukka buildings (in bricks). But such houses 
show a very bad condition after a few years if 
the family cannot afford to look after their 
repairs. There is absolutely no reason as to why 
Katcha buildings cannot be made sufficientely 
permanent, beautiful and strong with the 
same material that is available in villages 
or with a small expense for cement and other 
artiples. I wish some civil engineer should 
devote himself in the study of the raw mate¬ 
rial available in different parts of the country 
and investigate this question very minutely as 
to bow best this material can be turned into 


strong, useful and permanent for house build¬ 
ing. Some work in this connection has been 
dor.e by the Irrigation Research Institute, 
Lahore, but when it is applied to the houses 
in the rural areas, it has not stood the test of 
time. The Rural India will be doing really a 
good service by opening its columns and in¬ 
viting the civil engineers to write articles and 
give suggestions in this connection. 

In America sufficient time has been 
devoted to the study of this problem, but the 
circumstances that obtain there are too 
different from ours and their ideas cannot be 
of much use to us in this country. The 
question has to be taken up from the very 
beginning and the methods have to be evolved 
to utilise raw material that is available. Civil 
Engineers interested in this subject will be 
doing a really good service to the people of 
rural areas. It is not only the designs of the 
houses that will have to be improved, but 
more necessary than this is the improvement 
in the method of construction. The designs 
of the houses will be mostly dependent on the 
requirements of the individual occupants; but 
the method of construction, if improved, will 
be of benefit for every-body concerned. 
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PLANNING IN RURAL INDIA 

By Govind K. Chitnis, b. a. 
(Continued from previous issue) 


£ grave disabilities-such as appalling 
poverty, illiteracy, indebtedness, and un- 
healthiness-of the farmers, which adversely 
affect agricultural production, and con¬ 
sequently retard the national progress, were 
discussed in the last article. All these 
problems will have to be tackled at one and 
the same time if Rural India has to be 
reconstructed. 

Rural Planning, therefore, more than 
anything else primarily means planning of 
agricultural industry. And what does plan¬ 
ning of agriculture imply? An increase in agri¬ 
cultural production and consequently the 
economic betterment of the rural population. 
Does it imply increased production by 
capitalistic method of agriculture and the 
creation of big farms can be a question? 
Economists of the class of Prof. V. Sundra 


Rajan, advocate Capitalistic planning of 
agriculture. Says he “Our capitalists must 
be ready to invest in land. And I wonder 
why they should not, when this would equally 
satisfy their profit-making motive. Instead 
of these small, uneconomic holdings providing 
just a bare maintenance to the agriculturist 
and his family, we must have large estates 
owned by capitalists who will invest the 
necessary capital and obtain the best possible 
results. Large-scale machinery such as the 
steam-ploughing tackle and the gyro-tiller 
can be employed on large estates and even 
then where necessary, capital is available. 
Scientific agriculture is possible. Agricultural 
out-put will greatly increase and that will 
mean a greater food supply for the growing 
numbers of population”. But will it not in 
effect mean a few wealthy land-lords and a 
vast majority of poor landless labourers? 




Cultivators Crushing Bones for field Manure 


Capitalistic Agriculture would mean a 
system of agricultural production under which 
capitalist would carry on agricultural industry 
and other trades connected with it by creating 
large farms and by using up-to-date machi¬ 


nery and mechanical power, if also electric 
power, to multiply production inorder to 
increase profits for themselves. But that is no 
solution of the poverty of the vast masses 
living in this country. Our aim, # no dtrabt, 
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is increased production,’but this should at tile 
same time sub-serve another aim of distribut¬ 
ing maximum social advantages to the masses, 
and should in no case defeat it. By planning 
we aim at a prosperous, healthy and happy 
countryside and not the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of a few, which condition 
the capitalistic method is known to produce. 

Then capitalistic agriculure would mean 
expropriation and the eviction of a large 
number of cultivators from their lands. . And 
even if the State which is the ultimate pro¬ 
prietor of the soil interferes, this interference 
is bound to breed discontentment and rebel¬ 
lious tendencies. Capitalistic planning of 
agriculture, howsoever efficient it may appear 
in theory, does not seem to be suitable for 
the preservation and the prosperity of the 
small land holder, who form the bulk of our 
rural population. 

Agriculture, in our country, is an industry 
of small units, and those employed in it are 
primarily self-employed. Moreover it is a 
family-industry in which the farm-work and 
the home life are practically one and the same. 
Therefore, it is desirable that the plan should 
be such as may help the growth, prosperity 
and economic well-being of the agricultural 
population without disturbing the present 
social arrangement. 

In agricultural planning, it has to be 
ascertained how much population in a given 
area can comfortably be supported on this 
industry. How much population can the 
land support and how well will primarily 
depend upon two things:—firstly, on the 
resources available such as land, the richness 
of the soil, and mineral and irrigational 
facilities, and the climatic conditions: and 
secondly, on the utilisation of these natural 
resources through the intelligence, foresight, 
and skilled human labour. 

The total acreage of India is 1162 
Million acres, of which 687 form the area of 
< 


British India. The following is the propor¬ 
tion of area available for productive use. 

35 Percent is used for arable farming. 

22 Percent of the land is totally unfit for 
cultivation. 

13 Percent is covered by forests. 

7 Percent is current fallow. 

23 Percent is cultivable, but not brought 
under the plough. 

100 

It is not given to man to be able to 
change the natural geographical conditions. 
Land available for cultivation cannot be 
increased, if it is not there, but it can certainly 
be made to yield more produce. There can be 
no denying the fact, that at present, the agri¬ 
cultural industry is overcrowded, but it is 
equally true at the same time, that we are not 
making adequate and proper use even of our 
primary resource-the soil. Leaving, for the 
moment the consideration of the land that has 
yet to be brought under cultivation, the land 
that is already cultivated could be made to 
yield greater production, by the systematic 
adoption of a plan of improved methods of 
farming, and by the economic, and scientific 
use of the soil. 

Soil in India is being used for the last 
thousands of years to yield crops which pro¬ 
cess has naturally impoverished it, having 
used the natural salts that are in the earth. 
An ordinary crop uses 20 lbs. of nitrogen 
from an acre in a year. If the natural saults 
that are used up in the production of crops, are 
not replaced by manures and fertilisers in an 
adequate proportion, there is every chance of 
the land becoming barren. It would be in¬ 
teresting to note the yields of crops per acre at 
the time of the great Moghul Emperor Akbar, 
as estimated by his Revenue Commissioner 
Todar Mai, and referred to by him in the book 
Aine Akbari, as follows:— 
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Name of 

Average yield per 

Average 

the crop. 

Acre in Lbs. at the 

yield per 


time of Akbar. 

acre now. 

Rice 

1138 

800 

Wheat .. 

1115 

660 

Cotton . 

223 

52 

Monfer 

Williams found 

out that, in 


Broach District! an acre of land yielded 128 
lbs. of cotton in the year 1828. Dr. Burnet 
estimated the average yield of 83 lbs. of 
cotton in the year 1844. The average yield 
of cotton of late has come down to lbs. 52. 
This shows that the soil in India is being 
exhausted and is greatly misused and if it is 
not replenished by putting adequate manures 
and fertilisers in it, a day may come when 
the fertility and productivity of the soil may 
reach an unbelievably low level. Moreover, 
an alarming extent of the soil is being wasted 
by erosion and by its uneconomic use. It is 
upto Government to stop this waste and 
encourage its more economic use. 

Farming as shown above is a family- 
industry and as such the well-being of the 
family depends on the size of the farms that 
the family possesses. We have roughly 49 
Million families maintaining themselves on 
agriculture in rural India. We find that the 
average acreage per head of the actual agri¬ 
cultural population is T4 acres. This practi¬ 
cally means that a family on an average has 
4 to 5 acres of land. This land too is not in 
a consolidated holding of one block, but divid¬ 
ed and scattered in strips in the four corners 
of the village. The average return per acre 
from agriculture, including irrigated crops, is 
estimated at Rs. 60’3. The bulk of agricul¬ 
ture is dry farming. Taking this fact into 
consideration, the average income of the family 
from agriculture would amount to Rs. 200. 
Out of this annual income the farmer has to 
pay land revenue, interest on loans that he 
has borrowed, and other expenses of the 
production of crops. Deducting all these in¬ 
cidental expences a farming family is left with 


a,surplusof about Rs. 120 per year, which 
means a monthly income of Rs. 10. There 
is no wonder if with this poor income a farmer 
and his family are in rags, underfed, under- 
clothed, and without any physical energy. 
Under these circumstances, how can a farmer 
afford to give education to his children, adopt 
improved methods of agriculture as propagat¬ 
ed by the Department of Agriculture, or take 
advantage of the great agricultural researches 
meant for him? 

It has been estimated that a cultivator 
with a family of 5 to 6 persons should possess 
at least 20 acres of land, for the fair mainten¬ 
ance of himself and his family. He and his 
family with a pair of bullocks can put them¬ 
selves to more economic and productive use 
on a consolidated holding of 20 acres to eke 
out a fairly comfortable living by adopting 
improved methods of agriculture. But this 
20 acres of land should be in a consolidated 
holding of one block. This improvement 
will by itself, stop immense waste of the 
soil and other resources and will give the 
cultivator an advantage to put the land to a 
more economic and productive use. 

How to give a consolidated block of 16 
acres or more of land to a family which has 
only 4 or 5 acres at present is the question? 
Is the establishment of co-operative farms and 
the co-operative method of consolidation of 
holdings, the solution ? Yes, provided it is 
workable in the present conditions. Such a 
fantastic idea, novel as it is, stands no chance 
of success among illiterate cultivators under 
the present conditions, unless it is super-im¬ 
posed by a strong policy of state-dictatorship. 

The problem as stated above can not be 
solved without the active initiative of the 
Government. Prof. Robbins says, “Plan¬ 
ning in the modern sense involves some form 
of governmental control of production in some 
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form or other." The governing principle*of 
a good and efficient administration is and 
should be to stop all waste of the primary 
resources of a nation and to see that these re- 
sources are economically and efficiently utilis¬ 
ed. The days of the policy of non-interven. 
tion in the economic sphere are over. And 
now a policy of active intervention in the 
economic activities of the members of a nation 
is desirable and is being adopted by ^ll the 
progressive nations the world over. 

It stands to reason that the industry of 
agriculture, on which depends the mainten¬ 
ance of 67 percent of the total population of 
this country needs first attention. And why 
should not a Government or State, which is 
charged with the duty to look after the econo¬ 
mic well-being of the ryots interfere by legi¬ 
slation when the condition of the people is so 
hopelessly bad and no private effort stands 
any chance of being effective. Legislation 


alone seems to be the solution. The State 
should pass a law by which a farm should be 
made of a size which may give descent income 
to a family enough for food, clothing, and 
other necessaries of life. It should also enact, 
that the farms created by this Law'cannot be 
divided, neither fragmented, nor sublet or 
mortgaged. 

To bring about pressure on the Govern- 
ment for such a beneficient enactment public 
opinion in the country has to be prepared. 
This is a task worthy of the attention of our 
National leaders, who should educate public 
opinion by extensive propaganda for such a 
move. The consummation of such a beneficial 
but at the same time a radical and a compli¬ 
cated project is full of many complications 
but it should not be beyond the capacity of 
constructive statesmanship to bring about 
adjustment. 

(To be continued) 
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THE CALL OF INDIA’S VILLAGES 
By Mist Lalitha I. Moses m.a. 


T HE old saying that God made the country 
is true; more so with reference to our 
charming land of India. Perhaps it is only 
after spending years in the city that one fully 
appreciates the natural beauty of the country. 
Here everything shares that dignity, solemnity 
and grandeur that reminds one of the maker 
of the Universe. The open horizon, the pano¬ 
rama of irregularly shaped fields, some green, 
some golden, stretching on and on, dotted 
here and there with verdant plantations of 
luscious banana, is a veritable tonic to the 
eye. The serried lines of dark palms against 
the orange evening sky, the little hamlets 
nestling under clusters of darker green 
trees and the unending stretch of the fields- 
all wrapped in the magic air of sunset induce 
silence in the soul; one retires into oneself 
and a suffusion of the ‘peace that passeth 
all understanding’ envelopes the spirit. 

In one of Mrs. Hemans memorable poems, 
there are these lines: 

‘Is it where the feathery palm 

trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under 

sunny skies ? ’, 

depicting the enquiring child as speculating 
upon the location on earth of the heaven he 
hears his mother so oft-repeatedly speak. 
Needless to say, the mother’s reply dashes his 
fond hope to the ground that the glorious 
paradise of God is somewhere in the gorgeous 
tropics. His childish fancy unable to soar 
to greater heights, pictures in his infant mind 
no grander a region than his cherished sunny 
land of feathery palms! Yet who that knows 
our country well, resplendent in its varied 
light would find it in his heart to say that the 
child was altogether wrong? For there where 


the feathery palm trees rise wrapt in thfe 
sheen of golden suns, on coral strand beside 
the sea, at the foot of blue-grey sleeping hills, 
by the side of emerald rice-fields,—who has 
not often been carried away on the wings of 
poetic rapture? There where Nature smiles 
perennial, where she makes great holiday, 
myriad forms of grace and beauty glory in the 
garish light. There tho’ heaven be elsewhere, 
still is there many a paradise, where the sunny 
face of Nature, mirrored in the crystal-clear 
water stamps its image on the mind. Typical 
of all her glory are those palms which like 
arrows shot from Heaven nestle in the golden 
light. In their groves of grateful umbrage, 
underneath their silent shade, clustering 
against the rounded columns of their well- 
marked stems lie the leafy hamlets of the poor- 
those uncomplaining swarthy sons of toil. 
Here the dark eyed mothers gambol and play 
with their laughing brownish babies, cheerful 
and lively. Can the earth show us paradise 
yet more glorious than these sunny homes of 
light, than these fields perennial—‘where the 
feathery palm trees rise’? 

Yet why is it that the Indian peasant, the 
inhabitant of these abodes ekes out a most 
poverty-stricken existence tho’ abundantly 
blessed by Nature? Why is it that India with 
all her picturesque landscape and scenery 
stands proved as the poorest country in the 
world? Why is it that there is a constant 
exodus of village dwellers towards the city 
and a decided dislike for the educated to take 
up agricultural pursuits? Because the hydra¬ 
headed serpents, Ignorance and Superstition 
are working havoc in our villages and in the 
shape of rapacious moneylenders, who taking 
advantage of their ignorance, have established 
a terrible grip upon the simple-minded rustics* 
• 
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who are crushed down by the enormous defot 
out of which they are never free and which 
are veritable millstones round their necks. 
‘The Indian ryot’, so runs an often quoted 
statement, ‘is born in debt, lives in debt and 
dies in the debt’-besides leaving a huge 
remnant of it as heritage for his progeny. 
Inevitably bis life is steeped in misery and 
sheer starvation. A few pots, a cloth and a 
mud hut are all his possessions. He scarcely 
has one square meal a day; his children too 
are underfed-nay are often on the verge of 
starvation. Oh, that Mother Nature in all 
her glory should form the background to a 
picture of such misery and horrible existence. 

Yet it is astonishing to realise that it is 
these lowly inhabitants of mud hunts and 
thatched cottages,-tho’ the need for better and 
more hygienic homes is positively felt-who 
constitute the backbone of India. The prince 
flaunts his riches and glory in foreign lands, 
the merchant rakes in his shekels, the well- 
to-do thrive in comfort, even luxury in their 
mansions; but the hardworking peasant pays 
the price and produces the wherewithal for 
the rich man to exult in, while he himself 
grovels in insanitary surroundings with hardly 
enough food to keep his body and soul to¬ 
gether. Is it not a tragedy? 

But now, conditions seem to be changing 
and the rich man has become conscious of his 
poor neighbour. One wonders if the villager’s 
long years of waiting, his silent and uncom¬ 
plaining resignation to his unhappy lot-which 
has proved to be the most effective of protests 
is not at last bearing fruit. Perhaps the 
villager is coming into his own. The Agri¬ 
cultural Debt Relief Bill and the Prohibition 
Act, together with the many laws for the 
modification of the tyranny of the Money¬ 
lenders, are doing a lot toward the formation 


of a more prosperous, healthier and happier 
rural India. The various rural reconstruc¬ 
tion schemes, the desire to build model 
villages, the furtherance of slum clearance 
plans, and the strenuous village uplift work 
that is being carried on Tn every corner 
of India at present, may, impossible as it may 
seem, change the face of the village in the 
course of a few decades and see the dis¬ 
appearance of mud huts and thatched roofs at 
last to give room to cosy, neat little villages 
of tiled roofs and whitewashed walls. For no 
efforts to improve our agriculture will yield 
the fullest results unless and until village life 
is made more attractive and the villages are 
made more fit to live in. The village should 
be properly planned and provided with decent 
amenities of life and facilities for play so as to 
make life worth living. It is highly desirable 
that the village be provided with radios and 
cinemas with programmes suited to the 
rustics’ taste. The provision of these simple 
amenities of life and recreation will go a 
long way to brighten the lives of these 
teeming millions. When the villages are so 
planned and so provided, many of the 
thousands of young men who have now 
swollen the army of the educated unemployed 
would go back and settle in the country. 

Mother Nature has surely created a 
beautiful setting for India’s rural landscape, 
but what a picture of unlovelines and squalor 
has Mdh made of the whole. Is it not an 
irony that such charming environments should 
form but a sham cover for a hollow despic¬ 
able interior? It behoves us then to under 
take in all gravity, a nationwide campaign for 
cleaner, heal their and happier villages, 
harmonizing more with Nature’s ‘sunny face 
and smiles perennial’. 


( 
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A SHORT STUDY OF A* DECCAN VILLAGE 
By S. R. Palande, B.Ag., 

Asstt, Superintendent, Rural Reconstruction, Centre KOSAMBA, R- S. 


• Name and situation. 

0 the Eastern side of Poona—24 miles 
away from it, on the banks of the river 
Mula Mutha, flowing from West to East, 
stands a small tiny village—Dahitana. If we 
follow the course of the river we find the 
village Dahitana and on the right hand side 
of it is situated another village Khamgaon. 

We can go to this village either by 
motor service or by train. Both however 
take us only upto Yewat. From there we 
have to go five miles inside-either on foot or 
a peasant’s motor—I mean-a bullock-cart and 
we reach Khamgaon. From Khamgaon we 
have to cross the river, a natural boundary 
between these two villages, a passable fence, 
so to say. A simple country boat is utilised 
for this purpose. 

After crossing the river we enter into 
the boudary of our village. We have to 
walk again a furlong or two and we go into 
the area where the homes and huts of the 
villagers are built. 

Population 

The total population of the village in¬ 
cluding the three Wadis—as they are called— 
is 590—305 males and 285 females. Out of 
these about 50 to 60 are no more than the 
actual labourers. They have no lands of 
their own but they maintain themselves on 
wages. Some of them are paid in cash and 
some of them in kind. About 30 to 40 of the 
total, are capital farmers possessing large 
areas and doing no work with their hands in 
their fields. The remainings are the actual 
tillers of their own lands. 

• Area 

The area of the whole village is 4777 
acres, 8 gts„ out of which 3890 acres 17 


gts. are under actual cultivation and the 
remaining about 887 acres consist of forest 
area, River and Roads and other waste lands. 
Thus the average holding of each is 12*07 
acres (3890/305) cultivated area divided by 
population. 

Holdings 

The holdings of men vary from 3 acres 
7 gts. to 101 acres 3 gts. being the minimum 
and the maximum respectively; but the 
majority of the farmers are owners of about 
14 acres of land. Even these 14 acres are 
not compact and at one stretch but are 
scattered. The Hindu Law of Inheritance 
gives the sons a right by birth in each piece 
of ancestral land and therefore each piece has 
been split up in small shares of 2 to 3 acres 
each. If this process were to continue one 
wonders whether in course of time one in¬ 
dividual will be the master of even an inch of 
land at one stretch. It would be far better 
if the above mentioned law is so modified as 
to prevent further fragmentations. 

Again there is a second remedy for this 
which depends upon the trend of mind of the 
cultivators. It is this:—Cultivators should 
co-operate and exchange their lands so that all 
will have their lands at one stretch. Nobody 
will suffer; every one will be benefitted. I am 
not saying anything about the “ Consolidation 
of Holding” bill introduced by the Government 
in the Council but which had to be withdrawn 
later on. I am writing only about this Village 
because all have scattered holdings and so 
mutual co-operation alone will suffice. Small 
and scattered holdings impede extensive 
cultivation and prevent permanent improve¬ 
ment. Labour saving machines can not 

be economically used. In short, smallness 
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of holdings makes cultivation most unecono¬ 
mic and the cultivator gets no chance to 
produce sufficient for himself and his family 
with reasonable comfort after paying all his 
expenses and hence their mutual co-operation 
is required. 

Water Supply 

This is one of the dry tracts. It depends 
wholly and solely upon the rainfall. 
No record is kept of this. When however, I 
put questions about this to the villagers they 
replied that the rainfall is precarious and ill- 
distributed. The total period of rainfall in the 
whole year is only 15 to 16 days. 

Wells 

Very few cultivators have got wells of 
their own in their own fields. To be correct 
there are only 20 wells. 8 only supplying 
water for irrigating an acre or so each. 

River 

River though close at hand ( Say about 
1 to $ mile from the fields) is not used for 
irrigation. People fetch water from the river 
for drinking purposes. As the fields are not 
in a level (They are in ascendance) the river 
water cannot be used for irrigation unless 
and until an engineer plans out a suitable 
method. On asking the villagers whether they 
would like such a scheme beiDg put up; 
whether they would spend their labour free of 
cost -in carrying it out, whether they would 
contribute pecuniary help, the answer to the 
first two questions were positive and given 
unanimously; but the answer to the third was 
not unanimous. All complained about the 
scarcity of rain and the failure of their harvest 
and hence the poverty and so they were not 
ready to contribute any amount in cash. They 
suggested '* Let Government first of all spend 
from their purse-let our fields be irrigated and 
we will give back the amount in small instab 
ments each year after harvest. “ Let Co-ope¬ 
rative Society join hands with Government 
and let the villagers be benefited. M * 
f. 


If it is possible to have oil engines put up 
on the river to pump water to higher level 
and thence to distribute it through canals it 
would be much paying for the present If 
this is not possible, let any other practical and 
economic scheme be suggested. , 

Soils. 

Soils vary from light sandy to deep, heavy 
black soils. To classify roughly the total 
area, I can say about i is a very good part- 
deep black soil; about 1 is Medium Black and 
the remaining consists of Mai and other mix¬ 
ture ot soils like Kharwat, Panwat and so on. 

The most surprising feature of the fields 
is that almost all of them are sloping on one 
side or the other. Soil is being washed out. 
Good part of the land is being silted in River 
( Streams and streamlets and Nalas going and 
emptying in river.) 

To improve such soils Tals can be put up 
in the leisure time of the cultivators. In some 
fields Tals are already constructed but only 
one Tal at the end is not desirable as it tum¬ 
bles down owing to the great force of the 
flowing water in rains. Small field embank¬ 
ments at short intervals and one big Tal at 
the end should be constructed. In some fields 
levelling can be done with one big Tal at 
the end. 

Main Crops 

The staple and principle crops of the 
village are Jow T ar and Bajri. Of these two, 
Jowar is taken on a large scale. Other crops 
are wheat gram, tuer, matki and so on. 

Present Methods of Cultivation 

Plowing:— Soil is not plowed every year. 
The fields receive plowing once in three years 
or four years and I met with some fields that* 
had not been plowed for the last seven or 
eight yearsl 

Harrowing :—Harrowing is done only three 
times and occasionally four times. First 
harrowing is done sometimes after the previ¬ 
ous crop is harvested. Then the soils m 
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left to their fate for a considerably long time 
and then the remaining harrowings are done. 

Sowing:—Sowing is done with an 
ordinary seed drill, four cohered nine inches 
apart. The same drill is used for bajri, 
jowar and •practically for all the crops. For 
rabi sowing the man stands on the head-piece 
of the seed-drill or puts stones on it to make 
it go deeper. 

Seed: —No preliminary treatment is 
given to the seeds except that tley are 
bought or if preserved in the previous year, 
are taken out from the store. No sorting is 
done; no selection is done. 

Mixture :—In actual sowing no mixtures 
are taken. Only in Bajri to a certain extent 
Matki and other leguminous crops are mixed. 

Rotation'. —Majority of the cultivators 
take the same crop year after year. Only 
a few follow the rotation system. In the 
years of good rainfall on light soils, jowar is 
taken and in bad years bajri is sown. Some 
follow the wheat, kardi, in one year and 
jowar in another year, rotation. 

Seed rate '.— 

Jowar 4 to 5 lbs per acre. 

Bajri 2 to 3 lbs per acre. 

Wheat 32 to 34 lbs per acre. * 

Interculturing :—In the whole life of the 
crop slit blade hoes are used only once and no 
subsequent operation is done except watching 
when the earheads are put forth. 

Harvesting and threshing :—For the 
harvesting of the different ciops different 
methods are followed. In Jowar, uprooting 
is done. In Bajri and wheat sickles are used. 
Stalks are allowed to lie in the fields for a day 
or two. Earheads are seperated and carted 
to the threshing yard. They are trodden 
under the feet of the bullocks. For the grain 
separation wind is taken advantage of. No 
other contrivance is used. 

Thus when the produce is ready* in a 
few days time, it is carted to the Market. 


There are different Markets. Some cart their 
produce to Talegaon. some to Yewat, but the 
majority of them go to Poona. The general 
shortness of the peasant’s capital forces him 
to put his produce on the market at a time 
when every one else is doing the same* thing, 
when naturally prices go very very low and 
hence the importance of a Co-operative Buy¬ 
ing and Selling Society. 

Even Kadbi is sold off keepirg a small 
portion for their own cattle to be used in 
sumnter. 

Improvements in the Actual Cultivation 

Preparatory Tillage . The objects of 
ploughing are to loosen the soil and to get 
free circulation of air. As much portion of 
soil a9 possible is exposed to sun. The effect 
of ploughing deep is to loosen a large area. 
Because of looseness of soil a greater amount 
of rain water is absorbed. 

Deep Black Soil . Now heavy soils con¬ 
tract and form big cracks and expose a lot of 
their surface. These soils are said to plough 
themselves. But in this dry tract our object 
is to absorb as much water as possible, so 
soils should be ploughed every year or at least 
once in two years. 

Medium Black Soil In medium black 
soils ploughing of necessity must be done 
every year, 

Light Soils , In light soils after ploughing 
harrowings should be given at a less interval. 

Absorption of Water in Slcpy Soils 
Because of the slopiness of the soils much of 
the water that is got from rain gets washed 
away. I had an occasion to see the rainfall 
here in this village. In an hour’s time all the 
Nalas and streams were full of water and the 
force of water was so much that I had 
actually to wait near a Nala for some time till 
the force was reduced. So for the absortioh 
of all the water possible, field embankment 
should be put up as I have suggested 
previously. • 
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Sawing* In actual sowing, seed is the 
most important thing. Though the cultivators 
know that preserving their own seed is better, 
they cannot follow it into practice, because of 
their poverty, To overcome this, either a 
Granary or a Seed Society should be started. 
If Granary is started so much the better. 
Society should sell the seed at the market 
rates or if it be possible even cheaper than 
market rates* 

Mixtures . Mixtures should be intr 9 duced 
e. g. saf flower and wheat, Bajri and pulses; 
Jowar and tuer by the sides and so on. 

Rotations: —Rotations should be followed 
e.g. jowar and wheat; bajri and kulthi and 
so on. 

Inter Tillage :—In the life of the crop 
interculturings should be given as frequently 
as possible. The depth should be generally 

2 inches and not more. The interval between 
these may be about ten days to fifteen days. 
This will stop the evaporation of water. 

Threshing: —For threshing, if cultivators 
cooperate and buy a few stone rollers they 
would save a lot of their labour which can be 
utilised fo? other field work. 

Storing: —The produce should not be 
immediately disposed off. For that purpose 
a society say a granary which I have men- 
tioned previously should be started. 

Summary of Operations 

Kharif: —For kharif crops like Jowar 
and Bajri dry farming experiments have 
shown that soils should be plowed 8 to 9 
inches deep before March. After a sufficient 
rainfall surface soil should be stirred 2 to 3 
inches deep. This operation should be re¬ 
peated whenever the soil is not too wet. 

Radi:—For rabi crops like wheat and 
jowar, the soil should be plowed as deep as 
possible (10 to 12 inches) soon after the 
previous crop is harvested. Sowing should 
be deep and then stirring should be done 2 to 

3 inches deep as often as possible. 


Implements:—Implements used are:— 

Plow—iron—Kirloskar No. 9. 

Harrow—Country blade harrow 

Seed-drill—4 cohered 9". 

For covering local implement called 
Pharat. 

Hoes: Slit blade 

These implements are quite good and 
economic for the present. 

However, the following few may be 
recommended;— 

For deep ploughing plows like CT, or 
deep going Kirloskar can be suggested. Stone 
rollers for threshing may be used. 

Cattle: —Each cultivator owns about a 
pair or two of plow cattle on an average. 
The total number of cattle was told to be 
about 800 to 1000. It was not possible for 
me to see all the cattle and then to class out 
every breed. However, a few Sindi type 
bullocks were seen and the majority of the 
remaining belong to the local type of breed. 
The general condition of the bullocks is not 
so satisfactory. Many of the bullocks are 
lean and emaciated. When I asked the 
cultivators, the cause of it they said that it 
was due to nothing else but the absence of 
rain. They complained that there was no 
sufficient food for themselves and said that 
therefore itwas impossible for them to feed 
their bullocks properly. They admitted that 
there was an absence of veterinary knowledge 
in them. 

Milch cattle: The number of milch cattle 
is very small. I could not get the exact 
figure. Cultivators told me, the cattle that 
they possessed were all poor milkers. 

Thus after having studied the village 
from agricultural point of view I spent some 
time there in general observations and hearing 
the practical difficulties of the peasants. 
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Village roads and roads to tbe market 
places or marketing centres are not satisfactory. 
Therefore better roads should be constructed. 
Cultivators want Government to allow them 
to make use of stones from the hillock that is 
there, free, for the construction of tals and 
so on. 

Education should be spread more. 
Education in my opinion should include 
reading and writing; elements of agriculture; 
information about veterinary, pathology and 
entomology etc. though not in details. 

Yields and Assessments 

Yield of Jowar varies from 2 to 3 maunds 
i.e, 160 to 240 lbs. depending upon the nature 
of rainfall-total amount and its distribution, 
depending upon the nature of soil and seed 
used. 

Assessment 

Kharwat-light and so on ... As. 8 per acre. 
Medium black ... ... As. 12 „ „ 

Deep black soil... ... Rs. 1-4-0 „ 

The total labour the cultivators put in 
their fields is 6 to 7 months; the remaining 


period being spent idly. Net income deduct¬ 
ing the cost of cultivation varies from Rs. 3 
to 5. This is the cultivator’s estimate. To 
supplement this, the subsidiary or cottage 
industries as they are called, should be started 
for example weaving, herding dry animals 
etc. Poultry keeping is also paying as these 
days people of high and low classes alike, 
have no objections to eating eggs. 

Summary of Recommendations 

0) Modification of Hindu Law of In¬ 
heritance so as to prevent further fragmenta¬ 
tion. 

(2) Exchange of land by cooperation- 
mutual-to make large holdings and in one 
block. 

(3) Construction of Tals with small 
embankments. 

(4) In actual cultivation there are many 
things which have been referred to in the body 
of the article. 

(5) Government should come forward 
with a helping hand to rescue the cultivators 
and devise means to irrigate the fields of the 
peasants. 


IS PALM GUR NUTRITIVE? 
By Gajanan Naik 
Supervisor, A. I. V. I. A. 


I T is human nature to be inquisitive, parti¬ 
cularly about the articles of diet. Eating 
is primarily meant for eradicating exhaustion 
created by physical work. The more nutri¬ 
tive an article, the more it is preferable for 
daily consumption provided its cost is not 
prohibitive. The inaugeration of prohibition 
by the popular ministries, is paving the way 
for the age old palm gur industry in vergin 
areas in our country. Palm Gur has attracted 
the attention of expert scientists recently and 
they are throwing new light on the food 


value of palm gur. Sjt. Halidas Mitra, 
Officer-in-charge, Nutrition Scheme, Public 
Health Laboratories, Patna, has very recently 
carried out exhaustive chemical analysis of 
palm and cane gur. He has compared, sugar 
cane sugar, with sugar cane and four kinds of 
palm gur. The following excerpts from the 
report of his findings are much valuable:—' 

“ Of all the proximate principles of die* 
tary so far known carbohydrates constitute 
the cheapest source for the supply of fuel 
or energy needs of the human bocty. 
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Sucrose or cane sugar is chemically the 
purest form of carbohydrate available to the 
human being as an article of food. It is a 
diasachharide and after ingestion is split up 
by hydrochloric acid of the stomach, or in 
case it passes unchanged through stomach, by 
the ferment sucrose in the small intestine into 
glucose (grape sugar) and funtose (fruit 
sugar). The process of splitting up is termed 
hydrolysis or invertion by the chemists and 
the resulting monosachharides (glucose and 
fructose) are known as invert sugar . ‘Orga¬ 
nism can absorb and metabolise carbohydra¬ 
tes in the form of monosachhasides only. 
Thi 9 is the main reason for the medicinal use 
of glucose in severe illness when the patient 
needs nourishment without, straining his dige¬ 
stive apparatus " 


In order to find out the comparative food 
value of the various types of sugar and gurh 
the following samples were analysed chemi- 
cally:- 


Sample No. 1. 

White Crystalline Sugar. 

2. 

Smallers Crystals and 
less refined. 

3. 

Bhura or refined cane 
gurh. 

4. 

Sugarcane gurh. 

5. 

do 

6. 

Tar or fan palm jaggery. 

7. 

do 

8. 

do 

9. 

Date palm jaggery. 

10 . 

Sago palm jaggery. 

11. 

Cocoanut palmj aggery. 


Table No. I 

Chemical Analysis (Per 100 gms.) 


S. No. 

Details 

Moisture 

gm. 

Protein 

8m. 

Fat gm. 

Carbo 

hydrate 

gm. 

Cane 
sugar gm. 

Total sugar 
present as 
Glucose and 
Fructose gm. 

1 

Cane Sugar 

0.04 

B 

B 

H 

99.70 

Nil 

2 

* Do. . 

0.22 

1 


II 

94.43 

0.28 

S 

Bhura (cane) 

8.67 

m 

1 

«9 

65.29 

19.16 

4 

Cane gurh 

8.86 

0.25 

0.05 

89.84 

- 

- 

5 

Do.. . 

9.53 

— 

— 

- 

S9.71 

21.18 

6 

Fan palm gurh ... 

8.61 

1.03 

0.08 

88.47 

79.92 

1.98 

7 

Do. 

7.32 

1.37 

0.11 

89.66 

75.16 

312 

8 

Do. 

8.32 

1.04 

0.19 

87.29 

76.86 

1.C6 

9 

Date palm gurh ... 

9.16 

1.46 

0.26 

86.07 

72.01 

1.48 

10 

Sago palm gurh ... 

9.16 

2.28 

0.11 

84.89 

84 31 

0.53 

11 

Coconut palm gurh 

10.82 

0.96 

0.15 

83.53 

71.89 

3.70 


it appears that samples of palm gurh 
contain slightly higher percentage of protein 
and fat as compared to cane gurh. Earlier in 
the text it has been stated that monosachha¬ 
rides (glucpse, fructose etc.) constitute the 


ultimate products of carbohydrate digestion in 
the alimentary canal. In other words they 
remain unaffected by the carbohydrate split¬ 
ting ferments and are absorbed as such in the 
body. 
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Table II 

Mineral Elements per 100 gm. of Material 


Serial 

No. of 
Samples. 

Details of item. 

Total 

Minerals 

gm. 

Calcium gm. 

Phosphorus 

gm. 

No. I 

Refined cane sugar ... ... .a 

0.02 

Nil 

Nil 

No, 2 

Cane sugar less refined . 

0.11 

Nil 

Nil 

No. 8 

Bhura ... 

1.87 

... 

... 

No. 4 

Gurh (Sugarcane) ... 

1.00 

0.400 

0.045 

No. 5 

do 

3.86 

... 

... 

No. 6 

Gur (Fan Palm) 

1.81 

0.225 

0.044 

No. 7 

do 

1.54 

0.124 

0.055 

No. 8 

do 

3.15 

0.861 

0.052 

No. 9 

Gur (Date palm) ... 

2.60 

0.363 

0.062 

No. 10 

Do (Sago palm) ... 

3.66 

1.352 

0.372 

No. 11 

Do (Coconut palm) 

5.04 

1.638 

0.062 


The presence of a large percentage of 
‘invert sugar* or monosachharides in samples 
of cane gurh and its absence from palm gurh 
is presumably due to the fact that quite unlike 
the juice from the various palms the juice 
from the sugarcane after it is crushed and 
before actual preparation of jaggery is left 
untreated* Consequently the yeast cells present 
in the atmosphere cause certain amount of 
fermentation and invertion of sugar in the 
juice* Whereas in the manufacture of palm 
gurh the gots before collection are all regu¬ 
larly limed* It has been proved that lime not 
only arrests fermentation but also effectively 
stops 'inversion*. 

The, figures in Table II suggest that 
because of its mineral content howsoever 


small* gurh is a superior article of diet as 
compared to sugar. Again, the various palm 
gurhs are usually richer in mineral element 
as compared to cane gurhs as far as the samples 
under reference are concerned. But all the 
samples of jaggery are fairly rich in calcium. 
The present day student of nutrition lays 
great stress on the presence of ‘trace elements’ 
(minerals) in the diet. 

In the following Table 
++represents presence in large quanta 
ties 

+ „ presence. 

- „ absence. 

? „ doubtful. * 

% 
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Tabee No. Ill 

Results of Qualitative Analysis 



Sample No. 


Sample No. 

Elements 

6 

Palm 

5 

Cane 

Elements 

6 

Palm* 

7 

Cane 


Gurh 

Gurh 


Gurh 

Gurh 

Arsenic ... 

? 

+ 

Tin 

— 


Aluminium 

I + 

+ 

Antimony 

+ 

++ 

Barium ... 

+ 

+ 

Silicon 

+ 

+ 

Baron 

+ 

. + 

Strontium 

+ 

4* 

Cerium ... 

+ 

+ 

Tungsten... 

+ 

+ 

Cobalt 

+ 

+ 

Platinum ... 

- 

■ - 

Gold 

- 

- 

Potassium 

+ 

.+ 

Bismuth ... 

+ 

+ 

Sodium ... 

+ 

+ 

Copper ... 

+ 

+ + 

Vanadium 

? 

? 

Beryllium 

+ 

+ 

Zinc 

- 

- 

Iron 

+ 

+ 

Zirconium 

+ 

? 

Mercury ... 

? 

? 

Yttrium ... 

+ 

+ * 

Manganese 

+ 

+ 

Calcium ... 

+ 

+ + 

Phosphorus 

+ 

+ + 

Nickel 

+ 

+ 

Lead 

? 

? 

Molybdenium 

? 

? 

Palladium 

+ 

+ 

Cadenium 

- 

? 

Scandium 

+ 

+ 

Caesium ... 

+ 

+ 




Chromium 

+ 

— 


Vitamins 

An attempt was made to estimate chemi¬ 
cally the amount of carotene or pro-vitamin 
‘A’ (if any) present in these samples. The 
analysis yielded negative results 

A little more than two years ago Biswas 
(1938) by animal growth experiments proved 
the presence of more than 20 units of vitamin 
*B*i and more than 15 units of vitamin *B ,2 
per 100 gms. of date palm gurh. The respec¬ 
tive figures for cane gur were 10.4 units of 
vitamin Bi and 2.7 units of vitamin B 2 
It was found that samples of jaggery 
were usually richer in ‘protective* or essential 
food principles than those of sugar inspite of 


the fact that weight per weight the latter costs 
more money. 

The above extracts amply prove that gur 
(jaggery) made from the sweet juice (Nira) 
of either coconut, Date, Palmyra (Fan Palm) 
and Sago is highly nutritious as cane gur is 
and in certain respects it is superior to cane 
gur as it contains more minerals. The fore¬ 
going analysis is not the only of its kind* 
Other scientists have determined the ingre-. 
dients of palm gur. Their findings also sub¬ 
stantiate the nutritive importance of palm gur* 
Therefore consumption* of palm gur is not 
merely a sympathetic contribution but an 
effective reform in national diet. *. 


* 
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THAKKAR BAPPA MEETS THE HARIJANS 

By H. S, Kaujalfi 


T HE prqjblems of Harijans and Harijan- 
workers can be under-stood and realised 
only when one meets the Harijans at close 
quarters; so, it was in the fitness of things that 
Thakkar Bappa should decide to see the Hari- 
jan quarters in the Bijapur-city when he 
visited Bijapur on the 29th and 30th of Janu¬ 
ary 1941. I had the good luck to accompany 
him during his round. 

We first went to the North-eastern corner 
of the city near the Bahamani-gate. There we 
found the huts of the Manga-community who 
earn their living by manufacturing and selling 
aloe-ropes. Men, women and even children 
above eight can help in this industry and we 
saw the community briskly at work at 9 A. M. 
They have no permanant residence. They are 
living in single huts raised on a plot belong¬ 
ing to a local merchant. The Mangs have to 
pay a rent of 0-4-0 per month for the open 
space repuired for each hut. The huts are 
constructed in a haphazard* way on a plot 
which is conspicuous by its unevenness. The 
least that can be done for this community may 
be mentioned as under :- 

(1) The Municipality should allot an 
even open space for the huts of this commu¬ 
nity. 

(2) There are improved implements for 
twisting the ropes. They can be introduced 
with economic advantage to the community. 

Thakkar Bappa wanted to see the inside 
of a hut. He had to creep on all fours into 
the hut asethe so-called door was only three 
feet in height. 

Then me went to the other side of the 
road where the huts of the Wadar community 
are situated. For want of space, the pigs 
belonging to these families were kept so near 


the huts as to render the whole locality 
insanitary. 

The Wadar Community is not considered 
untouchable. But poverty and unemploy 
ment have obliged them to live like untouch¬ 
ables in surroundings that are unfit for human 
habitation. 

Thence we went to a private aided school 
attended mostly by Mang and Wadar boys 
and girls. Looking to the attendence and the 
upkeep of the school we could not but think 
the Municipal grant to be inadequate. It is 
only Rs 160/- per annum. 

Then we went to the North-west part 
of the city outside the Shahapur gate. There 
we saw the houses of Tanners and chappal- 
makers and visited a Primary school attended 
mainly by Harijan students. The tanning is 
done in the old fashion with Tarwad and 
Babul bark. The leather thus tanned is fit 
only for the soles of the chappals. The upper 
portion of the chappals is made from tanned 
leather got mainly from Madras. The old- 
fashioned shoes made at Bijapur were famous 
at one time. Now they have gone out of 
fashion and so those that prepared these shoes 
have suffered economically. Two suggestions 
can be made in this behalf:— 

(1) The Industrial Department should 
open its intinerant tanning school here and 
teach the latest methods of tanning. 

(2) The shoe-makers should be given 
samples and taught to manufacture new- 
fashioned foot-wear. 

Thence we went to the South-western 
part j >f the city in the Jorapur Peth. Here 
also we visited a Harijan school and saw the 
houses of chappal-makers and tanners. The 
dirty smell of skins and tanning materials can. 

I 
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not be avoided; but with a little effort fche 
locality can become cleaner. 

In the afternoon we visited the Bhangi- 
quarters near the Edward park. We could 
recognise the Bhangi-quarters from a distance, 
because they are usually walled by sheets of 
rusty kerosine-tins that become rusted and 
torn by long use in latrines. That the 
Bhangis are obliged to use such material for 
their huts is the fault both of the Municipality 
and the Bhangi community. The Bijapur 
Municipal Borough has prepared a plan for 
housing the Bhangis and sweepers. The 
Bangis also should try to live a better life 
by giving up their vices, chief of which is 
drinking. 

Next morning, i. e. on the 30th we visited 
some huts that are in the centre of a better- 
class locality. These huts are occupied by 
Harijan prostitutes. Thakkar Bappa felt very 
much grieved by this evil custom of dedicating 
girls to prostitution. 

In the afternoon, we visited the southern 
part of the city called Ibrahimpur. Here the 
Harijans are mostly agricultural labourers. 
Some of them cultivate lands as tenants. 
Though there is a very big old well near the 
locality, as the other communities won’t permit 
the Harijans to take water from the well, the 
Municipality at its own expense, draws the 
water from the well by a Moat and supplies 
water to the Harijans. 

Thakkar Bappa had various other 
programmes in the city but I have restricted 
my.remarks to his visits to Harijan Localities. 
In addition to the things noted above, I could 
mark the following circumstances during the 
rounds:- 


(1) The Bhangis have work mostly in 
the morning. They have no occupation to 
engage their mind and body in the afternoon. 
Attempts should be'made to supply a subsidi¬ 
ary occupation in the afternoon. 

(2) There are, in a majority of cases, two 
earners in each Bhangi family. Their joint 
earnings come to Rs 25/- P. M, With this 
monthly earning, they could have led a better 
life but for their drinking habit9. They think 
that in order to counter-act the effects of their 
dirty work drinking is essential. It would 
require years of patience and hard work to 
make them realise that drinking has no relation 
to their occupation. 

(3) The Bhangis and sweepers have no 
ambition to improve their economic position. 
Each one gets Jwary bread etc. from houses 
which they serve; so, their feeding charges 
cannot be more than Rs 2/- per head per 
month. If only they give up drink and similar 
habits they can improve their finances. I feel 
that ambition is lacking in their case. 

(4) The greatest evil which struck Bappa 
both at Bijapur and Bagalkot was the dedica¬ 
tion of girls to Bombay and other big towns 
so that the whole family could live sumptu¬ 
ously on the earnings of prostitution. The 
parents or brothers of these prostitutes never 
ealise the ignominy of this evil custom. Ther 
absence of self-respect as well as the bitter 
poverty facing them have led the community 
to this sinful but easy way of earning a living. 

The problems that face a Harijan-worker 
are varied as well as difficult. I hope young 
men will come forward to devote themselves 
to this cause with heart and soul. 



PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE BEE-KEEPERS OF 
BOMBAY PROVNICE 
By H. Viihwanathan 

• (Concluded from last issue) 


Swarming and Swarm Control 

S WARMING to propagate their race takes 
place in propitious weather as the colony 
acquires strength and food-supply from out- 
side sources increases. Other causes that can 
be attributed are over-crowding, lack of ventil¬ 
ation and consequent high temperature, 
presence of old queens, or drone brood, queen 
cells etc. etc. If the bees are left to them¬ 
selves at the time of swarming (separation of 
family), the parental colony gets considerably 
reduced in strength and consequently there 
will be loss in the honey crop from the 
hive. When the signs for swarming are 
noticed in hives steps should be taken to stop 
the impulse. The swarming impulse in bees 
can greatly be reduced by:— 

1. By removing the queen cells that are 
present. This operation requires constant 
watch over the colonies. Once or twice in a 
week the colonies are to be examined re¬ 
gularly otherwise the bees after constructing 
the cells would resort to swarming. The 
swarming tendency in bees are found in 
certain seasons only and during the whole of 
such seasons the hives are to be watched 
over. Locally two swarming seasons are 
observed in the course of an year. (1) During 
the months of September, October and 
November. (2) During March to May. This 
will vary slightly, in different localities 
according^o local conditions. 

2. By removing the old queen and 
introducing new queen seemed to reduce the 
swarming impulse. 

Sr If the colony is sufficiently strong it 
could be artificially divided by taking away 


three or four combs with bees and placing 
them in a separate hive kept at a distance 
from the original colony. The original colony 
can be kept queen-less for some time. The 
bees soon will rear another queen. 

Increase of Colonies 

This can be done:— 

(1) By transferring wild colonies. 

(2) By allowing primary swarms to take 
place and capturing them. 

(3) By artificial division. 

Re_queening 

Queens die of natural and accidental 
death. When queens die old, the bees con¬ 
struct queen-cells what are called supercedure 
cells and rear queens. Also, when a queen 
has been killed accidentally by rough handling, 
or by balling by the bees in their anger or 
caught by enemy creatures in air on her wedd¬ 
ing flight or by entering a hive other than her 
own or getting dropped in water when she 
returns exhausted after her mating, the bees 
build queen-cells and try to rear queens. 
When a colony gets a new queen care must be 
taken to see that she returns safely after her 
wedding flight and starts laying. If the 
colony is left queen-less for a considerable 
time (three weeks), laying-workers would 
start laying and as a result, the colony would 
soon get dwindled. Steps should be taken to 
requeen the colonies that go queen-less at the 
earliest possible time. If mated queens am 
available they may be introduced (1) by 
dipping them in honey and straightaway 
introducing into the queen-less colonies. (2) 
By caging them for some time ttyl they get 
• 
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the same smell of colonies into which they 
are to be joined. When the bees of the 
colonies meet the caged queens and start 
feeding them they may be released. If mated 
queens are not available; queen-cells if they 
are found constructed in any of the hives may 
be grafted to the combs of the queen-less 
colonies. Or, the queen-less colonies may 
be united with a colony which has a queen. 
This should be done carefully otherwise, 
fighting may start among the bees. 

Uniting of Colonies 

This is done in order to:—(1) strengthen 
the week colonies, (2) Combine a queen-less 
colony with a queen-right one. The colonies 
that are to be united are brought closer and 
closer to each other by shifting the colonies 
one or two feet a day and when they come 
very close they can be united under (a) 
direct method, (b) perforated paper method. 
For applying the direct method a comb from 
the colony to be united may be taken out 
with bees and tested by placing it into the 
hive into which the bees are to be united. In 
case the bees do not show any resentment and 
fight the rest of combs and bees may be put 
in one hive. This may be done in the evening. 
The second method will be to open the 
queen-right colony and place a newspaper 
sheet into which small perforations are 
made. The floor board of the queen-less 
colony is removed and the hive is placed over 
the newspaper. The entrance of the upper 
hive is closed. The hives are left undisturbed 
for some time. The imprisoned bees catching 
the smell of strange bees will work at the 
newspaper and enlarge the perforations. This 
takes some time and by the time both the bees 
get the same smell and get mixed up. Con* 
veniently the hive can be opened and examined. 

Enemies of Bees 

Bees have a number of natural enemies. A 
few live on them and a few on their products. 
The following may be noted as their enemies. 


1. Wax-moth, 2. Black giant ant, 3. 
Blood-sucker, 4. Bee-eater, 5. King-crow, 6. 
Lizard, 7. Yellow-banded wasp, 8. The Bee- 
hunter wasp, 9. Spider, 10. Pseudo-scorpions, 
11. Bee-louse, 12. Mite and other insects. 

Of all these, it was observed that the 
most serious enemy of the bees in this pro¬ 
vince was wax-moth and it is widely distri¬ 
buted throughout the province. During the 
months of July and August the trouble from 
the moths is at its height and many colonies 
abscond unless control measures are adopted 
in time. The larvae of the moth thrive on 
wax and pollen. They are seen burrowing 
the combs in different directions spinning 
tunnels of a rough silky substance as they 
pass along feeding on them. The bees soon 
stop work and attempt deserting their‘hives. 
In advanced stages the combs are seen reduced 
to a mass of tangled debris. 

Control of wax.moth 

Very often the powdery mass of wax over 
the combs and tiny droppings of the wax- 
moth larvae dark in colour scattered on the 
floor-board of the hive would indicate the 
early symptoms of the attack. On examining 
the comb facing the morning sun, the move¬ 
ments of the larvae could be traced when they 
could be either killed or removed by piercing 
with a sharp needle like thing or the portion 
of the comb badly infested with these larvae 
should promptly be removed and destroyed. 
All the parts of the hive should be carefully 
examined for the presence of eggs or larvae 
and thoroughly cleaned. Changing the body 
of the hives from time to time was seen elemi- 
nating the trouble to a great extent Extra 
combs, specially old ones, if they are found 
uncovered by bees had to be removed from the 
hives and kept protected as the moths gain 
easy entrance to them. Generally the weak 
colonies are found badly attacked and when 
united with stronger colonies they seemed to 
withstand the pest Pieces of combs thrown 
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about carelessly afford breeding ground for 
die pest These combs when placed in a 
secluded corner seemed to attract the moths 
diverting their attention from entering the 
hives and minimising the trouble on the combs. 
When th& eggs laid on the exposed pieces of 
combs hatch out, they should be destroyed 
which check their further growth. 

2. Black giant ants 

Newly captured and weak colonies are 
sometimes invaded by troops of ants resulting 
in the whole-sale destruction of bees including 
the young ones in various stages. They also 
devour pollen and honey stored in the combs. 
In order to prevent the ants from entering the 
hives and disturb the bees the hives can be 
placed on stands with water cups underneath. 

Honey Extraction 

Honey is generally extracted during the 
“Honey-flow” season as the bees store it in 
the supers. At times the bees are slow to 
work on the super frames; and in order 
to induce them to come up and work 
on, pieces of honey portions cut from 
the brood combs can be fixed, to them. 
When these pieces get well fixed, enlarged 
and filled with honey, they may be taken 
out and extracted. 75% sealed combs full of 
honey are taken out for extraction as 
naturally ripened and sealed honey keeps for a 
long time. Bees on the combs are shaken 
into the brood-box or in front of the hives or 
removed by placing a Bee-escape a day pre¬ 
viously between the super and the brood box. 
The bees in the super can be driven by a few 
puffs of smoke also. The super with combs 
is kept just touching the floor-board of the 
hive and smoke applied when the bees will 
rush into the hive. Cappings of the cells can 
be easily removed by a sharp blade that has 
been previously heated in boiling water with 
S dip using the sawing motion from below up¬ 
wards. The uncapped combs are placed in 
the cages of the extractor and rotated slowly 
to commense with, partly emptying one side 


so as to reduce the weight; then reversed the 
combs and completely emptied the second 
side finishing at a high speed. With radial 
pattern extractors, reversal is unnecessary but 
the speed must be low until the weight is 
reduced. By the centrifugal force the droplets 
of honey are thrown out from the cells into 
the extractor. The extraction should be done 
on warm days, preferably at some distance 
away from the apiary, in a closed room as the 
smell of honey is likely to attract bees and it 
may *set up severe robbing in the apiary. 
Also the presence of large number of bees 
hovering about the extractor is a nuisance to 
the operator. If honey is extracted before it 
is sealed in the combs, it requires artificial 
ripening to prevent fermentation and it is 
done giving the container a hot water-bath at 
about 150 degrees F. for about half an hour. 
Direct heating spoils the honey. The pro¬ 
cessed honey is stored in glass or non-corrosive 
containers tightly corked. 

Solar Method of Extracting Honey 
In the absence of a centrifugal extractor 
honey can be extracted by exposing the combs 
to the sun. This can be done for the extrac¬ 
tion of honey from wild combs. After getting 
down the honey combs from their natural 
support, only the honey portions of the combs 
are to be kept for the extraction, while 
the cells containing brood and pollen are re¬ 
jected. The separated ^pieces of honey por¬ 
tions are further cut into small pieces and 
poured on to a thin muslin loosely tied over a 
wide mouthed vessel. Another piece of cloth 
is tied over it to prevent other insects and 
dirt falling on the pieces of combs. The 
vessel is kept in the sun for some time and 
the honey flows into the vessel and it can be 
bottled. It should not be left in the sun for 
a long time for, wax will also find its way 
into the honey by the heat of the sun. 

Collection of bees-wax 
Melting combs in water is the simplest 
method of rendering wax. After squeezing 
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out the honey, the pieces of combs are soaked 
in water for a day or two so as to get the 
honey and pollen particles separated from the 
wax. The water used is drained off and a 
fresh lot is added for further cleaning. After 
the washing process is over, the pieces are 
melted in water over a slow fire. The 
melted wax is strained immediately through a 
piece of thick cloth as it is. hot with pressure 
applied by two wooden sticks. The mixture 
of wax and water thus filtered is allowed to 
cool. On cooling, the wax mass is separated 
from the water and once again it is melted 
under a water bath, filtered through cloth and 
moulded into cakes. Direct heating spoils 
the wax. 

Practical hints summarised 

1. Of the different types of bees that 
exist in the province, only one 
type is fit for domestication and it is 
known as Satpuda mashi, Mohor , 
Thodvi in Marathi, Gujarati, and 
Kannada respectively. 

2. See that uniform and standard hives 
are used. 

3. Capture natural colonies during the 
active season as colonies caught 
during the slack season especially in 
the monsoon invariably abscond, 

4. The suitability of a place for the 
starting of an apiary should be as¬ 
certained by the presence of a large 
number of natural colonies of bees 

f as well as the abundance of pastur¬ 
age found within a radius of about 
half to one mile. 

5. Locate the apiary away from public 
thoroughfares providing safety from 
annoyance to and by neighbours. 

6. Keep the hives on ant-proof stands 
with a space of four to six feet 
between preferably facing the 
morning sun and sheltered from the 
mid-day sun, heavy rains and wind. 

7. Have a close daily observation on 
the newly hived colonies so as to 
note their progress. 

8. Avoid frequent disturbance to newly 
caught colonies. 


9. Morning hours are best for examin¬ 
ing a colony. Hives should not be 
disturbed during cold, rainy and 
windy days. 

10. If a large number of bees are observ¬ 
ed to bring pollen, it is indicated 
that the bees are settling down. 

11. While examing the hives, care 
should be taken to avoid jarring of 
the hives, quick movements of the 
hands and crushing of bees as they 
are apt to result in the operator 
being stung. 

12. Only feed bees when they lack in 
their provision. While feeding the 
colonies the entrances of the hives 
should be shortened. Care should 
be taken not to spill the syrup 
around the hives as it would attract 
ants and robber bees to the hives. 
Feeding colonies at night time 
reduces the robbing tendency in bees. 

13 Shifting of colonies from place to 
place frequently is not advisable. 

14. Additional space should be given 
as the colonies enlarge their brood 
and their food supply. 

15. During the brisk season be on the 
look out for queen-cells and for the 
subsequent issue of swarms. The 
primary swarm may be allowed and 
hived separately if it comes out early 
in the season. Prevent further issues 
of swarms. 

16. Keep always strong colonies. Unite 
weaker colonies. 

17. Protect the bees from their natural 
enemies, especially the wax-moth. 

18. Extract honey when 75% of the 
cells are sealed and if extracted 
earlier, ripen the honey artificially. 

19. Do not extract all the honey that is 
being stored in the hive. Leave 
the last crop of honey in the hives 
just before the monsoon as the bees 
require it to pull through the romy 
days. 


f 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 

PROGRESS REPORT, RURAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, POHRI, GWALIOR 

Deori, Govardhan, Chharach and Rairu Centres 
JANUARY 1941 


A New Centre Started 

new Rural Development Centre was 
opened at Kankra, some 7 miles off 
from Pohri. It is a village of some 60 
cottages and is chiefly known for its fine 
quality of cotton. Most of the cotton used 
at our Khadi Bhandar is produced in this 
village. On the 27th of January a meeting 
of the people was called at the village and 
Gram Sudharak Sabha was formed to 
conduct the Centre. The following is the 
personel of the Sabha—(Panchayat). 


1. Harmukha Zemidar (President) 

2. Harihar Prasad Sharma (Secretary) 


3. 

Lakshman Lai 

... (Member) 

4. 

Shiria Kirar ... 

... ,, 

5. 

Apru Kirar ... 

... ,, 

6. 

Samalia Kirar 

... y, 

7. 

Panna Kirar ... 

... ,, 

8. 

Ishuria Koli ... 

... ,, 

, 9. 

Banjita Kumhar 

... ,, 

10. 

Bholoo Chamar 


In compliance with the 

decision of the 

Sabha, 

all the houses of 

the village were 


mud-plastered and white-washed. The 
Sabha has now decided to remove all the 
dung-hills lying in the village to manure pits 
outside. 

Cottage Industries 

Great stress has been laid on the self- 
sufficiency of the cloth, specially at Deori 
Centre. As a result 1 maund and 22 seers of 
yarn spun by the people of Deori was given 
over to the Khadi Bhandar for weaving. It is 
expected that about 350 yards of Khadi will 


be made out of it, This will be sufficient for 
one-fourth of the population of the village 
which is only 147. 

Training in Spinning and carding was 
given to twe village boys and the village car¬ 
penter was asked to prepare “Kishan*Chakra 
Charkha” on the model shown to him. The 
two head-men of Deori, Samalia Mehta and 
Kishan Lai Mehta have promised to become 
habitual wearers of Khadi. 

On this side, the old village people 
generally use Pagrees as head wear. Hence 
orders were given to the Khadi Bhandar to 
get Khadi Pagrees made. 

Encouragement was given to other 
cottage industries as well. Four Tatpatties 
were prepared at Deori. People were asked 
to prepare more Tatpatties which will be 
purchased by .the Adarsh Vidyalaya. 

The Rairu Centre was awarded a Medal 
by the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, 
Gwalior, for its various Articles displayed in 
the Exhibition. 

Agricultural Activities 

The people of the Deori Centre harvest¬ 
ed their Jwar crop and started the crushing 
of sugarcane for Gur. The market rates 
being very low (Jwar at Rb. 4/- per 3 
maunds and Gur at Rs. 2-8-0 per maund) 
the people have suffered a great deal. The 
village people who took seeds from our Seeds- 
Store on Sawaya have greatly profitted, 
while those who borrowed Jwar for their 
house-hold from Sahukars have betn badly 
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affected by this fluctuation of prices. \t is 
estimated that about 200 maunds of Jwar was 
thus borrowed from Sahukars by the 7 
villages of this Centre. If it were possible for 
the Seed-Store to meet this demand also, the 
people would have been saved of much finan 
cial loss. 

There were good showers of rain 
during this month. While this benefitted the 
Chharach and Deori Centres, it wrought 
destruction to the Rairu Centre where the 
flowers of grams and peas were destroyed to 
the utter distress of the cultivators. 

Sanitation and Road Repairs 

The nine-mile long Approach Road of 
the chharach Centre and 6 mile-long Circular 
Road of the Deori Centre were repaired 
during the month. Small pits were filled in 
with stone and earth. The people of Rijoda 
and Barkheda contributed 77 cart-loads of 
stones for this filling. 

Visits 

The Chharach Centre was visited during 
the month by Prince Krishna Rao Sahib 
Shitole, while the Rairu Centre was visited by 


Mr. Takhatmal Jalori, Minister for Rural Wel¬ 
fare and Local Self Government, Gwalior, in 
the company of Mr. Lakshman Narayan 
Mahajan, the Manager of Khadi Bhandar, 
Lashkar, and Mr. Rudra Datta Gupta, the 
Secretary of the Gwalior Branch of the 
Sangha. The visitors were much pleased to 
see the working of the centres. Mr. Takhatmal 
has promised to assist the Rairu Centre by 
procuring a piece of land for the Approach 
Road from the District Board and the 
Government help for building the two badly 
damaged tanks of the village. 

General 

The Infant and the Adult classes were 
regularly run at the Centres. Their average 
attendances were respectively 47.4 and 22.64. 
Religious discourses and libraries recorded the 
attendance of 1876 and 1176. 150 patients 

were given free medicines. The milk yield of 
the month from 577 cattle was 428 Mds. 
26 Seers. 8 Ch. 

R. L. Dixit, 

Gram Sudhar Sachiv, 


VILLAGE UPLIFT ACTIVITIES IN C. P. AND BERAR 


T HE summary of the Village uplift acti¬ 
vities for the period from the 1st Sep¬ 
tember 1939 to 31st March 1940, carried on 
in the various districts in C. P. & Berar is as 
follows:— 

A,—Nagpur Division 

Nagpur .—Improvement of agriculture is 
the chief item of the Committee’s propaganda 
work. The advantage of storing manure is 
explained to agriculturists, and demonstrations 
to show how to prepare green manure from 
wild vegetable growth were held in some of 
the villages under Court of Wards. The use 
of sannhemp as manure and its utility for wet 
farming was also explained to the villagers* 
Improved implements are being used in the 


Sansthanik estate. Double cropping has been 
introduced in Maharajhari home-farm. Agri¬ 
culturists are now realising the importance of 
cattle-breeding. The Committee has supplied 
one stud bull from the Telinkheri Farm to 
Panchgaon village in Umrer tahsil. The 
District Council teachers, Court of Wards 
kamdars, hawaldars and others who have 
undergone training in village uplift work are 
instructing the villagers to take proper pre¬ 
cautions against malaria, cholera, etc. Propa¬ 
ganda is also done in favour of sanitation, 
improvement of seed, use of improved imple¬ 
ments of agriculture and adult education. 
Good work continues to be done at Korhadi 
and Mahdulla under the supervision of Mrs, 
Bose and at Kamla and Somalwada under the 
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auspices of the Hislop College Social Service 
League. An experimental vocational school 
has been started in Mahadulla by Mrs. Bose. 
The Bhagini Mandal, Nagpur, conducted two 
schools in two villages Chinchbhuwan and 
Khapri. The girl students of the Hislop 
College conduct regular sewing classes for the 
women of Sotnalwada on Sunday mornings. 
Poultry farming has also been started in 
Mahadulla and Korhadi by Mrs. Bose. The 
Morris College, Nagpur, conducted with suc¬ 
cess regular adult literacy classes in the Model 
Mills basti area. 

Chanda .—Local mission authorities at 
Sironcha have done important work. Special 
attention is being paid by them to night school 
classes, medical relief through nurses and the 
eradication of the disease known as “Yaws” 
which is peculiar to the Maria aboriginal 
population of the tract. The nursing and 
health centres at Nagaram, Pochampalli, 
Toomnoor, Yela-Regunta and Suryappli 
carried on the work of rendering medical aid 
and treated about 2,000 patients. At the same 
time lectures were delivered to explain pro¬ 
phylactic measures against epidemics. 

Wardha .—The uplift work was conti¬ 
nued in the five villages selected last year. 
The villagers were advised to sow good seed, 
to cultivate fallow land, and wherever possible 
to undertake intensive cultivation with good 
manuring They were also given advice and 
help for planting orchards and raising money 
crops. The bulls supplied by Government 
rendered useful service. There is a demand 
for Gaolao bulls. The Deputy Commissioner 
has given his Holstein bull on loan to a lead¬ 
ing malguzar of the Arvi tahsil for breeding 
purposes. A herd of about 10 Hissar cows has 
been specially set apart to be served by this 
animal. In the direction of public health, 
some useful work was done at Sevagram, 
where the Village Uplift Committee has 
opened a Vyayam Dal for improving the 
physical condition of school-going children. 


In brder to popularise adult education the 
Committee has opened a night school at Seva¬ 
gram. In addition to the above activities, the 
All-India Village Industries Association and 
Gram Seva Mandal, which have their head¬ 
quarters at Wardha, have been doing useful 
work. 

Betul .—Village uplift activities were 
continued in the old-six centres, namely, Gud- 
gaon, Badora, Bhikarmandwa, Narkhed, Cha- 
chundra and Khedi-Saoligarh. The work 
chiefly consists of general agricultural propa¬ 
ganda. The private demonstration plots 
situated at Khedi-Saoligarh and Narkhed 
served as useful centres in propagating impro¬ 
ved varieties of seed of wheat and cane. Dur¬ 
ing the year 116,528 sets of canes and 100 
maunds of wheat have been distributed from 
these plots. Fourteen practical demonstra¬ 
tions of improved implements such as ploughs, 
r£hats and winnowers have been given at these 
centres. Six improved furnaces for gur-mak- 
ing have been constructed. Progressive culti¬ 
vators were advised to raise remunerative 
crops wherever there were good facilities for 
irrigation. Miss Mary Barr and her colleagues 
have been doing intensive work for health and 
hygiene in Khedi-Saoligarh. The Students 
of the Government High School have dug 12 
manure pits in Badora centre. They also clean¬ 
ed houses and their surroundings. Compulsory 
primary education is in force over a large part 
of the district and the enrolment in schools is 
stated to be above 25,000. A combined 
District Village Uplift and Scout Rally was 
held from the 4th January 1940 to 13th Janu¬ 
ary 1940, at Betul. It was attended by 67 
school teachers, 100 school boys, 30 patwaris 
and five Revenue Inspectors. The Provincial 
Hindustani Scout Organising Commissioner 
conducted the rally while Mr. T. Y. Deo, 
Village Uplift Organiser, conducted the village 
uplift training class. 

Chhindwara .—The report has not been 
received from the J)eputy Commissioner. 
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B.—Jubbulpore Division • 

Jubbulpore. —The necessity of feeding 
cattle properly and inoculating them in times of 
epidemics has been impressed on the villagers. 
Particular attention was paid to cleanliness 
and attempts were made to remove refuse 
lying near wells. 

Mandla .—‘The Committee has taken up 
the work of repairing village roads. The 
advantages of digging manure pits have 
appealed to agriculturists. Efforts are being 
made to introduce improved seeds of paddy, 
Coimbatore canes, etc. Four “dais” have also 
been trained for child welfare and maternity 
work. 

Nimar —All round improvement has 
been made in the various spheres of village 
uplift activities. A systematic effort was made 
to improve the sanitation of villages, especially 
those inhabited by aboriginals. New windows 
were opened in about 300 houses and 60 ne& 
houses were constructed with due regard to pro¬ 
per sanitation and ventilation. Adequate atten¬ 
tion was also paid to the repairs of village 
roads. New schools have been opened in the 
villages—Jamdhad, Roshni, Garbedi and 
Pandliya—situated in the aboriginal tract. 
The educational institutions organised a two 
weeks’ programme during the summer vaca¬ 
tion in which 241 school teachers took part. 
The programme included lectures on agri¬ 
culture, hygiene, sanitation, common human 
and cattle diseases, education etc. The district 
village uplift rally which was held at mauza 
Majrod-Kalan in the Burhanpur tahsil was 
attended by a large number of Korkus and 
was of great educative value. The teacher 
of the High Schools at Burhanpur took part 
in the uplift work with great zeal. Their 
programme contained useful items such as 
lectures on village handicrafts, digging of 
manure pits, cleaning of lanes, disinfection of 
wells, re-modelling of cattle sheds, etc. 
Mr. T. Y. Deo, Village Uplift Organiser, 
organised ^training class at Khandwa from 
f 


the 20th January 1940 to the 29th January 
1940, which was attended by 121 pupils. 

Saugor. —A few villages have been 
selected in each tahsil for intensive rural up* 
lift work in this district. Plantation of fruit- 
trees was started in a number 'of villages. 
Establishment of cattle quarantine stations has 
proved successful in checking the spread of 
cattle diseases. A maternity centre was 
opened at Rehli for the training of “dais” of 
Rehli and neighbouring villages. Roads and 
public wells were also repaired in the villages 
selected for the uplift work. Fourteen better 
living and 14 thrift societies continued to 
work well. The anti-drink committees which 
are 24 in number made little progress. Night 
school classes were started in addition to the 
eight already established Vidya Mandirs. 
There is also a scheme to educate adults 
during vacation through teachers and students 
of the Government High School. 

Hoshangabad .—The report from the 
Deputy Commissioner has not been received. 

C.—Chattisgarh Division 

Raipur .—The village uplift activities 
in this district are more extensive than 
intensive. The number of manure pits 
dug during the year was 2,873. 638 culti¬ 

vators used urine manure and there were 370 
paddy seed farms and 46 wheat seed farms. 
Garden crops were introduced in 94 villages 
and improved implements are being used in 
155 villages. Thirteen villages have 43 stud 
bulls. Consolidation of holdings schemes of 
87 villages were confirmed during the year. 
Of these 69 were from Mahasamund, 15 from 
Raipur, two from Baloda Bazar and one from 
Dhamtari tahsil. Four outlying veterinary 
dispensaries were opened during the year at 
Kharora, Bilaigarh, Rajur and Komakhona. 
Leaflets containing instructions for the treat¬ 
ment of simple diseases with drugs usually 
available in villages were widely distributed 
and they are reported to have proved, 
successful. , , 
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There are 527 co-operative societies in the 
district. Nineteen co-operative rallies and 20 
training classes for the members of these 
societies were held. The Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment is maintaining 1,072 seed farms. Almost 
ail the sohools under the District Council 
have adopted spinning as a compulsory subject. 
Spinning has since become popular among 
the villagers also. The Bangoli and La wan 
village uplift centres are working properly 
under the supervision of the District Congress 
Committee. Certain important activities such 
as cleanliness of lanes, houses and surround¬ 
ings, removal of refuse outside the abadi and 
filling up of pits were taken up in 32 centres. 
A cheap plan dispensary has been started at 
Kharora. Village sisters are rendering good 
service in tho rural area and give advice to 
prospective mothers in regard to the rules of 
health in pregnancy and correct way of looking 
after the health of children. Instructions 
through magic lantern on cleanliness, use of 
pure water, conservation of rubbish and dirt 
and preventive measures against cholera, 
leprosy, smallpox, tuberculosis and malaria 
were given in some villages by the local 
branches of the Red Cross Society. 

Bilaspur .—In this district village uplift 
work is done in a few selected villages in each 
tahsil. The centres in Bilaspur tahsil were 
entrusted to the care of the Boy Scouts of the 
Government High School and Normal School 
and Girl Guides of the Burgess Memorial 
Girls’ High School. 

Use of improved implements, feeding of 
cattle in troughs, fruit and vegetable gardens, 
raising of better paying crops, preservation 
of manure pits, preserving urine for manure, 
fencing of fields, use of chemical fertilizers 
and starting of seed unions were the principal 
features of village uplift work. Seed farms 
for paddy, wheat and “rahar” have been opened 
in many villages on co-operative basis. As a 
result of intensive propaganda, farmers are 
realising thavalue of cultivating sugarcane 


aChd it is pleasing to note that the sugarcane 
area is increasing rapidly. During the year 
one experimental sugar factory has also been 
started by the Agriculture Department at 
Lormi. Plantation of vegetables and fruit 
gardens is also getting popular among the 
tenantry. Breeding bulls provided indifferent 
centres are reported to have been well kept 
and are showing good results. The Mrs, 
Seaman scheme of village nursing started in 
the villages of Sakri, Bodri, Tiffra, Kargi 
Khurd and Kargi Kalan is reported to be 
doing well. The Red Cross Society arranged 
a baby show at Bodri village in December 
1939. 

Drug:— The village uplift work is now 
carried on in 15 villages in this district. Seed 
unions and agricultural propaganda are the 
principal features of the work carried on at 
these centres. 'New crops like groundnut, 
sugarcane, soyabean and tobacco have been 
continued. There are seven gardens at 
Baghmara in which orange, guava, mosambi 
and jack fruits are sown. The Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons continued their propaganda 
work in advising the tenants on the - improve¬ 
ment of live stock, Village roads and lanes 
are kept in good sanitary condition. Advice 
to the villagers on personal hygiene and 
promotion of cleanliness was continued by all 
the touring officers who also continued to 
advise the parents to send their children to 
school. It is encouraging to note that the 
number of boys going to schools is on the 
increase. The night school classes at 
Deorbija continued as before. The village 
nursing centres are doing well and the scheme 
has been introduced in two more villages in 
Bemetara tahsil. The special feature of the 
year was that a village uplift training class 
was held at Drug in the month of December 
1939, under the auspices of the District 
Village Uplift Committee. It was conducted 
by Mr. T. Y. Deo, Village Uplift Organiser 
The class was attended by 4S* candidates 
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Two roads were being constructed in the 
remote jungly tract of Manpur and Aundhi 
zamindari of the district out of Government 
of India grant. The infant welfare centre at 
Dhamda in the Drug tahsil has made a good 
start The Committee has decided to:open a 
shop at Drug under the guidance of 
the Maharashtra Charkha Sangh where only 
village products will be available. This is 
expected to facilitate co-ordination of the 
activities of the centres of the Maharashtra 
Charkha Sangh and of the district and tahsil 
village uplift committees. 

Bhandara :—The village uplift work 
continued in all the 10 old centres. Advant¬ 
ages of manure pits, utility of iron ploughs and 
growing of improved varieties of dhan, 
groundnuts-and sugar-cane are explained to 
the villagers. Preservation of cow-dung 
and urine is emphasised. Uprooting tarota 
and making use of it as manure are being 
encouraged. An exhibition of bulls was 
arranged at the time of the District Village 
Uplift training class which was held in Nove¬ 
mber 1939 by the Village Uplift Organiser. 
Varieties of bulls and cows were called and 
prizes awarded. Poultry has been restarted 
at Warthi, Magic lantern lectures on small¬ 
pox, cholera and tuberculosis were delivered 
by the Civil Surgeon at the training class, 
which was attended by about 3,000 people. 
Classes on paper-making and bee-keeping 
were 4 also held and trained workers were 
called from Wardha. Propaganda work was 
eflectively done with the aid of magic lantern 
shows and travelling cinema. 

Balaghat: —During the year under 
report, village uplift activities were continued 
in the old 20 centres. One more centre at 
Auljhiri in the Balaghat tahsil has already 
been selected for rural uplift work by teachers 
and students of the Government High School, 
Balaghat. Cultivators were advised to have 
manure pits of regular shape ^and size. One 


thousand and twenty-four such pits were dug. 
The use of cattle urine and of tank silt as 
manure was also demonstrated to the public. 
As a result of this 282 cart-loads of tank 
silt were supplied to paddy and garden crops. 
Nine bone pits were also dug. There are 11 
seed unions working in the district. Paddy 
being the principal crop, special attention was 
paid to see that high yielding and better varie¬ 
ties of paddy were supplied to the culti¬ 
vators. An improved variety of groundnut, 
viz , “small Japan*’ has been newly introduced 
on light soil in high lying areas where paddy 
cannot be grown. The Coimbatore varieties 
of sugarcane were found to be most success¬ 
ful in Baihar. Advantages of fruit and 
vegetable gardening were explained to the 
villagers. The Court of Wards, Hatta, and 
malguzars of about eight villages maintain 
stud bulls. In Baihar tahsil five bulls were 
given free to the cultivators from Government 
of India grant. Poultry breeding scheme is 
in operation at Kanki centre. “Farmers* 
Day” was celebrated on the Waraseoni and 
Garhi Farms to enable the agriculturists to 
see at close range agricultural improvements 
advocated by the department and was largely 
attended. 

D.—Berar Division 

Amraoti :—The District Village Uplift 
Committee has ceased to function but the 
rural uplift centre at Shendurjana under the 
auspices of the Servants of India Society, the 
the Rural Reconstruction Society of the King 
Edward college, Amraoti, and the Urdu 
Normal School were active in pushing forward 
the sch#mes of rural uplift. Mr. N. A, 
Dravid who is in charge of the work at 
Shendurjana takes keen interest in rural uplift 
and the village is fast becoming a model uplift 
centre under his able guidance. The acti¬ 
vities of the other two bodies were confined to 
the villages Navasari, Sukli, Banarsi and 
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Rasul pur. The Red Cross Society child 
welfare centre of Navasari has been working 
satisfactorily and serves a group of seven 
villages. Apart from this y it has served to 
stimulate interest, in crotchet, knitting and 
needle-work among girls and young women 
and also lo promote a certain amount of social 
life amongst them. The Urdu Normal School 
is rendering useful service to the country-side 
by sending out parties to villages for carrying 
out the work of village sanitation and hygiene, 
popularising the use of medicine chest, explain¬ 
ing the importance of manure pits and cow- 
dung, manure, etc. Two Marathi primary 
schools have been started permanently at Sukli 
and Banarsi. 

Akola :—As the district and tahsil village 
uplift committees were in formation, no 
material work was done. Uplift work was 
confined to only 10 villages in the Basim 
taluq. Digging of manure pits, distribution 
of good seed, sale of fungicides, marketing of 
verum cotton and animal husbandry were the 
chief items of the Committee's propaganda 
work. The nursing centre at Ekamba 
remained closed during the year for want of 
funds. The child welfare centre at Ugwa has, 
however, continued to work satisfactorily. 

Buldana \—Five villages, namely, Kelvad 
Ghatbori, Dahigaon, Jalamb and Wadsingi, 
one in each taluq, have been selected for in¬ 
tensive village uplift work. Advantages of 
improved types of seed have been explained 
to the villagers. Sub-Assistant Health offi¬ 
cers visited these villages and explained the 
advantages of sanitation, hygiene, etc., making 
of approach roads, water-supply, Mrs. Sea¬ 
man nursing scheme, seed unions, and adult 
education were the common programmes of 
these centres. 

Yeotmal :—During the year, tube-latrines 
and Mrs. .Seaman scheme have been intro¬ 
duced in five and two villages respectively. 
Subsidised Ayurvedic Dispensaries were open¬ 
ed at Hiora and Mukutban. Fifty-one stu¬ 


dents from the Government High School 
volunteered themselves to do village uplift 
work. They read out and explained pamph¬ 
lets on village sanitation. They also taught 
151 illiterate persons to sign their names. A 
demonstration of some home industries was 
given in the Ladies Club, Yeotmal, by the 
village uplift organiser. 

General 

4 The above summary reveals that the 
uplift activities have been undertaken fairly 
extensively in many districts and that the 
results are slow but encouraging in the Rai¬ 
pur, Drug, Buldana and Nimar districts. 
The factors militating against the progress of 
the movement are said to be illiteracy, poverty 
and apathy of villagers. There is also a 
paucity of funds and workers without which 
no substantial progress can be made in the 
matter of rural uplift. Though a general 
appeal was made to various educational insti¬ 
tutions in the province for starting village 
uplift centres in their respective areas, the 
response so far received is not at all encourag¬ 
ing. Only a few of them, viz , Rural Recon¬ 
struction Society of the King Edward College, 
Hislop College Social Service League, 
Robertson College, Hitkarini College, Morris 
College, Urdu Normal School, Amraoti, 
Government High School at Khandwa, 
Bilaspur, Raipur, Baiaghat, Yeotmal and 
Narsinghpur have responded to the appeal 
and have started village uplift centres which 
are doing good work. 

5 During the period under report Mr. 
T. Y, Deo, the Village Uplift Organiser, 
toured through the districts of Bhandara, 
Betul, Nimar, Nagpur and Drug and conduct¬ 
ed village uplift classes. The District Coun¬ 
cil teachers who attended these classes have 
been helpful in educating villagers in sanita¬ 
tion and personal hygiene and in conducting 
night classes for adults. Mr. Deo met the 
members of the District and Tahsil Village 
Uplift Committees and discussed village 
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Uplift programmes. He also pointed out that 
in addition to extensive work the time has 
come for intensive work by opening permanent 
village uplift centres in every district and by 
carrying out a definite five years’ programme 
with the help of officers of the nation-building 
departments. These centres will in course of 
time be model centres. 

The Village Uplift Organiser continued 
his research work and has achieved consider¬ 
able success in the preparation and preserva¬ 
tion of lemon and orange squashes. Tliese 
preparations have been freely demonstrated 
in village uplift training classes.and in classes 
specially held for ladies. These products 


have become very popular and are being used 
on a large scale. 

6 The rules for the working of the 
Village Uplift Board and District and Tahsil 
Uplift Committees have been approved by 
Government and intensive work on .the lines 
indicated therein will be soon started. The 
first meeting of the newly reconstituted Village 
Uplift Board was held on the 30th November 
1940. 

7 Rupees twenty-four thousand four 
hundred and fifty-five were sanctioned by 
Government for the village uplift centres 
scheme of Wardha for the year 1939-40. The 
details of the expenditure are shown below:— 


Heads 

Budget 

Actual 

Less 

Excess borne by the 


sanctioned 

expenditure 

expenditure 

Maharashtra Charkha 
Sangh 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grants to Centres 

19,500—0—0 

10,130—C—0 

9,670—0—0 


Stipends to workers ... 

1,755—0—0 

2,256-6-0 


3 

1 

I 

Travelling allowance 

to workers. 

500-0-0 

448-1-3 

51-14 — i) 


Pay and travelling 
allowance of the 

organiser. .. 

• 2,400—0-0 

2,495—1—0 


95—1—0 

Total ... 

24,455—0—0 

15,329—8—3 

9,521-14-9 

596-7-0 

Spinning of khadi is the principal industry undertaken by each 

centre. Quantities of 


yarn and khadi spun and woven by these centres are given below:— 


yarn 

Khadi purchased by centres from Maharashtra 
Charkha Sangh in exchange of spun yarn ... 
Khadi 

yarn spun for self clothing 
Khadi prepaid for self clothing ... 
yam spun for workers 
Cotton thrashed out ... 

During the year 1938-39, 567 charkhas 
were in use. The number increased to about 
600 during the current year. 

Oil Ghanis J—Provision for one oil ghani 
to each centre has been made in the scheme 
with a view that the villagers may get fresh 

e 


1939-40 
5,020 seers, 

Rs, 1,226. 

15,471 sq. yds. 

486 seers. 

2,667 sq. yds. 

97 seers. 

3,85,0 seers. 

oil. The Maharashtra Charkha Sangh has 
introduced a new type of ghani which has 
been supplied to 17 centres. 

In the social programme, the work is 
usually confined to cleaning of wells, tanks, 


1938-39 
3,806 seers 

7,184 sq. yds. 
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river banks, Bazar sites, etc. At Khedi-Saoli- 
garh arrangements for trench latrines have 
been made while at Nimbha a piece of land 
away from the village has been earmarked for 
purposes of nature and a few pits more have 
been dug to store waste materials. Eleven 
centres conducted adult classes and the 
attendance varied from 3 to 40. A conference 
of all the workers and centre committees was 
called at Mul during February 1940, where 
Mr. S. K. Jaju, who is in general charge of 
the scheme, imparted instructions to the 
workers, explained the advantages of the 


scheme to them and solved their practical 
difficulties encountered in the working out 
of the scheme. 

8. The question of co-ordinating the 
activities of these centres and the centres of 
the district village uplift committees is under 
the consideration of the Village Uplift Board. 

9 In the end, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment desires to thank again all official and 
non-official workers who have, often at a 
considerable sacrifice of their time and energy, 
helped in the noble cause of village uplift 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION AT ALAMURU. 


R URAL reconstruction work at Alamuru 
began nearly a decade back to tackle 
the problems of village indebtedness, illiteracy 
and public health and sanitation. The 
Banking Enquiry committee conducted an 
enquiry into the condition of three villages in 
the area, and found that in these villages 
containing a population of nearly 7 thousand, 
the villagers were indebted to the extent of 
nearly 5 lakhs. This problem was found to 
be resolved into (l) Long term needs and (2) 
short-term i. e., annually recurring credit 
needs for agricultural operations. The Land 
Mortgage Bank at Alamuru, one of the 
earliest to be started in the province, has been 
steadily working to meet the farmer’s long 
term needs. In a period of 13 years it has 
enabled 1,000 members to redeem their 
indebtedness. It has disbursed loans to the 
extent of 13 lakhs of which 5 lakhs have 
already been repaid, and 8 lakhs outstanding. 

The villager’s short-term needs are 
usually served by the village Credit Society, 
but it was hit hard by the depression. It took 
a long time for it to get out of the slough, and 
when it at long last recovered, it did so with 
vastly attenuated resources, poor in spirit, 
disorganised, and incapable of sustained 


exertion. Capital, membership and out turn 
had all 'been seriously impaired, while ex¬ 
perience of the working of unlimited liability 
in one or two villages led to a great scare. 
The Alamuru Co-operative Rural Bank was 
therefore started on the principle of limited 
liability basis to serve the common or the 
daily credit needs of the members in an area 
consisting of 11 villages and has been working 
since 1938. It has disbursed for short periods 
and for productive purposes, loans to the 
extent of nearly 3 lakhs within this period of 
which over a lakh are outstanding. Loans arfc 
given on pledge of produce, of gold or stand¬ 
ing crop or on personal security to serve a 
variety of purposes including the cultivation 
of lanka lands. Advances in kind, that is 
rice, have been made to Harijan and other 
agricultural labourers during a period of 
distress when crops had failed and labour was 
not in demand. Khadder and manures are 
also sold to the members by the Society 
acting as Agent. With the Rural Bank has 
recently been amalgamated the Alamuru Co- 
operative Credit Society which was running 
on unlimited liability basis* 

The second problem of insanitation has 
been taken up by the village panchayats. 
% 
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There is hardly a single village which has not 
got a metalled road to it and in most villages 
tanks have either been freshly excavated or 
repaired and are maintained in good condition. 
The provincial government was in the early 
stages providing half-grants for these purposes, 
but although these have now been almost 
entirely discontinued, the Panchayats are out 
of their own resources able to keep up these 
works and supply the ordinary amenities of 
village life. The Alamuru village Panchayat 
for example, has spent since its inception, 
nearly Rs. 50,000/-for the upkeep of village 
works. 

The problem of illiteracy has been 
attacked from several quarters. On the one 
hand the Land Mortgage Bank and the 


village Panchayats maintain good libraries 
mainly consisting of books in the mother 
tongue, and these are largely used by the 
villagers. Magic lantern lectures and other 
public lectures by eminent men are frequently 
delivered. On the other hand a strong drive 
towards larger literacy is maintained through 
the village elementary schools which contain 
nearly 50% of the population of school going 
age in the villages. 

To co-ordinate these several subjects of 
rural uplift and make them subserve a single 
purpose, Sree J. A. Ramamoorty, B. A., of 
the Kodevaram Rural uplift Centre has now 
been placed in charge of these activities on 
behalf of the G. V. Sivarao Memorial Rural 
Reconstruction Trust. 


REPORT OF THE RURAL SERVICE EXHIBITION HELD AT 
CHIRAYIRAMBU VILLAGE 

FROM THE 21ST DECEMBER TO THE 25TH 1940 


Venue 

HE Village (Chirayirambu) where the 
Exhibition was held is situated in the 
centre of the Thottappuzhaseri Pakuthi, 
Tiruvella Taluk, Travancore State, and is 
accessible both by bus and by boat. The 
Exhibition ground was about four-and-a-lialf 
acres in area. 

Description of the Village 

There are 192 houses in the village with 
a population of 1204 of which 612 are males 
and 592 are females. Among adults only 
138 are illiterate. All the Children, even the 
children of the depressed classes of school- 
going age, attend school. A Primary School 
and a Free Reading Room are the two public 
institutions in the village. 

Auspices 

The Exhibition was held under the 
auspices of the local Karstaka Samgham 
(Tfduka Rpral Unit)> with the active co-opera¬ 


tion of the Agricultural Department, especially 
the Central Agricultural Division Maveli- 
kara. In the programme of work chalked 
out for the five-year plan in the village, this 
Exhibition is an important item for the second 
year (i. e. this year ). We were fortunate 
enough to secure the consent of Rajya Sena 
Pravina M. K. Nilakanta Ayar, B. A., B. L., 
Chief Secretary to Government of Travan¬ 
core, to open the Exhibition. 

Flag Hoisting Ceremony 
The Flag-hoisting ceremony was per¬ 
formed by Mr. T. Chandy, B. A., B. L., 
Division Peishkar of Quilon at 4-30 P. M. 
on Friday the 20th December 1940. After an 
impressive speech Mr. Chandy hoisted the 
State Flag of Travancore amidst cheers and 
the playing of Vancheesa Mangalam. About 
10,000 villagers had gathered round the flag¬ 
staff. His Grace Mathews Mar Athanasius, 
B. A.,.B, D., District Superintendent of 





RURAL DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 


Police and many others were present on the 
occasion. 

Procession and Opening 

As previously arranged, the Chief Secre¬ 
tary and party arrived at the North-Western 
out-skirts *of the village at 8-45 A. M. on 
Saturday the 21st December. Messrs. T. T. 
Kurivilla, the President of the Managing 
Board of the Local Rural Reconstruction 
Centre, T. Chandy, Division Peishkar, D. S. 
P., and many others were present there to 
receive the distinguished guests. Mr. Kuru- 
villa garlanded the Chief Secretary on 
arrival. The party then moved to a place 
nearer to the Exhibition grounds where the 
villagers had gathered ready for a procession. 
The Chief Secretary and party alighted from 
their cars and walked along with the crowd. 
A full size photograph of His Highness Sri 
Chittra Thirunal Bala Rama Varma Maha¬ 
raja, placed in a beautifully decorated palan¬ 
quin was borne by the volunteers in front. 
The procession reached the exhibition grounds 
by 9-30 A. M. After a few minutes rest in 
the School, the Cheif Secretary and party 
were led to the Conference Hall, and imme¬ 
diately the opening session began. At the 
close of this session, the Chief Secretary was 
taken by the President of the Reception 
Committee to the entrance gate of the Exhi¬ 
bition Stalls. Cutting the tape in two, Mr. 
Nilakanta Ayar, the President, declared the 
Exhibition and Conferences open. 

Chief Exhibitors 

The ten Rural Units of the Mavelikara 
Agricultural Division where the Agricultural 
Department has started Rural Reconstruction 
work with definite plan, occupied ten stalls 
and exhibited farm produce and articles of 
Cottage Industry. They vied with one an¬ 
other in putting up the best show possible 
and attracted huge crowds to them. Adjoin¬ 
ing to these were stalls occupied by private 
Rural Units. Imperial Chemicals and Tatas 
Exhibited their manures through their agents. 
Cottage Industries including screwpine mats, 
Rattan Works, reed-works, Baskets charkas 
and coir work occupied about a quarter of the 


Stalls. Women’s section exhibited needle 
work of all kinds, home-made Jam, Jelly, 
preserves, sweets, etc. Live-stock section 
included various breeds of poultry, stud-bulls, 
goats, cows, and buffaloes* Government 
departments such as Agriculture, Industry, 
Forest, Health, Textile and Ceramic contri¬ 
buted a good deal for attraction in the 
Stalls. Among these, the ceramic works was 
the most popular as is evidenced by the large 
sale pf their products. Among other im¬ 
portant exhibits may be mentioned the Adult 
Literacy Campaign Charts, Ayurvedic Tin¬ 
ctures, Philip’s Radio and Shertallay Coir 
Works. 

Admission to Stalls 

The Stalls were kept open for visitors 
from 6 A. M. to 6 P. M. every day. Admi¬ 
ssion to the Stalls was regulated by one 
Chukram (equivalent to 7 pies) tickets, and 
the total gate collection amounted to 
Rs. 310/-. School Children were admitted at 
half rates and depressed classes were admi- 
tted free into the Stalls. Taking into account 
the concessions and free admissions, not less 
than 12,000 people must have visited the 
stalls. 

Entertainments 

Folk Songs, Ottam Thullal, Thifuva- 
tliira, and similar village amusements were 
provided for in the enclosures for the enter¬ 
tainment of the visitors. 

Prizes. 

In response to the appeal sent out by 
the Exhibition Committee, donations ranging 
from one to ten rupees were received from 
various parts of India. Earmarked prizes 
were given by the Chief Secretary, Division 
Peishkar Mr. T Chandy, Dr. A. Joseph, Agri¬ 
cultural Director Mr. K. R. Narayana Aiyar, 
M. Sc., etc. Agricultural Division Officer 
Mr. Subramoniah Pillay, Marthandam Rural 
Work Secretary Mr. J. Dasiah, and Mr. K. 
M. Varughose. A Shield was presented to 
the Department of Agriculture by Mr. T. M. 
Kuruvilla, Tiruvella to be awarded to the 
best Rural Unit as judged by thei Director o 
I 
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Agriculture Certificates of Merit, Medals and 
Prises, in cash and in kind were awarded 
to the prize winners in the various sections. 
Altogether about Rs 150/- was distributed 
as prizes. More than one-third of this 
amount must have reached the members of 
the depressed classes. 

Financial Results 

It will be found from the statement attach¬ 
ed that our receipts amounted to Rs. 637-4*5, 
and the expenditure to Rs. 1310-2-9 leaving 
a deficit of Rs. 672-14-4* 


Conclusion 

The Committee records its thanks for 
all those who have contributed to making the 
Exhibition a complete success. Our thanks 
are also due to the press, Public Works 
Department, Police Department and the 
Public Health Department, for their timely 
help and co-operation. 

That this rural Exhibition has awakened 
the farmer and has given an impetus for 
Cottage Industries is admitted on all hands. 
It is necessary that this awakening should be 
kept up by intense “ follow-up-work”. 


Statement of Income and Expenditure 


INCOME 

EXPENDITURE 


Rs. As. Ps. 

| 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Donation from Public 

87-15- 9 

Medals, Certificates and 


Reception and Hall Tickets ... 

142- 5- 0 

Prizes 

148-10-6 

Gate Collection 

310- 0- 5 

Pandal, Stall Dec.. Collection 


Auction Sales 

32- 2- 2 

of Exhibits 

o 

A 

O 

Tf- 

Entertainments 

64-13- 1 

Printing, Postage and 


Grant From Karshaka 

Stationery 

65-15-0 

9 Samgham 

476- 6- 6 

Cooly and Transport 

31-14-8 

Grant From Government 

196- 7-10 

Advertisements 

64- 9-6 


Feeding Animals 

14- 7-0 



Water Supply 

15- 0-0 



Lighting 

56- 4-0 



Mess 

98- 3-0 



Band, Music etc. 

23- 0-2 



Petards 

. 5- 0-0 



Travelling 

113- 1-1 



Loud-Speaker 

60- 0-0 



Entertainments 

93- 7-1 



Seating Arrangements 

45- 0-0 



Rent of Compound 

22- 8-0 

Total ... 


Sundry 

53- 2-9 

t310-2-9 

Total 

1310-2-9 


w,.cron, we received intormation that a grant of Rs. 196-7-10 * 
sanctioned by the Government. The balance Rs. 476-6-6 has to be borne by the Local Samaj. 


T. P. Mathew 

President , Karshak Sangham, Chirayirantbu 
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HOMg AND VILLAGE DOCTOR By 

Satish Chandra Das Gupta, Khadi Pratisthan, 
15, College Square, Calcutta. Pp. 1415. 
Price Rs 5/- Cloth Bound. Rs. 6/- Leather 
Bound. 

Shri Satish Chandra Das Gupta of Khadi 
Pratisthan, Sodepur, (Bengal,, is one of the 
proud products of the Gandhian age and is an 
unaustentatious public worker. He is the 
life and soul of the Khadi Pratisthan - his 
ashram at Sodepur, where besides Khadi pro- 
duction, he is making researches, and carrying 
on valuable experiments, for reviving dead 
and dying village industries. The present 
publication “ Home and Village Doctor" is 
the result of one of his experiments in the 
treatment of human diseases through cheap 
indigenious medicines and is a timely contri¬ 
bution to rehabilitate our old Ayurvedic and 
Yunani treatments. Through the publication 
of the present volume he has rendered a valu¬ 
able help to the rural uplift movement by 
placing a dependable book on chief indigenous 
drugs, in the hands of village workers to 
provide medical help to tho villagers during 
malaria and other ailments which on an ave¬ 
rage take away from 1 to 2 working months 
of the villagers and lower their vitality for a 
much longer period. The object of the book 
stated by him in his introduction of the book 
is:— 

“ The book is intended for the village 
workers, who want to help the villagers as 
doctors and want to acquire the necessary 
qualification. It is also intended for the 
intelligent house holder who wants to prevent 
diseases in his family and in case of disease 
wants to be of as much use to the patient as 
possible by way of treating him.” 


It is a bulky volume of over 1400 pages 
with 18 useful chapters on the Human Body, 
Care of the Systems, Nutrition, Hygiene and 
Sanitation, Nursing, Home treatment of 
Symptoms, Pregnancy, Care of Mother and 
Child and various types of diseases and their 
treatment etc., and has 219 illustrations. 

Gandhiji, giving his opinion about the 
book says, “ It is a book produced with amaz¬ 
ing industry ”. One really marvels at the 
industry of Satish Babu, who in the midst of 
his multifarious other public duties finds time 
to become a student of an eminent doctor in 
gyneacology, whose lectures he regularly 
attends for 2 hours every day for full two 
months, in order to take notes and complete 
the chapter of the book on the subject. And 
this all to fulfil his promise to Gandhiji to give 
him a handy book on indigenous medicines 
and their system of treatment. Surely, it can 
only be a labour of love and the production is 
well worth it. 

It is a book worth keeping in every house¬ 
hold. (knowing English) in this country and 
no village worker with knowledge of English 
should be without a copy of it for it is just 
the sort of thing needed for him. 

Satish Babu has taken pains to explain 
the initial mistakes the majority of people 
make by wrong way of living which ultimately 
make them a victim of the wrath of nature to 
pay the penalty through physical suffering and 
deseases. He has, therefore, in his book put 
great emphasis on the prevention of the diseases 
rather than on their cure. Half of human 
sufferings can be avoided, if people acquire 
knowledge and practice of the right way of 
living. This book explains the causes and how 
they can be avoided. Therein lids its utility 
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to every layman, who cares to enjoy the 
blessings of a healthy life. 

The book is too bulky, and should be 
reduced and made more handy. The cost of 
the cheap edition should also be reduced by 
about half in order to find a larger circulation 
for it 

* * * 
r 

LITERACY IN INDIA:-' By R. V, Paru- 
lekar M. A., M. Ed, Secretary, Schools’ 
Committee, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 

Publishers:- Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
Bombay, 1939. Pp. 181. Price not given. 

At a time when question of spreading 
literacy in every corner of this country and 
awakening the Indian masses from the age 
long slumber of ignorance through universal 
education is engaging the attention of Indian 
Government and the people at large, the book 
‘Literacy in India’ ^ from a well-known 
authority on Education Mr. R. V. Parulekar 
is a useful and a timely contribution. In the 
course of 19 chapters of the book, Mr.Parulekar 
has made an impassioned plea for the rapid 
expansion of mass universal literacy and has 
suggested practical ways and methods, 
successfully tried in other countries and should 
also be adopted by educational authorities in 
this country to accellerate the pace of educa¬ 
tional progress. It is difficult to disagree 
with the conclusions arrived at by the author 
that the measure of literacy of a nation is the 
surest test of measuring its progress and 
advancement in modern times. But as he 
rightly says the alien character of the 
Government of the country is and has been 
the main stumbling block in the way of 
Indian progress in almost every sphere of life 
and the same attitude of neglect and in¬ 
difference of authorities towards our progress 
is still there, which would not listen to the 
wise and helpful counsels of educationists 
like Mr. Parulekar to launch a vigorous cam¬ 
paign of mass literacy incyder to raise the 


status of this country as an advanced nation 
in the comity of nations of the world. It is 
no wonder with such a stiffling and apathetic 
attitude of the Government towards Indian 
aspirations, the literacy in India within the 
last 50 years has only risen from 3'percent to 
8 per cent; a rise roughly put comes to only 
1 per cent per decade and should take about 
8 centuries more to attain universal literacy 
in India at this dead slow progress, while 
other independent countries have accomplish¬ 
ed the same in the course of few decades. 

The book deals with almost all problems 
connected with the liquidation of illiteracy 
and clears many prevailing mis-conceptions. 
Refreshing originality characterise the treat¬ 
ment of subjects of several chapters of the 
book and roots out many wrong notions 
formed about Lapse into illiteracy, wastage, 
stagnation and the slow policy of Alteration 
etc. The author’s constructive suggestion, 
about wide-spread literacy rather than confin¬ 
ing education to a limited number to main¬ 
tain a qualitative standard is well worth con¬ 
sideration. So also, is his plea to root out 
extravagance in our educational system by 
doing away with the notion of quality’ and 
take immediate steps to introduce ‘part-time’ 
and ‘shift system’ 'in primary schools inorder 
to atleast double the number of pupils per 
teacher. In the present poor financial posi¬ 
tion of the country, the educational authorities 
should seriously think over the suggestions so 
convincingly put by the author in the course 
of his book and do well to adopt them in the 
interest of rapid expansion of mass education. 

An educationist and even a lay man in¬ 
terested in the progress of his country will 
find in the book much food for thought and 
reflection as also for adoption. In the book 
the readers will find the throbbing of heart of 
a nationalist, who sincerely wishes the rapid 
advancement of his country and such a book 
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should find large circulation on its own 
merit. 

• • • 

cow 

THE WEALTH AND HEALTH OF THE 
COUNTRY^: — By K. Krishna Pillai - Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Travancore, Published at 
Shri Ram Vilas Press, Quilon, Price Re. 1 /-. 

The author Mr. K. Krishna Pillai - an 
experienced Official of Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment of Travancore Government, who is a 
life-long student of Cattle-Problem, has put- 
in his experiences to improve the cattle in 
general and the mother 1 Cow * in particular 
in the course of this book. Dr. Spencer Hatch 
of Martandam Rural Centre, has written the 
foreword of the book and has much appreciat¬ 
ed the author’s passionate fondness for mother 
cow. Mr. Pillai is well qnalified to write on a 
subject, in the study and research of which he 
has put in 22 years of his life and gained his 
experience by extensive study tours in all parts 
of India 

The book is divided in short 7 parts deal¬ 
ing with cattle breeding industry in this country 
and is ably written. A student of this industry 
as well as a lay man will find the book useful 
and informative. A practical scheme for orga¬ 
nising and working a Dairy on co-operative 
and also on cottage industry line is given in 
the book, which will greately be useful for 
the unemployed young men, seeking some 
independent career to earn their livelihood. 

The author has confined himself to sug¬ 
gest ways and means to improve the industry 
of cattle-breeding and milk supply and has 
not touched upon the causes, which have 
brought about the deterioration of cattle in the 
country. They are political and are inherent 
in the apathetic policy of the Government 
towards agriculturists and the country-side as 
a whole and no amount of information and 
knowledge will improve an industry in a 
country, were the Government is not actively 
interested in the economic betterment of the 


people and is not ready to help and encourage 
them at every step. 

Certainly the knowledge of average man 
about this industry is very poor; literature on 
this subject is meagre and young India should 
get interested in the study of Cattle problem 
which other than agriculture is the only next 
best industry. We agree with the quotation, 
used by Dr. Hatch; “ When you set out to 
improve the cattle of India, you have tackled 
not only the most important but the hardest 
task *. 

At the end of the book is given a list of 
important cattle-breeding and Dairying Centre 
in India, which will be found useful by an 
interested student for purposes of personal 
visit and study. 

« * # 

MARITIME LABOUR IN INDIA i— By 

Dinkar D. Desai, Member, Servants of India 
Society, Price Rs. 2-4-0. Published by 
Servants of India Society, Sandhurst Road, 
Girgaum, Bombay. 

Most people have no idea that India 
stands fourth in the world in supplying sea¬ 
men, and that there is practically no literature 
on such a subject. Since these sea-men have 
to work beyond our national frontiers and in 
the absence of National Government in this 
country they suffer many dis-advantages in 
the methods of recruitmet, conditions of life, 
work and wages, protection against the risks 
of sickness, unemployment and old age as 
compared with the sea-men of other countries. 
The author has done valuable service to the 
Indian Sea-men by bringing out this welcome 
monograph dealing with the various phases of 
their life inorder to attract the attention of the 
public and to impress on the Government 
and the shipping companies the difficulties of 
these people for sympathetic consideration. 
Chapter XIV contains a summary of the sug¬ 
gestions which should deserve the attention 
of the authorities. 

♦ * * 
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Gandhiji appeals for greater concentration on constructive work 
during National Week . 

It 1 I ‘HE 6th of April 1919 saw an exhibition of sudden and un- 
■J- expectedly high spirit of Swadeshi and mass manifestatiOhof com¬ 
munal unity and a determination on the part 
of the Congress Hindus to get rid of the 
canker of untouchability from Hinduism. 
The spirit of Swadeshi centred itself oh Khaldi 
as it was the # central village industry of 
a universal character. 


During the twenty years since 1919, the constructive programme 
has widened and other village industries have found expression through 
the A. I. V. I. A. Education has been linked with the villages through 
the Hindustan Talimi Sangh. There has been greater concentration on 
impressing women in national service and therefore, regarding them as 
valued co-workers on par with men. Widening and working of the 
constructive programme is the only way in which active non-violence 
can express itself. 

LESSON OF EXPERIENCE 

Civil disobedience comes, if it must, at the end of the cons¬ 
tructive programme, never in the beginning. We saw through expe¬ 
rience that we had to retrace our steps in 1919 as civil resistance had 
been restored to without preparation through constructive service. 
Disobedience of laws can never be civil unless resisters have learnt the 
art of voluntary obedience. This is impossible without tangible co¬ 
operative work, requiring exact discipline and voluntary and whole- 
’hearted obedience to rules and regulations. < 

OUR YARD STICK 

Civil resistance is merely lawful and obligatory only in some 
cases, whereas constructive work is obligatory on all who belong tO' the 
non-violent organisation and civil resistance can be effective only when 
it is backed by constructive effort on a mass scale. The success of 
civil resistance can be measured by the success of the constructive* effort. 
Therefore, I hope that all Congress workers will, during the national 
week from 6th to 13th April, devote their time to the constructive 
programme. 

Khadi and other village industries have awlays played a promi¬ 
nent part in the programme, for, all young and old men and women cart 
take part in it and the work can be measured in arithmetical terms. It 
is to be hoped that the response will be much great^| than ever before!" 




On the choupal at their leisure 
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'* Salvation of India lies in Cottages.*' 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


VILLAGE PANCHAYAT 


P ANCHAYAT is a powerful institu¬ 
tion in the villages. Most people 
have no idea, what immense power it 
wields. There are well meaning 
people who want the Government to 
invest the Panchayats with some legal 
authority. These friends should know 
that independent of any legal or 
statutory sanction, it wields a tremend¬ 
ous influence over the lives of the 
villagers. Its sphere of influence 
pervades entire social domain of the 
people and is far more effective than 
what a Government authority can 
ever hope to be. 

Almost every caste or community 
has a Panchayat of its own. There 
are Village Panchayats of all castes 
and communities including people 
professing different religious faiths. 
Then there are Talluka Panchayats, 
which are summoned for tackling 
important issues effecting a given 
administrative sphere. Similarly, there 
are caste or community Panchayats of 
the whole area. These are called to 


take a decision, when some new reform 
is sought to be introduced in the com¬ 
munity or when a group or an 
individual, who violates the accepted 
social or religious code of the com¬ 
munity has to be dealt with. 
Panchayats administer the affairs of 
the people and rule supreme in rural 
areas. 

From times immemorial, this 
Panchayat system is inextricably 
woven up with the entire social struc¬ 
ture of the Indian Society. Woe unto 
him or her, who dares to rebel or 
challenge its authority. The offenders 
are brought to book and dealt with 
mercilessly. City people, whose 
existence is more or less of migratory 
nature can never guage the extent of 
this. influence. With its powerful 
sceptre of ex-communication and 
social ostracism, the Panchayat com* 
pels submission and obedience from' 
village people, as probably nothing 
else can. • - \ 
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tn days gone by, this institution, 
had served a very useful purpose. It 
looked after the interests of the 
Village Society and preserved its social, 
economic, moral and religious integrity. 
It defended the weak and administered 
justice to him against the unjust 
strong. As social trustee- in a corpor¬ 
ate sense it ran to the succour of its 
weak elements, the widows, the in¬ 
valids, the poor and the orphans. It 
distributed prizes and priviledges 
among its component parts with an 
even-handed justice. Its functions 
were those of helping, building and 
preserving the structure of the village 
society. The learned and the wise 
old people of the village, who rendered 
this useful service through this institu¬ 
tion were for the same reason given 
special veneration and respect by other 
people. Naturally an individual found 
his safety in this social arrangement 
and gave his whole-hearted allegiance 
to the Panchayat. 

Political conditions obtaining in 
this country for the last one thousand 
years are mainly responsible for the 
disruption of the society and corrupt¬ 
ing its institutions. It served the 
interests of the rulers to bring about 
disintegration in the social and 
political institutions of the ruled. They 
usurped the functions of nation¬ 
building and social welfare of the 
subjugated people to themselves, leav¬ 
ing them to concern with such of 
those as were non-creative in their 


essence. In the interest of consolida¬ 
tion of their power, the ruling class in 
this country openly patronized and 
encouraged the mischievous and the 
selfish element of the society. Fipding 
themselves helpless to do good in 
creative and constructive ways the 
better element of the society in course 
of time became powerless. And, with 
a backing of the ruling power, the 
unpatriotic and mischievous element 
came into power in every sphere of 
life and has been dominating all our 
social and political institutions for 
centuries. No wonder, our Village 
Panchayats too could not escape this 
corroding influence. With the change 
of human agency this constructive 
national-building institution also has 
now become an instrument of 
destruction. 

It is no fault of the institution. 
The human agency at its origin is 
corrupt. The Panchayats are there 
in the villages alright. They do exist 
and function. As such they are the 
portents of evil rather than of good. 
Calling of a Panchayat in a Village 
is a signal for something ominous. 
The very name Panchayat has now 
become synonymous with social 
tyranny. Some poor-fellow is to be 
socially boycotted, ostracised, humi¬ 
liated or exploited to feed the com¬ 
munity lavishly is what the present 
day Panchayats stand for in the villa¬ 
ges. This is just the opposite for 
what they were originally meant. 



VILLAGE PANCHAYAT 


Bat that it is so. It has now become' 
a tool in the hands of the powerful 
few to humble down and exploit the 
many f who are made to remain 

trembling in awe. 

• 

It is rare, if these Panchayats 
ever entertain any proposal for the 
service or the advancement of the 
society. Destructive mentality, it 
appears, has become a second nature 
with our people. If a few people sit 
down together in a village they invari¬ 
ably discuss or plan out something 
which in effect does some harm to the 
one, who is not there. Those who 
have any personal experience of a 
meeting of a big Panchayat in a village 
know, what a spell it exercises on 
the minds of the people, especially the 
miscreants. From tens of miles 
around all evil doers and mischief 
mongers will rush up like birds of prey 
and will feel honoured to have lived 
for that day. On such occasions, 
they are the very embodiments of all 
sacrifice, all energy. The sense of 
their self-importance that they show 
and the enthusiasm that they display 
at these meetings debars all discre¬ 
tion. Many would willingly sacrifice 
their money and few even would risk 


their lives, if some destructive motive 
can be achieved thereby. 

Such are our present day Village 
Panchayats, They are extremely 
powerful for destructive ends but are 
utterly lifeless agencies for creative 
social service. 

It i3 well, the revival of this 
institution is sought. Purged of self, 
ishness and corruption, there can b3 no 
effective agency for village administra¬ 
tion in this country than these re¬ 
novated parliaments of Indian Village 
republics. But it will be wrong to 
minimise the heavy odds the village 
workers will have to surmount. 
It is a complete change of power from 
wrong and destructive agency in the 
hands of creative and constructive 
one, which is yet to be created in the 
villages. Certainly, the time spirit 
and the force of changing out-look of 
the nation towards village-life are 
great factors, which are making the 
task easy. Through personal example 
of devotion and high moral integrity 
the workers should above every thing 
else, consistently aim at improving 
human machinery in the villages. 
When this is accomplished, very little 
else remains to be done in Village 
uplift. 
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NEED OF TRAINED WORKERS 
FOR VILLAGE WORK 

P RESIDING over the first Rural 
Welfare Session of the Social 
Service League at Calcutta Dr. P. C. 
Ray made a forceful plea in favour of 
constructive programme for the re¬ 
generation of the country. While 
emphasising the urgent necessity of 
rural reconstruction work and the 
promotion of Cottage Industries in 
villages, he has specially stressed the 
necessity of earnest and trained field 
workers. In his own illuminating way 
Dr. Ray has thus put the case of the 
villages:— 

“Trained volunteers and co-ordination 
of effort are prerequisites in any scheme of 
rural reconstruction aiming at maximum 
results in minimum time and the League 
would be doing a real service if it can 
achieve in its objects. 

“You are probably aware, that the 
promotion of cottage industry, propagation 
of Khadi, and the removal of untouch- 
ability, are subjects dear to my heart. So 
great an importance is attached to these 
nation-building activities that even what 
has been called rightly the greatest politcal 
organization of the country-I mean of 
course the Indian National Congress-has, 
even in the midst of the present political 
chaos obtaining in the country, laid the 
greatest emphasis possible on these items. 
Our revered leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
places them at the vanguard of our national 
programme; and the urgent necessity of 
expeditious achievement of these objects is 


felt by all who have the interests of the 
country at their heart. Much has been said 
on the national importance of these 
activities and you are well aware of it. I 
do not propose thsrefore to dilate on them 
here-suffice it will be, if I say that while 
there might be an honest difference of 
opinion as regards the political result of 
these constructive activities, there has been 
a more or less consensus of opinion on the 
supreme value of these items in any worth- 
the-name scheme of rural reconstruction 
in the country. 

“Various schemes of planning-both 
individual and organizational, are on the 
field; but the sustained effort is lacking. 
Propaganda in the Press and on the plat¬ 
form is no doubt good in its own way; it 
helps to create an interest in the subject, 
but it is necessarily a precursor of the 
actual work. It never achieves anything 
by itself, but requires to be supplemented 
by an intelligent and sustained effort. Such 
an effort requires money and perhaps what 
is more important, earnest and trained field 
workers. To admit of better results it is 
also evident that the activities of various 
organizations and individuals well meaning 
and deserving of praise as they are-require 
to be co-ordinated in accordance with a 
comprehensive planning. The League has 
rightly concentrated in its present scheme 
of work to train volunteers in different units 
on the basis of provinces, communities, and 
religions, to collect data for social service 
studies, and to carry on actual work 
amongst the respective communities and to 
co-ordinate the activities of different 
organizations so that the works may be 
supplemented and not supplanted, 



Motes 


M I would appeal to you to ponder over 
this urgent problem of rural welfare and 
attempt to ameliorate the pitiable condition 
of your long-neglected brethren. They 
live, as they say in a ‘pathetic contentment* 
and try to make their contentment really 
enviable. Ameliorate their condition by 
providing cottage industries, so that they 
may be economically self-sufficient and by 
removing untouchability so that they may 
be socially harmonious. The serve them 
is to serve God, and to neglect them is 
sin.” 

Dr. Ray has rightly called the 
attention of the people for intelligent 
and sustained work in the villages. 
A reconstructional effort on such a 
colossal scale, as improving the condi¬ 
tion of a long neglected and famished 
people in 7 lacs of villages in this 
country, can only be undertaken on a 
self-sacrificing and voluntary basis. 
More than anything else, it is this 
spirit of voluntary service for the 
good of the society or country that 
has to be developed in the youth of 
this country. Words coming from 
such a great savant as Dr. Ray whose 
very life is an object lesson of sacri¬ 
fice, will, we have every hope, attract 
an increasingly large number of 
voluntary workers for village service. 

PRICE CONTROL POLICY AND 
THE PRIMARY PRODUCER 

THE Hon’ble V. Ramdas Pantulu, 
* while addressing the joint meeting 
of the Standing Committee of the All- 
India Co-operative Institutes’ Associa¬ 
tion and the Indian Provincial Co¬ 
operative Banks’ Association in Bom¬ 


bay, pleaded with the co-operators to 
watch the interest of the agriculturists 
with regard to the Government policy 
of price control and how it is affecting 
them. Says he:- 

"We, as co-operators, primarily interested 
in the welfare of the agricultural community, 
should impress on our Governments two 
aspects of the’ question in regard to price 
levels. One is that while the price control 
policy of the Government may well be 
directed towards preventing profiteering by 
middlemen, nothing should be done to 
check the rise of agricultural prices to the 
detriment of the primary producer; the 
other is the problem of the surplus stocks 
of agricultural staples whose accumulation 
exercises a depressing influence on prices. 
We are vitally interested in these questions 
and must watch carefully the price control 
policies of the Government so as to ensure 
that the agriculturist in general, and the 
members of the rural societies in particular, 
do not suffer by such policies. The rise in 
prices will result in real economic benefit 
to the cultivators.” 

The tendency of the market with 
regard to agricultural produce is suffi¬ 
ciently depressing, and the price- 
control policy of the Government has 
affected the agriculturist more than the 
middle-man. The closing of foreign 
markets and the consequent stopping 
of foreign export of agricultural com¬ 
modities have already resulted in large 
surplus stocks being accumulated, 
which naturally have depressed the 
price levels. Unle9B the Government 
is moved to safe-guard the interests of 
the primary producer the trend of the 
agricultural market shows that the 
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cultivator will, at do distant date, be 
faced with an economic crisis, the 
visible effects of which have already 
begun to appear in the low prices of 
certain commodities. Profiteering by 
middle-man should certainly be preven¬ 
ted and checked, but these policies 
should not ruin the position of the 
agriculturist by making the already 
unpaying agriculture still more un¬ 
economic. 

BAN BANASPATI GHEE 

t is reported in papers that growing 
discontent against ‘ Banaspati 
Ghee * is finding expression in orga¬ 
nised protests in many parts of the 
country. Adulteration in food-stuff is 
a growing menace and the introduc¬ 
tion of this Ghee caps the vile ten¬ 
dency of our present day business 
world. Offensive advertisements shown 
in Cinema houses parading the purity 
and the superiority of this spurious 
Ghee over the genuine milk product, 
has become a regular nuisance to the 
Cinema-goers. Ghee, was never 
advertised in this country and it is no 
wonder, if as a result of the many 
attractive ways of propaganda adopted 
by this profiteering business class, the 
4 Banaspati Ghee ’ may one day sound 
the death-knell of genuine Ghee-trade 
in India. It is high time, public opi- 
pion in this country should rise in 
protest and compel Government to put 
a stop to this growing menace by sui¬ 
table legislative action. If Govern¬ 
ment is really interested in the wel¬ 
fare of the agricultural class, they 


should give proof of their solicitude 
by banning this spurious Ghee by 
legal enactment and giving protection 
to the Ghee industry of the Indian 
Villagers, which next to agriculture 
is the main source of their subsistence. 

We are not concerned here with 
Chemical Composition or food proper¬ 
ties of this ghee, as against the pure 
produce. Our grounds are that it mili¬ 
tates against the very measures the 
Government seeks to adopt for the up¬ 
lift of the village population. The 
dumping of this cheap ghee in Indian 
markets is killing the sale and the pro¬ 
duction of genuine ghee in the villages 
and thereby killing one of the two 
main industries of the villagers 
Government should not be unmindful 
of the serious consequences of this 
indifference or neglect of theirs, 
for if this Banaspati ghee is allowed 
to replace genuine ghee in Indian 
market, it is bound to result in further 
deterioration and loss of cattle wealth 
in this country. It may be unconscious 
but none-the-less effective wayit 
is killing an industry which is 
bringing a return of 300 crores of 
rupees to the Indian villager and add¬ 
ing 10 to 12 rupees in his annual per 
capita income. There is no industry 
which can fully compensate the loss of 
the villager, if ghee production is 
allowed to be killed through this cheap 
competition. It means ruin of cattle 
and consequent ruin of agricultural 
industry also. 

Although, it appears, moral 
values have no place ip our present 
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day world; all the same, we submit, it 
should be the foremost duty of a 
Government to protect the morals of 
the people. Government is grievously 
failing .in one of their principal duties 
if they allow the morals of their 
people to be undermined. This cheap 
‘Banaspati ghee’ is too great a tempta¬ 
tion for poor people to be resisted, 
when by mixing and adulterating it 
with their home produce, they can 
easily double or treble their income. 
This adulteration process has already 
started on a large scale and it is reach¬ 
ing to alarming proportions. It is 
increasingiy becoming difficult to get 
pure, unadulterated ghee in our 
markets and this contagion is spreading 
to the remote corners of the villages. 
It is unhealthy to the consumer and 
immoral to the producer. No Govern¬ 
ment should fail to take notice of this 
blatant fact. 

The grounds referred to above 
are, we believe, sufficiently weighty to 
draw the attention of the Government 
to do their duty by the people. Some 
of the Indian States have already set 
good example of the solicitude of their 
people by banning Banaspati Ghee, 
from their boarders, through heavy 
protective tariff. The protective 
measure is already overdue and we 
have every hope, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment will lose no time to protect the 
Ghee industry and thereby the villager 
by banning this Ghee through prohi¬ 
bitive tariff. We, whole-heartedly, join 
the protest campaign launched by 


patriotic citizens, all over the country 
against the obnoxious intrusion of 
this misnamed Ghee. 

FIVE YEARS' WORK 
KONDEVARAM RURAL UPLIFT 
CENTRE, EAST GODAVARI 
DISTRICT, MADRAS. 

E have received the report of 6 
years’ work done at this Konde- 
vararn Centre from 1935 to 1940. As 
the report says, this Village Centre is 
the out-come of the benefaction of Shri 
Goteti Jogiraju Pantulu, a retired 
Assistant Director of Agriculture who 
is probably known to the readers of 
“THE RURAL INDIA” as an occa¬ 
sional contributor. After his retire¬ 
ment Shri Pantulu has donated a sum 
of 11s* 10000/- to serve as a funded 
capital to carry on the rural uplift 
activities of this centre, which is com¬ 
prised of about 20 villages with Kon- 
devaram as its headquarter. Shree 
V. Ramdas Pantulu Garu and Shree 
N. Satyanarayan Garu, are among the 
trustees of the Siva Rao Memorial 
Trust, which is conducting this centre. 

The object of the centre as stated 
in the report is:— 

“To progressively reduce the depen¬ 
dence of villages upon towns, (1) for the 
marketing of their raw produce, (2) for 
supply of domestic requirements, (3) for 
supply of credit, (4) for medical aid, (5) for 
settlement of disputes, (6) for the education 
of children and make the villagers self- 
reliant and strong. The methods adopted 
are non-political and non-party as well as 
non-sectarian in social and non-denomina- 
tional in religious matters. M 
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The object Bet forth in the fore¬ 
going paragraph is being partly reali¬ 
zed and a steady effort is going on to 
tackle the many sided problems of the 
villages. The direction in which the 
activities of the Centre are directed 
are education both primary and adult, 
spread of Hindi - ( the national lan¬ 
guage ) improvement in agriculture 
and horticulture, Bee-keeping, palmyra 
Jaggery, hand-pounding of rice, village 
sanitation and health, Diet reform, 
Medical Aid, Co-operation, and the 
promotion of Village industries of spin- 
ing and hand-loom weaving, dyeing, 
Ericulture, Lac-culture, Pottery, in¬ 
cluding arbitration and settlement of 
disputes and social work such as stop¬ 
ing animal sacrifice, removal of un- 
touchability and rendering relief to 
the villages during flood or fire. The 
list of activities is sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive and a fair amount of success 
has been attained in almost all these 
spheres. 


The most noteworthy feature of 
the report is that the benefactor of this 
centre Shree Jogiraju Pantulu has 
after his retirement settled in this 
village centre to do practical service of 
the villages. As an experienced agri¬ 
cultural expert, he is eminently fitted 
to disseminate among the people the 
knowledge of improved methods of 
agriculture and to show them a 
pratical way as to how it can be 
made more paying. This country 
needs many more people like Jogiraju, 
who should come forward not only to 
help the cause of Village Uplift with 
money but to benefit these neglected 
people with their life’s knowledge 
and experience. They have served 
Government or the interests of their 
families in the best period of their life, 
let the villages be served by them 
when they reach the ‘ Van-prastha ’ 
period. 


“In view of the fact that individual civil disobedience has already commenced and 
that a large number of congressmen have already been imprisoned all over India, it becomes 
the special duty of every Indian to concentrate with redoubled zeal on the constructive 
programme, without the fulfilment of which no civil disobedience, mass or individual, can 
help us to win and retain Swaraj. Concretely expressed, constructive programme means 
universalisation of hand-spinning and Khadi and popularisation of village industries and 
village products. 

—The Additional paragraph in the Independence pledge. 
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WHITHER OURSfeLVfeS f • 

By E. R. Mahajani, Akola, ( Berar) 


T HERE is a tendency now-a-days, among 
the educated Indians of the Urban India 
to show an utter disregard towards what is 
old in us and blindly imitate what is con¬ 
sidered to be ‘modern’ irrespective of the 
consequences arising therefrom. Instead of 
trying to preserve and maintain the ancient 
heritage and culture, so naturally expected of 
them, they have got into the habit of disregard¬ 
ing it 

A young man appointed to a high post 
in the Government service just after passing 
his degree examination, loses no time in adopt¬ 
ing the western style of living on a handy 
excuse of mixing freely with the European 
officers in order to get promotions in the 
service. He makes his wife dance attendance 
on them and rears his children in a way 
foreign to our country. He tries to show the 
splendour of his wealth by spending money 
in purchasing articles made abroad. He 
laughs at the poor lot of his countrymen, at 
whose mercy he enjoys. He takes delight in 
sending X’Mas, and New year cards to his 
superior officers, friends and rich relatives 
instead of sugar-coated sesamum on the 
Makar Sankranti day or the greetings for 
the Diwali. In short, he acts in a way which 
even in the eyes of a foreigner is perverse and 
rediculous. It is, however, worthwhile to 
know whether the Westerners whom the 
yong gentleman of the white collar class in 
India, professes to imitate act in a like 
fashion? 

The Englishman for example, is by Very 
flkttffe a conservative, and he adopts the 
modern ways of living only after making ad- 
justments with the old-ones. Further every 
Englishman, whether he be a Churchill, a 


country above everything else, and always 
follows the maxim, 1 Right or wrong my 
country first. * 

A few illustrations, which prove the 
above statements would not be out Of place, 
• The parliamentary sessions are held in the 
same building which has defied wind and 
weather for the last eight centuries. The 
Guy Fox day is still observed at the time 
of the opening of the summer session of the 
Parliament. The police guards of the King's 
palace wear the same kind of dress as was, 
worn by their forefathers hundreds of years 
ago. The Shakespearean plays are being 
staged every year for generations to-gether, 
and the actors put on the same type of cos 
tume as in the times of Shakespeare. At the 
time of the Cricket festivals, an exhibition 
match is played when the players play with 
two stumps and put on the same type of attire 
as is shown in the painting of the cricket 
match supposed to have been played for the 
first time in the history of the English 
Cricket. 

The residential quarters of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and others in the lake district have 
been purchased by the State, and annual 
functions are held, in honour of the departed 
‘ Great ’ with a view to remind the public 
that it were from such places that England 
breathed the air of culture. The Tower of 
London is still made to possess the same old 
appearance, although no public executions" 
are held there. 

Every Englishman is proud of the 
School or the University where he has studied;' 
and in their turn the school are the Umy# 
sity • Reciprocate the : same - ieSling. 
The memories 
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students of the past are kept fresh either by 
the erection of monuments in their honour or 
by naming Walks or parks after them. The 
Milton Walk at Cambri Ige, for example is 
familiar to every Cantab. The ‘ Varsity Col¬ 
leges maintain Chapels even in the Godless 
world of the present day. Further the ‘ Var¬ 
sities do not confer degrees on women,* and 
no Don from either Oxford -or Cambridge 
does care to take notice of the presence of the 
lady students in the Class room, and in the 
absence of the Boy students leaves the room 
without delivering his scheduled lecture. 

10, Downing Street is the official resi¬ 
dence of the Premier of England for the last 
three centuries. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
acts as High Priest at the coronation cere- 
mony of the English Kings for the generations 
past. 

The Museums and libraries ages old are 
preserved and maintained at public cost. 
In them can be fonnd manuscript copies of 
the books written by celebrated authors and 
bearing their own signatures. Original 
statues and paintings in the artgalaries have 
been a special feature of the British Museum. 
No one is, however, sure whether such rare 
collections would be spared in the indiscrimi¬ 
nate bombings by the Nazi airmen. 

Every effort is being made to preserve 
the beauty of the English countryside, and 
every Englishman is proud of his rural 
home . The old type of cottage industries are 
still carried on in many village homes, and 
their products which are rather beyond the 
means of an ordinary Englishman are pur¬ 
chased by the rich Lords who prize and prefer 
those products because it is in them that 
the real nature of the English character is 
reflected, and not in the factory made goods. 
Riding and fox-hunting, the popular sports 
with the Tories of the 18th century are still 
carried on by the select few of the society. 

* Oxford has.changed this age»’on.> tradition; 
Ojgly e couple qi years ago. ; 


Such are some of the ways by which 
England tries to preserve and maintain the 
old traditions of English art and culture. The 
other countries of the West do likewise as 
will be shown by a few illustrations indica¬ 
tive of the same. • 

Years ago, at the invitation of a friend, 

I visited the State Porcelain Works at Meissen 
in Saxony. To my Surprise I saw there huge 
figures made from porcelain, being painted by 
hand, a process that required years, and at 
times, a work taken in hand by a painter is 
completed either by his son or even by 
grandson. Asked as to why such a lenghty 
procedure was followed which involved the 
State in heavy expenditure and loss of time, 
especially when cheaper and quicker processes 
could be followed my friend told me that this 
was being done for the preservation of the 
spirit of the ancient art which may otherwise 
vanish in the present day mechanised world. 

The maintainance of the State Theatres 
for displaying the classical plays of the famous 
writers and the operas of the famous compo¬ 
sers is done at the public cost for the preser¬ 
vation of the national stage art. Old paint¬ 
ings of Raffael, Van Dyke and others of type 
are exhibited in the National galaries and 
special attention is paid towards their up¬ 
keep. Musical tunes composed by the famous 
national bards like Beethoven, Batch, 
Mozart and others are played even to-day 
despite the fact that they left the mortal world 
long long ago. 

The Germans are very fond of preserving 
such things as have historical values. 
Goethe for example, took, great pride in pos¬ 
sessing the skull of Raffael, the painter of 
Madonna. A very curious illustration is that 
of Grimm Brothers. They took up a very pain¬ 
ful and labourious task of collecting and writ-, 
ing down the fairy tfdes current in the various 
parts of Germany for centuries past, but 
were not printed in any of the books publish¬ 
ed. It is said that these two brothers under¬ 
took thislabourites, task $or~t}ie preservation! 
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'•if the ancient lieritage which might git lost 
with the passage of time. 

Even in the self governing countries in 
the Orient, great care is taken to maintain 
old traditions. 

T*he dolls found in the hands of a small 
girl id the Japanese families are many a 
times century old. The long standing custom 
of inviting honoured guests for the tea cere¬ 
mony is still observed in the Japanese family. 
The fact that Japan closed her doors to all 
the foreigners in order to prevent the influx 
of modern civilization in the land of Shinto 
is too well known to the student of history. 
The doors were, however, opened hy her own 
choice, and after that she attained the status 
of one of the first class powers in the modern 
world while retaining her age long customs, 
at the same time. In Tibet as well as in 
China traditions die hard. 

It is only the country of Unde Sam 
which proves an exception to the rule. The 
reason is clear. According to him the history 
of the world begins from 1776, and in the 
intervening period he has created no tradi¬ 
tions. He lives in the land of plenty, and 
is required to undertake a task of transform¬ 
ing a haterogeneous selection of mankind into 
a homogeneous nation. His angle of vision 
and out-look on life is naturally different from 
those of his cousins John Bull and Michael 
on the opposite side of the Pond. Further he 
is a master of his own house and knows too 
well to manage his own affairs. 

We aie concerned here with India, 
where her best sons ignore the old cultural 
traditions, blindly imitate the westerners and 
thus bring ruin to their own countrymen. 

The process started with the publication 
of the Minutes on Education by Lord Macau¬ 
lay. The main idea in his thesis was to 
make Indians, slaves of the western civiliza¬ 
tion and thus make them look at their own 
people through the tinted classes of British 


Imperialism- ’ The result of the scheme to th 5 e 
Surprise of all, was miraculous in the early 
4 60s, and perhaps far beyond the expecta¬ 
tions of the originator. Lord Macaulay, how¬ 
ever, was not fortunate to enjoy the fruits of 
the tree planted at his own hands. He passed 
away in the meanwhile. 

The homes of the educated men of the 
time, who may either have been Government 
servants or otherwise, were turned into 
mpseums of foreign made articles. The 
indigenous handmade cloth was replaced by 
the fine varities of cloth from Manchester 
resulting in the change of dress from the ‘ 
oriental to that of the western type. Such 
types of persons were considered fit to carry 
on the administration of the country, as they 
could be appointed on a lower salary than 
the officers brought from 1 Home \ And 
further they possessed both the Indian colour 
and the English mind, which proved to be an 
additional advantage for administrative pur¬ 
poses. 

The early 4 60s, were eventful years in 
the history of India in many other ways also- 
In those days the Govt, of India introduced 
the cultivation of money crops e. g. Cotton 
and Jute in preference to the food crops, for 
supplying raw materials for the Mills in 
Manchester, Paisley and Dundee. The cloth 
produced had to be marketed and India was 
trusted as the best market for the same, and 
efforts of various type were made to push the 
English goods into the Indian market. It 
was mainly during this period that the age 
long barter system was replaced by the 
coinage currency. 

Even in the domain of Economics, the 
the problems of the country were scrutinized 
from the British standpoint, with the result 
that the interests of India were sacrificed on 
the alter of British Imperialism. Some of the 
noted Indian Professors of the time advocated 
such views on the economic and industrial 
problems of the country as were definitely 
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*4va,ntageeus *© England, which r^ir.^d 
cheap r*w materials for running her Indus¬ 
tries. 

Hats off to the vigorous and untiring 
efforts of the distinguished personalities of the 
time, like the late Dadabhai Naoroji, Ranade, 
Romesh Chandra Dutt, Lokamanya Tilak, 
Gokhale and others that the veil was removed 
and the real nature of affairs was brought to 
light. These men advocated that the por- 
.blems of India were different from those of 
the self-governing countries, and in their time 
the words such as Indian Economics, the 
Drain theory etc. which are so familiar to the 
present day student of Economics, got a 
currency. 

Such was the plight of India in the early 
‘60s of the last century, when the Indian 
agriculturist was deprived of his spare time 
occupation, which brought him an additional 
income along with the income derived from 
selling the agricultural produce. The main 
causes of the same as described above were, 
due the inflow of the cheap machine made 
goods and Exchange Policy of the Govt. 

I of India. Ignorant and helpless he ploughed 
the lonely furrow, and took shelter at 
the door of the money lender. Since then his 
economic condition is no better. It may be 
said to be going from bad to worse. 

, The educated Indians of the time, who 
amassed some fouttune either by following 
the parasitic professions (non-existing till the 
advent of the British Raj) or by serving in any 
of the departments of the State, had become 
admirers of the Western culture. Delibera¬ 
tely or otherwise, a deaf ear was turned towards 
’ the woes of the poor villager, and the result 
has been the decay of the age-long civilization 
of the country, for want of proper guidance, 
from above, 


The Indian Nation*! .Coijg^ss> after 
handing over the reins of leadership to 
Gandhiji, has been earnestly trying to tackle 
the problem of the rejuvenation of the Indian 
villages, neglected so far. 

Mahatma .Gandhi has been responsible 
for the re-introduction of hand-spinning in 
many village homes. This would result in 
the utilization of the spare-time of some of the 
villagers and at the same time, it would bring 
them an additional income. Gandhiji has also 
been trying to develop the dead and dying 
handicrafts in the Indian villages, and like 
the Grimm Brothers mentioned above,'he has 
been collecting information about the same 
from various quarters in India regarding the 
modes of their working. In the regeneration 
of the village handicrafts, Gandhiji mirrors 
the revival of old Indian art and culture. 

80% of the Indian population lives in 
7,00,000 villages scattered over the whole 
surface of the country, and in the regeneration 
of this vast mass of humanity lies the regene¬ 
ration of Bharatvarsha. 

India had a glorious past and the ancient 
Indian civilization is what is known as the 
“ Herd type” civilization. It has withstood 
the wars and raids for the last so many 
centuries, irrespective of the changes in the 
dynasties of the ruling kings. The process 
of decomposition has started after the advent 
of the British rule in India. It would be ip 
the fitness of things to arrest this reaction at 
the right moment, before it has not been too 
late, by imparting proper sort of training and 
by impressing upon the villagers the necessity 
of reviving our cultural traditions. Otherwise, 
it would not be possible to retain *what we 
may acquire ;after a grim struggle with 
British imperialism under the leadership of the 
Apostle of Indian, heritage and culture. 




THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN RURAL INDIA 

By: R. V. Parulekar 


R ECENTLY ip the'Annual Reports .of the 
Educational progress of the several 
Indian Provinces, there is given a table which 
supplies statistics about education in Rural 
Areas. This step is most welcome iii as much 
as both Government and the public are there* 
by able to gauge the progress of education in 
Rural'Areas, as distinguished from that of the 
Urban Areas and also from that of the country 
as a whole. 


The Quinquennial Review of Education 
in (British) India for the year 1927-32 was 
the first such Report to give such statistics for 
Rural areas and the subsequent issue (1932- 
37) continues the practice. The issue for 1922.- 
27 does not give such statistics. In the follow¬ 
ing table are given some relevant statistics relat¬ 
ing to ‘primary schools’ from both the Reviews. 
For*comparison, the figures for 1927 are also 
given; but they are not separated into Urban 
and Rural, as the Report for 1927 does not 
so separate them. 


British India 

(in thousands) 





1937 

1932 

1927 




Urban | 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

»iriTnr-j-mn« 

MMmm 

1 . 

Pv'pulation (estimated) 


33200 

256500 

289700 

29900 

244200 

274100 

260600 

2. 

Child en of school-going 
age (6-11) at 14% of the 


4600 

35000 

40500 

4200 

84200 

3S4C0 

36400 


Population. 

... 








3. 

No. of Primary Schools 
(recognised). 

... 

17 

180 

197 

17 

184 

201 

186 

4. 

No. of pupils in primary 

Schools. 

1800 

8700 

10 >00 

1600 

7900 

9500 

8300 

5. 

Total expenditure on 
Primary Schools 

Rs. 

22600 

61200 

83800 

20400 

609C0 

81300 

695,0 

6, 

Expenditure on Primary 
Schools from Provincial 

Rs. 

8600 

31400 

40400 

8100 

31600 

39700 

34700 


Revenues 










A scrutiny of the figures in this table 
reveals some interesting facts. The figures 
relate to all the Provinces in British India 
only. The Indian States are not touched by 
the figures. 

(1) In the urban areas, out of every 100 
children of school-going age (6-11), there were 
39 in primary schools in 1937-and ?8 in 1932. 
While in rural areas, the corresponding figures 
Were 24 and 21 respectively. During the ten 
years 1927-37* the total corresponding figures 
for all areas rose from 23>to 26, giving a rise 
pf 1.3 per pent per year. 


(2) The number of schools in the rural 
areas fell from 1,84,000 in 1932 to 1,80,000 
in 1937. 

(3) The expenditure on primary schools 
in rural areas rose from Rs. t >09 lakhs: to 
Rs. 612 lakhs during five years (1932-37), the 
rise being of Rs. 3 lakhs during five years for 
the whole of British India. During the same 
period, the rise in the expenditure in urban 
areas was Rs. 22 lakhs. 

(4) Regarding, the share of the total 
expenditure from the Provincial revenues, Jt 


t * 9 
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is noticed that during the five years 1932*37, 
it fell by Rs. 2 lakhs, from 316 lakhs to 
Rs. 314 lakhs in rural areas; while in urban 
areas it rose by Rs. 5 lakhs, from Rs. 81 lakhs 
to Rs. 86 lakhs. 

This statistical scrutiny shows that dur- 
ing the five years 1932-37, the country-side 
population which forms about 90% of the 
total population in British India, has suffered 
a good deal from several points of view. There 
is a fall of about 4,000 in the number of 
schools. The increase in expenditure on 
primary schools is negligible, being oniv three 
lakhs of rupees in five years for the whole of 
British Indian Rural primary schools. But 
the worst feature of the situation is that the 
share of expenditure from the Provincial 
Revenues has actually fallen during the five 
years bv Rs. 2 lakhs. If financial stringency 
be the cause, how is it that the contribution 
from the Provincial Revenues to the urban 
primary schools should increase by five lakhs 
of rupees? 

There is no dearth of sympathy for the 
rural population from every quarter. The 
Provincial Governments are loud in their 
determination to do their best for the village- 
folks. The talking section from the public 
is no less so for the cause. But with all this, 
the progress of education in rural areas is 
almost nil. Not that the town folk are very 
progressive in this respect, ‘ but compared to 
the village folks, they are economically more 
capable of looking after themselves; and, above 
all, are far more louder in their clamour for 
more help from Government. That they have 
succeeded in this is clearly shown by the fact 
that during 1932-37, they got out of the 
Provincial Revenues Rs. five lakhs more out 
of which Rs. two lakhs seem to have been 
taken away, from the village-folks. Perhaps 
a similar scrutiny of the figures for the 
tquinquennium 1937*1942 will reveal a some¬ 
what better situation for the village folks. 
For, it is well-known that after the advent of 


the Congress Governments, several measures 
were taken up to help the - countryside in 
educational progress. But as far as the com* 
parison of the figures of 1932-37 is concerned, 
the tale is one which throws credit on none. 
Let us hope things have improved since then. 

The crux of the problem is that hitherto 
very little thought has been given to the Rural 
Areas. India is a land of villages and unless 
the general system of primary education is 
adjusted to the needs of the villages, there is 
little hope of any progress in future. The 
Educational Administrators of India must not 
forget that India is a land of villages with a 
teeming population which is increasing by 
leaps and bounds; that India is one of the 
poorest countries in the world and as such its 
educational needs must be set up in conformity 
to its economic capacities; that if India is to 
be profited by the experience of other countries 
in the matter of educational advancement of 
its people, the countries to be looked at are 
not highly advanced countries like England, 
but those countries whose economical and 
social structure is nearer to that of India; that 
with all our talk and desire, money is not to 
pour in for educational expansion in great 
measure for years to come; and that if any 
progress is to be achieved, it will have to be 
secured, for a long time to come within the 
resources available at present. If these factors 
are not taken into account, we shall remain 
practically where we are and if nothing sub¬ 
stantial is achieved in the near future, we 
shall have to thank ourselves. 

If w r e look into the history of the progress 
of mass education in all countries which have 
by now far advanced in mass education, such 
as England or Japan, or which are now 
making rapid progress in that field such as 
China, Egypt, Phillipine Islands or the Dutch 
East Indies, the first thing we note is the 
rapid increase in the number of pupils in 
primary schools. The number of such pupils 
swelled enormously in a short time as Soon ks 
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the nation 4 decided to make a determined 
attack on mass illiteracy. In England, between 
1871 and 1881 the rise was from 18 lakhs to 
40 lakhs,- 222 per cent. Japan took up the 
question of mass education in about 1872 and 
within the first six years, the numbers rose 
from 12 lakhs to 24 lakhs. In China, from 
1912 to 1922, the number rose from 28 lakhs 
to 66 and from 1922 to 1931 from 66 lakhs to 
117. In Egypt, in 1928, the number was 
3 lakhs, and in 1938 it rose to 10 lakhs, 
recording a rise of more than 300 per cent. 
In the Philippine Islands in 1901, the number 
was li lakhs and in 1911 it rose to more than 
6 lakhs. In the Dutch East Indies, the 
number was about 3 lakhs in 1909, it rose to 
about 6 lakhs in three years (1912) and during 
1912 to 1935 to 18 lakhs. 

While such is the case with the countries 
mentioned above, the rise in pupils in primary 
schools in British India has been very slow. 
For instauce, the years 1927 to 1937 may be 
said to be the years when the ideal of univer¬ 
sal education came to the fore-front and efforts 
were made to introduce compulsion in educa¬ 
tion. But in spite of this, the number of 
pupils in primary schools rose from 83 lakhs 
to 105 lakhs, a rise of 27% only. These coun¬ 
tries seem to have a faith in rapid expansion 
of miss education; while in India, opinion 
seems to veer in the direction that until India 
can produce a fool-proof system, no special 
effort should be made to bring about rapid 
expansion. 

Not only the example of other countries 
but their educational history shows that rapid 
expansion must precede all other educational 
reforms. India has never realised the greatest 
truth in mass education, that slow prog¬ 
ress is no progress at all. “Education can be 
so gradual as to allow the educated few to be 
absorbed afresh by the inertia and habits of 
the.uninstructed mass. Education produces its 
best effect not when it trickles slowly but 
ithan it.is rapjdLy universalised.” . 


Granting that rapid expansion of Mass 
education is imperative if India is to attain a 
good measure of it, what are the steps to be 
taken ? More pupils mean more money and 
more money is not easily available. In 1927, 
the total expenditure on primary schools in 
British India was about 7 crores of rupees and 
after 10 years in 1937, it rose to 8 crores and 
38 lakhs, recording a rise of about 4 lakhs a 
year. When millions of children are yet to be 
brought to school, surely this very small 
increase will not help us in the least. If *we 
are solely to rely upon additional money for 
a programme of rapid expansion, the impossi¬ 
bility of any progress need not be told. In 
Rural India, at present (1937) one out of 
every four children of school-going age is in 
school and for this we spend about six crores 
of rupees ; even to show a rise of 100 per cent 
between 1937 and 1947, we shall require 
about 12 crores of rupees. When it is seen 
that between 1932 and 1937, there*was a rise 
in expenditure to the extent of 3 lakhs only, 
is it ever possibie to imagine a situation when 
we can reasonably expect by any means what¬ 
ever to secure six crores of rupees between 
1937 and 1947 ? What then is to be done? 
Here also we shall have to look into the 
internal administration of primary schools 
of those countries which have succeeded in 
bringing in so many children to school in such 
short periods. Money is, no doubt, required; 
but in spite of the shortage of additional funds, 
something could be done to bring us nearer 
the goal. 

The foremost question which deserves 
consideration in any scheme of rapid expansion 
of mass education is the proportion of teachers 
to pupils. In British India, there are, at 
present, about 27 pupils on roll per teacher 
in the primary schools. It will be admitted 
that more than 80% of the expenditure in 
primary schools ?is on account of the salaries 
of their teaching staff. Hence for a givtoi 

* 
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iflifiibef' of pupils, the less the number of 
teachers required, the less the expenditure. 

If we cpuld revise our system of primary 
education so as to have, say, 40 pupils instead 
tJ per teacher, it will be possible for us to 
teach nearly 50 per cent more children with 
the same staff and practically without any 
substantial rise in expenditure. If the number 
could be raised to 50 pupils* per teacher the 
rise in numbers could be nearly 100 percent 
with very little additional cost. , 

These calculations will appear to some 
as positively unworkable, if not foolish. If 
this were so, it is simply due to the want of 
proper information as to what other nations 
had done in the past or are doing at present. 
No thought seems to have been given to this 
most vital factor which influences the expan¬ 
sion of mass education ; and a proper appre¬ 
ciation of this factor alone is sure to pave the 
way for rapid expansion of mass education. 
No other measure will help us at the present 
time of finacial stringency. 

In this connection, attention may be 
specifically drawn to an observation made in 
the ‘ The Reorganisation of Education in 
China (1932)' which is a Report prepared by 
four distinguished Educational experts from 
four European countries - Germany, France, 
Poland and England. The report is publish¬ 
ed by the league of Nation’s Institute of Intel¬ 
lectual Cooperation which was approached by 
the Chinese Government to advise them in 
the reorganisation of the Chinese Educational 
System. The report says (pp. 81 and 83 ):— 

“ Not less extravagant is the number of 
teachers in relation to the number of pupils. 
This is a matter of importance, as the salaries 
of teachers constitute the major part of the 
total expenditure on primary education. In 
China, far fewer pupils fall to the share of 
one primary school teacher than is usual in 
Countries where general education is more 
advanced. In China, as a whole there are 
£&£ pupils to one teacher, vfhereas in many 
tlWgtrifts pfa high; standard QiMwxtiohthtto 


are two to three times as many. This shotild 
mean that in the same conditions and at the 
same expense between two and three times as 
many pupils as are actually under instruction 
could be dealt with by the existing staffs of 

teachers.and in the present vefy difficult 

conditions not less than 50 to 60 pupils pe^ 
teacher should be taken as a basis.” 

From this, it will be clear that even in 
highly educated countries, the number of 
pupils per teacher in the primary schools is 
50 or above. In the Philippine Islands, the 
number of pupils per teacher was 80 in 1906, 
50 in 1924 and 45 in 1935. In the Dutch 
East Indies, the figure stood at 50 in 1935. 
Can India afford to neglect this most impor¬ 
tant factor in the expansion of mass education, 
if she wants to go ahead rapidly ? This is the 
only way by which she can achieve substan- 
tial advance as other Nations have done in the 
past or are doing at present. 

The Indian public, the Indian teachers 
and the Indian administrators of education 
will take some time to realise and to incorpo¬ 
rate into the system of primary education this 
practice of giving a far larger number of 
pupils to a teacher to teach. Small classes have 
been our ideal for several decades. It is hard 
to train ourself to such a sudden departure 
from the long established usage. 

But hard though it is, it has got to be 
done. 

An indirect method ot securing the nece¬ 
ssary increase in the average number of pupils 
per teacher is the system of Part-time instru¬ 
ction. This may take 1 various forms. The 
Shift System or the Double Shift System, as 
it is sometimes called, is one form of part-time 
Instruction. Some classes may meet in the 
first half of the day only and some in the 
second half. Some on three days of the week 
and others on the remaining days. In tillages 
where the number of pupils attending school 
is small, the school may be held for 2 or % 
days tn that village the teacher going to seme 
other village ito j&eiia^ wmk 




#tLt we give thestudents a lead? 


BylUlph ^llitoi^Kelthahii^ 

1 Approached a High School V Headmaster * ~ V malVand jaggery m the place of mill 

seeking his cooperation in guiding stu- u ‘ • products that had less food value. 

dents into an attitude of service I suggested ■ s ?!? e . u °* US nt T 

* experimenting with the rice bran. It 

may be used, after being roasted, as 
coffee powder. Some of our friends 
mis-took it for cocoa; Or it may be 


that the students might attend some Service 
Camps "being held near Bangalore from time 
to time. He looked at my khadi with suspi¬ 
cion and said that he must be careful not to 
lead the students into politics. I said that 
was just what was happening now. Students 
received no constructive leadership in citizen* 
ship training in their schools, Their ideals 
and energy had no natural outlet. Therefore 
the political movements and other disturbances 
of the country had an un-natUral and often an 
un-healthy influence upon the students. The 
headmaster saw my point ancl did cooperate. 

Over one hundred students gathered from 
various parts of South InJia some ten days 
ago at the Kengen Gurukula. For three days 
they faced the problem of the villager and 
labourer. They listened to men and women of 
experience. More than that, they discussed 
the problem themselves especially with the 
purpose of doing something about it. 

The “findings” of the conference are not 
especially significant except that they do record 
the concern of youth. They may be found else¬ 
where in this publication. However, the fact 
that at the end of the , conference nearly half 
of those present audibly signified their inten¬ 
tion to do some practical service during the 
coming year was a challenge to every adult 
present. 

What were these decisions? They follow¬ 
ed naturally out of the discussions of the days 
together: 

1. Half a dozen said that hereafter they 
would wear nothing else but khadi 
as a practical means of helping the 
poor. 

2. Ohh student said he would teach at 
le&gt 10 to read and write during the 
coming long vacation. This came 
out of a suggestion that if all literates 

* r ■ would teach ten to, read and write 
, India could be a literate nation at 
/'once.' 


used as cungee. 

4, Other students promised to give part 
of their holiday time to work in the 
villages. Some will join groups 
sponsored by the various University 
Settlements of Mysore. 

What is the significance of all this to the 
Social Worker? Here is a great group of 
potential workers of immeasurable ambition 
and energy. Students are eager to do some¬ 
thing. But they want leadership. Every 
social worker and every social work centre 
ought to be giving that leadership and with it 
a minimum of training that students may do 
their bit in the service of the country. It 
must be said in this regard that not too much 
should be expected of the students. The 
most important result of their sevice will not 
be the things perhaps accomplished but the 
attitude of mind they develop towards the 
needy of their country. 

What can Social workers do to help 
students: 

1. Week end camps can be organised 
at social work centres for students 
during the school year. 

2 . Students can cooperate with Night 
Schools and with evening sports in 
slum and nearby village. 

3. Students can come to social work 
centres during their long vacations 
or go out under leadership into 
a group of villages to carry on spe- 
cial service, such as: temperance 
propaganda, literacy work, entertain* 
ment by means of drama and song 
and story, the sharing of general in* 
formation that may be useful in the 
village. 


Students are alert. They are eager 
to serve. They often pull at the leash with 
3. Many students declared that they unpleasant results. Are we read y to give them 
planned to* return to their hostels to constructive leadership in the servk* of villasp* 
iatfodtic*:haa&ponnded■ &c#,., ragi and alum? - - * 
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PLANNING IN RURAL IN® , 

(CojtUitiutd ftom jfctnuG fy issue) 

By Govind K. Chitois, b. a., 

Co operative Auditor, R. R. Centre, Kosamba, Baroda. 


S OME of the defects of our rural life, such 
as excessive pressure of population on 
land resulting in acute sub-division and frag¬ 
mentation of holdings and consequently the 
low yields of crops, were shown in the last 
article. 

Planning in Rural India necessarily im¬ 
plies the tackling of the problems of the land, 
the people who live on it, the f things they 


produce from it and the adoption of a plan 
for raising their per capita income. 

What is the per capita income in' India? 
The per capita income is the average obtained 
by dividing the national income by the total 
population. The per capita income has been 
estimated by various eminent Economists 
from time ;to time and it would be interest¬ 
ing to note their findings as under 


Name of the Economist. 

year. 

Average per capita 
income in Rupees. 

Dadabhoi Nawrosjee. 

1867-70 

20-0-0. 

David Barber & Earl Cromer. 

1882 

27-0-0. 

Digby. 

1898-99 

17-8-5 

Lord Curzon. 

1900 

30-0-0. Digby refutes this and says 
it to be Rs 17-4-0. 

Profs. Wadia & Joshi. 

1913-14 

44-5-6. 

Profs. Shah & Khambata. 

1921-22 

74-0-0. 

Prof. Findlay Shirras. 

1922 

116-0-0-0 


These Economists differ in their methods were compiled before 1934, give a rough idea 
of arriving at the per capita income, but they of the per capita income of six of the most 
all agree to the phenomenal poverty of our progressive countries of the world as corn- 
population. The following figures, which pared to India. 


Name of the Country. 

Income from Agri¬ 
culture in Rupees. 

Income from In¬ 
dustries in Rupees. 

Total income in 
Rupees. 

U. S. A. 

219 

830 

1049 

Canada. 

307 

544 

851 

United Kingdom. 

68 

463 

531 

Germany. 

111 

289 

400 

Stteden. 

129 

384 

513 

Japan. 

67 

167 

234 

India. 

59 

12 

71 


These figures establish the fact that our normally poor when compared to. those of 
national income is extremely low as com* countries which are not agricultural. Our 
pared to those of advanced countries. Even per capita income from agriculture is Rs. 59 
the. average per . capita income from, agri- per head of population or- Rs» 60 per acre 
culture, which is our main industry, is ab- of cropped land. The Centrai.Banking Inquiry 
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Committee were of opinion that the per capita 
income of the agriculturists was not more 
than Rs. 42 per year, ip the year 1928. Since 
then, owing to agricultural depression, it has 
gone down considerably than what was 
estimated in 1928. The figures point out to 
the alarming poverty of our masses, and it 
would not be an exaggeration if some 
Economist says that the diet of our rural 
population is not in any way better than that 
of a prisoner in gaol. 

How shall our national income be raised 
is one of the biggest problems that is engaging 
the minds of our Leaders. Can industrials 
tion be the panacea? Sir M. Vesveswaraya 
asserts it to be so. He emphasises that our 
problem is essentially industrial. It would not 
be out of place to quote one of his statements. 
“Some publicists and even high officials in 
this country discourage industrial progress 
and give expression to the misleading idea 
that India is essentially an agricultural country 
and that her future is entirely dependent on 
agriculture. Why India’s future should depend 
entirely on ariculture, while all the evidence 
available points to the fact that, the wealth 
and prosperity of modern progressive coun¬ 
tries have been built up on industry and trade 
is not made clear”. As “industrial life connotes 
production, wealth, power, and modernity” 
some Economists advocate industrial revolu¬ 
tion as that of England. 

Planning in India must necessarily mean 
maximum social advantage of all classes of 
people who contribute to the national pro¬ 
duction. If that is to be the end, industries 
and agriculture must develop side by side. It 
is agreed that industrialisation of our country 
has to be rapid, but a Plan cannot afford to 
neglect agriculture, on which 67% of the 
population at present depend for its livelihood. 
Even if our industries develop as fast as some 
of us desire, still one thing is quite dear that, 
taking into consideration the rate at which 
our population is increasing and the present 
state of things, India is bound,to remain for 
some time to come, a land of villages, a land 
of peasants, dependent, as now, on land for 
their livelihood. Land and the people who 
live on it deserve ouc primary consideration. 

What does planning of Agriculture 
imply? An increased production and con¬ 
sequently tiie betterment of the economic con¬ 


dition of the agriculturists. Agriculture is a 
scierxe and an industry and must be practised 
as such. But unfortunately, this is not the 
case in our country, where it is - practised as a 
matter of course, because it is handed down 
to the farmer from his ancestors. This 
industry, as all other industries, require capital 
for increased out put. But here it is carried 
on with the minimum of capital. It would be 
worth while to take cognizance of some of the 
serious disabilities of the farmers and the grave 
defects of their agricultural operations. 

• The first is the alarming extent of illite¬ 
racy noticed in our rural areas. According 
to the Census of 1931, the percentage of 
literate population was estimated at 8‘0. The 
proportion based on population, aged 10 years 
and over, comes to 11*0 per cent. If our 
literacy is compared to the literacy of advanced 
countries, we are nowhere in the comparison. 

Name of the Percentage of 

Country. Literacy. 

Great Britain. ... 92*5 per cent. 

France. ... 94’1 ” ” 

Germany. ... 99’7 ” ” 

U. S. A. ... 95 7 ” " 

Japan. ... 96’0 ” ” 

Canada. ... 94’9 ” ” 

Australia. ... 98’3 ” ” 

Br. India. ... ll’O ” ” 

As a matter of fact, the majority of 
literate population belong to towns and 
cities, and if we take into account the literacy 
of rural areas, the figure will be far below 
the average figure for India as a whole. 

One grave defect of our rural education 
is that, it is wholly divorced from rural life. 
The present carriculum of the few rural 
schools that we have, does not include more 
education than the teaching of the 3 R’s, i. e. 
Reading, Writing and, Rithmetic. Literacy 
does not consist in reading, writing and 
making a few sums, but in making use of 
them and primarily of ‘Thinking.* It is esti¬ 
mated that 25% of the boys and 13% of the 
girls attending primary village schools reach 
Standard 4th, where literacy may be expected, 
while a majority relapse into illiteracy. 

The second grave disability of the farmer 
i$Ms excessive, indebtedness .The total figure 
of agricultural * indebtedness is ehormbudy 
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high. ’■ Thu fotlbwing estimations would throw 
some light as to its enormity. 


Estimator 

Year 

Debt in crores 
of Rupees. 

Maclagan. 

1911 

300 

Darling. 1922 

The Central Banking 

600 

Inquiry Committee. 

1930 

900 

Since then. 

owing 

to agricultural 


depression and the consequent serious fall in 
prices of agricultural products, the debt has 
risen, it is believed, from 1200 to 1600 crqres 
of rupees. It is unnecessary to examine the 
accuracy of this last figure as it is so huge. 
But one thing is quite clear that, it is a grave 
proposition which needs urgent solution, 

Neither in India nor in any other country 
can a farmer avoid incurring debt. Agricul¬ 
ture is an iudustry and requires capital for its 
operations, but one defect, which has been 
found out is, that, most of the agricultural 
debt was borrowed for unproductive purposes. 
The salient causes of this vast agricultural 
debt may be enumerated as:—(I) the small¬ 
ness and fragmentation of holdings, ( 2 ) the 
loss of livestock owing to famines and epide¬ 
mics, (3) the insecurity of crops owing to 
vagaries of monsoon and climate, and (4) 
social extravagance. To this list, one more 
may be safely added and that is the extremely 
low earnings of the peasantry. 

The abnormal agricultural debt has 
adversely affected agricultural production and 
has given a listless outlook tor the masses, 
Who believe that debt is natural, and that 
they must live and die in debt. The other 
serious consequences are that, much of the 
land has passed from the hands of an agricult¬ 
ural class into the hands of a non-agricultura! 
class. It is estimated that 50 to 60% of the 
lauds, in any village, are in the hands of 
Sowkars. The poor cultivator toils for the 
whole of the year .and produces crops by the 
swdat of his brow simply for the Sowkar who 
takes possession of them. 

It is gratifying to note that Government 
by legislation and by starting Land Mortgage 
(tanks and Debt Conciliation Boards, is try¬ 
ing to relieve the pressure of this abnormal 
whfeh 1$ the main hindrance tp progress. 


The third great disability of the fanner 
is his sheer physical unhealthiness. Malaria, 
cholera, hook-worm, guinea-worm and a num. 
ber of other diseases enfeeble and slay him 
by millions from which his peasant brothers 
in America and Europe are practically free, 
‘Vigour and enterprise are not to be SKpected 
of a population, every member of which is sick 
for a month or two out of twelve months.* 
His expectation of life is 27 years. Just 
compare the expectation of life of other 


advanced countries. 


Name of the 

Country . 

Years. 

England. 

ST6 

U. S. A. 

56’4 

Germany. 

49*04 

France. 

50*5 

Japan. 

44*5 

India 

26*7 


Sir John Megaw made an inquiry into 
tne health conditions from Doctors living in 
571 typical agricultural Villages with a total 
population of 7,45, 517. Here are some of 
the results of bis inquiry ;— 

1 Average no. of acres culti¬ 

vated by each family. 8'4 

2 Average no. of members 

per family. 5’4 

3 Percentage of “well 

nourished.” 39 

4 Percentage of ‘poorly 

nourished.” 41 

5 Percentage of ‘very 

badly nourished.’ 20 

6 Average daily consumption of 
milk per each adult in Ounces. 3*5 

7 Average percentage of 

people taking alcohol. 12*3 

8 Infant mortality per 

1000 births. 232 

9 Maternal mortality per 

1000 births. 24*5 

Above are mentioned some of tbe dis¬ 
abilities of the farmer which are stark facts 
that face any Plan for tbe social, physical and 
economic development of our rural popula¬ 
tion. Their .immediate removal is an urgent 
necessity. But HQW? is a BIG question. 

Tot* continued. 
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to look after another batch of children. The 
main object of such part-time instruction 
should be to entrust each teacher with 50 to 
60 pupils on roll. 

.. .. The advantages of such an arrangement 
will be many. The average Indian teacher at 
present beaches 25 to 30 pupils on roll. If 
he teaches 50 to 60 pupils by two batches of 
25 to 30 each, he will not find himself facing 
a class of 50 to 60 at one time a practice to 
which he is not accustomed at present. The 
present number of teachers will be able to 
look after nearly double the number of pupils 
without much extra cost. But the most impor¬ 
tant advantage of this system if adopted on a 
large scale in villages, will be this. Children 
will not be required to stay in schools for 6 
hours a day. They will be free to help their 
parents in the domestic work for half the day. 
In fact, the inability of the poor Indian 
peasant to spare his child for schooling for the 
full day and for 4 to 5 years, is the main 
hindrance in the spread of education among 
the Indian village folks. The average peasant 
is very poor and it must have the help of his 
children to do small domestic duties at least 
for some part of the day. The children also 
Will not be altogether weaned from their 
parents’ vocation and will not turn out in¬ 
different to it after they leave school. In fact, 
a rural population is much more profited by 
such kind of part-time education from every 
point of view. In Egypt, they have adopted 
this part-time system ( half day schools) on a 
wholesale basis in almost all the primary 
schools and in all standards during recent 
years. The reasons assigned are:— 

(1) Economical - because the cost of 
educating all children would be three million 
pounds annually instead of six and, 

(2) Social,-so as to give the children 
the chance of working with their parents in 
the farms or the shops during half of the day. 

It should be remembered that nearly one- 
third of the population in India lives in villages 
which have a population of less than 500 
souls each. Such small units of population 
cannpt, ipr a tong time, be served by schools 
or classes unless some such measure like the 
part-time system is introduced on a large scale 
for the ben^t of such small.units of, popula¬ 
tion, 


The part-time system was availed of by 
many countries in the past, such as Germany 
and Japan. *, In the early years of their educa¬ 
tional advancement, when numbers were large 
and funds short, they made use of this system 
on a large scale. Recently, countries like 
Russia, China, Egypt, Turkey, the Dutch 
East Indies, Indo-China and Ceylon are 
making use of the system on a large scale for 
the achievement of their object—rapid expan¬ 
sion of mass education. These countries are 
mainly agricultural and have much in common 
witl\ India so far as their rural life is concerned. 
The system appears to have become well-nigh 
universal and it would almost look imperti¬ 
nent for a poor country like India to ignore 
its utility for a rapid expansion of mass Educa¬ 
tion. 

Another important experiment that is 
being carried on in some parts of the world, 
particularly in China, is the short term school. 
Grown-up children of 12 or so are assembled 
in schools or classes which meet for a couple 
of hours a day and for couple of years only, 
By this short-cut method, thousands of 
schools are bringing the light of education 
amongst the rural population of China. The 
children being sufficiently grown-up are able 
to learn quickly in the shorter time what 
small children can learn in a longer time. 
Time and money are thus saved on a nation¬ 
wide-scale, full account being taken of the 
poverty of the masses and that of the state 
also to finance big educational schemes. 

Rural India requires an educational 
system which can be taken advantage of by 
the Rural folks without suffering economic 
difficulties of an unsurmountable nature. 
Poverty of the masses must be respected in 
planning any schemes of rural uplift. Mere 
idealism will not do. Again, the inability of 
the state to finance big schemes of education 
must not be lost sight of. It is, therefore, 
necessary to devise new methods of expanding 
education among the rural population where 
proper account will be taken of the economic 
and social conditions of the masses and the 
ability of the state to help them. In the above 
paragraphs, ways and means are suggested 
which, if properly appreciated, will go some 
way in solving the problem -of education in 
RuraLlndi* 
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the foetry of rural life 

By Margaret £. Cousins 


W HEN an urgent invitation came to me 
from the Editor of “The Rural India” 
to send an article for the next issue, my first 
impulse was to write and say I had not one 
ready, and I hadn’t an idea in my head as the 
subject of possible one. But' I was wakened 
the very next morning by the cheerful lovely 
song of a bird in a tree near my bedrqom. 
That is one of the advantages of a rural life! 
There had been four days of thick depressing 
fogs in this nest of ours up in the eucalyptus 
trees of the Nilgiris hills. So the serenade 
of the bird told me that the sun had taken 
charge again and reminded me of one 
of my husband’s best poems, “ Birds before 
Dawn ”, in which he has shown a bird 
to be a prophet of the victory of light over 
dark, as a poet is the herald of the victory 
of Freedom over Tyranny. So I thought 
I could do no better than at once send this 
Sonnet to be published in answer to the 
Editor’s request, and I hope he will place it as 
the Opening Contribution. 

But having looked it up in his beautifully 
published volume of “Collected Poems” 
which has just been issued to the public, ( “Ka- 
lakshetra" Press, Adyar, Madras, 480 pages, 
Rs. 3/8.) I found that Birds have been one of 
his favourite themes—once he called them”Pre¬ 


posterous optimists ”, bird-lovers will recognise 
why — h 3 has ten lyrics at least about Birds, 
also many about flowers, which &re also 
amongst the joys of living in the country and 
not in a city. We should interest people in 
Rural India by showing our enthusiasm for 
the many advantages of Rural life. Perhaps 
the stress we lay on the need for “ Uplift ” of 
village or country life turns people away from 
it rather than attracts them to a most 
attractive thing, all the happiness of Nature. 
I hope some of the readers of this 
little article will buy Dr. Cousins* 
book which has poems in it about Cattle 
and a Field Mouse, and “ How the Mountains 
came to be”, and about the beauties of 
Kashmir, the inspirations of the Himalayas, 
the wonder of the Taj Mahal, about subjects 
of the plains such as a Banyan Tree, White 
Eagles, and deep problems of India. Then it 
has poems about Love, as a kind of refrain to 
every other kind of poem written about other 
parts of the world, especially Ireland (tire 
poet’s native land), about countries of Europe, 
Japan, and America. 

The whole book breathes love of Nature 
and that Love should be the magnet that 
should draw Servers and creative souls and 
artists to Rural India where poetry must be 
the highest expression of the Joy of Living. 


IN PRAISE OF COUNTRY LIFE 


Oh! at last farewell, 

City and smoke and crowd. 

Here with the spacious sky and cloud 
Heart and soul may swell. 

Here are lake, lake and river, 

Mountain and forest and fell. 

Oh! the jewelled rush 

Of hfe into music mad 

Glad as my heart with summer is glad - - 

Frojn furrow and sedge and bush; 

Robin and wren, wren and robin, 

* Blackbird and linnet and thrush. 


Oh! the word and the smile 
Where labour and life are one, 

Cleansed by the wind and warmed 

by the sun, 

Simple and free from guile; 

Harrow and plough, plough and harrow. 
Scythe and timber pile. 

Oh! that this day might cease 
Not while the days endure; 

Here might we, far from the 

world’s loud lure, 
Win, for the soul’s increase, 

■ Laughter and life, life and laughter, 

. WorShip and* work and peace. - 





BARTER IN ACTION 

By J. C. Kumarappa 


M ON£Y exchange has made great contri¬ 
butions towards consolidating the 
human family and facilitating trade tran¬ 
sactions between the nations of the earth. It 
undoubtedly has its place in our economic 
life. Unfortunately, even Arnrit taken in 
disproportionate quantities becomes poison. 
Money exchange is far from being Arnrit and 
we have used it almost to the exclusion of 
barter. Each has its definite sphere of 
usefulness within which they function with 
unrivalled efficacy. 

Money functions best in dealings between 
distant markets and those taking place at 
different periods of time. It has also the 
capacity to obliterate the human value in 
wealth. If Australia had to supply wheat to 
Great Britain it may be convenient to isolate 
the transaction by computing the exchange 
in term of money prices; and in dealings, 
such as building contracts, extended over a 
period of time, money evaluation has much 
in its favour. Money exchange has the tend¬ 
ency to extend the market while barter lo¬ 
calises and restricts the market. Where the 
standard of living of a people is near the sub¬ 
sistence level their purchasing power is spent 
mostly on food and other necessities. At such 
a stage, if money is largely used, then it 
would divert that purchasing power to some 
extent into luxuries, which often come from 
distant countries, and thus lower the true 
wealth computed in terms of human values. 
When money is taken by Government from 
a petty farmer, to whom it may mean so 
many days* food, and is paid to a high salaried 
official, to whom the same amount may mean 
the price of a cigar, money exchange is the 
means of obliterating human value in wealth, 
and causing an avoidable loss in national 


wealth. This is especially noticeable in 
GovernmentaUransactions, which under such 
circumstances become the means of im¬ 
poverishing the people. A barter system would 
have helped to make it impossible for Govern¬ 
ment to perpetrate the injustice of using 
India's reserves to the tune of crores in the 
London money-market while our Industries 
were starving for funds, 

On the other hand, the use of barter in 
collecting taxes from the poor and disbursing 
it in kind lessens the chances of a national 
waste and to a large extent acts as a check on 
Government waste. Such a system of tax 
collection and disbursement, of course, in¬ 
volves a great deal of administrative and or¬ 
ganisational difficulties but none that are in¬ 
surmountable. To avoid inconveniences mo¬ 
dern centralised Governments have thrown 
overboard admirable financial systems like the 
ones advocated by the Islamic and Jewish 
Codes of payment of taxes in kind by way of 
tithes-/, e. one tenth of whatever is produced. 

Though these systems are rare today, we 
see them still functioning with great efficacy 
in some Islamic States as in the Pathan 
States of Swat, Dir and Chitral on the Fron¬ 
tier. The State employs contractors to 
collect the state share of the actual produce- 
not estimated values in terms of money prices 
as in British India. The State share is gene¬ 
rally one-tenth of all produce. In the case 
of sheep etc. the due is one animal for every 
completed 40 in the flock with the option of 
payment of an equivalent in Ghee or other 
animal-produce. For cattle the owner has to 
give 1 seer of Ghee per annum for keeping 
the herd and grazing fees are paid by contract 
to the landlords. 
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The contractors receive the produce, store 
them in state granaries and distribute them 
as directed by the State; and the surplus they 
realise in cash and pay over to the treasury 
according to the terms specified in their 
Contract with the State. Naturally these 
Contractors are the media through whom 
practically the whole of the external trade 
is carried on. They can arid do control a 
great proportion of the internal trade. This 
readily places at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment an effective instrument to control trade 
prices at definite and convenient points 
of focus. 

The military staff, except of the rank of 
gazetted officers, are paid in kind once every 
six months, somewhat on the following 
annual rates. 

Soldiers 7 Mds. of Maize 
4 Mds. of Wheat 
7 Mds. of rice 

and R$.40/«- in cash for clothes etc. 

Subhedars 25 Mds. of grains and 
Rs. 60 in cash. 

Commandant 40 Mds. of grains and 
Rs. 80 in cash. 

Naib Satar 60 Mds. of grains and 
Rs. 100 in cash. 

(A maund is of 40 seers of 108 tolas 

each.) 


The higher officers and the civil statf 
draw their pay in cash from the treasury. 

‘ The surplus after paying the Services- 
Administration,Police, Justice and the Military 
is spent on capital expenditure such as public 
buildings etc. and the balance of a lakh or so 
is placed in reserve annually against deficits 
in revenue during famines and other distresses. 

This system will enable us to get over 
many a handicap from which the farmer in 
British India suffers. Under the present 
system of collecting taxes in money the 
farmer is forced to sell his crops, sometimes 
even before harvesting, to find the wherewithal 
to satisfy the Revenue Department. Apart 
from the evils already dealt with in the earlier 
paragraphs, the effect on the market of 
such forced premature sales is to depress 
prices and burden the farmers with further 
losses. 

If the periodical payments in kind to 
Government servants were so scheduled as to 
synchronise with the harvesting of Wheat, 
Rice, Jwar, Bajri Maize, Cotton etc. the 
difficulties of storage would be minimised and 
such payments, though they may affect the 
import of manufactured goods adversely, 
which will be unpalatable to foreign interests, 
will ensure an adequate distribution of food 
grains within the country and save the middle* 
man’s charges to some extent .—Gram Udyog 
Patrika. 



* A FEW FACTS ABOUT AGRICULTURAL LAND IN THE DECcAN 
OF BOMBAY PROVINCE 

By ftf. M. B. Gtotge, b. Ag„ Ph. D. t f. s. s. (Lond.) 

And 

* Mr. L. H. Mirajkar, B A g 


T HE Deccan of Bombay Province compris¬ 
ing of seven districts-Poona, Satara, 
Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Nasik, East 
Khandesh and West Khandesh has a total 
area of 38,399 sqr. miles and a population of 
71,93,113 i. e. 187 per sqr. mile as shown in 
the subjoined table No. 1. The tract may 
be roughly divided into three strips running 
parallel to the Western Ghats according to 
their climatic conditions which are known as 
Maval, Transition and Main or Desh. Maval 
is a narrow strip along the Western Ghats 
passing through the Western portions of 
Nasik, Poona and Ahmednagar Districts ; it 
receives over 35 inches rain. Rice is the main 


crop of the strip. Transition is a narrow ; 
strip to the east of Maval and to the west of 
the plain or Desh embracing the same dis¬ 
tricts mentioned under Maval. The rainfall 
varies from 25 to 35 inches. The soils are 
suitable practically for all crops. The irriga¬ 
tion facilities are fairly good. Plain or Desh 
is the easternmost * portion of the tract having 
deep black soils. The rainfall is generally 
below 25 inches. It is liable to famine ex¬ 
cepting Khandesh and a portion of Sholapur 
and Ahmednagar which derive the benefit of 
both the south-west and north-east monsoons; 
the important crops grown are jowar, bajri, 
groundnut, wheat and cotton. 


Table No. 1 


District 

Area in 
sqr. miles 

Population 

Density per 
sqr. mile 

% acreage 
irrigated to 
total cultivated 

Poona 

5332 

1169798 

219 

6.0 

Satara 

5063 

1179712 

233 

5.1 

Sholapur 

4569 

877520 

192 

5.1 

Ahmednagar 

6611 

988206 

149 

5.4 

West Khandesh 

6401 

771794 

120 

1.6 

East Khandesh 

4551 

1206035 

255 

1.4 

Nasik 

5882 

1000048 

170 

3.1 

Total 

38399 

7193113 

187 

(Average) 

4.2 

(Average) 


Under 9uch a variety of physical condi¬ 
tions it is but natural that the size of the 
unit of cultivation or what is generally known 
as cultivating holdings should vary. The 
croppings vary with climate and also with 
the type of agriculture—intensive or extensive 
the latter of which, of course, depend on faci¬ 


lities. One of the essential requirements for 
intensive agriculture is the availability of 
water supply but such a facility is extremely 
limited being only about 4.2% of the total cul* 
tivated area of the Deccan. The variation 
in the percentage acreage under different 
crop 3 in each district is shown in table 
No, 2 below, 


# Paper submitted to the 1st. Conference of the Agricultural Economists held in 1989. 
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Table <No. 2 


mm 'K!:'-' ‘ 

District Rice 

■ £{r>J\ \ .. 

; "r J 

■ 

Ground 

nut 

si'lf: 

Sugar 

cane 

bruits . • 
- and 
Vegetables 


% 

: % 

L % ' V 


% 

% 

% . 

toona 

31.8 

21.1 

14.8 

1.1 

3.2 

22.8 

41.0 

Satata 

20.2 

12.2 

\Q& , 

< ; 0.7 

25.7 

18.2 

12.7 

ShoUpur 

1.4 

30.1 

4.5 

2.9 

12.8 

5.9 

6.4 

Ahmednagar 

7.1 

20.5 

25.9 

12.5 

2.9 

32.9 

11.9 v 

Nasik 

22.5 

3.7 

27.4 

5.5 

4.9 

17.4 

20,7 « 

West Khandesh 16.8 

5.5 

9.1 

33.4 

12.3 

1.3 

5.3 

East Khandesh 

0.2 

6.9 

7.4 

43.8 

38.2 

1.5 

11.9 


Considering the total number of holders 
of the Deccan, whether they cultivated the 
land themselves (Class A), got it cultivated 
by hired labour (Class B), or merely rented 
it out (Class C) and their acreage we find 
that the acreage per holder varies from 12.3 
to 15.9 acres within the period of four quin- 
quenniums. The land belonging to class (C) 
is- generally shared by those who cultivate 
land themselves or by those who get the land 
cultivated through hired labour. Such a dis¬ 
tribution of the acreage belonging to class 
(C) between classes A and B for the last two 
quinquenniums i. e. 1931*32 and 1936-37 for 
which classified figures are available increases 
the acreage per holder to 14.4 and 17.4 acres 
instead of 12.3 and 13.7 acres respectively. 
This does not mean that the minimum size 
required for efficient agriculture is attained. 
It is not merely the size that counts for effici¬ 
ent and profitable agriculture but also the 
proportion of owned land to land taken 
orlsase. 

The frequency ranges indicate a tremen¬ 
dous variation in the : acreage per holder. The 
average for the groups upto 5 acres works 
to? 2.40 acres, for the group 5 to 15 acres 9.4, 
for the group 15 to 25 acres 19.3, for 25 to 
100 acres 41.4, for 100 to 500 acres 149.9 
and for the group above 500 acres 861.4. 
Thf * intensity; of this variation enhances when 
we enquire info the percentages of the holders 
and their acreages in the above mentioned 
groups. The percentage of holders is the 


highest in the smallest group and that it goes 
on decreasing as we proceed towards the 
highest. The details of districts however 
point out such a tendency only in the case of 
Poona and Satara. The remaining five dist¬ 
ricts show the highest percentage in the group 
5 to 15 acres. The tendency with respect to 
acreage is slightly different. The percentages 
are low at both the ends—the highest and the 
lowest groups—and high in the group of 25 to 
100 acres where the acreage per holder is 
41.4 acres. All the districts except Satara 
conform to this tendency. In the case of 
Satara the group 5 to 15 acres has the 
highest percentage. 

The difficulty of making agriculture 
profitable is augmented by the continuous divi¬ 
sion and fragmentation of property. The 
total number of holders show an increase 
over the previous quinquenniums upto the 
year 1931-32 i. e. over three quinquenniums 
as shown below in table No. 3. The nuzqber pf. 
holders has however decreased in the first quin¬ 
quennium. Similarly the acreage also shows 
an increase over the preceding quinquehnium 
except in the year 1931*32. The total Acreage 
in the number of holders amounted to 4%; 
while in the case of acreage the total increase 
was only 0.3. This explains that with the 
increase in population the land cannot keep^ 
on increasing indefinitely. In the absenteoP 
any other means or absorption than agricul*' 
ture the increase in the population bttfddbs 
the land. 
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rat 


*# 3 **%* 




r -‘ - Year ■ ' 

^ Holders / 


Acreage 

r\ : tl- ^ . . - 

1916—17 

. - 



1921-22 

17278 


-121750 

1926-27 

70595 


72827 

• 1931-32 

183635 


29993 

1936-37 

-122540 


71322 

Total of 




5 quinquenniums 

38968 

i. 

52392 

Increase % 

4% 


0.3% 


Plus denotes increase and minus decrease aver the previous quinquennium. 


Viewing further at the classes A, B and 
C the last two quinquenniums, in the year 
1931-32 percentages of holders and the acre¬ 
age of their respective totals are as high as 
85.6% and 70,9% respectively for the class! A; 
for the class B they are 3.0 and 6*0 respecth 
vely while for the class C 14.4 and 23.1 
respectively as per table No. 4 below. In the 
year 1936-37 the percentage in respect of 


holders shows a decline by 9.5% whereas the 
acreage shows slight increase of 0.4%. This is 
responsible for increasing the acreage per 
holder by 2.2 acres. But the percentages of 
holders and acreages under class B declined 
by 0.3% and 1.2% respectively. The percent¬ 
age of class (C) consequently gained by 6.8% 
and 0.8% respectively. 


Table No. 4 . 



Class 

No. 

Holders 

Acres 

Acreage 

Average 
per holder 


A 

979624 

% 

85.6 | 

10346356 

% 

70.9 

10.5 

1931-32 

B 

35899 

3.0 

880993 

6.0 

24.4 


C 

169894 

14.4 i 

3362523 

23.1 

19.8 


-Total 

1185417 ' 

ioo.0 . 

14589872 

100.0 

_ 


A 

819193 

76.1 

10449987' 

. 71.3 


1936-37 

B 

28946 

2.7 

701584 

4.8 

24.2 


C 

214738 

21.2 

3502123 

23.9 

16.3 


Total 

1062877 

100.0 

14653694 

100.0 



Thus for the last four quinquennium 
periods the important tendencies in the pro¬ 
prietary holdings have been the following:— 

(I) That the number of holders in the 
groups upto 5 acres, 5 to 15 acres 
and 15 to 25 acres showed an increa¬ 
se in every quinquennium while the 
groups 25 to 100 acres and upwards 
showed continuous decline; the acre- 
, ,, . 'ago too behaved in toe same fash- 

; ipp, except in the group 15 to25 

< 1 'acres" 


(2) The total number of holders and the 

acreage increased but the increase 
was disproportionate. :j 

(3) The concentration of the holders in 
the first three groups was as high as 
80 to 85% of the totals while that 
of acreage in the last three groups* 
was as high as 55% of the total. - 

(4) The number of persons receive# 
rent (class C) showed an 

over the previous. T^« acreage ,^ 
is slightly increased. 
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The tendencies just enumerated are the, 
results of transfer of land from one person 
to* another through sale or division of property 
ift'-acoovdance with the law of inheritance. 
Indeed both sale and division of property are 
the fundamental institutions on which human 
rights and privileges are based but when they 
tend, to disturb the stability of the society 
through their excesses it is essential to 
restrict their free and unbrjdled operation. 
It cannot be forgotten that society is dynamic 
andtbeinstitutions are man-made contrivances. 
Along with a change in the social ideals 
the institutions too must undergo a change. 
Indeed care has to be taken to see that the 
changes are not sudden. This can be achieved 


by educating public mind and preparing the 
society for the change. Thus in connection 
with agricultural land it is necessary in the 
first instance to restrict division of property 
below a certain minimum unit of cultiva¬ 
tion depending upon the physical conditions 
and the type of agriculture. Simultaneously 
it is necessary to adopt ways and means to 
increase the size of those who may be below 
the required minimum. Such an attempt 
will not only improve the standard of produc¬ 
tion, increase the standard of living and 
stabilise society but will also increase cost 
on account of maintenance of records of 
rights, legislation, etc. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE BEE-KEEPERS OF 
BOMBAY PROVINCE 
By H. Vishwanathan 


F ARMERS living in tracts that lie close 
along side the Western Ghats and the 
Satpuras where natural facilities for the pur¬ 
pose of starting Bee-keepig as a side line are- 
available will be well advised to keep a few 
hives to supplement their income. A farmer 
with some initial training and experience and 
specially with the aptitude and enthusiasm 
really necessary for the subject can easily 
manage about 20 hives provided pasturage 
and other conditions are satisfactory. From 
5 to 10 lbs of honey may be obtained from a 
single hive in the course of an year. The 
yield varies according to localities. In North 
Kanara and Mahabaleshwar it may exceed 
10 lbs. A complete set of hive (teak-wood) 
costs Rs. 4-0-0 and a natural colony of bees 
may be got transferred to it for about 0-4-0 
to 0-8-0. Feeding cost of a colony per year 
* may be about 0-8-0 to 0-12-0. Other inci¬ 
dental charges may be about 0-4-0 bringing 
the total cost to about Rs 5-3-0. Except the 
feeding and incidental charges there are no 
recurring charges for subsequent years. Taking 


an average yield of 6 lbs of honey per hive 
it works out at Rs. 3-0-0 at the minimum 
rate of 0-8-0 per lb. 

Of the different types of bees that exist 
in the Province from which honey and wax 
are obtained only one type is fit for domesti¬ 
cation, and it is known as Satpuda tnashi , 
Mohor , Thodvi , in Marathi, Gujarati and 
Kannada respectively. The scientific name 
for it is Apis-indica. Except in North Gujarat, 
Ahmednagar, Sholapur and Bijapur it is 
found dtstributed in all the other districts of 
the Province. This bee is smaller in size 
than the Rock-bee (Agaya in Marathi, Bham- 
mar in Gujarati and Hejenu or Thogari in 
Kannada). The worker of this kind has 
stripes of dark and brown across its abdomen. 
It lives in dark cavities with several layers of 
parallel combs built side by side. Generally 
it ii found in tree holes, crevices in walls, 
inside ant-hills etc. Comb constructed by 
this bee has 36 cells to a square inch. The 
queen bee of the type found in the province 
has long and distended black abdomen, silken 
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logs and short wings. Other bees that are 
found in the province are:—*1. The Rock-bee 
(Apis-dorsata; Agaya mashi, Bhammar or 
sarang, Hejenu or Thogari), 2. The Little- 
bee (Apis-florea, sada, Kalambi, Kol-jenu). 
3. The Dammar-bee (Melipona, Koti, Koti, 
Misri). *These are unfit for domestication 
either because of their wild nature, or peculi¬ 
arities in comb construction or poor honey 
yield. 

As settled colonies cannot be had in 
large numbers the possible way of securing 
colonies would be to transfer wild colonies 
into improved hives and the following metho¬ 
ds are found useful. 

Capturing Bees 

Having located a colony, the entrance 
hole is enlarged exposing the several layers 
of parallel combs. A few puffs of smoke is 
directed into the cavity to stun the bees— 
(use of much smoke is objectionable and is 
harmful to the bees). Gently the combs are 
taken out one by one and are attached 
to the frames of the hive with strips of 
plantain fibres passed through them or 
with comb fixers and placed in the hive in the 
order in which they are built in the cavity. 
The bees are transferred to the hive by hand. 
They are gathered and emptied into the hive 
after carefully noting the presence of the 
queen. If the queen bee has entered the hive 
then in a few minutes the rest of the bees 
will rush into the hive like a stream. Another 
easy method is to place a hive with combs 
above the cluster if it is convenient. The 
bees will climb up the hive catching the smell 
of their young ones and honey. In cases of 
colonies in accessible burrows or irregular 
cavities, the combs are removed and the bees 
are brought out by sending in a few puffs of 
smoke. The bees deprived of their combs 
will soon march like a swarm and form a 
cluster on a branch of a tree close by. The 
cluster is easily captured with a mosquito-net 
and transferred to the hive or by placing the 


hive over the cluster. The captured bees are 
moved to a new place after it gets dark so 
that all the bees might find their way inside 
the hive. Transferring bees from pots or 
logs is easily done. After removing the combs 
and getting them fixed to frames the bees axe 
shaken into the hive. Experience and common 
sense would suggest the various methods of 
capturing them. It is found that natural 
colonies caught at various seasons do not 
behave alike. Colonies got during September 
to November and February to May get easily 
settled and resume their norma] work early 
whereas the colonies got during the slack 
season especially in the monsoon invariably 
abscond. Further, it is noticed that during 
the months of July and August Wax-moth 
trouble is generally seen in the cotqbs of 
natural colonies and when they are disturbed 
and captured the bees very often try to 
abscond where-as in other seasons the combs 
are full with eggs, larvae, pupae and a good 
supply of pollen and honey, 

Appliances 

The minimum appliances required to 
keep bees are the bee-hive, Centrifugal honey 
extractor, and a knife. 

The Bee-Hive 

The modern bee-hive is so designed to 
suit the convenience of bees as well as the 
owner that separate chambers with movable 
frames are provided for breeding and storing 
honey so as to enable the removal and return¬ 
ing of honey combs intact (after extraction) 
without disturbing the brood combs. The 
improved hive consists of a wooden house 
with two storeys, into which are fitted a 
number of movable and parallel frames to 
support the combs. The frames have their 
top bars 7/8" in width, and are spaced V 
apart so as to allow enough apace for the 
bees to move about conveniently. The 
lower storey serving as the place for broctf 
rearing is big and has a floor-board and, «$. 
entrance opening of 3/8 M in heighiaxsd a fgw 


n 
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;3 fficttSS the littmtt bf the froilt 

Hft 1 bees in and out.' Immediately 
Wfito Ittia isf I second storey provided to store 
tte'iiktra'to and is just half of the lower 
ite’in sine. Above this a roof with ventila¬ 
te 5s placed to protect the colony from rain 
$nd sun. Hives of different measurements 
itre tlsiid in places where the bees are larger 
in 4f&e, the colony strength greater and an 
ftbuOdant pasturage available. The use of 
Sfcfcfiflatd and uniform hives is advisable. In 
Sohfth India. Newton's hive is most popular 
MM the same is tried locally at present. 

The Newton Hive 

It cbnSists of a floor-board, two cham- 
bers-brdod-chamber and super, each holding 
sevisn frames, and a roof. The floor-board is 
blade of one plank measuring 14 ” by 9j ” 
having a fringe work of about $ ” to 1 ” 
high on the edges of the three sides. The 
frblit portion of it is slightly sloped outward 
'find is open. The brood-chamber is a 
rectangular box, the inner measurements be¬ 
ing 9} ” by 81 ” by 6} ”. Along the top of 
thef breadthwise planks in the front and rear, 
tf groove of about 1 ” is provided to rest the 
frames and a clearance of about 1 ” is made 
between the lower extremity of the frames 
and the floor-board. The front plank of this 
bbx has an opening of 3/8 ” by 3i " at its 
lower side to serve as entrance. The follow¬ 
ing are the measurements of the brood frame:- 


Breadth of the top bar 

r 

Total length of the top bar 

10" 

: Thickness of the top bar 

i" 

‘ ^ Inner length of frame 

si" 

; ** *’ Inner height of frame 

5i” 

* ■/ Totalh^ight 

6” 

" Height of side bar 

5f" 

Width of side bar at top 

li 1 ’ 

v;t; Width’of side bar at bottom 

i" 

FcSf/'tSs ielJ spacing arrangement of 
tflmsViin ^tension of 1/8 ” on either side is 
bat and thus when two 
kept side by side r clearance of i : ” 


is effected. The super box tke satiie 
length and breadth of the brood chamber but 
only in height it differs-the height being 3i" 
Accordingly there is a change in the height of 
the super frame also. The height is only 2i” 
and other dimensions are of the # same as 
those of the brood frame. Construction of 
the roof may be flat or sloped and with or 
without ventilators according to taste. For 
the provision of ventilators fine wire gauze is 
fitted to an opening of 3i " square made in 
the centre of the lower ceiling plank and two 
small holes on the front and rear planks of the 
roof. Care should be taken to provide about 
1 ” free moving space for the bees between 
The ceiling plank and the box below. 

The Centrifugal Honey Extractor 

This consists of a cylindrical vessel which 
has a conical bottom with a depression in the 
centre into which a central rod is fixed, to 
which two or more comb cages are attached. 
Toothed wheels are fitted with a handle to get 
the centrifugal force which throws out the 
honey from the uncapped cells of the honey 
comb. A small out-let at the bottom is 
provided and the honey is received in vessels 
placed underneath. 

Apiary Location and After-Care of Captured 
Colonies 

A preliminary study of the suitability of 
a place is essential before one actuary starts 
keeping bees. The suitability of a place for 
the starting of an apiary should be ascertain- 
ed by the presence of a large number of 
natural-colonies of bees as w r ell as the abun¬ 
dance of pasturage found within a radius of 
about half to one mile. The bees thrive best 
in rich forest clad slopes and agricultural 
districts preferably well wooded with heavy 
neotar and pollen yielding plants. The 
following trees and plants were observed to 
be of good source:- 

Adhatoda vasica, Eugenia Jambtilgifta, 
Pongamikgl&bra, Tamarmdus^ihtfi<ai*T*etni!- 
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naiia tpmentpsa* Terminalia w^una, Termi* 
nalia belerica, Terminalia chebula, Boribax 
malabaricum, Anacardium occidentale, Sapin- 
dus trifoliatus, Cocos mucifera, Plantain, 
Cucumber, Brinjal, Jowar, Bajri, Maize, 
Cotton, Seasamum, Lucero, Coriander, Gram, 
Guavas, * Citrus Varieties, Neem, Salvia 
plebia, Antigonon leptopus, salvia etc, etc. 

Having chosen the location of the tract, 
next consideration will be about the site of 
the apiary. It should be situated away from 
public thoroughfares providing safety from 
annoyance to and by neighbours. It is desir¬ 
able to have the ground of the apiary fairly 
dry and not liable to become overgrown with 
grass and weeds. The hives should be 
placed on ant-proof stands with a space of 
four to six feet between preferably facing the 
morning sun and sheltered from the mid-day 
sun, rain and wind. It is advantageous to 
keep the hives in a distributed manner rather 
than to keep them in a conjested place. By 
the latter arrangement bees will be having a 
limited range of pasturage. 

The Need for Close Observation 

The newly brought colonies require a 
close observation daily so as to note their 
progress. One could ascertain the conditions 
within the hives even by looking at their 
entrances. If a large number of bees were 
observed to briDg pollen, it is indicated that 
the bees^re settling down. On opening the 
hives a large number of eggs will be seen laid 
in the cells and some of them would have 
been hatched out into tiny larvae. If the 
bees showed slackness in their work of bring¬ 
ing pollen it should be taken as an indication 
that something is wrong with them. They 
may abscond. The reasons for their deser¬ 
tion may be any of the following:— 

Frequent disturbance, improper hives, 
starvation, slackness of laying in the case of 
queens, disturbance from natural enemies 
especially wax-moth and ants, unsuitable 
localities and adverse weather conditions. In 


ency to abscond, they shopid te immediate)^ 
examined and given the propen treatmentthey. 
require. The flo^r-Jw^id^ should 

be cleaned at least every alternate day for a 
few days. Bits of wax and ’parts of dead 
bees will be found thrown down and collected' 
on the floor-board. If any comb isbadly 
damaged injuring the grubs during 'the brans-;' 
ferring operation, the injured portion shoufd 
be removed and should not be given to the, 
newly captured colonies as the bees dislike 
the sight of their young ones being injured/ 
Only healthy brood combs are to be provided 
and they should be fixed to frames properly. 
While examining the hives, care should be, 
taken to avoid jarring of the hives, quick 
movements of the hands and crushing of bees 
as they are apt to result in the operator being 
stung. 

Settling the Unsettled 

Asa rule bees do not desert the hivei 
without their queen nor they do so in the 
presence of healthy grubs. This particular 
attachment on the part of the bees towards 
their queen and grubs can be taken with, 
advantage in controlling them. The queens 
can be confined to hives by placing an 
entrance guard or queen-excluder at the 
entrances of hives. This appliance has slots* 
to allow only workers to pass through but 
not the queen. Another method would be to 
clip the wings of queens (one side only) and 
to be on the watch when the bees try to . 
abscond. The clipped queens would b* 
coming out of the hives and finding themselves 
unable to fly get dropped on the ground. 
They should be gently lifted up and put back 
in theis hives when the bees would return. 
Secondly, brood combs ( without adult bees 
sticking on to them) taken from any colony 
are accepted and the absconding tendency can 
be discouraged by providing such combs in 
time. The bees realise their responsibility 
and care and start work. Further it is 


8? f 
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experienced that settling of new bee colonies 
becomes easier when a few colonies have been 
well established in a place. 

Feeding-Natural and artificial 

Pollen and honey are the natural food of 
the bees. Progress of a colony depends upon 
the food supply the bees get When the bees 
are left to themselves in the slack season, 
they dwindle in strength; and especially this 
is the case with weak and starving colonies. 
The simplest and the best way of feeding ( bees 
would be to give one or two naturally stored 
combs of honey and pollen taken from some 
other strong colony. If such combs are not 
available the bees may be fed with either 
diluted honey or sugar syrup or jaggery syrup. 
The proportion for each would be:- 

1. Honey and water in the proportion 1:1 

2. Sugar and water „ 2:3 

3. Jaggery and water „ „ 2:3 

The syrup is prepared by adding boiling 
water. A little of common salt may be added 
to the syrup. While feeding the colonies* 
entrance of the hives should be shortened so 
as to prevent robbing. Feeding of colonies 
at night time reduces the laziness and robbing 
tendency of the bees. Feeding should be 
stopped as soon as the syrup is found stored 
in a few cells. Only when the lack of provision 
is noticed artificial feeding is to be resorted to. 

Methods of feeding 

The syrup is served to bees in small wide 
mouthed bottles or tins having screw caps 
with a few pin holes kept inverted over the 
brood frames. A constant supply of the 


syrup would be available to the bees through 
the pin holes and the bees in a few hours 
w'ould empty the bottles. A fresh supply 
may be given if the bees require it. If metal 
caps are not available, clean pieces of cloth 
tied to the bottles or tins would serve the 
purpose. Another method would be to 
sprinkle the syrup over the frames. Care 
should be taken not to spill the syrup around 
the hive as it would attract ants and robbers 
to the hive. 

All manipulations should be carried out 
with a view to increase the efficiency of the 
individual colonies and the productivity of the 
apiary as a whole. This desired end is only 
attainable when the manipulations of the 
apiarist move in harmony with the laws of 
nature. All operations should tend towards 
aiding, and not opposing, the natural instincts 
of bees* Manipulative work should be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent with 
efficiency. Morning hours are the best for 
examining a colony. Hives should not be 
disturbed during cold, rainy and windy days. 
The disturbance and disorganisation of 
colonies should be avoided as far as possible 
at all times especially during the slack season. 
During the brisk season, the bees work 
vigorously on clean and fresh combs and as 
such, old and discarded combs in hives should 
be removed and fresh ones placed, failing 
which small pieces of combs may be given as 
starters. Additional space should be provided 
as the colonies enlarge their brood and food 
supply. 


( To be continued ) 



WASTED *WATEft 

By Jabir A. AH, CHetitbU 


IS a result of years of experience I have 

come*to the definite conclusion that for 
purposes Of proper farming, water is the one 
thing absolutely necessary. Let me explain. 
Probably everything else required for culti¬ 
vation and proper growth of crops, it is 
possible to create, but water is the one thing 
the want of which can make you helpless. 
Barren soil I can convert, a market I can get 
to somewhere by good organization, even 
climate I can partially regulate, transport of 
some kind or other can be had, bullock, camel, 
motor, rail or aeroplane. 'What can I do for 
water ? I may try borings and fail and I may 
dig wells without getting water. What then ? 
India provides the curious phenomenon of a 
naturally very rich and fertile country, the 
population of which is starving. It is again 
a country of magnificent rivers and rainfall 
and yet there is very little irrigated cropping. 
Something is surely wrong somewhere. 

I will take you round my surroundings 
to show you how water is available in large 
quantities, but just runs to waste, because 
nobody has bothered. We have had a long 
sleep; I wonder if we are waking up at last. 
First of all we have the city of Bombay next 
door, where 90 million gallons of sewage 
water runs to the sea daily. This water is 
charged with much plant food. This should 
provide Bomay with 20000 acres of first class 
market gardening supplying the population 
with practically all its needs in vegetables 
and most of its needs in fruit and flowers. It 
runs to waste. 

From Vihar Lake we have a perennial 
stream running through Kurla into the creek. 
The only use one sees being made of this is 
the washing of buffaloes. The waters of 
Pawai Lake lie idle stagnating and breeding 
» malaria. Perhaps the breeding of mosquitoes 
is its one use. And yet round about this area 
lies beautiful land for horticulture, specially 
fruit growing unused. Further north we 
have the Dahisar River also capable of provid¬ 


ing water for a considerable acreage during 
nine months in the year. After this, We go 
past Kalyan and come to the Ulas, the Fatal* 
gangaand finally the Kundalika, the three 
rivers into which are poured the toil waters 
of the Tata Hydro-electric Works. Here 
about 200 million gallons of water runs to 
the sea daily through excellent agricultural 
country serving at present almost no useful 
purpose. These three rivers provide irriga¬ 
tion for about 100 acres of land at present 
instead of the 40000 or 50000 acres they 
should. 

I shall go no further. What we see 
round about Bombay is a repetition of what 
is to be found all over India. The wasted 
water utilised would provide (a) excellent and 
necessary food for millions, (b) Profitable 
work for millions, (c) excellent and money 
saving method of sewage disposal in large 
cities, (d) creation of considerable wealthy (e) 
excellent fodder for cattle, 

I see a faint stir to show that the sleeper 
is awaking. A syndicate has been formed to 
pump water from the Patalganga for the use of 
cultivators and irrigated farming has begun. 
The syndicate is trying a novel method by 
using a water turbine for running its pumps. 
This Saves all running cost, for it is the flow 
of water which provides motive power for the 
pump. This is very encouraging. The Bombay 
Municipality has a plan of supplying sewage 
water for farming purposes. They have gone 
into the question very thoroughly and are 
expected to make a start in six months time. 
This is an excellent lead. Further, I see 
attempts being made to utilise, water from 
Pawai Lake and the Vihar and Dahisar Rivers 
At Dahisar, a dam has been built to prevent, 
tide water coming to and rendering the river 
water useless for cultivation. All this gives 
one a hope for the future. Let us hope that 
an energetic and dynamic personality will 
soon arise and shake up the stirring steeper 
into vitality for common good, and makdthis 
land fun with miik ahd honey once more. 



RURAL hygiene AND RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION. 

By Ramnath Sharma, Retired I. 0. Forests, Gwalior. 


T HE Rural Development problems while 
varying from village to village can be 
linked to wider spheres of administration as 
they cover a large field - of socio-economic 
activities common to various Provinces and 
the Countries. 

In tackling the problems of Rural 
Hygiene and Public Health one of the chief 
items of Rural Reconstruction Plans, Provin¬ 
cial Institutions alone would not suffice. It 
is only by organised co-operation between 
various provinces and administrations that 
we can attack the problems with some 
appreciable measure of success. 

If Rural India is backward in matters of 
Hygiene and health it is not only, because 
the population is sadly poor, but also because 
we have failed so far, to chalk out a regular 
programme of education and propaganda, to 
enliven the interest of the masses, in these 
vital problems. 

Those who have studied the problems of 
the villages thoroughly and are competent to 
give proper lead to the country in the matter 
have declared, that Travelling Health Exhi¬ 
bitions would go a long way in rousing the 
public interest in the improved standard of 
living. Such exhibitions in their opinion are 
very helpful in implanting the ideas of health 
and sanitation in the minds of people and 
raising thereby the general level of their 
education. 

As back as in 1931 the Sub-Committee 
of the League of Nations and Health Organi¬ 
sation passed the following resolution 

“The Conference recommends particularly 
the practice of providing examples of good 
hygiene and sanitation which should be seen 
and appreciated by the people”. 

, By a reference to the all India Railway 
Statistics we find that for the 3rd class 


passengers 10,31,147 seats have been provided 
in the Passenger Carriages. Even if ^re do not 
take into account the rush of passengers which 
is a common experience, the number of the 
improvised seats, is a clear index of the enor¬ 
mity of population that trains shift, day in 
and day out, from one part of the country to 
other. 

It goes without saying that most of this 
moving population comes from the villages. 

As the potency of the Travelling Health 
Exhibitions is an established fact, the trains 
with their teeming travellers certainly provide 
excellent opportunities for the demonstration 
of the principles of health and hygiene. 

If the cleanliness of the 3rd class com¬ 
partments in trains and waiting rooms on 
stations, and latrines both in running trains 
and at stations, is brought to the required 
standard, certainly these places would afford 
striking examples of sanitation for a vast 
number of people to observe and to follow 
the same in their home life. 

Dr. Spencer Hatch in his brochure on 
“BROADER BASIS FOR HEALTH IN 
EASTERN COUNTRIES” has remarked 
that the 3rd class compartments in Nether- 
land Indies (Java) trains are more clean and 
comfortable than the second class compart¬ 
ments in India. He has further observed that 
the 4th class compartments offering about the 
same comfort as Indian 3rd class sets a shin¬ 
ing example in cleanliness for any class of 
Indian Railway accomodation. 

Those who are placed in high position, 
have rare occasions to travel in the 3rd class 
compartment and can hardly realise the un- 
congeniality of the evironments a man of good 
taste but a poor purse is placed in these travels. 
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As remarked above most of our people, 
travel in the 3rd class and if in their travels 
they experience the charm of cleaner surround¬ 
ing and had opportunities for the study and 
assimilation of the general principles of health 
and hygiene, certainly these travels would 
broaden their outlook and the problem of the 
Rural Reconstruction would be solved in at 
least one of its important aspects. 

It is a day to day experience that the 3rd 
class passengers spoil the compartments they 
travel in, in hundred ways and one, by spit¬ 
ting, coughing, throwing Bidis, crumbs of 
food, and pericarps of fruits on the floor. 

This exhibition of bad manners reaches 
its climax when some slovenly mother, eases 
her child, on the floor of the compartment, or 
on the platform in utter disregard of propriety 
or decency. 

The train on its onward •journey with its 
interminable exchange of travellers, passes 
one station after another and the dirt and filth 
goes on accumulating in its compartments till 
the train reaches its final destination. 

Cleaning of the 3rd class compartment 
on any intermediate station is only possible 
when some hot headed passenger takes into 
his head to make an insistent demand to the 
guard or the station master for the sweeper. 

Now I take serially the items which if 
properly attended to by the Railway Admini¬ 
strations would not only provide necessary 
amenities to the bulk of passenger traffic, but 
would also be conducive to the raising of 
the standard of living of the Rnral population 
all over India. 

Cleaning The Compartments 

In the cleaning of the 3rd class compart¬ 
ments, the same preciseness should be enforced 
as is done in the case of the second and first 
class compartments. Of course, this is one 
, of the items on the duty list of the station 
masters but it is observed more in breach 
than in performance, 


The cleaning of the whole train should 
be arranged either at fixed hours of the day or 
at the fixed distance covered by the train. 

The first step in the direction would be 
to arrange whole sale cleaning of the train at 
the junction stations and to make it impera¬ 
tive on the out going guard to satisfy himself 
that the train he conducts is properly cleaned. 
This also includes the cleaning and the wash¬ 
ing of the latrines in the compartments. 

Cleaning the Waiting Rooms 

Third class waiting rooms should invari¬ 
ably be swept clean half an hour before the 
arrival of any passenger train at the station. 

The station master and his assistant on 
duty, should look to this item with as good a 
care as he gives to other items. 

This of course, includes the inspection of 
the station latrines as well. 

Provision for Bathing Facilities 

At suitable junction stations where halt¬ 
ing period of trains is not short, covered 
bath rooms with a sufficient number of taps 
be constructed for the use of the 3rd class 
passengers. As generally Indian people take 
bath before mid-day, there should be no 
difficulty whatsoever, in the selection of the 
stations, where passengers could take baths 
conveniently. 

Detention Houses For Ticketless Travellers 

Unfortunately both due to the economic 
distress and to the wrong notions about the 
sanctity of “Tirth Yatras” travelling without 
ticket is increasing in apalling scale. At every 
checking station the Railway staff has to 
detrain a pretty large number of passengers 
travelling without ticket^. 

These vagabonds mostly travel in bat¬ 
ches, and adopt every co operative method, 
in avoiding their detection or discontinuance 
of journey. 

Whosoever they may be or whatever 
may be the cause of their travelling, they by 
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their action lower the dignity of the Indian 
Nation as a whole. 

They present a detestable sight and the 
spirit of self-respect and self-help is rudely 
shocked. 

It is also a well known fact that some 
of these fellows are adepts in pick-pocketting 
and thieving and are some times the members 
of an organised gang. 

It is the duty of every administration to 
check and control both pauperism and crime. 

The best way of dealing with offenders 
of this class, is to place them for a fixed term 
in Detention Houses where suitable work be 
found for them. 

This suggestion may not appeal to many 
of the orthodox school of thought but where 
the question of the nation's honour, is invol¬ 
ved, there should be no compunction in intro¬ 
ducing deterrent measures. 

Posters and Advertisements 

On every important station there are 
commercial advertisements and posters pla¬ 
carded in various forms and sizes in bold print. 

Public Health Departments of the 
Provinces in collaboration with the Railway 
authorities may placard similiar posters 
containing general directions on Health, 


Hygiene and other allied subjects in the 
language of the Province. 

Distribution of Literature 

Keepers of Book-Stalls, Hawkers of 
Medicines or Collectors of Charities for insti¬ 
tutions, may all be utilised for the free 
distribution of the pamphlets or leaflets on 
diseases, their prevention and cure. This also 
holds good for literature on other branches 
of Rural Reconstruction activities. 

These are some of the ways in which the 
Railways can help in the solution of a great 
national problem on which hangs the future 
of India. 

Rural population which is the backbone 
of India is dwindling in numbers both due to 
epidemics and wasting diseases, born of 
unhealthy surroundings 'and insanitary 
conditions. 

Railways earn much and they would not 
grudge to spend a few lacs more if a joint 
programme was laid out by the Provincial 
Govt, and the Railway authorities. 

It is a matter which falls as much in the 
purview of the Railway Administrations as 
it does in functions of the Provincial 
Governments. 
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CO-OPERATIVE POOLING OF VILLAGE CATTLE WEALTH 

By J. Chowdhury 
State Veterinary Officer, Jaipur 


V ILLAGE is veritably the fountain for the 
supply of milk product food to town. In 
the true sense this should imply satisfactory 
advance -of economic position of the villages. 
Unfortunately the condition as evident has 
progressive downward trend. Every house¬ 
holder in a village is the owner of number of 
cattle both for field work and for milk product 
but the surroundings under which he is forced 
to house his cattle are not conducive to health 
both for animals and men. The growth of a 
breathing object being commensurate with 
sanitary surroundings, proper care and balanc¬ 
ed food; it follows that the declining state of 
bullocks and milk product of the day are the 
results of the system in force for breeding and 
housing. For the present let us confine to 
the subject enunciated in the heading leaving 
the discussion on breeding to another occasion. 

Fluid milk has no potential value under 
village convention nor is there any scope of 
marketing, but its product, that is, Ghee, is 
gold to every householder. The object of 
discussion is to pool the basic material in 
village to realise the actual value set on its 
product. Individual resources being limited, 
it is in many ways impracticable for a house¬ 
holder to devote full attention to his cattle 
wealth to advance his economic position. In 
order to get the full economic value from the 
cattle holdings both for field work and milk 
product, it is desirable to develop 4 Co-opera¬ 
tive Village Dairy ’ with all village cattle 
under the management of selected village 
nominees. Householders contributing the 
heads of cattle in the pool will have hereditary 
shares in accordance with the numbers con¬ 
tributed. For sometime the contribution of 
fodder and labour by the householders accor¬ 


ding to their shares will have to be kept in 
force till the Reserve Fund is in a position 
to purchase all necessaries for the maintenance 
of Collective Sections and as well to meet the 
establishment. 

# The Co-operative Village Dairy Board 
will make collective arrangement for keeping 
milching cows and working bullocks thus 
pooled. Step by step they will set up sepa¬ 
rate enclosures for Bull-calves, cow-calves, 
cows in calves and market milk product, 
manure and field produce. The system will 
improve village sanitation, leave the house¬ 
holder to give his entire attention to his field, 
ensure food in old age both to men and widows 
and finally reduce individual loss from heavy 
toll of mortality. Under the present situation 
if a householder loses his holding of cattle 
during an outbreak he is in a way ruined by 
the force of debt he is driven to contract, 
whereas, in the Co-operative system the loss 
will be general and will not hit any individual, 
rich or poor. 

The Co-operative Village Dairy will have 
two Sections. 

1. Labour Section with Bullocks, 

and 

2. Dairy Section with'cows, 

1. Labour SectionAll Bullocks pooled 
will be the strength of this Section and drau¬ 
ghted for field work according to share quali¬ 
fication. Those who have no share in this 
Section will get on hire. The Bull-calves 
from the Dairy Section will be added into this 
Section when gelded and broken as Reserve 
to increase the strength and as well to provide 
for depletion. 

2. Dairy Section :-A)l cows pooled Will 
be the strength of this Section. This will be the 

I 
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commercial side for marketing of milk product 
and field produce. Each cow-calf will qualify 
for one full share from the first calving and 
the share or shares will be divided amongst 
the share holders on basis of share holdings. 
Each Bull-calf will similarly qualify for one 
full share in the Labour Section from the time 
the animal is fit to work. 

The Reserve shares of Bull-calves and 
dividend of 1 or 2 per cent from the net profit 
of marketing of produce will form the Reserve 
Fund. The Reserve Fund will be for c'ons- 
tructive work and maintenance of strength 
mainly of Labour Section and that of Dairy 
Section as occasion arises or considered 


necessary. In time to come the Reserve Fund 
may be looked upon as aditional source of 
cash requirments of householders on easy 
terms of interest and close the prevaiing dea¬ 
lings under usurious terms of interest. 

• 

If the householders agree to combine their 
economic resources in right earnest their 
economic condition is sure to improve and 
they will ultimately be free from ever expand¬ 
ing debt. The missionary spirited village 
workers who are carrying the flag of hopeful 
out-look in villages are in a position to con¬ 
vince the villagers into the growing strength in 
economic Co-operation. 


GLUE MAKING AS A 

By M. H. 

T he problem of cottage industries at this 
stage of India’s economic progress has 
assumed a great importance. In a country 
in which nearly 80 per cent of the people 
derive their livelihood from agriculture which 
hardly keeps the agriculturist engaged for the 
whole year or yields sufficient income to 
Maintain the family on a fair standard of living, 
every effort directed to give full time or part 
time engagement to the people and to put 
some more money in the pockets of the agri¬ 
culturists is welcomed. 

Many cottage industries are suggested as 
suitable for this purpose, and their advantages 
mentioned. It is necessary to examine such 
industries in detail in order to study how far 
each one of the proposed cottage industries is 
economically sound and to explain to the 
agriculturists the exact processes involved in 
its successful adoption. Glue making is such 
a cottage industry and its possibilities are 
likely to repay discussion. 

Glue find9 multiple uses in Industry of 
which the most important is as an adhesive, 

$igtng and stiffening agent Textile, matches, 

* 

l 


COTTAGE INDUSTRY 

Shah, m. a. 

furniture, picture-frame moulding, paper, 
artificial silk, artificial leather, hat making, 
sports etc. are the main industries which 
consume glue by the tons. 

Commercial Glues are generally classified 
as Bone-glue, Hide glue and Fish glue accord¬ 
ing to the raw material used in their manu¬ 
facture. In India glue is generally produced 
from hide fleshings. 

Glue is an organic substance of varying 
chemical constitution. It is known generally 
in three forms — glue, gelatin and size. The 
chief difference between them lies in the degree 
of purity, for instance, gelatin for culinary 
purposes is always purer than glue or size. 

In commerce glue appears in a variety of 
forms, i. e.. in rectangular sheets or cakes, in 
wide or narrow strips, in broken flakes, in 
powder form etc. It is some times colourless 
and transparent and sometimes black* brown, 
yellow or white. Few people have an adequate 
idea of the wide and varied use of glue iu 
various industries; still fewer know that glue 
is prepared from hides, bones and fish and 
that there are vast resources of this commodity 
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in Ipdia., Naturally fewer still know the details 
of its manufacture. 

Manufacture of glue i9 a well established 
industry in many parts of the world especially 
in Germany, Scandinavia and U. S. A; but 
the processes of manufacture were not general¬ 
ly known until recently owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary secrecy observed by the manufactu¬ 
rers. Even at present many manufacturers 
insist on remaining secretive about their parti¬ 
cular processes of manufacture as ( trade 
secrets.’ This hinders scientific research and 
has proved to be an unwise policy, for as a 
matter of fact, publicity has led to scientific 
researches which have proved of advantage 
to the production of glue. 

In India glue is manufactured in the 
Punjab and Mysore State on a cottage indus¬ 
try scale. However there is not a single glue 
factory in the whole of India. Moreover the 
glue produced in India is of an inferior qua¬ 
lity ; for superior qualities we have to depend 
on foreign sources. Exact figures of con¬ 
sumption of glue in India are not known but 
from the sea borne trade statistics of India 
it appears that glue worth about Rs. 5,00,000/- 
is imported every year in India. 

Baroda State in accordance with its 
policy of encouraging cottage industries has 
undertaken an experiment in glue manufac¬ 
ture in the State. The experiment is carried 
out by Mr. D. M. Vakil, who was appointed 
by the Industries Board of the State in order 
to conduct this experiment and organise the 
industry. 

Method of manufacture of glue. 

The materials used in manufacture of 
glue are, sheep heads, skins from butchers, 
fleshings from tanners, ears of animals, ox 
feet, raw bones, etc. 

In the experiments which were couducted 
by the department of Industries and Labour, 
Bafoda State, fleshings from the local tannery 
were used. 

Samples of dry fleshing obtained locally 
, gave the following results on analysis:— 

Moisture 9.70 per cent. 

Ash 31.30 per cent. 

Water extractable 

organic matter (Glue) 46.91 per cent. 


* Water insoluble 

organic matter 13.09 per cent 

The processes of glue making may be 
classified in four parts. 

(1) Preliminary treatment (2) Extrac¬ 
tion of glue (3) Evaporation of glue liquor. 
(4) Setting and drying of glue. 

(1) Preliminary treatment :— For the ex¬ 
periment 8 lbs. of fleshings were taken 
and kept in • water for about 24 hours. 
After that they were well trodden down 
^0 remove as much lime as possible. 
Those fleshings were then treated with 
Hydrochloric Acid, mixed with 5 gallons 
of water on an average i to oz. of acid 
for every pound of dry fleshings is requir¬ 
ed. They were then kept overnight un¬ 
disturbed. The next day they were 
washed with water 6 or 7 times and then 
kept in a copper extraction vessel for 
boiling. 

(2) Extraction of glue :— Those fleshings 
are kept in the vessel with 16 lbs. of 
water in a ratio of 1.2 and extracted for 
6 to 8 hours, at a stretch. Then the 
extract is drawn and filtered through cloth. 
The residue is extracted again with ano¬ 
ther 16 lbs. of water. The extract is 
filtered and mixed with the first extract, 
to be evaporated. 

The important thing to note in 
the above process is that the temperature 
of extraction should not rise above the 
boiling point of water. It should be 
between 80-85 c. This can be very well 
managed by employing a bath tub. Too 
high a temperature and too much boiling 
affects the quality of the glue. To avoid 
this a bath tub will prove useful. 

(3) Evaporation of glue liquor :—The mixed 
extract is transferred into the evaporating 
pan and then concentrated in the bath 
tub. As evaporation proceeds, the glue 
liquor gets more solidified and acquires a 
syrupy consistency in the final stages. It 
is then cooled for about 15 to 20 minutes. 
A little froth collects on the surface and 
forms a thin crust. The crust is pieced 
at some convenient point and the fluid is 
poured out into tin trays for setting. 
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(4) Setting and drying of glut :— As stated 
above concentrated glue is poured in the 
tin trayfc, lightly smeared with castor oil 
or cocoanut oil just to facilitate easy re¬ 
moval of the jelly. The trays are allow¬ 
ed to cool for 24 hours or more as requir¬ 
ed. Within this period it forms into a 
firm jelly. The jelly is then removed and 
cut into required pieces. The pieces are 
* then kept on wire nets fixed on to wooden 
frames and allowed to dry in shade in 
open sheets. Under ’ normal weather 
conditions, glue jelly of about i" thickness 
takes about 4 days to dry. 

The yield on an average is 25 per¬ 
cent of dry glue on the weight of fleshings 
taken. By employing the above methods 
consistently, good results can be obtain¬ 
ed. The glue produced is of an amber 
brown colour and its adhesive properties 
are quite good. It withstands weather 
conditions and does not absorb an exces¬ 
sive amount of moisture during the rainy 
season. 

Equipment and its cost. 

On the cottage scale glue can be manu¬ 
factured from one maund to 10 maunds a day 
according to the number of glue boilers that 
a:e installed. Specifications of a plant capable 
of making one maund of glue per day are as:— 

(l) Bath tub (2) Extraction vessel of 
copper; (3) Evaporation pan of copper. 

The cost of these need not exceed Rs. 150 
In addition to the above the following 
accessories are also required. 

Utensils Approximate Cost. 

Rs. as. p. 


(1) 20 tin trays each measuring 

15" 9" 2" 10 0 0 

(2) 4 tin drms, of 5 gallons 

capacity 12 0 0 

(3) 2 galvanised tin buckets 3 0 0 

(4) 3 wooden tubs of 50 gallons 

capacity 36 0 0 

(5) 2 table knives 2 0 0 

(6) 2 wooden sticks 3 ft. long 0 8 0 

(7) I Thermometer 100°c 2 8 0 

(8) 1 spring balance. 10 0 0 

(9) ; 4 yards of cloth. 14 0 


(10) wooden racks fitted with 

wire net 6' 3' 2' 40 0 0 

(11) Ordinary brick and mud oven 40 0 0 

Total 157 4 0 

The total cost of the equipment thus 
cotnes to ;— , 

(1) Vessels 3 Rs. 150 0 0 

(2) Accessories with oven Rs. 1$7 4 0 

(3) Miscellaneous Rs. 

Total 322 4 0 

Working cost:— Raw materials and 
chemicals, for one month. 

Rs. A. P. 

120 maunds of fleshing 

at 2 rupees a maund 240 0 0 

100 maunds of fuel 

at Ans. 8 a maund 50 0 0 

180 lbs. of Hydrochloric.acid 

at Ans. 3 a lb. 34 0 0 

45 lbs. of Alum at-/1/6 a lb. 4 0 0 

4 lbs. zinc sulphet 5 0 0 

3-i lbs. Bleaching powder 

at As. 8 a pound 2 0 0 

Labour :— 2 labourers 

at Rs. 15 each. 30 0 0 

Overhead chaige 30 Q 0 

Total 395 0 0 

Thus we see that the equipment neces¬ 
sary to produce one maund of glue daily costs 
Rs. 322-4-0. The cost of raw materials and 
chemicals from which 30 maunds of glue can 
be obtained within a month with the help of 
the above equipment comes to Rs. 395-0-0. 
It has still not been possible to find out the 
equipment charges per maund of glue. There¬ 
fore on the figures of the cost of raw materials, 
we can say that a maund of glue would cost 
Rs. 13-3-0. 

* Glue is sold in the market at present at 
about Rs. 20 a maund which means a daily 
profit of about Rs. 6-3-0 per maund, pro¬ 
duced approximately. 

The method adopted is very simple and 
the capital required is comparatively small, 
while the gain is considerable. In future the 
Government of India may require large quanti¬ 
ties of glue in its rearmament programme. 

On a cottage industry scale glue making 
is thus worth a trial. Baroda State offers all 
possible help for such enterprises* 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT REPORTS ' 

. PROGRESS REPORT. RURAL RECONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 
• ADARSH SEVA SANGHA. POHRI, GWALIOR 

Deori, Govardhan, Chharach and Rairu Centres 
DECEMBER 1940 


The Working of Village Panchayats 

URING the month, the Gram Sudharak 
Sabhas at our Centres held six meetings 
in all and passed some important resolu¬ 
tions connected with primary and adult educa¬ 
tion, economic betterment, sanitation and 
hygiene of the villages. The people at Deori 
Centre have passed a resolution that the 
average attendance at the primary classes of 
the centre should in no case remain less than 
sixty and a fresh list of children of school-going 
age is being prepared so that the parents be 
persuaded to send their children to school. 

Peasants generally face a hard time for 
two to three months immediately preceding the 
Kharif Crop. Circumstances are such that 
they cannot stock sufficient food grain for the 
maintenance of their family for the whole of 
the year. Little that they stock runs short. 
Forty to fifty per cent peasants generally 
borrow food-grain from the Sahukars and 
Jamindars for their feed and entirely depend 
on the mercy of these people. These unscru¬ 
pulous people advance food-stuff to the 
peasants charging very high rates while 
selling and also charging exhorbitant rates 
of interest thereon for the period the debt is 
not discharged by them. They make bargain¬ 
ing and do cheat the peasants both ways. 
While selling, they will charge very high rates 
but while receiving grain from the peasants 
they will take it at very reduced rates. Often, 
long before the market rates are fixed these 
people force advance transactions with the 
peasants exploiting them in all possible ways 


they can. ' To put a check on these usurious 
ways of the Sahukars and Jamindars the 
Gram Sudharak Sabha at Deori passed a 
resolution prohibiting the Sahukars and 
Jamindars from charging anything more than 
25% i. e. (Sabaya) on the grain that they 
advance. The resolution will give a relief 
to the peasants and save them from the 
exploitation of the Sahukar by about 50%. 

The third resolution effectively puts a 
check on the extravagant expenditure of 
money on Social functions. Every house¬ 
holder within the Jurisdiction of the Gram 
Sudharak Sabha, will now consult the Sabha, 
whenever there is a social function in his 
family and will obtain the consent of the 
members for the expenditure, he wants to 
incur on such an occasion. 

Expansion Of Work 

The rufal development activities of thfc 
Chharach centre have now been extended to 
Galthuni and Pura villages which are 2 miles 
away from Chharach proper. Thakur 
Meherwan Singh Sahib of Galthuni has 
genuine interest in the welfare of his village 
people. Long before this, he tried to introduce 
hand spinning and hand weaving in his 
village and took great interest in the improve* 
ment of his cattle stock. Under his active 
guidance, it is hoped, the Chharach Centre 
would make great progress. A committee 
of 22 responsible village people of all com¬ 
munities have been formed at present to carry 
on the mud-plastering and white-washing of 
the houses from all • sides, cleanliness of the 
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lanes and bye-lanes and removal of dunghills* 
from inside the villages of the centre to the 
manure pits dug out-side the villages. 

As a preliminary step towards our “ Ten 
Year Plan ” of village uplift in Pohri Jagir. 
instructions have already been issued through 
the Education Department of the Jagir to all 
the village school masters to start Gram 
Kirtans and religious discourses daily in 
their respective villages. Village Survey 
Work is soon to follow. 

Agricultural Operations And Cattle Breeding 
The people harvested their Jwar crop at 
Deori and Govardhan Centres and the yield 
this year is pretty good. But the market 
rates are disappointingly low and the margin 
of profit to the cultivators is very small. 

During this month, propaganda was 
carried on at the centres, and the people were 
persuaded to give Kutti to all their cattle 
and Kutti mixed with oil-cakes to their milch 
cattle. As a result, there has been an impro¬ 
vement in the milk yield of this month by 8 
Mds. 33 Seers over the yield of the preced¬ 
ing month which was 460 Mds. 5 Seers 4 Ch. 

Other Activities Of the Centres 
This month the President of the Sangha 
visited Govardhan, Chharach and Deori, 
Centres of the Sangha and stayed there for 


more than a week. He guided the workers 
to keep an accurate record of agricultural 
accounts of the peasants, conducted religious 
discourses and participrted in the meetings 
of the Pancbayats. He examined the record 
of the Centres and suggested improvements 
wherever necessary. 

Regular ‘ Gram Keertans * have been 
started at our Centres. Religious discourses 
were held daily at all the centres which were 
attended by 3841 persons. The ‘Desh Doot’ 
the ‘Hal’, the ‘Kisan’ and the ‘Madhuri* 
magazines were added to the library of the 
Chharach Centre. In all 1402 people took 
advantage of the papers and periodicals that 
were read by the workers at the centres- 

A few patients who had an attack of 
pneumonia were given timely medical help by 
the workers. 230 patients were supplied free 
medicines at the centres. Both, the children 
and the adult classes were conducted regularly 
at the Centres, the average percentage attend¬ 
ance being 66. 9 and 69. 5 respectively. At 
Deori, there has been an increase of 7 students 
during this month. Similar increse is expected 
at other centres as well. 

R. L. Dikshit, 

SachtVy Gram Sudhar Vibhag , 
Adarsh Seva Sangha , 
Pohri, Gwalior . 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES REPORT, KALA BHAWAN, 
ADARSH SEVA SANGHA, POHRI, GWALIOR. 

DECEMBER 1940. 


T HE month was exclusively devoted to the 
demonstrations organised by the Sangha 
in the Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition, 
Gwalior. Gwalior state has been organising 
$ fair at the capital of the State from the 20th 
of December to the 10th of January every 
year. This year the addition of All India 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition added 
ip : it§ irpgprtaj&e. , Tjbe two Exhibitions have 


great educative value to the peasantry and to 
the educated unemployed, for they could see 
and learn ways and means, how best to con¬ 
vert their idle hours into economically pro¬ 
ductive persuits. 

The demonstrations organised by the 
Sangha in the Agricultural Exhibition were 
those of ginning, carding, spinning, weaving; 
printing, hand-made match nuking, band<made 
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paper making and beekeeping which covered 
snore than one fourth of the area alloted to the 
Agricultural Exhibition. Practically all the 
workers engaged in the demonstrations were 
the students of the Adarsh Vidyalaya most of 
whom earn their living by working in these 
industries in extra time. Far more effctive and 
infinitely more educative than the various 
processes of demonstrations, was the living 
example of our self-supporting students 
who were demonstrating those processes 
to the poor students, the unemployed visitors 
and to the vast peasantry who comprised 
the majority of the visitors. Each process 
of demonstration was explained to the 
inquisitive visitors in a way that brought 


conviction to them and they felt that they 
have learnt something profitable, for adoption. 
Spinning, paper-making, match-making and 
bee-keeping demonstrations interested most 
of the visitors so much so that they visited 
our stalls several times over, even after usual 
exhibition hours to solve some difficulties 
they felt in adopting one or other the industry 
they were interested in most, through personal 
discussion. It is gratifying to note, that the 
visitors as well as the authorities of the Exhi¬ 
bition Committee greatly appreciated our 
demonstrations and awarded us with a gold 
Medal and a Cash Prize of Rs. 200/-* 

N. D. Trivedi, 
Sachiv , Kala Bhavan. 


A LOOK AT BIHAR RURAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT. 


R URAL Development Activities in Bihar 
have interested me very much. Some 
of the activities, I am sure, envisage a bright 
future for the peasantry of the province and 
will, in course of time, bring about a change 
in ttieir condition. 

Formerly, the Chief organiser of the 
Bihar Rural Development Department was 
Pt. Prajapati Mishra, - a devoted man for 
his work. After his * resignation the Bihar 
Government have appointed Mr. N. K. Roy as 
Chief Organiser. There are 16 Districts in 
this Province. Each District has its own 
District Inspector and one District Propa¬ 
ganda officer. The work -of the District 
Inspector is to manage the office-work and 
inspect the activities of the village organisers. 
The District Inspector is held responsible to 
carry out the policy and programme of the 
Department. The work of the Propaganda 
officer is to propagate the aims of the Rural 
Development Department among the people 
and to prepare the ground, so that the village 
organiser may have facility in pushing the 
Work' iMKcessfally. Each village organiser 


has 4 to 9 villages for re-construction work. 
Somewhere the District Magistrate very 
kindly visits the activities of the village 
organiser and creates zeal and enthusiasm in 
the workers and appeals to the villagers for 
co-operation. 

There are two more organisers under the 
Chief organiser. One of them is the Senior 
organiser and the other is known as Assistant 
organiser. They are Pt. Girish Tiwary and 
Mr. S. M. Mujtaba respectively. Both of them 
seem to be active and energetic. The Chief 
organiser has also deep interest in and zeal for 
his work. The Senior Propaganda Officer- 
Chandra Shekhar Babu controls 16 Propa¬ 
ganda officers of all the Disricts and himself 
often goes on long tours in villages and visits 
fairs and melas. Asa propaganda officer he is 
known to be very successful. 

I have come to know that the village 
organisers have got necessary training in 
village work for 8 months. Every one of 
them is expert in Spinning and Carding. 
Some 50 of them have passed the Public 
Health Inspectorship Examination from 
Gutzarb&g (Patna) Government Training. 
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In Muzzaffurpore, Purnea, Santhaf 
Pargana, Monghyr and Bhagalpore Districts, 
Charkhas are widely introduced in villages, 
Darbhanga topping the list in this respect. 
Some of* the villages have become Self- 
Supporting regarding Khadi. In Brindawan and 
Tikapatti model centres the Khadi work is 
very splendid. In Brindawan, many houses 
live on Spinning and Carding. Not only 
this, the workers have also introduced among 
peasantry suitable varieties of cotton to grow. 
Certainly, Khadi work gives employment to 
the destitute people of the villages. Bisides 
this, grinding, husking, oil pressing, bee-keep¬ 
ing and paper-making industries are in full 
swing in some model centres and also in some 
District Rural Development Centres. 

It would be difficult to sketch out all the 
activities in this short space. A brief sum¬ 
mary of works undertaken by the Rural 
Development Department in this province, 
will, therefore, be enough for our present 
purpose. A few suggestions have also been 
tendered to the Bihar Government for con¬ 
sideration in the course of this review. 

The work of Rural Development Depart¬ 
ment in each district of Bihar, was inaugurated 
on 2nd October 1939. and functions in con¬ 
nection with the same were presided over by 
important personalities of the Province. The 
training Centre at Phalvari Sheriff had the 
honour to invite Dr. Rajendra Prasad to pre¬ 
side and large crowds of people flocked to 
attend the opening ceremony of this Training 
Institute. 

For Propaganda work, there are 4 Propa¬ 
ganda vans in the Province, one in each 
Division. The Propaganda van remains for 
2 months or so in each District Centre by 
turns. The Propaganda officer of the District 
Centre makes an extensive tour with the 
Propaganda van and magic-lantern slides. 
But posters and charts are conspicuous by 
absence. Charts and posters regarding sanita¬ 
tion, hygiene and good diet for people will be 


of great value. The village organisers should 
also be supplied a number of leaflets for 
Propaganda work. 

In every village centre Panchayat Sabha 
has been established to administer the village 
affairs regarding Sanitation, Hygiene and 
Diet. As for Sanitation and Hygiene the 
following are the items that are regularly 
attended to, inorder to develop clean habits 
among the villagers:- 

1. Introduction of Kisani latrines where¬ 
by hitman excreta is disposed off and 
turned into manure. I saw several 
such latrines at work at Teghra 
village in Monghyr District Rural 
Development Centre. B. Chandrika 
Prasad Sinha is the Village organiser 
of the place. It needs to be men¬ 
tioned in this connection that Mr. 
Sinha has left his good job else¬ 
where for the service of the villages, 
which he loves. 

2. Scavenging. 

3. Sweeping. 

4. Repairing Roads:- Roads are repair¬ 
ed. Small Roads to reach the 
principle roads are also constructed. 
The R. D. D. Bihar helps the 
villagers with money and other 
assistance. 

5. Building Drains:- (This problem has 
not yet been solved successfully). 

6. Filling up Cess-pools. 

7. Cleansing of Wells and Tanks. 

8. Provision of Drinking Water. 

9. Economic disposal of carcasses. 

The Village Panchayat encourages the 
young people in sports and in physical acti¬ 
vities. In many of the villages Akharas, 
Feats of Lathi and Banes, sports etc. have 
been organised. There is a debating society 
under each village organiser where students 
take part in debates and develop their habit 
of public speaking. The village Panchayat 
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should also chock the school going boys from 
being employed in domestic work, while yet 
young and manage for their primary education. 
The aim of all village activities should be to 
make the village self-contained in every 
respect Drink and Drug evils should be 
combated and eradicated totally from the 
village. 

It is certainly surprising that the poor 
village organisers have not yet been provided 
with a residential quarter for their stay in the 
village and the Government has not paid any 
attention to provide them with lodging. Poor 
as the villagers are they cannot subscribe 
money for building cottage for the organiser. 
There should be sufficient housing accomoda¬ 
tion to the organiser to stay in the village with 
his family. They are not also paid contingent 
charges such as expence of Kerosine Oil, 
Lock etc. They are not given any T. A. while 
every other staff is paid fixed T. A. Such a 
useful servant of the people, as the village 
Organiser deserves better treatment from the 
Government. The contrast presented by the 
Government’s attitude of neglect is simply 
awful. 

At certain places Rope Industry, Leaf 
Industry, Flour Industry, Rice-pounding 
Industry, Fish Industry, Paper, Oil and 
Cotton industries have been started. At each 
District and Divisional model centres one 
Wardha Kolhu with an Ox has been supplied 
with for demonstration purpose in oil industry. 
Due to careleseness of management this 
industry is not running satisfactorily. While 
Rs.13/- are being spent on maintaining the ox 
and the oil-man there is not a return of even 
3 rupees a month. With honest work and good 
management one working Kolhu should 
earn at least Rs. 20A per month, It is the 
duty of the village-worker to show’ profit out 
of this industry. 

The system of moving libraries in villages 
i$ doing good to the villagers. At Haveli 


Kharagh, Monghyr District Rural Develop* 
meat Centre Pandit Vasudeo Jba, the District 
Inspector has divided his Central Library 
into 12 Circulating Libraries, each placed 
under one village Organiser. The Library 
has exchanges of books every month. From 
Tegra Village a manuscript paper namely 
‘Seva’ is being brought out by Babu 
Chandrika Prasad Singh under the editor-ship 
of Madan Mohari Mishra and Sachidananda 
Jha since January 19+0. This Journal deals 
with* rural, agricultural and social problems. 
Dramas are also arranged and played. At 
Golupura, Monghyr Centre, A. M. C. School 
has been started on rural basis. 

Everywhere Reading Rooms and Libra¬ 
ries have been started. Magazines and papers • 
are subscribed from the public contributions 
in each village. Children of every village and 
school are taught the essentials of health and 
hygiene. W. P. and L. P. Schools have been 
established at many places and some of them 
are being run with the public aid. Night Schools 
are started at some Centres and the illiterate 
adults are made literate. 

One homeopathic Set has been placed 
under each V. O. for free distribution of medi¬ 
cines to the villagers. These sets are rendering 
much useful aid to the sick people in the 
village. Somewhere I have noticed there is 
no arrangement of fresh supply of medicines 
where the old stock is exhausted. 

As to the preparation of manure, 800- 
1000 ditches have been dug out in every 
District Centre for the disposal of bushes, 
ashes and dung. The compost and green 
manure are also prepared. Bushes growing 
by the side of the wall, well and tanks are 
uprooted and removed to ditches and spread 
out in layers. Not only this, manure of 
different varieties is prepared and experimented 
upon. 

With the help of the Agricultural Over¬ 
seer, the village Organiser has started activi¬ 
ties of Agricultural Development. The 
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shoWh^he Why df-mining the 
immm and preparing the fields to give better 
yield Somewhere practical demonstrations 
of'particular-seeds are shown to the people 
to improve their knowledge. 

Clean water-supply is also maintained 
to check the attack of epedemics, itches and 
fevers. In most houses ventilators are 
introduced to let the pure air come in. Cow- 
sheds and Cattle-sheds are also kept clean 
and the urine-channels flow the urine to the 
ditch for manure preparation. 

Plantation '.—Fruits like Papaya, Mango, 
Lemon, Guava and Plaintain have been plant¬ 
ed in many of the viltages. Books dealing 
with the same are read everywhere to the 
• public to grow their interest in them. An 
emphasis has been laid upon growing the 
papaya, as it is a sure medicine for the abdo¬ 
minal diseases. Jamadaha, the district centre 
at Bhagalpore heads the list in this respect. 
In Chhapra and Champaran Districts fruit 
plants have been grown abundantly. 

Poultry farming is also introduced. 
Pegion, Hen and Cock are being reared. The 
pegion farming is being done more than that 
of Hen and Cock. 

Fish-culture is also started. I visited 
some 40 ponds which were meant for fish- 
culture. Fish acts as an active medicine 
against Malaria. 

Musical Clubs have also been organised. 
Santhal dancing too. Acts and plays are 
demonstrated somewhere. 


:. Eri-calture-work rhas also been ■ started* 
Eri-worm rearing is a good culture. It gives 
an additional income to the farmers and the 
rearers. t 

The transformation of rubbish material 
into compost, green, and golden manure is a 
thing of praise. Experiments are being made 
on the application of manure of different types 
to different kinds of soil. I hope to give a 
brief account of these results some time in 
future. Let me mention in passing that the 
application of manure of particular leaves is 
more useful to that particular tree. 

In some villages disputes are decided by 
arbitration. People obey the decisions of the 
Panchayat. The drawback is that the 
Panchayat system has no legal authority 
behind it to make its decisions effective, which 
authority government should see its way to 
grant early. Several Panchayat ghars have 
been erected and constructed with village 
contributions. At places, there are circle • 
Panchayats of 6 to 10 villages, which regulate 
the Village Panchayats. If the Panchayat 
System works so systematically and methodi¬ 
cally, in the villages it will not be long when 
this province of Bihar will have advanced 
very much ahead. 

Much of the success of this rural uplift 
work depends on the villagers themselves. 
They should avail this opportunity of general 
awakening of nation’s conscience in their 
favour and improve their condition through 
self-help and r. utual co-operation. 

Shri Prakash, 


SOUTH INDIA STUDENTS’ SOCIAL SERVICE CONFERENCE. KENGERI. 

December , 27-24 

T HE South India Students’ Social Service was sent by the Dewan of Mysore, Sir Mirza 
Conference was held at Kengeri (near M. Ismail:— 

Bangalore}from the 21st to the 24th, Dec. “There has recently been a welcome 
More than one hundred students gathered recognition on the part of students of their 
from different parts of Mysore State and the social obligations to the community. One of 
Madras Presidency. The following Message the strongest evidences of such recognition is 

i m 
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the establishment in our State of University 
settlements. 

The utility of Students' Service Confe- 
rence such as the one to be held at Kengeri 
seems to me to be primarily to foster and 
strengthen this sense of social obligation 
among our students. I trust that the con¬ 
ference will amply fulfil this purpose. 1 should 
like to offer my good wishes for its success. ” 
The conference was most helpfully open¬ 
ed by a message on “ The Call to Service ” 
Hy Rajadharmaprasakta K. Shankarnarayana- 
rao, former Chief Justice of Mysore. Leaders 
of Experience such as : Messrs. P. S. Wright, 
G. C. Eling, Swami Shrivasananda. Dr. S. 
Gurubatam, K. Arunachalam, M. S. Rama- 
chandrarao, K. T. Krishnaswami and Shri- 
mathi Anushuya Ben shared their helpful 
thoughts with the students on such subjects 
as : “ Student Settlements—Means to Social 
Service, " ‘ Welfare Work Among Industrial 
Labourers, " “ Can Religions Co-operate and 
How ?’’ “Village Industries and Rural Recon¬ 
struction” “Rural Indebtedness ” “Adult Edu¬ 
cation and Basic Education The students 
met in small groups after each address and 
discussed the subject carefully. The findings 
of these small groups were later considered 
by the larger group. Perhaps the most im¬ 
pressive part of the conference was at the time 
during the closing meeting when nearly half 
of the conference expressed definite decisions 
for social service which had been made during 
the conference. 

The following are the findings:— 

1. Village Life :-r The prosperity of 
India depends mainly upon the 90% 
of our population which lives in the 
villages. But these villages today 
are all too often characterized by 
illiteracy, insanitation, poverty, 
wasted leisure and depression. Every 
effort needs to be made to remedy 
these deplorable conditions, literacy 
work, renewal and strengthening of 


the cottage industries, training in 
better agricultural methods, cooped* 
tion and the introduction of helpful 
forms of recreation. The panchayat 
may be used as the means of build¬ 
ing the new village. 

2. Inter‘Communal Harmony ; India 
has lived together for hundreds of 
years with different creeds and com¬ 
munities. A distinct Indian culture 
is being evolved and needs to be 

* encouraged. Sectarianism, dogma¬ 
tism and fanaticism must be discou¬ 
raged. 

3. Social Service Settlements : Student 
Settlements ought not to be* mere 
imitations of the west. Adaptation to 
Indian conditions is necessary. The 
Social Service Ashram, working in 
various parts of India, seems to be 
the most natural and economical 
Institution for this purpose. 

4. Religion and Social Service : As all 
Religions hold in common man's 
duty to love and serve Humanity, 
Religion may serve as a dynamic for 
Social action. A true spiritual aim 
and experience on the part of the 
Social worker will lift his service 
into the realm of purity and selfless¬ 
ness. It will bring courage, vision 
and strength to the worker. It 
should be noted that a minority of 
the delegates felt that religion was 
not at all necessary for the social 
worker. 

5. Guides for Student Social Service : 
It was recognised that the student's 
first duty was to his studies. How¬ 
ever, during evening hours, week¬ 
ends and vacations it was felt that 
the students might do much in the 
slum and village. The following 
suggestions for service were made *. 
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a. Every student^ recipient of 
much good from society, ought 
to give a minimum part of his 
time to some form of social 
service. Each hostel, college 
and school might well have a 
Service League. 

b. Much help might be rendered in 
the slums, especially to the 
Sweepers. Friendships might be 
formed, recreation might be guid¬ 
ed, propaganda for better forms 
of living might be carried on, 
grievances of the workers might 
be brought to the attention of 
the authorities, the literacy and 
general learning of the students 
might well be shared with the 
people. 

c. Students should help to keep 
their own hostels and latrines 
clean. Thus they would better 
appreciate the difficulties of the 
sweeper and workers in general. 
All ought to learn how to use 
latrines properly and thus make 
the cleaning of a latrine easier. 

d. That village industries may be 
encouraged. Students might well 
use hand-pounded rice, jaggery 
and ragi malt in their hostels. 
Khadi should be worn. Many 
might join in sacrificial or self- 
sufficiency spinning. During 
Gandhi Jayanti others might 
hawk khadi and other village 
products. 

e. Students might well learn a 
village craft as a hobby and 


propagate it during vacations in 
the villages. Literacy and gene¬ 
ral education work, sanitation 
general uplift propaganda might 
be done during vacations. 

/. That the call of the village may 
be spread week end and long 
vacation camps may well be 
arranged in the villages. At 
these times service must be 
stressed. 

g. That inter-communal concord 
may be brought about, students 
should: 

(1) Invite people of other 
communities to their hostels. 
Sweepers, Harijans and 
labourers may be invited 
for special dinners. 

(2) Discourage communal hos¬ 
tels. 

(3) Avoid all public places 
where communal distinc¬ 
tions are observed. 

(4) Encourage inter-communal 
dinning and marriage, etc. 

(5) Support all efforts that en¬ 
courage sympathetic under¬ 
standing between differing 
groups. 

(6) Work for a common na¬ 
tional culture that provides 
in ;tself a place for many 
distinctive cultures which 
may make their contribu¬ 
tion to the larger and all- 
inclusive culture. 
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DR i A KHAN ON THE ADVANTAGES OF BASIC EDUCATION 


S the Principal of Basic Training College, 

. U. P., Dr. I. A. Khan has considerable 
experience in the methods of Basic Education 
which as he rightly says is “Education for 
Life”. The present day system of education 
is condemned from every quarter, and to 
counteract its evil effects the Wardha Scheme 
of education known as 'Basic Education' is 
being experimented upon. Most people have 
only a vague conception as to what the new 
system is and what it stands for will find the 
theme propounded by Dr. Khan in an 
Official Brochure published recently by him, 
interesting and informative. A few excerpts 
from the same make informative reading:- 

"Our basic scheme is a progressive scheme 
which develops as we go along. We learn every 
day. Ours is an experiment for primary schools. 
We aim at a practical form of education. "Education 
for Life" is our slogan. We aim at getting children 
to think and act for themselves. There Is nothing 
new about it. The novelty lies in the opportunity 
given for this experiment and the general agreement 
that progress on these lines is due and is possible. 
We use crafts to introduce and illustrate various 
sides of everyday life in which the child lives and 
wifi live. The great book of nature spread all round 
is being taught with care. The experiment has a rural 
bias at present. The craft is not overdone. But it is 
utilized to give opportunities to teach the subject 
matter of life—the use of measures, of money, of 
speech, of Information and ideals of culture and 
beauty, in everyday things around which arise 
naturally out of the craft. It seems difficult, but it is 
not so. Experience and experiment will make it easy, 
it is because of this importance of crafts as the 
centre of our school activities that we lay more 
emphasis on Art as part of Craft. Art helps in liberat 
ini the artistic tendencies of children and helps 
them to beautify the material that they turn out. 

Developing Mind and Body 

"We are, therefore, aiming at a school which 
will look after the development of every part of a 
child's mind and body. We aim at teaching an 
appreciation of beauty in Art, in nature, in music 
and in balanced movement including dance and 
rhythm. 


"We have taught art to our teachers with the 
help of which it would be possible for them to pre¬ 
pare—illustrative aids for their children -maps, pic¬ 
tures, diagrams and reading books. With the help 
of pottery too plenty of illustrative aids could be 
produced. Cotton could be grown in the school 
compound. With the yam spun at the schools, 
durries and cloth can be made to meet the needs of 
the school. Cloth can be used in making uniforms 
for the children to make them smart. Bee-keeping 
can supply honey to the children. They can take 
away home pictures, pottery, cardboard models to 
decorate their Houses. We also have experimented 
in using cheap materials for such schools. Paper 
manufactured at school can be turned into marbled 
paper by children themselves. Cheap earth colours 
are used instead of costly oil or water colour. We 
make brushes by using bamboo and palm shoots. 
Colours are kept in earthen containers made in 
schools. We have been able to evolve cheaper 
(aklts for spinning which can be made at the school 
itself. As the scheme spreads to higher classes the 
children there will be able to produce more things 
for the use of the school. They will also be able 
to decorate their schools by the work of their own 
hands and make school places of beauty rather 
than the dull prison house they so often are at 
present. 

Obstacle To Mass Education 
"We have also solved the problem of school 
buildings. R$. 0,000 is the cost of the building of a 
primary school. With this the multiplication of our 
schools Is greatly handicapped. Rooms of wicker 
and bamboo can bring in more light and air and also 
keep out glare and wind. Four such rooms for 
classes, one big room as a hall and one store room 
will serv; the purpose of a primary school. All 
round a school garden can be carefully laid. The 
whole thing looks beautiful and cheerful. This 
building cannot cost more than Rs. 250. The 
recurring expenditure can be reduced to a very great 
extent by enlisting the help of parents and guardians. 
The experiment of such a school building at our 
college has been very successful and is being -tried 
in some districts. This will do away with one of 
the greatest obstacles to the extension of primary 
education." 
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T HE effects of alien Government are 
more evident in the neglect of Indian 
agriculture—the foundation of our national 
economy than in any other sphere of econo¬ 
mic life. All along, the attitude of the Go¬ 
vernment of India towards agriculture and 
the agricultural population has been one of 
callous neglect. While the talk of giving 
protection and encouraging certain industries 
is now and then heard from the Government 
Quarters, they have never been able to make 
up their mind to give protection and improve 
agriculture—the premier national industry 
of this country, from which 80% of our 
national income is derived. In his article con¬ 
tributed to January issue of “The Modern 
Review” on “Economics of Indian Agri¬ 
culture,” Dr. Rajani Kant Das, nicely puts 
the case of agriculture and what it contri¬ 
butes to our national economy:— 

" Agriculture forms the foundation of the Indian 
national economy. In spite of the development of 
other industries such as mining, forestry, transport, 
and manufacture, as including both arts and crafts 
and organised industries, agriculture remains the 
premier national industry and the main source of 
national income. The importance of agriculture in 
national economy becomes evident from every 
aspect of economic organisation. 

“First, by far the largest amount of Indian capital 
is invested in agriculture: (1) the agricultural holdings 
are the largest fixed capital as indicated by the large 
amount of annual land revenue paid to the Govern¬ 
ment t (2) the irrigation system represents another 


class of important fixed capital as indicated by tha 
large investment in the Government Canals referred 
to before« (3) farm implements, including ploughs 
and carts, though simple and cheap, represent a 
considerable amount of capital investment* «nd (4) 
livestock, the labour and manure values of :which 
alone amount to Rs. 400 crores and Rs. 275 crores 
respectively. 

"Secondly, occupational distribution is still 
another indication of the importance of agriculture? in 
the national economy of India. Of all the persons 
gainfully occupied in 1931, about two-thirds were 
directly supported by agriculture, but including 
those who were indirectly dependent on it, the 
total number of the people supported by agriculture 
for livelihood would amount to four-fifths of the 
total population. 

"Thirdly, agriculture also forms the basis of 
national industries, including trade and transport. 
Most of the important Industries of India, such as 
the cotton mill industry and the jute mill industry, 
depend entirely on agricultural products. Similarly, 
railway and steamship are engaged in transporting 
mostly agricultural products and transactions in 
agricultural products still form the main function of 
the internal trade. 

"Finally, the most important product of agri¬ 
culture in India, however, is the crop, the value of 
which was estimated by the Central Banking Enqu ry 
Committee to be about Rs. 1200 crores for 1928-29* 
as referred to before. To this must be added the 
values of the livestock products, such as dairy 
products, hides and skins and wool, amounting to 
Rs 300 crores, Rs. 40 erores and Rs. 3 crores res¬ 
pectively a year. In fact, aside from 20 per cent 
contributed by industrial and other occupations, 80 
per cent of the national income of India is derived 
from agriculture ". 
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GOLD MEDAL AND A CASH PRIZE 

OF RS. 200/- AWARDED TO 
COTTAGE INDUSTRIES DEMONS- 
TRATION OF THE ADARSH SEVA 
SANGHA AT GWALIOR FAIR AND 
EXHIBITION. 1941. 

OTTAGE Industries demonstrations of 
ginning, carding, spinning, weaving, 
printing, hand-made match making, hand¬ 
made paper making and bee-keeping organised 
by the Adarsh Seva Sangha of Pohri, 
(Gwalior) at the Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition held at Gwalior from the‘20th of 
December to 14th of January 1941, were 
highly appreciated by the peasantry, the 
Government Officials and the public at large. 

In appreciatios of the educative value 
and the practical utility of these demonstra¬ 
tions to the people of the State, the Exhibition 
Committee have awarded a Gold Medal and 
a Cash Prize of Rs. 200/ to the Cottage 
Industries Department of the Sangha. 

SPINNING AND TAKLI 
COMPETITIONS 
AT GWALIOR AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
5TH JANUARY 1941. 

Gondabai of Adarsh Seva Sangha, Pohri, 
stood first in the Spinning Competition held 
at Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition at 
Gwalior. The total yarn spun by the first 
prize holder in one hour was 362 yards of 35 
count which speed is 15% more than the 
average speed of 8 hours fixed by the 
All India Spinners' Association. Other prize 
winners being Parmanand Sharma, Krishna 
Kant of Adarsh Seva Sangha, Pohri and 
Miss Lila Mahajan of Gwalior. 

In the Takli Competition Mr. Ramesh 
.Chandra • Ojha of. Rajasthan, A, I. 3. A. 


Branch got the first prize and other winners 
being Mr. Parmanand, Mr. Lalita Mohan 
and Mr. Kashi Ram of Adarsh Seva Sangha, 
Pohri. 

GROWING INT REST IN 
ALL-INDIA CATTLE SHOW 

IiORD LINLITHGOW'S ENCOURAGEMENT 

The growing public interest in Indian 
cattle and the improvement of the different 
breeds is reflected in the increase in the 
number of entries, which rose from 488 for 
the first Show held at the Irwin Ampitheatre 
in New Delhi in February, 1938 to 637 in 
1939 and to 706 in 1940. The list of cups 
and medals presented by patrons and other 
well-wishers grows from year to year, and 
there has been a noticeable improvement in 
the quality of the cattle entered. 

The first All-India Cattle Show, held in 
February, 1938, was in the nature of an 
experiment. The Government of India made 
a grant of Rs. 27,283 and when the interest 
shown by the Provinces and States had proved 
that the Show could and should be continued, 
Government constituted an All-India Cattle 
Show Society, and gave the Society a lump¬ 
sum grant of Rs. 2,55,000. The Society was 
registered on January 31, 1939, its objects 
being to organise and establish an annual 
All-India Cattle Show and to carry on all 
activities connected therewith, including the 
furtherance of cattle-breeding and the improve¬ 
ment of stock. 

The Society's first annual report presented 
to a meeting held in October 1940, deals with 
the period November 1, 1939 to October 31, 
1940. It surveys the results of the first three 
Shows and records a progressive improvement 
in the standard of exhibits and in the facilities 
provided at the Show ground. 
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The Viceroy’s Interest 

The Report places on record the Society’s 
deep sense of gratitude to His Excellency 
Lord Linlithgow. M It is due to his inspiration 
tn the first instance that the Show came into 
existence at all. Since then he has displayed 
an untiring personal interest which has been 
a source of the highest encouragement to all 
concerned with the improvement of India’s 
livestock; and his assistance and advice, which 
have always been at the Society’s disposal, 
have been of the greatest weight and value.” 

His Excellency has visited all three 
Shows which have been held so far and has 
shown great interest in the exhibits and the 
judging. He has presented a Challenge Cup 
for the best animal in the Show, which carries 
with a cash prize of Rs. 250. 

His Excellency the Viceroy is Patron-in- 
. Chief of the Society and the list of Patrons 
comprises 28 Ruling Princes and Chiefs. The 
Iion’ble. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai K. B. E., 
C. I. E., I. C. S., Member of the Executive 
Council for Education, Health and lands, is 
the President of the General Committee and 
the Vice-President is Mr. F. Ware, C. I. E. f 
F. R. C. V. S., I. V. S., Animal Husbandry 
Commissioner with the Government of India. 

Dr. RADHA KUMUD MUKERJEE 
ON THE WORKING OF ANCIENT 
VILLAGE REPUBLICS 

“Modern democracies are nothing less 
than autocracies and dictatorships in disguise, 
but ancient Indian monarchies were democra¬ 
cies in reality where the king was merely the 
agent of the constitution devised by the 
people for the common weal of the state” 
declared Prof. Radha Kumud Mookerji, 
speaking at the Cama Oriental Institute 
Bombay, on Thursday evening, when he 
delivered a public lecture on “India’s Demo¬ 
cratic Traditions”, und^r the auspices of the 
' All-India Centre of the P. E. N. Mr. 
l Mathuradas Tricumjee, the Mayor of 
Bombay, presided. 


In a detailed historical analysis of the 
glory that was Hind's, the speaker referred 
to the gulf of difference between the genuine 
democracy which could be traced traditionally 
in the ancient Indian Governmental systems 
and the modem pseudo-popular Governments 
which passed off under the nomenclature of 
Democracy. 

Elucidating the evidence which the 
lecturer cited from some of the Indian 
Sanskrit classics like the Rigveda. etc., he 
observed that it was India that gave to the 
world the fir^t expression of democratic rule 
and the parliamentary system of Government. 
Indian village committees which were styled 
as “Sabhas” and “Samitis” functioned like 
small independent republic. Their decisions 
were inviolable as they were the decisions of 
the majority which made the law of the land. 
Such “Sabhas” and “Samitis” were found 
from the earliest time in India. 

The very fact that Chandragupta 
Maurya’s army was able to liberate the country 
within the short period of two years, from 
Alexander’s armies which invaded it, was 
proof positive to illustrate that this ancient 
Indian monarch had the democratic support 
of his people to back him in his campaign. 

In the Rigveda, Democracy was described 
as the Deity of “Sanghatam”. 

IMPROVING LIFE IN THE VILLAGES 
IN BOMBAY PROVINCE 

Village improvement schemes in the 
Northern Division of the Bombay Province 
made considerable headway in the half year 
ended in June. 

Several rural development associations 
were functioning in the Ahmedabad District 
under the District Rural Development Board. 
Better farming societies were being started at 
Dhandhuka, -Rampur, Dholera and Bafwala 
and an agricultural implement co-operative 
society organised in Dhandhuka Taluka. The 
Taluka Development Associations at Gogfia 
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imdDascroi wete repented to be doing good 
work, but Village Improvement Committees 
in some places did not seem to have made 
any substantial progress. 

The District Rural Development Board 
distributed seeds and implements to villagers 
at concession rates and also advanced money 
for the storage of seeds. A bunding class 
opened in Modasa Mahal gave training to 50 
adults, and efforts were made to promote the 
construction of cement and concrete wells. 
A model agricultural class was started and 
boys were given instruction in crafts. 

Cottage Industries 

In Kaira, the Rural Development Board 
accorded considerable assistance to culti¬ 
vators. Improved seeds and implements 
were given to many villagers and measures 
for insect destruction taken by the distribu¬ 
tion of sulphur powder, the dusting of mango 
trees and the like. 

Cottage industries were introduced on a 
small scale, hand-weaving, hand-spinning, 
rope-making, weaving of cot tape from 
twine, and poultry-breeding being encourag¬ 
ed. The Poultry improvement farm at Anand 
worked satisfactorily. 

Considerable attention was given to 
village sanitation, village roads in several 
places being kept clean by paid sweepers. 
Two village uplift committees gave grants 
for the construction of latrines. 

Nine table dispensaries were given 
grants amounting to Rs. 420 on a contributory 
basis. The scheme of liquidation of mass 
illiteracy was working soundly, and, in th$ 
district there are 125 schools set up for the 
purpose. 

Water Supply 

In Surat about Rs. 400 were given as 
subsidy for table dispensaries. Needy pupils 
of the Back-ward and Harijan classes were 
‘given-books, slates and stationery; and six 
primary schools in Mandvi Taluka were 
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maintained from ibe Rural Development 
Board grants. About Rs. 800 were allotted 
for village water supply schemes and about 
Rs. 5,000 for the improvement of village 
communications. 

Nearly Rs. 6,400 were spent by the 
Rural Development Board in Thana on rural 
uplift measures during the half year. 
Improved varefies of paddy were widely 
distributed and steps taken to control crop 
pests. A special centre was opened at 
Dhamangaon for the economic uplift of 
aboriginal tribes. 

Table dispensaries were set up at 10 
centres and grain worth Rs. 25,000 stored 
in 10 taluka depots. 

VILLAGE INDUSTRIES MAKE 
PROGRESS 

DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHERN 
DIVISION 

In common with other Divisions in 
Bombay Province, the Southern Division 
recorded considerable headway in village im¬ 
provement work in the half year ended in 
June. 

The Belgaum District made progress in 
the supply of improved varieties of paddy in 
two talukas, where 147 cultivators took ad¬ 
vantage of the facilities offered. Gul-making 
on improved lines was encouraged by the con¬ 
struction of 29 improved furnaces, Rs. 1,000 
were allotted for fruit culture; and over 15 
schemes for bunding works were prepared. 

Gul-making demonstrations were held in 
Chikodi and Gokak Talukas. Sulphur dust¬ 
ing of mango trees against mildew and mango- 
hoppers was tried in Chikodi and Gokak 
talukas. Demonstrations of planting sugar¬ 
cane sets at wider distance, threshing of 
jawar by stone rollers, threshing of wheat by 
wheat threshers, ploughing with iron ploughs 
and sulphur dusting of jawar seed were held 
in many places in each taluka* - - : 
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VUtege Water Work* 

In Bijapur District nearly Rs. 2,200 
• wert spent on village water-works, but the 
works at Gulbar and Shirur remain in¬ 
complete. Wool-weaving demontration class¬ 
es trained eight students and eight more 
were receiving instruction. Improved jawar 
and Spanish peanut seeds were stored for 
distribution at next sowing season. 

In Dharwar medicine chests were pro¬ 
vided in 20 villages, each village contributing 
one-third of the cost. About five village 
approach roads were built at a cost of about 
Rs. 750and the construction of seven wells 
for Harijans was in progress. Two thousand 
four hundred bags of improved mugad paddy 
were distributed in the Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
Hangal and Kod talukas; 400 manure pits 
were dug in 26 villages; and a scheme to 
further the wool industry was in progress. 

Villagers who during the off season 
have no subsidiary occupation can prepare 
several useful articles from aloe fibres, called 
Ghagal or Kekdhad. Bags, chair cushions, 
bed-room, chappals and other household 
articles can be manufactured with very or¬ 
dinary skill, and efforts were made to intro¬ 
duce this industry in selected villages. The 
tanning class at Haveri, too, was reported to 
be a success. 

Dispensary Built 

In Kanara improved strains of paddy 
supplied by the Kumta Farm gave the agri¬ 
culturists an increase of Rs. 4 an acre. The 
villagers of Halga collected Rs. 3,000 and 
built a dispensary by their own effort. The 
Industrial School at Honavar trained villagers 
in coir work, button-making and other 
village industries, and a cane-work 
demonstration class was functioning at 
Karwar. There were 10 grain depots and 
two multi-purpose co-operative societies. 

Several measures were taken in Kolaba 
for the improvement of agriculture and live 


stock. Gun clubs were also set up for the 
protection of crops. 

Approach roads were constructed in 
several villages, and draw-wells in place of 
step-wells encouraged. Special measures, 
including the free distribution of quinine, 
were taken against malaria. 

In Ratnagiri, about Rs. 2,000 were 
spent on village water-works. Some 11 miles 
of village roads were constructed in Ratnagiri 
taluka and roads were also built in Rajapur, 
Vengurla, Khed, Chiplun and Sangmeshwar 
talukas. Pottery, coir-making, tanning and 
fishing made considerable progress as cottage 
industries, and improved seeds were supplied 
at several centres. 

NEED FOR CONCENTRATED 
EFFORT FOR RURAL UPLIFT 

WHAT ECONOMIC SURVEY BY MADRAS 
UNIVERSITY IN EIGHT VILLAGES SHOWS 

At a meeting of the Madras Econonic 
Association Dr. P. J. Thomas, Economic 
Professor, Madras University, presented the 
results of an economic survey conducted by 
the University in eight villages in the 
Presidency. 

Main Conclusions 

The main conclusions are: 

The growing rural congestion in certain 
areas and increasing sub-division and frag¬ 
mentation of holdings; 

The growmg number of non-cultivating 
landholders and the increase of tenancy; 

The large increase of landless labourers 
and the decay of customary relations between 
landowners and labourers; 

Slow progress of agricultural improve¬ 
ments ; 

Growth of indebtedness, although the 
rates of interest had fallen much; 

The growing disparity in the incidence 
of land revenue between different classes of 
land, calling for a re-adjustment pf the laigd 
revenue system; ; 
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Extensive progress in communications' 
and break-down of village self-sufficiency; and 
Changes in diet—from millets to rice, from 
hand-pounded rice to milled rice and the 
growing popularity of coffee and tea* 

• Rural Incomes 

Rural incomes range from Rs. 73 to 
Rs. 40 per head. Food supply seems to have 
kept pace with the growth of population, but 
while the quantity of carbo-hydrates available 
is more than adequate, there is an insufficiency 
of fats and proteins. 

During the period under survey, indus¬ 
trial areas have made more rapid progress 
than agricultural, largely owing to the pro¬ 
tective tariff policy followed by Government. 
While the economic activities of Government 
in the past have greatly benefited the urban 
classes, the beneficial effect on ‘the population 
of rural areas has not been so appreciable, 
and “everything points to the need for 
a concentrated effort in rural develop¬ 
ment.” 

VILLAGERS HEALTH 

LADY HOPE STRESSES «NEED OF 
PROPAGANDA 

“War and the alleviation of suffering 
caused by it must occupy our immediate 
attention, but the strength of a country lies 
in carrying on normal activities undisturbed 
by abnormal situation,” observed the Hon’ble 
Lady Hope presiding over the annual meeting 
of the National Health Association of 
Southern India at the banquet hall. 

“India although in the war”, she added 
“is in a sense out of it and she can persue her 
normal peace-time activities and continue at 
any rate to some extent to promote the health 
and prosperity of her people”. 

Need for Propaganda 

She stressed the need for propaganda in 
the village so as to make people properly 


utilize every circumstance calculated to 
provide facilities for betfer living. In this 
connection she suggested the formation of 
village organisations to carry on' continuous 
propaganda and interest themselves in all that 
affected the good of the community and she 
hoped that necessary funds to carry out the 
scheme would be forthcoming.— 

LITERACY DAY IN U. P. 

CELEBRATIONS FIXED FOR 
FEB. 16 

The Following Press Note has been 
issued by the U. P. Government:— 

The Government has decided to 
observe Sunday, February 16, 1941, as the 
Literacy Day throughout the Province to 
focus the attention of the public on the efforts 
that are being made to eradicate illiteracy 
from the Province and to take stock of the 
work done in 1940. 

People and institutions interested in the 
cause of literacy are invited to co-operate 
with the local workers to make the Day as 
successful as during the previous years. 

The following is an outline programme, 
but it is not rigid and may be modified by the 
District Adult Education Committee to suit 
local conditions :— 

The Day should begin with Prabhat 
phenes by batches of students, teachers and 
workers in all the mohallas and parts of the 
city, town, village or the areas assigned to them* 
In this, suitable poems explaining the need 
of literacy and spread of education may be 
sung. These * poems may be composed by 
local poets and students should be trained 
beforehand to sing them. 

In the afternoon general public meetings 
may be organized. Here lectures may bf 
delivered emphasizing the need of fighting 
the curse of illiteracy and explaining the 
scheme of the department. • ^ \ • 
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, C P. RURAL INDUSTRIES 
WEAVERS REFUSE TO FALL IN WITH 
GOVT. PLANS 

The C. P. and Berar Government resolu¬ 
tion on the report of the working of the 
Department of industries for the year ending 
March 31, 1940, says that handloom weaving 
iathe principal cottage industry in the province 
but the Government regrets to observe that 
all attempts to encourage it through the Central 
Co-operative Weavers’ Society and special 
marketing organisation have not so far proved 
successful owing to the attitude of the weaver 
community itself. The working of the society 
was recently examined and the report is now 
receiving the attention of the Government. 
The Government note that the expansion in 
the activities of the Department in such bran¬ 
ches as electricity, industrial education, train- 
ning in cottage industries and promotion of 
subsidiary occupations was maintained during 
the year and full advantage was taken of the 
labour branch of the Department of Industries 


by both employers and, employees in r the 
adjustment of differences and settlement of 
disputes. 

The Industrial Survey Committee, pre- 
sided over by Mr. J. C. Kumarappa, made a 
number of recommendations. The Survey v 
Committee carried out an intensive survey of 
608 villages scattered all over the province 
with the aid of specially selected workers and 
made suggestions to the Government for the. 
encouragement of nearly 30 village and cottage 
industries. Three volumes of the report of 
the committee have already been published 
and the fourth is under preparation. The, 
Government in their resolution thank 
Mr. Kumarappa and the members of the 
committee for their labours and the valuable 
material for planning future industrial ; 
development. 

The scheme for the utilization of dead 
cattle did not turn out to be' successful due 
to growing opposition of Kotwars whose 
vested interests were affected by the scheme 
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HARVEST 


A loaded wagon rumbles down the lane 
From fields where late were marshalled ranks of gold. 
And soon expectant granaries will hold 
The yearly treasure of full-ripened grain. 

So may there be in heavenly after-years 
A harvest where all loveliness will meet. 

Colours of flowers, green meadows, and the sweet 
Soft fall of music on enchanted ears, 

Young generous natures laughing on the breeze. 

And frail old ladies drinking homely tea. 

The everlasting movement of the sea. 

And summer's whisper to the listening trees, 

Where ugliness can never be, nor sin. 

But all the beauty of the world is gathered in. 


—John A. Dobbs . 
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"Salvation of India lies,jn Cottages." 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


MERCENARY VERSUS MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


M EN of faith and of missionary 
spirit are wanted for village work. 
Such men are not available in large 
numbers is very true. It is also equally 
true, nothing else ensures success in 
this great humanitarian work as send¬ 
ing out right type of human material 
to serve the villages. Life in villages 
has to be s eated through the touch 
of life. . iacity of such workers is 
being keenly felt everywhere. *A sup¬ 
pressed discontent is brewing. 

Everything is not quite well with 
the village work, 'At many places it 
appears to be a sheer waste of money. 
The exploiter class of old, mock at 
the lole thing and call it a fad. The 
ad’ cates too do not feel their footing 
qu j secure. Something vital is lack¬ 
ing. The vigour is not there. The 
state of things calls for an examina¬ 
tion and demands a remedy. 

The problem is baffling, where 
to get such men from ? Mercenary 
workers abound everywhere. You 
pay them and they go and work as 


you instruct. Such men are known to 
be failures in village work is our ex* 
perience. They are lacking in faith 
in their mission. They fail to approach 
their task with confidence. The fire 
is not there. The spirit of sacrifice is 
wanting. At every stage that calls 
for dash, taking of ri*k, facing of 
popular ridicule or public opposition, 
they shrink back. Like every other 
petty village official, they are a little 
bit prestige-ridden too. They cannot 
merge themselves into service. They 
wait for response from people, which 
they complain does not come forth* 
The faith of a crusader is not there. 
It is too much to expect them to haftre 
a living belief in the lato, “Full effort 
is full victory”. 

What prevents a worker;to start 
his daily programme with a ‘Keertpn’ 
in his village or in the neighbouring 
villages? Even if he k alone without 
anybody from the village to co-operate 
with him, be should do his duty by 
going on a round of ‘Keertop*., ' 
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6ong that he sings comes from his 
heart and be believes in what he sings 
it is sure to find an echo in the hearts 
of the villagers. No effort, not even 
a thought is wasted in this world. He 
can easily handle a broom and start 
cleaning lanes, Sy-lanes, and r dirty 
spots in the village. In his morning 
rounds, he should see the cleanlihess 
of village wells, cattle-sheds, and 
the sanitation of soak-pits and manure- 
pits. Wherever insanitary conditions 
are iound, he should start removing 
them without waiting for somebody 
else to assist hini. If there is no school 
in the village, he can easily get some 
boys and girls round and start teach¬ 
ing. The farms and fields and the 
different operations in which the villa¬ 
gers engage themselves are his labora¬ 
tory for study and for testing his 
experiments. He can usefully employ 
his working hours along side the villa¬ 
gers. He can learn the deficiencies, 
the mistakes of the cultivators. If he 
has already created his confidence 
among the villagers, he can easily 
suggest improvements for adoption. 
The recital of Ramayan, Gita or with 
some other ‘Katha’ in the evening 
the worker should w f ound-up his 
day’s programme. Whenever some 
opportunity presents itself, let him 
be ready to render some more useful 
social service to the village. 

While giving this analysis of 
work, we have kept in mind a difficult 
village, where people have not taken 
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kindly to the work. Where, they are 
not responsive, even hostile or oppos¬ 
ed to the work. But this daily pro¬ 
gramme can be carried out by the 
worker himself. If he has faith and 
is full of enthusiasm for his wo*rk, let 
him try this programme for a year, 
even for six months. With his fire and 
warmth, if he has these in abundance 
in him, he is bound to create an 
atmosphere of work and improvement 
in the village. How long will the 
people maintain their attitude of hosti¬ 
lity or indifference, whichever it may 
be, in the face of an active force gene¬ 
rated by the worker through his self- 
sacrificing work. 

We have our own personal experi¬ 
ence of both successful as well as un¬ 
successful type of village work at our 
centres. The trouble mostly lies with 
the wprkers. The spirit of the worker 
whether mercenary or missionary is 
the main factor. Where it is merce¬ 
nary, the work is a failure. Where it 
is missionary, it is a success. But 
workers with missionary spirit are just 
a drop in the ocean. 

Is it not true that ours is a material 
age? “Missionary sprit is only a vague 
and a hazy notion”, they say. People 
want concrete returns for their lab¬ 
ours. Spirit of sacrifice does not feed or 
sustain them. Money does..Naturally, 
therefore, everything should be bought 
through and sold for money. Every 
activity of people in our times, starts 
with a satisfactory answer to the 
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query, “whether it pays"? If it does 
not, nothing to do with it. This is no 
‘Biblical Age’. The dictum “Man does 
not live by bread alone’’, holds no 
good tq-day. In this age of mammon- 
worship “It is the money that makes 
mare go”. If the monetary incen¬ 
tive is absent, the work loses its 
charm to the worker. Since, village 
work does not provide material temp¬ 
tation, people of better talent and 
i capacity do not consider it their w orth- 
while to take to it. Those who join, 
come with a profit motive, the motive 
of finding a living. Naturally, they 
don’t put in their whole heart into the 
work. For, they have come with a 
motive to take and not to put-in more 
than what they take. 

The test of successful village 
work is that the people should learn 
to work for their self-improvfement 
under the guidance of the worker. 
They are by nature sceptic and there 
are reasons of theic being so. The 
present depressing state of things: 
the villagers lack of faith- in the 
. worker and in his capacity of being 
• useful to them on the one hand, and 
the worker’s complaint about the 
apathetic attitude and want of 
responsiv 1 less on the part of the 
villagers on the other, will have to go. 
In the midst of plenty of work, it has 
been found, most of the workers find 
nothing to do in the village. They 
keep idle and continue sending some 
sort of false reports of work to the 


head quarters. In the majority of 
cases, though they have no heart into 
the work, yet they continue some how, 
as long as they receive their regular 
allowance. They are nonentities and 
their presence fails to affect the life 
and atmosphere in the villages. 

. This is a" terrible waste. It is all 
the more deplorable, because it has 
statted with the very inception of this 
movement. The pioneers in the cause 
should see to it that things are set 
aright while it is not too late. Let not 
this movement of ‘Village Revival’ 
meet with a premature death under 
the weight of financial waste, want of 
effective direction, coupled with the 
inefficiency of the material to work* 
with. 

It appears, the movement is work¬ 
ing under many handicaps. In the 
first place, it has no independent 
leadership. More or less, it is a hand¬ 
maid of political movement. It receives 
its inspiration from Mahatmaji. No 
doubt, he is the originator and foun¬ 
tainhead of many of our national acti¬ 
vities. It is his inspiration that gives 
life and sustains, one does not know, 
how many different type of public 
activities. With all our great respects 
for Mahatma ji, people should know his 
limitations too. He has his pre-occupa¬ 
tions with political work. Then age is 
another handicap. Even if he wishes, 
he is so placed that he connot give 
himself entirely to the constructive 
national work. As with him, so with 
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the Other provincial leaders or workers. 
Exciting politics, election fights, and 
political movements of course,, have a 
preferential claim on them. Whenever 
convenient and free they interest in 
and provide inspiration to the construc¬ 
tive activities as well. The same inspi¬ 
ration filters down to the primary 
workers in the moffussil. 

To us, this is not quite a satis¬ 
factory state of things from top to 
bottom. A movement of such great 
dimensions needs complete dedication 
and religious fervour of leadears as 
well as of primary workers. It should 
also be separated from the exciting 
politics of the day. Even at the risk 
of being mis-uaderstood we cannot 
hqlp suggesting that it should produce 
its own independent leadership and a 
devoted army of whole time workers. 
Half-heartedness on the part of the 


workers and a general feeling of its 
being a national activity of secondary 
importance, should go. It should 
produce leadership of the same emin¬ 
ence, the same calibre, and above all of 
the same spirit of sacrifice which 
characterize our political leadership. 

Next comes the problem of right 
type of workers. Before village life is 
to be reconstructed, the difficult task 
of creating an army of devoted wor¬ 
kers, with faith and mission, awaits 
the pioneers. The present mercenary 
workers will not do. The leaders and 
pioneers of this movement should set 
high traditions of complete dedication 
and whole time work for and in the 
village. This in due time will bring 
out and win over right sort of mate¬ 
rial for village work. The progress is 
bound to be slow. But this difficult 
process alone ensures success. 


NOTES 


PROGRESS OF .KHADI, 1939 
ANNUAL REPORT 

ALL INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Annual Report of All India 
Spinners 1 Association for 1939 is a 
valuable document showing the coun¬ 
try-wide progress of Khadi movement. 
The report is nicely printed on Hand- 
Made paper with Gandhiji’s quotation 
on the cover page, “ Khadi econo¬ 
mics are based on patriotism, senti¬ 
ment and humanity ”. As one goes 


through the report from cover to cover 
one is convinced of the sound and syste- c 
matic basis on which Khadi movement 
is making its sure heud-way towards 
the revival of hand-made cloth indus¬ 
try, and is providing work and wages 
to the people in the country-Bide. In 
the sphere of constructive nation¬ 
building Khadi’s contribution has been 
of immense value. Khadi, besides 
being an honourable badge of self-res¬ 
pect, patriotism and purify of chart- 





cter has also been mainly instrumental 
in restoring confidence in the people 
in the possibility of revival of other 
decaying and dying village industries. 
Even* a sceptic who cares to go through 
the report cannot but admit the great 
protentiality of Ehadi for the econo¬ 
mic betterment of the village popula¬ 
tion, who have, save agriculture, no 
other occupation at hand to employ 
their spare time and supplement their 
scanty earnings. 

The year 1939, says the report, 
was mainly devoted in consolidating 
the work developed during the year 
1938, and to .adjust the production of 
Khadi to the available demand. As a 
result of the establishment of Congress 
Ministries in the Provinces the Khadi 
movement certainly received a great 
stimulus. But even the change in the 
political situation created by the resig¬ 
nation of the Ministries did notgreatly 
affect the steady growth of Khadi,shows 
the solidarity of All India Spinners’ 
Association’s work and the deep roots 
that the industry has taken in the soil 
of the country. Comparative figures 
of production for 1938 and 1939 show 
that the progress was almost main¬ 
tained. If there was slight decrease by 
11% on the production side in the year 
1939 as compared with the year 1938, 
it was more than made good by the sale 
side which shows an increase of 18% 
during the same period. The total 


net production of Khadi in the year 
1939 was Rs. 50,29,329/- while the 
same in the year 1938 was Re, 
54,99,486/-. The sale figure for the 
1939 was Rs. 64,88,724/- as compared 
with its previous year 1938 which hid' 
total sale of Rs. 54,98,515/-. 

Roughly speaking, the All India 
Spinners’ Association handled product? 
ion and sale of Khadi worth more than 
half a crore in the year 1939, which 
work is scattered in villages and 
hamlets in all parts of the country, 
and served all communities alijce 
without any distinction of caste op 
creed. During the year 1939 tho 
A. I. S. A. has in its employ an army’ 
of 3180 workers, working ii* its 
various branches. It has servecj 
13,199 villages, provided work and' 
wages to 2,65,253 spinners, 17,545 
weavers and 6,417 artisans, distribut¬ 
ing about 35 kcs of rupees in their 
wages and salaries. This is a huge 
country-wide organisation with its np| 
work spread in all provinces including 
many of the Indian States. Those 
interested in Khadi as well as in the 
revival of other cottage industries wifi 
do well to go in for a copy of the 
report available from Wardha, C. P. 
The report is instinct with much 
informative material and useful 
statistical data, concerning every detail 
of All India Spinners’ Association’s 
work and makes convincing readings 



WOMAN S ROLE IN PLANNED ECONOMY 

[Concluded from December 1940 issue) 


5. A Planned scheme of national 
economy should provide for a scheme of 
social insurance, made available in cash and 
kind» for all citizens. This ' should include 
benefits in the case of disability, sickness, 
accident, pregnancy and childbirth in the 
case of women, and assistance for the care 
and nursing of the new-born child. This 
scheme should be given effect to pro¬ 
gressively. 

6. During the transition period due 
provision should be made in the leave rules 
applying to women workers to get leave on 
the ground of the sickness of the child. The 
burden of this may be borne by the 
community. 

7. Creches and nursery centres should 
be provided for as laid down in resolutions 
12 and 14 passed on the Labour Sub-Corn- 
mittee’s Report. Meanwhile the present 
system of requiring the employer to provide 
for maternity benefits and creches should be 
continued and extended to include plantations 
and mines. In view of the fact that this 
provision had led to the exclusion of women 
workers from such employment, the cost 
should in future be assessed on the total 
number of employees, irrespective of sex. 
All benefits shall be disbursed by the State 
or local authorities. 

This rule should also apply to local self- 
governing institutions as well as other large 
employers. 

. 8. Those Provinces and States which 
have no Maternity Benefit Acts should adopt 
a scheme of social insurance in preference to 
a Maternity Benefit Act. In the event of a 
Maternity Benefit Act being introduced, this 
should be on the lines indicated in resolution 
7 above. 


9. All women should be assured 
adequate leisure, irrespective of work in or 
outside the home. This leisure will follow 
from: 

(a) The organisation of Pre-Basic 
education institutions, such as 
nursery schools, kindergarten cen 
tres as Well as creches, and 

(b) The improvement of social ameni¬ 
ties and co-operative and com¬ 
munity undertakings. 

It is also necessary that there should be 
some kind of regularity in home life. There 
should be a cessation of all work during the 
day at a fixed hour, so that the midday meal 
can be conveniently taken and the housewife 
released from the duties of the kitchen. 

10. An identical standard of morality, 
which harmonises social welfare with 
individual freedom, should be accepted for 
both mart and woman, and should guide 
legislation and social convention. 

11. Persons born in any part of India 
of parents who are Indian Nationals shall, 
in regard to nationality; be considered Indian 
citizens. Persons born of alien parent or 
alien parents shall have the right to choose 
their nationality within six months of their 
reaching the age of majority. Married wo¬ 
men shall have the same right in the event of 
their marrying non-nationals of India. 

12. Every child born in the community 
has a claim on it in regard to education, 
occupation earning and property, as well as 
civic and social rights. There should be no 
restrictions made either by law or custom 
between children born in or out of wedlock. 
Children of alien parents shall also be 
entitled to education, health and freedom 
from abuse. 
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13. A Charter of Childrens Rights 
shall' be framed on the lines of the U. S. A. 
(legislation) and its provisions shall include : 

(a) Reservations against any commit¬ 
ments made by guardian or parent 
on behalf of a rhipor child in respect 
of marriage, dedication to religion, 
slavery or beggary. These commit¬ 
ments shall be deemed to be void* 

* able in law at the option of the 
individual concerned on reaching 
the age of majority. In the. event 
of any such commitment being 
given effect to, the special officer 
appointed for this purpose should 
be entitled and empowered to act 
on behalf of the child to avoid the 
commitment. 

(b) The employment of children for 
wages under the age of 15 should 
be prohibited. During the transi¬ 
tional period, the minimum age for 
such employment should be progres¬ 
sively raised to 15, particularly in 
industries and in occupations where 
hours and conditions of work are 
harmful to the children. Exceptions 
may be made for agricultural work. 
Night work between 6 p. m. and 
6 a.m. shall be prohibited to boys 
and girls under 18. 

When the national system of edu¬ 
cation, including Basic Education 
compulsory up to 14, comes fully 
into operation, the minimum age for 
such employment will be automati¬ 
cally raised, and correlation shall 
be provided between work and 
training, even after the age of 14. 

A special organisation should be estab¬ 
lished to look after and protect the rights of 
children, particularly orphan children. 

14. The principle of equal wage for 
equal work shall be granted practical recogni¬ 
tion in such a manner that it does not create 
unemployment or bar employment to wpmen. 


15. Women shall not, as a matter of 
policy, be excluded from any industry or 
occupation. In the event of any legislation 
or development causing the exclusion of 
women from any occupation, and thus leading 
to their unemployment, steps should be taken 
by the State to provide for their being 
absorbed in other occupations. 

16. For purposes of recruitment and 
coordination’of labour supply in different 
occupations, a system of labour exchanges 
should be established. 

17. Trade Unions should consist of 
both men and women workers. There should 
be no separate trade union for women. Statis¬ 
tics of trade union membership should include 
information about women and young persons 
on their registers. 

18. Woman’s work in the home as well 
as her work on the family land, though not 
easy to recognise in terms of money value, is 
an essential contribution to the social wealth 
of the State (community); and shall be fully 
recognised as such. The aggregate of social 
wealth under Planned Economy will include 
all kinds of work, whether recognised in 
money value or not. 

19. A uniform Civil Code shall be 
enacted applicable to all citizens of India, 
This should be based on the fundamental 
principle of equality as between man and 
man and man and woman. During the 
transition period it should apply to those 
who choose to accept it. Those who are un¬ 
able to subscribe to this Code, may continue 
to be governed by their personal law. Where f 
however, anything in this personal law affects 
the woman’s position adversaly, immediate 
attempts should be made to remedy this. 

20. Reformers in many communities 
have brought about changes in the Personal 
Law from w ithin these communities. These 
efforts are to be welcomed, and wherever they 
are in line with the general policy of the State 
they should be encouraged by the State. 
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4l A® AU-India Civil Marriage Act 
ahall be enacted enabling any two persons 
gbove the age of majority, to whatever reli¬ 
gion they may belong, to be married without 
any declaration in regard to religion. 

22. Pending the completion of the Plan 
it is clear that the existing law will continue 
to function in regard to marriage, side by side 
with the civil marriage provided for above, 
immediate steps must, however be taken for 
the following purposes:— 

(i) In regard to the age of marriage, 
the legal limits should be progressi¬ 
vely raised to the Age of Majority; 

(ii) Consent of the marrying parties 
shall be made essential. 

(iii) Marriage shall be made monoga¬ 
mous, and the right to divorce 
introduced. 

(iv) All intended marriages shall be 
notiefied, and marriages shall be 
recorded by a public authority. The 
State should afford facilities for this 
so that this intimation and record 
may be made easily through the 
village panchayat or other self- 
governing body. 

23. Divorce shall be available at the 
Option of either party, subject to such con¬ 
ditions as may be laid down by the law in 
Ibat behalf. These conditions may relate to 
sufficient notice, period for the divorce to be 
gflfective, and maintenance and custody of 
children. These conditions should be equal 
Us between man and woman. 

24. Divorce when effective shall be 
Evidenced by an appropriate certificate from 
Stncls pfcblic authority. 

25. Disabilities attached to the condi¬ 
gn 0 1 widowhood should be ended. 

26. The State should follow a policy 
mm to woman the same rights as man 


to hold, acquire, inherit, and dispose of 
property of all kinds, and to shoulder cor. 
responding obligations, without any differen¬ 
tiation at any stage or in any manner on 
grounds of sex alone, and changes in the 
existing laws, when necessary, should be pro¬ 
gressively made. This is especially necessary 
in regard to the Hindu Law. 

27. The right to insist upon restitution 
of conjugal rights in Hindu and Muslim law 
should be abolished. 

28. Co-education shall be the basis or 
ideal of the national system of education* 
which should be founded on common courses 
of study for boys and girls. During the 
transitional period, common high schools for 
the adolescent should be encouraged for both 
sexes- Provision may, however, be made for 
separate high schools for girls, where local 
sentiment demands them, and this is con¬ 
sidered feasible. 

The staff in all co-educational institutions 
should be mixed and in other institutions 
such mixed staff should be encouraged. 

29. The state shall provide training 
centres for women social workers who, due 
to economic circumstances and lack of high 
academic education, cannot avail themselves 
of the existing facilities. 

30. Legalised abortion should be per¬ 
mitted only in recognised institutions under 
properly qualified persons; 

(a) when pregnancy is a result of rape: 

(b) when pregnancy is considered 
dangerous to the health of the 
mother. 

31. The administrative machinery of 
the State shall include a Ministry of Social 
Affairs to co-ordinate all problems connected 
with social welfare, and to arrange for 
investigation and research into problems of 
this nature. 



Made in englani^ 

By Bharatan Kumarappa 


L ATELY there was an interesting book 
bearing this arresting title and giving a 
brief account of the country crafts of England. 
The title is significant as implying that it is 
the small industries carried on in the village 
homes of England that are peculiarly English. 
Large scale industries are the same the world 
over, so that in their case it is a mere accident 
that the goods manufactured by them were 
made in England, Germany, Japan, or India. 
Not so with articles made in the country side. 
They bear a distinct character of their own, 
reflecting the character of the people who 
make them, which entitles those made in a 
country, nay even in a district, to be con¬ 
sidered as a thing apart and to be described as 
belonging to that locality and to no other. 
This is not so with large scale industries. The 
worker in a factory has no scope for express¬ 
ing himself in work, for his work is not 
determined by himself but by the nature of 
the machine and by the factory owner. The 
product, therefore, has no organic relation 
with the worker. The factory hand may be 
an Englishman, Japanese, African, Russian 
or Indian, but the product turned out by the 
machine will be the same. That the factory 
article was made in England or in Timbaktoo 
makes, therefore, no material difference to it. 
• Hence only products of country crafts of 
England can properly be described as made 
in England. 

From this follow rather serious con¬ 
sequences. If it is true that in large scale pro¬ 
duction the human factor, with all its wealth 
qf individuality, contributes little or nothing, 
it means that for tbe bulk of tbe people work 
is soulless and mechanical. Consequently 
the faculties of the individual not finding 



scope for excercise, must in accordance with 
the grim law of nature atrophy and die. For 
nature is merciless in this regard. A muscle 
or a limb not used withers away. If we 
would retain or develop it we must exercise 
it. Human faculties also, therefore, must be 
exercised if they are to develop. Otherwise 
human individuals will be reduced by factory 
labour to walking machines incapable of 
thinking and acting for themselves. 

This is not mere theory. We know 
from our own experience that we who know 
to read and write when we do not exercise 
our memory as our fathers did are pigmies by 
their side in our capacity to retain literature 
or events in our memory. The country girl 
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of Female labour, besides that of a boy 
through the year to attend upon the cattle, 
will be required to carry on the operations. 
In a cultivator’s family of average size 
and under average conditions, one male 
member, usually the head of the family, and 
one female member may be expected to be 
available for work, besides a boy to look 
after the cattle. On the holding under con¬ 
sideration, the male member will find employ¬ 
ment practically throughout the year and may 
be expected to put in about 300 days labour, 
rendering it necessary to employ about 200 
units of hired labour. The female member, 
usually the farmer’s wife, will find work for 
About 120 days (or an equivalent number of 
hours at 8 hrs. per day over a larger number 
of days) out of about 180 days she can 
possibly spare, since many of the operations 
have to be done briskly and in time necessit¬ 
ating the compulsory employment of hired 
labour. Two pairs of cattle, one medium 
and one small have to be maintained and 
these will have work for about 125 days in 
the year. There will thus be no unemploy¬ 
ment at any time for the head of the family 
and a boy, but the woman will be at leisure 
for about 60 days. The holding will after 
meeting all expenditure, leave a margin of 
Rs. 295 for the family or about Rs. 60 per 
adult* per annum. If the holding is reduced 
to ten acres, two pairs of cattle have yet to be 
maintained and the incidence of employment 
for the members of the farmer’s family prac- 
tically remains the same but the family 
income is reduced to Rs. 195 which cannot 
maintain it in comfort. If the area of the 
holding is further reduced to five acres only 
which is usually the size in many areas, 
only one pair of cattle has to be maintained 
and while the boy will have to attend on it 
throughout the year the male member will 
have work for about five months and the 

* Two children are considered equivalent to an 
adult 


woman for about four months. The family 
income dwindles down to about Rs. 70. render* 
ing some subsidiary occupation which fetches 
an extra income absolutely necessary for the 
family to get on. ^ > 

In the case of wet lands without well!, 
where a crop of paddy is usually followed by 
greeengram or gingelly, ten acres will be the 
minimum area for an economic holding for a 
family to obtain an income of Rs. 300 per 
year. Two pairs of cattle are required to 
cultivate this area but they find work for less 
than three months in the year. The male 
working member of the family will find work 
for almost 300 days while the female member 
cannot engage herself for more than 60 days 
in the year. All the same a wet land holding 
needs mof$ hired labour, both male and 
female, owing to the concentration of the 
operations in certain seasons. The boy has 
to attend on the cattle throughout the year. 
If the area of the holding is reduced to five 
acres, one pair of cattle will suffice, but will 
have work for about three months only. The 
male member does not find work for more 
than six months in the year and the female 
member for more than two months. The 
family income falls to about Rs. 130 or Rs. 26 
per adult which is less than half of what is 
needed by the family to get on with. 

In the case of both wet and dry lands 
with wells which facilitate intensive croping 
throughout the year, even a five acre holding 
is economic and provides a high family income 
of over Rs. 45b or Rs. 90 per adult. One pair 
of cattle is sufficient to run the farm finding 
work for more than six months in the year, 
while all the working members of the family 
find the fullest possible employment. 

The average holding in the plains of the 
Vizagapatam Dt. consists of five acres of 
which about one-third is dry land and the rest 
wet. About one third of the whole atea 
usually commands supplementary irrigation 
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from wells*, the average number of adult 
equivalents depending on the holding is also 
about five. Such a holding keeps the three 
working members of the family fully employed, 
and will yield an annual family income of 
about «Rs. 225 or'Rs. 45 per adult if the land 
is owned by the family. In the case of tenants, 
the family income will dwindle down to about 
half the amount, though the working members 
of the family find adequate employment. 
Families cultivating holdings on lease usually 
supplement their income by the sale of milk, 
butter milk and ghee from buffaloes maintai* 
ned without foregoing other work, and in some 
cases by the sale of a young pair of bulls or 
bullocks reared by them from their own stock 
or by purchasing young calves, thus making 
a living, though on a poor standard. The hol¬ 
dings, cultivated by a good number of families 
however are too small to afford even this low 
standard of living, and some holdings are 
purely dry or wet without any wells or even 
facilities for digging them. Farmers of such 
holdings depend for their living on the wages 
they can earn by offering themselves as coolies 
whenever oppurtunities occur. A few, how¬ 
ever who possess a pair of bullocks and a cart 
or who can find some one to lend the amount 
required to purchase the same, earn some 
amount by running the same for hire, thanks 
to the abolition of tolls, which has made it 

* For full particulars Vide Bulletin No. 40, of 
the Department of Agriculture. Madras, on the 
economic condition of the Ryot in the Vizagapatam 
Dt, and how to improve it 1 ' 


possible for the bullock cart to compete with 
other means of conveying goods, including 
the railway, over fairly long distances. 
Conclusion ' 

The above survey of the economics of the 
farmer in the Vizagapatam Dt. which applied 
to several other tracts where the system of 
cultivation is similar, reveals that there is 
considerable unemployment in the case of 
families cultivating holdings less than 15 acre 
of dry land or 10 acre of wet land without 
wells, and less than 5 acre of dry or wet land 
with wells. Besides, there is in rural areas, 
a large number of families of agricultural 
labourers who do not cultivate any land on 
their own account but have to make a living 
by working for wages on others 1 holdings. 
These have also a considerable period of 
unemployment when agricultural work is 
slack, especially in years in which the season 
proves disappointing and depresses agricultu- 
ral activities. 

On dry lands, the period of acute unem* 
ployment usually extends from February to 
May. On wet lands there is a further period 
of unemployment for about two months 
between transplanting and harvest, usually 
September and October. Dry or wet lands 
possessing wells, of course, engage the farmed 
throughout the year. 

It is not proposed in this article to enter 
into the problem of how the rural unemployed 
population can be best helped to find subsidi¬ 
ary occupations suitable to their conditions 
and environment. 



FAREWELL TO LAWYERS 

By K. S. Srikantan, m.a. Professor, Belgaum. 


D RINK, Usury and litigation practically 
exhaust more than half the income of an 
average villager in India. Among these t the 
share of the lawyer, in many villages is far 
more than the other two. Litigation is a 
highly expensive evil that has sapped the 
very life of our countryside. It has been 
estimated that the cost of litigation in the 
punjab alone amounts to Rs. 12 crores annu¬ 
ally, a sum four times the annual revenue 
paid by the punjab cultivator. Having prac¬ 
tically no reserves to fall back upon, the far¬ 
mer digs his own grave by running to the 
sahukar for borrowing in order to meet the 
expenses of litigation. Moreover “ litigation 
once started serves to fan the spirit of faction 
and through sympathy with a party or hosti¬ 
lity to witnesses-often hired personifications of 
falsehood-villages get split up into a number 
of hostile groups the existence of which not 
only shields but positively breeds crime”.* 
No body can dispute the facts that the money 
spent on litigation is absolutely uneconomic, 
for it adds little or nothing to the total wealth 
of the village. On the other hand it means a 
drain-an export of potential capital from the 
poor village to the rich town. If it is possible 
to put an end to litigation, we would be adding 
at least one hundred crores to India's rural 
wealth. Naturally one of the most important 
qestions before a rural worker is how to wipe 
out this ruinous litigation. That lawyers 
promote litigation, as money lenders promote 
borrowing, no honest student of rural econo¬ 
mics can deny. The qestion of putting an end 
to litigation is therefore closely bound up with 
* that of reducing the influence of lawyers and 
his agents on the villagers. Whatever may 
be the need of the talents of eminent lawyers 
for deciding complicated disputes, nobody can 
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disagree with me when I say that for many of 
the petty disputes their services are not only 
unnecessary but even injurious. 

To the Chief of Aundh goes the credit of 
tackling this problem for the first time in 
India. He is reported to have said that in 
his State there is no place for lawyers. No 
doubt the State of Aundh is too small to be 
taken as a model-never-the less the Rajasahib’s 
experiments deserve careful considaration, for 
what is possible in one part of India must be 
workable with certain limitations in other 
parts of India too. The Chief of Aundh has 
realised the fact that the stability of ancient 
Hindu administrative system was due to the 
panchayats and it is his ambition to restore to 
these panchayats their ancient glory and 
prestige. The panchayats in Aundh today 
are in entire charge of all village affairs and 
they sit in judgment over both civil suits and 
criminal cases. In fact there are no other 
courts worth speaking except the Panchayat 
courts and they have all the powers of a First 
Class Munsiff-Magistrate. Lawyers are not 
allowed tQ appear before these courts. The 
members of the Panchayat, being generally 
the leaders of the village, know everything 
about everybody and their decisions, it is 
claimed, are found to be always correct and 
acceptable. Perjury has completely disappear¬ 
ed, as the witnesses belonging as they do to 
the same village are afraid of fabricating false 
evidence before their own kith and kin. The 
Chief of Aundh, being a seasoned administra¬ 
tor, knows the limitations of a Panchayat. 
He has therefore given the services of a quali¬ 
fied munsiff magistrate to help every paneha- 
yat in deciding questions of law. Recently 
when I was in Aundh, 1 heard from every one 
that the system worked very well and the 
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villagers were quite happy. That the crimes 
are far and few between is also clear from the 
fact that the entire State police consists of 
less than 50 members. The example of Aundh 
is worth being imitated in other parts of India, 
for thqjre is absolutely no necessity to waste 
so much money on litigation as it is done 
today. 

In places where efficient panchayats do 
not exist co-operative societies may be made 
to take up this work. It is rather unfortunate 
that in India people have not yet begun to 
realise the potentialities of the co-operative 
movement on the non-credit side. When 
the non-credit side of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in: India comas to be appreciated. I 
have no doubt, its services in the field of 
arbitration will be highly appreciated. At 
present the credit of making use of co-opera¬ 
tion to put an end to litigation goes to the 
Punjab where co-operative Arbitration Socie¬ 
ties were established some years back. The 
Arbitration Societies of the Punjab owe their 
origin to a suggestion of Mr. M. L. Darling, 
Commissioner, Punjab, once Registrar, Co-ope 
rative Societies, Punjab. In 1917,*Mr. Darling 
put forward the following suggestion:— 

“The system of arbitration is, of course, 
only applied to disputes between societies and 
their members. In time, probably in some 
modified form of Panchayat, it should be 
possible to extend it in selected societies to 
decide the disputes between individual mem¬ 
bers. It is commonly asserted that Pancha- 
yats for settling civil and criminal disputes 
were at one time a familiar feature of Indian 
village life. An attempt has lately been 
made to revive them, and whereas in some 
cases they exist by the mutual consent of ail 
concerned they are peculiarly a valuable form 
of co-operative enterprise. Unfortunately 
their development in regard to criminal dispu¬ 
tes is hampered by the lack of legal status, 
the fecent Act applying only to civil suits. 
"Even if'tKe Act fvere extended,' success on 


any considerable scale would probably only 
be possible if close supervision were guaran¬ 
teed, from the outset. For this a special staff 
would be required as in the case of the 
co-operative movement which would have 
been still-born had not special machinery been 
created to initiate and develop it. On the other 
hand, though most of the Panchayats infor¬ 
mally started exist only in name, the fact 
that a few of them have survived show the 
possibilities of this most desirable form of co¬ 
operation**. It may be of interest to give below 
the constitution and objects of the Arbitration 
Society. The objects of a co-operative Arbi¬ 
tration Society are (a) to provide a means for 
the equitable settlement of disputes and there¬ 
by to save its members from the trouble and 
wasteful expenditure caused by false, frivolous 
and unnecessary litigation; (b) to provide a 
means of defence for members against such 
litigation initiated by others; (c) to secure, 
when necessary, professional legal opinion for 
the assistance of members. Every member 
on entering the society pays a nominal admis¬ 
sion fee and through a written agreement 
undertakes to refer all his disputes with-other 
members to the Society for settlement under 
penalty that may amount to Rs. 100. The 
supreme authority within the society is vested 
in the general body of members known as the 
General Meeting. The General Meeting 
elects a Managing Commitee which exercises 
all powers of the General Meeting. A panel 
of Arbitrators is also elected from among the 
members of the society. A dispute is referred 
to the Managing Committee who try their 
utmost to effect a compromise within a speci¬ 
fied time, failing which the dispute is referred 
to the arbitrators. Usually there are three 
arbitrators, one of whom is nominated by the 
Managing Committee and one is elected otrt 
of the panel by each party to a dispute. Appeat 4 
against the award of the arbitrators lies to the 
Managing Committee. Every award has tb 
be confirmed by a Civil Courts *. 
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From what has been said above, it is clear 
that the influence of the lawyers on the villa* 
gers can be considerably minimised and litiga¬ 
tion completely* wiped out if the two effective 
engines of rural reconstruction^ mean co¬ 
operative Societies and the Panchayats-are 


properly made use of. The State of Mysore 
has already begun to re*vitalise the Panchayats 
and it is my hope that British India will soon 
follow the example of Aundh and Mysore in 
making the Panchayats and the co-operative 
Societies effective agencies of Rural uplift 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN VILLAGES 

(Concluded from November 1940 issue) 

By: G. K. Puranik. 


Unjust Government policy 

HAT has brought about the ruin and 
decadence of the countryside is the 
unjust policy of the Government. With their 
over-insistence on centralisation, during all 
this period of “British Rule”, the village life 
in this country was left totally uncared for 
and neglected. It has been a continuous 
process of squeezing out everything worth¬ 
while from the villages to beautify the cities 
and to provide comforts to the city dwellers. 
Thi9 complete neglect of the vast majority of 
producing population living in villages on 
the one hand and degenerating life of lure and 
luxuries created in the cities at the cost of the 
villages on the other, has been one of the 
conspicuous features of British domination in 
this country. “Milking the cow every time 
and feeding it not” has in effect been the 
Government policy so for as the villages are 
concerned. The idea that a reasonable frac¬ 
tion of people's money realized in taxes should 
be utilized in their own improvement and 
facilities of education, medical help, easy 
mean* of communication, training in agricul¬ 
ture and home industries and in creating 
opportunities of cultural life on identical lines 
they are being provided to the city people, 
which should make life in rural areas 
worth living, never bothered the Govern 
!pec& Except the over-taxed and unpaying 
occupation of cultivating the land* which ip 


its decaying and starving condition is in the 
hands of illiterate peasants, the villages have 
long been left practically without any other 
occupation demanding development of intelli¬ 
gence and need of receiving education. Had 
the Government realized their duty towards 
educational, cultural, and economic develop¬ 
ment of the village population in this country 
as they certainly do in the case of their own 
people at home, they could have easily created 
opportunities and employment for the educat¬ 
ed masses in the villages. If it is to be con¬ 
ceded, as it should, in all fairness that the 
people living in the villages are as good 
human-beings as their brethern in the cities 
and since they are more useful, as they pro¬ 
vide wherew. hal to run the Government 
machinery, they We entitled to receive greater 
care and consideration at the hands of the 
Government. It is unfortunate that Govern¬ 
ments of our times are not human. They are 
lifeless machineries and ethical and human 
considerations do not weigh with them. 

Creating Opportunities: 

Since countryside has been economically 
starved, there exist no opportunities, which 
should provide incentive for education to the 
people. On the contrary, mere literary 
education catered through sterio-typed village 
primary schools, makes a boy un-village like 
and unfit for bis paternal occupation. Such 
being ttoctro, is it pqi the duty of tip 
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Government to start agricultural schools all • 
over the country to suit the demand of the 
population, which is predominently agricul¬ 
tural ? What facilities have the Government 
provided to the boys of the village artisans 
-to learn the trades and occupations of their 
fore-fathers and to improve their languishing 
cottage industries. Education suited to the 
genious and environment of the village popul- 
tion is non-existent and one is amazed to see 
the indifference of the Government in such 
a vital nation-building concern. 

But 

There is a big “But” which is at the 
root of all this neglect and indifference. While 
discussing certain nation-building topics, one 
responsible Government official once spoke to 
me, “But the Government never thought 
over the problem in these terms. 


RURAL INDIA 

The very composition of the Government 
of this country is such that it is incapable 
of thinking of the welfare of the population 
on humanitarian or on any other consider¬ 
ations except that of treating it as a profit¬ 
able market for the goods of England and 
consolidating their political power to that 
end. A set of foreign administrators, who are 
here to protect the interests, of their country 
which interests naturally clash with the 
interests of the country they govern, and 
wlfose policy has throughout been responsible 
to drain the country white and ruin its 
national economy, can not, all at-once put 
on a different patteriwaytfe to become human 
and start behaving^eneyS&atly. Those who 
will build th^h^tipil^^be^a different set of 
people tharf tl)6$6 who haVe^ttined it. 


PLANNING IN RURAL INDIA /M 

\ AW 

By: Govind K. Chitnis/o, a* *7* / / 

Co-operative Auditor, R. R. Centre, KosaittsC^fiaroda 


T HE main object in this article, which does 
not claim to be strictly original, is to 
present to the reader a lucid account of the 
defects, deficiencies and wants of our rural life, 
and then to plan for securing maximum social 
advantage. We hear of town-planning, plan- 
* ning of trade, planning of industries etc. 
Planning has become the watchword. 

What is Planning? Planning may be 
defined as the conscious regulation of the 
activities of the members of a community, 
with a view to secure the best utilisation of 
the productive and other resources, and 
thereby effect an increase in the physical, 
mental, social and economic well being of the 
community as a whole. In other words, it 



England produces 2000 lbs. of corn per year 
per acre, while we 600 lbs. 
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ttteans to regulate the life of the people so as 
to secure maximum social advantage To 
plan is to act with purpose. To plan for rural 
population is to catalogue the defects, deficien¬ 
cies and wants of the people and then to decide 
from the experience gathered from advanced 
countries what remedies and improvements 
should be attempted, in what manner, and 
whithin what time. Planning usuliy means 
Economic Planning, but here it is used in a 
broader sense so as to include social, cultural 
physical and material development of the 
people. 

Does Rural India need Planning? Cer¬ 
tainly. Studies in Indian Economics, and the 
various Socio-Economic Surveys amply go to 
prove the urgency of the case. India main¬ 
tains a large rural population, and that popula¬ 
tion in the existing economic system barely 
lives on the margin of subsistence. Our agri¬ 
cultural income is extremely low, our rural 
illiteracy is appaling, our rural poverty is 
proverbial, and our cottage industries are 
practically dead. Rural life, which was once 
the glory of India, is socially, physically, and 
economically deteriorated, If we are not to 
administer proper medicine to this chronic 
patient at the proper time—that time has now 
come—our rural life will surely be extinct 


At the Census of 1921, the occupational 
distribution of the people was as follows:— 


Pasture & Agriculture 

72*4 Per Cent. 

Industries 

10*5 

ii 

Trade & Trsnsport 

Public Administration & 

7T 

•i 

Liberal Arts 

3T 

>» 

Other 

6’9 

i» 

Total 

100 



The above figures establish the predomi¬ 
nance of agriculture over all other occupations. 
Out of the total population of 352 Millions, 
313 live in villages and 38 in towns and cities, 
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• 

which proves that 89 per cent of the total 
population live in villages and derive their 
subsistence on agriculture and persuits akin to 
agriculture. Investigations have proved that 
the population of India as a whole has been 
increasing at an alarming rate and ha§ increa¬ 
sed by 39% in the 50 years between 1881 and 
1931. Perhaps we will be 40 Millions by 1941. 

Some 89 out of every 100 people live in 
7 lacks of villages and 72 depend for their 
livelihood on agriculture,-the cultivation of 
land. This was not the case some 50 years 
back. The population dependent on agricul¬ 
ture was 58% in 1881, which gradually rose 
to 61% in 1891, to 66% in 1901, and to 79% 
in 1921. The Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture were of opinion that it was 73‘9%. 

The agricultural population is increasing, 
while reverse is the case in other foreign 
advanced countries. The agricultural popu¬ 
lation in France in 1876 was 76 6%’, in 
Germany in 1875, 61%, in Denmark in 1880, 
71%. Just look at their percentages now: 


France 

1921 

53’6 Per cent 

Germany 

1919 

37*8 „ 

Denmark 

1921 

57’0 „ 


It would not be out of place to compare 
our figure of agricultural population with 
those of the progressive countries of the world. 


Name of the 


Percentage of 

Country. 

year 

Agricultural 

Population. 

England & Wales 

1921 

7T 

U. S. A. 

1930 

22*0 

Germany 

1925 

30’5 

France 

1926 

38*3 

Japan 

1930 

50’3 

India. 

1931 

67’2 


All the advanced countries of the world 
have undergone a transition from an agricul¬ 
tural economy to an Industrial economy and 
have raised their national incomes that led to 
the betterment of the standard of living. India 
has undergone no such change, but on the 
contrary it has changed into an agricultural 
economy. 
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What is tbs reason of this progressive* 
realisation of our country? The introduction 
of machinery and the import of cheap machine* 
made goods from abroad practically killed our 
rural industries that supported about 20% of 
the population* The poor village potter* 
who nicely maintained himself and his family 
by supplying earthen utensils, bricks, and 
tiles required for local use, lost his job owing 
to machine-made brass utensils and corrugated 
iron sheets. He became a land labourer. So 
is the case with other people engaged in rural 
handicrafts, who by force of circumtances had 
to give up their occupations and had to resort 
to land for their livelihood. Government 
though conscious of this alarming progressive 
ruralisation of the country and the decay of 
cottage industries, made no attempt, it is said 
under the influnce of ‘Laissez faire to provide 
the substitutes of occupations to the people 
which they had lost. 


acute subdivision and fragmentation of hold* 
ings. Agricultural holdings all over India 
have been reduced to such a size, within the 
last 50 years, that profitable agriculture has 
become next to impossibility. Taking the 
area under crops and the total number of 
cultivators actually engaged in cultivation, it 
has been found out that, for each cultivator 
there is about 2*3 acres of cropped land. 
Dr. Harold Mann gives instances of the 
progressive subdivision. In a Deccan village 
surveyed by him, he shows that, the average 
size of the holding declined from 40 acres in 
1771 to 5 acres in 1915, and that 50% of the 
holdings are under 5 acres. The per centage 
of the size of the holdings, as given in the 
Agricultural Journal of India of 1926, is as 
follows: 

1 Acre and below 23 Per cent 

1 to 5 Acres 33 », „ 

5 to 10 Acres 20 „ 



10 Acres and above 24 „ „ 

Total 100 

It will be seen from the above, that hold¬ 
ings from which cultivators do not profit at all- 
nay, on the contrary suffer loss...are 76 per¬ 
cent. Holdings of 1 acre and below 1 acre, 
which the cultivators ultimately lose and 
make them landless labourers, are 23 per cent. 
In 1921 there were 291 agricultural labourers 
per 1000 cultivators owning land; now in 
1931 the figure has come to 407, It would 
be interesting to compare the average size of 


This cultivator produces corn, but does he get 
one square meal per day? 

Now let us examine the state of our 
agriculture on which 72% of the people depend 
for their livelihood. 

The main characteristic of our agricul¬ 
ture is the excessive pressure of population 
on land, as we have seen above, resulting in 


the holdings in other advanced countries, 


Name of the 

Average size of 

Country. 

the holding said 


to be, in acres. 

England 

62 

Germany 

21’5 

France 

20*25 

Denmark 

40 

U. S. A. 

148 
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Besides the evil of sub-division, there is also 
another evil of fragmentation, which means 
the division of tlie holdings into a number of 
fragments, resulting from the Law of Inheritance 
so as to ensure a fair distribution of the 
ancestral property amongst heirs. The hold* 
ings are no doubt divided, but are scattered 
all over the village which involves waste of 
manpower, animal power and- restricts the 
cultivators from adopting improvements on 
scientific lines. • 

Under such circumstances the income 
from agriculture is bound to be low and pro¬ 
duction inequitable. The total agricultural pro¬ 
duction of India in 1921-22 was estimated at 
Rs. 2,032 crores or about Rs 64 per head of 
population, while the corresponding figures 
are IU 175 for U. S. A., Rs. 213 for Canada, 
Rs. 62 for United Kingdom, and Rs. 57 for 
Japan. The yield of crop per acre of land as 
compared to advanced countries is really a 
disgrace to Indian agriculture, The following 
table gives an idea of the average yield of 
some of the crops. 


Name of the Wheat In Corn in Rice in Cotton 
Country. Busheils Busheils Lbs. In Lbs. 

of 60 Lbs. of 56 Lbs. 


U. S. A. 13*9 

England. 31*2 

Denmark. 39 0 

Canada. 17*8 

France. 18*6 

Italy. 14T 

Germany. 20'5 

Japan. 22 5 

Egypt. 24T 

India. 13’0 


28*3 

1090 

141*1 

— 

— 


43*4 

66 

• 

16*9 

— 

— 

20*2 

2151 

— 

277 

2477 

— 

36’3 

1456 

3520 

15*6 

911 

98’0 


These are the average figures for the year 
1922, An acre in England now produces 
2000 Lbs. of grain in a year, in India it yields 
690 Lbs. An acre in Java yields 40 tons of 
sugar-cane, in India only 10 tons. As regards 
Cotton, the commercial crop of India, India 
produces 98 Lbs. per acre, while U S. A. 
200 Lbs. and Egypt even more 450 Lbs. 


per acre. 

Does it not stand to reason that agricul¬ 
ture, which is the main prop of the agricul¬ 
turists, needs our first consideration? Improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, nay an agricultural 
revolution, is the first real step towards 
betterment of our rural life. 



The holding of this cultivator, who has borrowed another's 
cattle, is about one acre. Such holdings are 23 per cent, 

(To be continued.) 
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PROTECTION OF CATTLE WEALTH FROM PREVENTABLE DISEASES, 

Jr 

By h Chowdhury, 

State Veterinary Officer, Jaipur State. 


T HE economic wealth of the country is 
centered in her cattle in the country-side 
and a drive to protect this wealth is the 
problem for every worker in the village. It 
is very unfortunate, this economic wealth is 
swept away from day to day before the 
staring eyes of the villagers, steeping them 
into ever increasing debt. The combined 
efforts of Government and people both can 
put a check to the out flow of this productive 
means of labour. The principal cause is the 
spreading disease that breaks out in formida¬ 
ble form periodically in every village. The 
reason is, germs responsible for the spreading 
diseases are at all time present in the village 
grounds and under favourable conditions 
manifest into felling disease. The object is 
to eradicate this menace so that the village 
grounds may be freed of the disease producing 
germs. 

In searching for the cause of this undesi¬ 
rable situation we come across the prevailing 
practice of skinning all dead cattle very close 
to the village habitation all round, leaving 
■tKfc remains at the spot and transporting the 
dripping skin to the village premises. This 
results into scattering of flesh and bones to 
» distant parts by jackals, dogs, vultures, kites, 
crews and the drippings of the raw skin to 
the very door of village habitation. The 
inhabitants of a village where 50 or more 
animals die through the toll of out-break are 
quite familiar with the situation left after the 
skinning in the routine practice and so long 
as the villagers do not agree to stop this 
established practice no remedy is practicable 
to free the village grounds of the menacing 
material. 

The only remedy for this harmful age 
long practice is to change the practice and to 


introduce clean and desirable methods. The 
desirable and sanitary method is to set apart 
a place for skinning by putting common 
village fencing round a fallow plot out-side 
village proper. This will be the place for 
skinning all dead cattle; no cattle or dogs 
should get into it; the remains (i. e.) flesh, 
bones and soiled earth is to be buried inside 
the compound after the operation of skinning 
and the raw skin is to be salted and dried 
within this compound. This will mean 
isolation and killing of germs in no time. 

Germs remain effective under favourable 
warmth and moisture and the burying of 
germ breeding material will remove the 
cause and will thus kill or make them inert 
within a reasonable time. The bones are not 
to be considered lost as they can be taken out 
after 24 hours. But if allowed to remain 
underground for sometime more they will be 
less stinking when taken out finally for 
transporting to rail head. Similarly the skin 
can also be removed after 24 hours;, if it may 
not be convenient to let it dry to its final 
stage within the compound, although it is 
more sanitary. Any Tehsildar or Landlord 
would gladly permit or set apart a plot in the 
village for this beneficial purpose and the 
villagrs would easily collect the thorny 
bushes to put the fencing round. Thus with 
negligible expenditure this desirable object 
can be achieved in every village. 

It will be a model and an example to be 
Jollowed in other villages if the initiative 
is taken in the selected villages of the Rural 
Development Department. It is a point to 
convince the country-side of the beneficial 
effects of this preliminary measure to free 
village grounds of the scattered and disease 
producing materials. When this is done, 
more sanitary measures should also be initia¬ 
ted to free the villages ultimately of dreadful 
diseases amongst cattle. For general interest 
let this be the initial step in furtherance of 
the object towards cattle protection. 
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FRUIT CANNING AND PRESERVING 
By T. Y. Deo 

Village Uplift Organiser, C. P. and Berar 


T HE C, P. and Berar is at present pre- 
eminently an agricultural province. Its 
industrial capacities are so far unexplored. 
We have a diversity of soil and climate. We 
can produce all types of fruit and vegetables 
on plains and even on the hills of PachmarHi 
and Melghat. 

The following fruits and vegetables are 
grown in abundance in our province:— 
Lemons, Oranges, Mosambi, Guava, Papaya, 
Green Ginger, Karvand, Mangoes, Peas, 
Forest Honey, Jambul, Woodapples, Alma, 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes. 

70% of oranges produced in our province 
are exported to other provinces. So is the 
case with other fruits, lemons, guava etc. 
About 30% of fruit produced is consumed 
locally or goes to waste. 

Lots due to Ignorance 
Under right conditions the harvest is 
always plentiful and enormous quantities of 
fruit and vegetables are produced by the 
owners of orchards and fruit gardens. These 
people, due to lack of proper handling or lack 
of facilities for marketing, lose 20 to 30% of 
their net produce and 15% is destroyed by 
insects and diseases. During a good mansoon 
year, one gets a very good crop, but as know¬ 
ledge of what is to be done with the surplus 
fruit is lacking, one half of the net produce is 
lost in the fields and store houses. During 
the fruiting season of good mango and orange 
year, a cart load of these are to be had for a 
couple of rupees. These could be canned or 
bottled in various forms. Considerable profit 
could be made or money saved in our province 
if this waste was timely and wisely turned to 
profitable account by converting fruit scienti¬ 
fically into mango pulp, mango chutneyi 


mango marmalade, orange squash, candying 
of orange peel, extraction of orange oil from 
peels etc. 

Foreign Products 

Following are the products which are 
imported into our country:—Various canned 
fruits, fruit juices, squashed and cordials 
canned and dried vegetable soups, jellies, jams, 
preserves marmalades, fermented pickles, ket¬ 
chups and sauces, etc. 

Our province is enormously rich in fruits 
and vegetables which are needed to prepare 
the above named products, but is at present 
miserably poor in industrial development. It 
lacks the requisite scientific training. It lacks 
in ‘Technician’s magic’ which could turn all 
our fruits and vegetables into articles of daily 
use. Other provinces have realised the impor¬ 
tance of imparting such knowledge to the 
fruit growers and have opened demonstration 
parties and centres to impart this useful know¬ 
ledge. 

All types of citrus fruits are grown in 
our province. Cane sugar of best quality of 
Indian make is also cheaply available, Glass 
factories of Nagpur, Gondia and Jubbulpore 
are manufacturing jars and bottles. In spite 
of this, all our supply of fruit drinks comes 
from abroad. The drinks or so called syrups 
available in the market do not contain even a 
slight trace of fruit juice even though fruits 
are in abundance in our province. These 
artificial syrups do more harm than good. 
During hot season, if one visits any hotel for 
a drink, one finds simple solution of water, 
sugar, citric acid and artificial colour and 
essence served as syrup. Such syrups by 
thousands are sold in the market- 
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In Homes 

I have said quite enough regarding the 
commercial aspect of fruits and vegetables. 
JBut there is yet another more important aspect 
also. The housekeeper of today has a bigger 
respopsibility than her predecessor of a gene¬ 
ration or two ago. Upon her shoulders rests 
the burden of keeping her family in good 
health through the right choice and prepara¬ 
tion of food. In past years she was content 
to furnish quantities of dishes of delightful 
flavour and to see her family eat their fill. If 
illness came she sent for the doctor and did 
her part by devoted nursing. 

To-day the housewife must maintain not 
only the reputation of being a good cook but 
she must also take responsibility of selecting 
food which will provide proper materials for 
the growth of the children and promote the 
health of each member of her family. Doc-. 
tors and health specialists tell that the tired 
feeling is often due to lack of fruits and vege¬ 
tables in the diet. Our recent knowledge of 
nutrition has caused us to realise more clearly 
the body’s need for iron, phosphorus, lime, 
cellulose and vitamines. These essential subs¬ 
tances are more found in fruits and vegetables 
than in any other class of food. 

Need for Spreading Knowledge 

There can’t be two opinions now that 
this knowledge of preparation and preserva¬ 
tion of fruit products should spread widely in 
our province. How to achieve this object? 
Those who are responsible for framing 
syllabus in domestic science for high schools 
and normal schools for girls, should include 
some important preparations in the curricu¬ 
lum. In colleges, it should form a compul¬ 
sory subject for girls with three hours, practi¬ 
cal work. It should also form one of the 
subjects in the college of agriculture. Those 
who take their degree and enter into Govern* 
ment service as Agriculture assistants, shall 
have to tell one day the growers of fruit 


gardens how to utilise the surplus fruits. Fox' 
others who may own their own gardens, it 
will help them to start fruit preserving as a 
subsidiary industry. This knowledge should 
also be imparted to ladies’ clubs by giving 
practical demonstrations. 

The Provincial Village Uplift Board has 
been the pioneer in the field to start training 
in this industry for the first time. It has its 
own laboratory, and experiments for utilising 
the fruit of our province are being carried out. 
the Board is imparting this knowledge to the 
public through the village uplift training 
classes and to the ladies through special 
classes. We can now use Nagpur oranges 
for the preparation of marmalades, squashes, 
and for candying of fruit peel. Our lemons 
could be used for squashes, cordials and juices 
and lemon oil. Lemon and orange squashes 
recently prepared have practically the same 
taste and flavour as foreign products. It will 
serve as an eye opener to many that the cost 
price of a 24 oz. bottle of either lemon or 
orange squash has seldom gone to annas 8; 
while a bottle of foreign manufacture will cost 
about Rs. 2-4. Practical experience of 4 
years has been published in the book called 
Preservation of fruit products’. This book, 
deals with the preparation and preservation 
of various fruit products such as juices, 
squashes, syrups, jellies, jams, marmalades, 
pickles, chutneys, candying of fruits, milk 
toffee, etc. The cost of the book is annas six 
only. From time to time the Board runs 
training classes to impart the knowledge to 
those who desire to have it. It will be really 
good if the owners of fruit gardens take ad¬ 
vantage of such classes. Before closing this 
article, it would be necessary to publish the 
names of various products which could be 
made from the fruits grown in our Province:- 

1 Oranges:—Orange marmalade, orange 
squash, orange peel oil and candying of 
orange vinegar. 
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2 Lemons:—Lemon juice, lemon cordial 
lemon squash, lemon iqarmalade, candying of 
lemon peel, lemon peel oil. 

3 Guava:—Jelly, jam, canning and 
bottling of guava, vinegar making. 

4 Green Ginger:—Candying of ginger, 
ginger in syrup. 

5 Papaya:—Jelly, jam. 

6 Karvand:—Candying of fruits, jelly 
and jam. 

7 Roselle (Ambadi pods):—Best jelly. 

8 Mangoes:—Jam, canning of. pulp, 
canning of ripe mangoes, squash, vinegar oat 
of ripe fruits. 

9 Pease:—Canning and bottling. 

10 Jambul:—Vinegar (best vinegar of 
4% acidity can be obtained), Jam, jelly, juice. 

11 Forest honey could now best be 
used for making milk toffee. Honey forms 
the main substance for making toffee. 


• 12 Wood apple:—(Kavith) Best jam, 

jelly and vinegar. 

13 Amla:—This is a forest fruit, it 
could be used for candying and for oil. 

14 Tomatoes:— Pickles, sauce and ket¬ 
chup, juice. 

15 Cucumbers:—for pickles. • 

Going through the above list, one is 

bound to ask about the apparatus needed for 
doing all the above products. No elaborate 
apparatus is needed except a few utensils 
which are available in every home. 11 one 
wants to do all these things on a commercial 
scale, the minimum commercially successful 
unit would cost Rs. 350 only. Any one who 
is interested is welcome to see the laboratory 
situated in Dhantoli, Datar’s bungalow, Tike- 
kar Road. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CATTLE-BREEDING AND DAIRYING IN INDIA 

By Dt. B. V. Nvayutuwimy, M.A..B.C0M.,Ph.D.,BAR-AT-WW. , 

A moment's reflection will convince anyone 
hofo important cattle-breeding and dairy¬ 
ing are to the economic prosperity of our 
country. In fact, milk, butter-milk and ghee 
come next to rice in the composition of our 
dietary; and considering their importance for 
our health it is as well that they should. 

And yet if we compare our average milk 
consumption with that ih self-suppporting 
countries we can easily realise how much we 
are lagging behind. While India comes next 
only to the U. S. A. in annual output of milk 
which is estimated at between 700 to 800 
million maunds, the average milk consumption 
in India per head per day is lower than that 
in any Western country. While a Western 
child drinks about 30 to 40 ounces of milk per 
day, his Indian brother gets only 7 to 8 ounces 
on the average. Even here it is proved that 
more of milk and milk products are consumed 
in Northern India than in the South. The 
Punjab has an average consumption of 9.9 
ounces per head while we in Madras have 1.6 
ounces, and even here the consumption is a vegetarian diet derived from a very limited 
greater in the rural areas than in the urban variety of foodstuffs. To our ordinary diet 
centres. The figures for Madras city are only milk can supply first-class protein and a 
instructive. Citizens of Madras consume per good part of the minerals and vitamins neces- 
head per day on the average 1.4 ounces of sary for a balanced diet. These can be secured 
milk, 0.18 ounces of ghee and 0.1 ounce of if a person takes in 15 ounces of milk per day 
• other milk products. Even for ensuring this »• «•» if the daily consumption of milk and milk 
meagre supply of milk to the 7 lakhs of citi- products in our City is increased eight times 
zens, roughly, there are 13,000 cattle stables and if the total production in India is doubled, 
and private sheds, 1442 milk vendors and 56 A striking improvement in height and 
milk shops. Eighty-two per cent of our milk weight has been demonstrated by experiments 
supply is derived from the City itself. 7.3% in the case of children of school age whose 
from within a five-mile radius of the City and diet was supplemented by the necessary ration 
10.7% from beyond the area. of milk. It has also been demonstrated that 

Our nutrition experts have told us in milk consumption bears a direct proportion to 
unmistakable lahguage of tbe value of milk income level. It is not my intention ift this 
products to a population subsisting mostly on article to dwell on the problem of raising 
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incomes. 1 shall deal with the other side of 
the case: how to make milk cheaper as to cost 
and richer as to content; how to ensure a 
plentiful and hj^lthy supply of milk to the 
mass of our countrymen living in the villages. 
The days of natural adjustment are long gone 
by. We live in an age where every inch of 
progress lias to be planned and striven for. 
Tl^ complicated Economy of the modern 
wcfid caqreful study and analysis of 

existing conditions and a clear formulation of 
means and ends and a persistent endeavopr to 
atpii^ tfaetp. 

\ Oigahised dairying began in India in 1889 
w^; fbe introduction of cream-separators. 
N^xtihe military authorities began to establish 
la||$’fecale dairy farms Jo meet the demands 
of$he army. The first of these was started at 
Al|ahabad in 1891. Since then to a large 
ex|ent dairy policy has been directed towards 
meeting occidental tastes and needs; and its 
history has been mostly the chronicle of 
attempts to introduce western methods into 
Indian dairying practice. It is gratifying to 
note, however, that after almost half a century 
experts have begun to recognise the need for 
making it a national industry calculated to 
meet the needs of the Indian masses. About 
one-third of the milk produced in India is sold 
as liquid milk. Of the manufactured products 
three-fourths becomes ghee. Curds and other 
milk products account for one-fifth and only 
2% is used as butter. Only 0.15% of the total 
output is imported and it will be of greater 
advantage to the country to raise the value of 
the home products by 1% rather than think of 
costly plant for the manufacture of butter and 
cheese which are imported from outside. Again 
in the organisation of the Dairy industry—as 
in many other things—we have to take into 
account the small scale nature of the units of 
production and the difficulties of transport and 
marketing. ~ In India a peasant owns a pair of 
bullofiks and fine or-two cofts.or buffaloes 
WfeiHh it!! typiool: countries .like . Denmark, 


U. S. A. and Great Britain the number of 
cattle per holding is 9, 12 and 25 respectively. 
Specialised dairy farms are unknown to the 
average peasant to whom milk or gbee produc¬ 
tion is a subsidiary industry. As in agricul¬ 
ture so in dairying the methods 6f production 
are crude and the facilities for collection and 
transport primitive. The difficulties of trans¬ 
port are increased by the nature of the climate- 
An average village produces about 1,500 lbs 
of milk per day and it would be scarcely 
worthwhile to take this to a central factory 
and try to Inanufacture milk products accord* 
ing to Western Methods. Having regard to 
the general economy of our land, large scale 
milk production centres cannot be easily 
established. Our urban population is limited 
and at present we cannot easily compete in 
external markets. Our chief concern mut be 
the internal market and our chief stand by the 
small scale producer. Large scale factories 
will have large accumulations of separated 
milk; these will be wasted because the culti¬ 
vator may not want it back; nor is there a large 
market for condensed milk in our country. 
The best thing is to leave the ghee produc¬ 
tion to the villager who will be able not only 
to gain ready cash by selling it but will also 
be able to use the curds and the buttermilk 
for himself. The real hope of improvement 
lias in the direction of co-operative organisa¬ 
tion of grading, selling and marketing. Indi¬ 
genous milk products must be improved by 
organising dairying on a village industry basis. 
This does not mean however that different* 
methods cannot be attempted in urban areas 
where the demand is large and the tastes are 
different. 

The first thing to be remembered in mt 
organising the production and distribution ®f 
milk and milk-products in India is : that 
these changes should be effected withal* 
adding very much tQ the cost : More 
attention than hitherto has to be bestowed 
on makjpg the milk supply hygienic ** 
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improving the equipment And by helping.® 
the adoption of progressive methods. Special 
experiments have to be conducted in order to 
ascertain the best methods to ensure clean 
milk production in tropical conditions. These 
methods must be easily capable of use for the 
villager who must be able to benefit by the 
use of the improved methods. Some proces¬ 
sing must be adopted which will make the 
milk keep longer. The boiling of milk is almost 
universal in this country; and the proces- 
sing by heat has the advantage that it is easier 
to keep a thing hot in this land rather than to 
keep it cool. Here again the best means of 
processing consistent with cheapness has to 
be investigated. Cooling the milk in order to 
keep it for a longer time is a more difficult 
thing. Refrigeration coolers and even dry ice 
are too costly for the average villager. 
Water-cooling is practicable, but when it 
comes to transport there are fresh difficulties. 
The warm atmosphere will easily heat the 
milk unless it is transported .in insulated 
containers. 

The twin evils attendant on milk distri¬ 
bution are contamination and adulteration. 
In the course of transport it collects bacteria 
or it gets watered down. Milk is often distri¬ 
buted carelessly and in utter ignorance of the 
precautions to be taken to keep it clean and 
healthy. Pasteurisation and bottling are two 
effective remedies for these evils; but their 
cost prohibits their wide adoption in this 
^gountry. The method best suited to Indian 
rural conditions is that adopted still in some 
smaller towns in England. A milk can with 
a wide mouth is generally used. It can be 
easily cleaned. It has a hinged lid to protect 
the milk in transit; and the lid being fixed to 
the can, cannot be placed on a dirty surface 
while milk is taken out. The can has also 
got internal metal bands on which the mea¬ 
suring vessels are hung. This prevents 
external contamination from spilled milk or 
flies. Suob a milk-can will cost only, between 


Rs. 5/- and Rs» 10/-. . The practice of takta# 
the cow round and milking at eadb customer’s. 4 
door is both unhygeinic and uneconomic. It i 
involves keeping of cattle in the middle of;, 
residential areas; this injures the health of the 
residents and adds to the cost of maintenance 
both in labour and in fodder. 

Adulteration of milk with water has* 
existed, is still wide-spread and ought to be 
rooted out. The excuse for adulteration is 
that it lends to make milk cheaper and thereby 
helps to enlarge the market. Far from this, 
the fear of adulteration tends to restrict the 
market. Milk samples examined by Provin¬ 
cial authorities show that from 19 to 66% are 
adulterated. In 1935 the least percentage Of 
adulteration is shown by Bombay and the 
highest by Madras, the percentage being 65.7, 
Taking the average quantity of adulteration 
at 10%, over 10 crores of rupees are annually 
lost to the actual producers of milk. Every 
man who purchased water would otherwise 
have bought milk and the true worker would 
have been benefited and not the dishonest 
vendor. Only fear of prosecution and punish¬ 
ment can check dishonesty and if the milk 
industry is to be improved the law of adultera¬ 
tion must be tightened up. Extensive investi¬ 
gation is necessary for laying down reliable 
standards of purity. The best test of purity 
is the freezing point method. If a single' 
standard is to be set for all types of rriilk a! 
low standard is necessary and then it will 
become necessary to tone down milk of high 
fat content, with separated milk. 

The production of ghee is the most 
important dairy industry in India. Out of 
the 690 million maunds of milk produced in 
India 215 millions are utilised as liquid milk 
and the rest are used for manufacture; of the 
latter 364 millions-more than half—go to the 
production of ghee. Nine millions are used 
for country butter and more than 1 million 
for creamery butter. I am sure, yon fere all 
familiar with the common methods by which 


n 
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ffaee and butter are made. These leave much 
to be desired; and the changes must seek 
to improve quantity without sacrifice to 
quality. Experienced merchants say that 
ghee made by the Separator method is inferior 
in quality to ghee made by the country process. 
Detailed research is necessary to find out the 
relation of the out-turn and quality of ghee to 
the method of manufacture. In this investiga¬ 
tion the unique experience of the Military 
Food Laboratory at Kasauli will be of 
great help. 

As in the case of milk, the outstanding 
problem in regard to the marketing of ghee is 
adulteration. Official figures show that upto 
65% of the samples of ghee which were exa¬ 
mined were adulterated. The chief fats used 
for adulteration are Banaspatine, Charbini 
and certain pure vegetable oils such as ground¬ 
nut oil, Co-coanut oil and cotton-seed oil. The 
annual production of ghee is estimated at 23 
million tons while the total amount of adulte¬ 
rant is 50,000 tons, i. e., about 6% of the total 
out put. This means an annual loss to the 
industry of over Rs. 3 crores. Difficulties of 
checking adulteration are twofold ; lax admi¬ 
nistration of the law and lack of quick and 
reliable methods of detection. The present 
official standards for ghee are based on the 
refractive index and the Reichert-meissel value, 
the latter giving a measure of the volatile 
fatty acids present in the fat. The actual 
standards vary from province to province and 
even within the Province there are differences 
of opinion regarding the range of values of 
genuine samples. Recently we have been 
hearingof attempts to grade ghee and in this 
matter these standards are of the utmost im¬ 
portance* Banaspatine which is sold as vege¬ 
table ghee is apt to deceive the consumer as to 
its real origin and the only effective way is to 
prevent these substitutes from being sold 
under the name of ghee. 

Turning to the marketing of ghee there is 
urgent need for improvement in this direction 
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too. At present the producer is often out of 
reach of a convenient market where he can sell 
bis ghee. Marketing facilities have to be 
extended in each ghee producing area. The 
producer cannot get a fair price unless the 
ghee is tested for purity and graded. Ghee 
grading centres an immediate necessity; 
besides ghee-blending and eking stations 
like the Military Gh • beating centre at Agra 
should be established private effort, or by 
co-operative action, or by the Government* 
The tin containers that are now used for 
packing are suitable for relatively large quan¬ 
tities, while for small quantities it would be 
better to use non-metal containers. Ghee is 
seldom, if ever, advertised in India. This 
must be attributed to the poor and variable 
quality of the produce and the absence of any 
proprietory brands. If the ghee industry is to 
be freed from its crudity and organised on 
sound commercial and hygienic lines grading 
and marketing schemes must be supplemented 
by judicious advertisement. The export trade 
in ghee is at present small but with better 
methods it may improve. But it is certainly 
wiser to turn attention to the internal market. 
And when the industry is vigorous and healthy 
it can be trusted to find new outlets for itself. 

Creamery butter forms only 0T5% of the 
total output of milk products. It is used 
only by Europeans and by a small number of 
Indians who have acquired European tastes. 
Though the demand for such butter is increas¬ 
ing, import of creamery butter which is only 
10.5% of the total consumption, has not 
increased. The difficulties of making high- 
class creamery butter in India are the dearth 
of good quality milk and the exceptional 
warmth of the climate. While buffaloe’s 
milk is entirely unsuitable for this purpose 
cow’s milk does not come up to foreign 
standards. The chief defects of the Indian 
butter are its tendency to greasiness, its lack 
of grain, its deficiency in the typical flavour 
and aroma of the Western- product and its 
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proneness to early rancidity. Here what is 
needed is not so much legislation as grading. 
It may be mentioned in passing that it would 
be wasteful to establish a condensary for the 
production of condensed milk and that the 
production of milk powder for human con¬ 
sumption would involve a relatively high 
capital expenditure. Having regard to the 
growing demand for ice-cream a plant.of this 
kind may be established by a private firm. 

The importance of cattle in Indian agri¬ 
culture can be realised by the fact that out of 
a total world cattle population of 690 millions 
India has 188 millions, the largest in the 
world. As in many other directions here too 
the productive value of the industry is not in 
porportion to its size. And yet the total value 
of India's milk and milk products comes to 
300 crores of rupees, a sum equivalent in 
value to our total output of rice and three or 
four times to the total production of wheat. 
India is the largest exporter of hides and skins 
in the British Empire, its value being assessed 
at 40 crores annually. Though the export of 
live cattle is so negligible there was consider¬ 
able volume of export in the past and the 
potentialities of its revival in the future are 
very great. The value of cattle labour is the 
most important contribution of livestock to 
Indian agriculture. ■ 11 In most parts of the 
world cattle are valued for food and for milk; 
in India their primary purpose is draught for 
the plough or the cart. " If India's output of 
agricultural produce approximates annually 
to Rs. 2,000 crores the share of cattle labour 
will be between 300 and 400 crores of rupees. 
Another valuable contribution of livestock 
towards the agricultural economy is manure. 
A provisional value of Rs. 270 crores has 
been suggested for cattle-manure; and this 
value can certainly be increased by the wide¬ 
spread extension of ‘ composting'. 

These facts make it clear that mixed 
arming is perhaps most suitable to the condi- 
ions and requirements of India. In a thickly 


populated country like India intensive culti* 
vation and not extensive cultivation should be 
the norm. It is vital to the success of 
intensive farming that the soil should retain 
its fertility* A high output per acre can very 
probably be maintained by dovetailing arable 
and animal husbandry into one mixed farm¬ 
ing system. This will bring utility to all 
available manure and serve to spread the 
growth of leguminous fodder crops which will 
increase soil fertility and at the same time be 
an important source of cattle-fodder. Condi¬ 
tions in the country make it imperative that 
cattle-rearing must be a subsidiary industry 
and the method of mixed farming will tend to 
stimulate agricultural production and at the 
same time increase milk products. 

Next I shall deal briefly with the question 
of cattle improvement. This should take into 
account not merely draught breeds and ‘gene¬ 
ral utility animals but also milking breeds. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture held 
that India needs one million pedigree and ap¬ 
proved bulls for stud purposes but the present 
number represents only 1% of this. A larger 
number approved and registered stock must 
be raised in villages and by private breeders. 
Government farm bred bulls are limited in 
number and are difficult to handle and expen¬ 
sive to rear. Animals bred amidst village 
conditions must be used more and more. 
Government farms are however necessary to 
preserve the type in each breed. Castration 
measures should be intensified in selected 
breeding areas, pedigree bulls supplied, and 
progeny registered. These combined with 
the inoculation of local stock against rinder¬ 
pest would be a very good method of improv. 
ing livestock. In regard to milch cattle the 
primary aim of improvement is increase of 
yield. The average daily milk yield in India is 
very low i. e., about 4 to 6 lbs a day. In view 
of the cost of maintaining the cow this yield 
is uneconomic. The breeding policy should 
be calculated to suit local needs; in cities it 
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19 purely a matter ti increased yield; in tbe 
countryside it is mostly one of an efficient 
t supply of working bullocks; in addition to 
these comes the demand for general utility 
stock where there should be a reasonable milk 
yield as well as stamina for labour. To 
improve stock too much reliance has till now 
been placed by breeders on cross-breeding. 
Here beneficial results depend on exceptional 
facilities for control of breeding and for feed¬ 
ing and general management. Perhaps the 

surer though slower way is the selection by • 
extensive breeding experiments of indigenous 
strains of cattle capable of yielding large 
quantities of milk. In this connection it would 
be useful to keep hand-books and milk- 
records. 

When every thing is said the value and 
utility of cattle must be admitted in the last 
resort to depend on their nutrition. The 
majority of Indian cattle are as underfed 

as — if not more underfed than — the 

majority of Indian humanity. The slogan 

in this connection has to be ‘feed the 
cow more to feed yourself more.’ Little atten¬ 
tion has been so far paid in India to the feed¬ 
ing value of fodder and accurate statistics re¬ 


garding available quantities are lacking* Is 
our land grazing facilities are admittedly in* 
adequate. If we must produce more milk* 
more of suitable fodder must be grown and 
every available supply should be carefully 
husbanded. Elephant grass, guniea grassland 
spear grass are good for milk supply ; berseem 
and lucrne are better. These fodder crops 
should be increasingly cultivated after care¬ 
ful study of the methods of production and of 
their relative value. To tide over the dry 
months before the monsoon, silage making 
should be encouraged and green crops conserv¬ 
ed by sun-drying. More of linseed, cotton-seed 
and ground-nut cake should be given to cattle. 
The export of oil seeds and oil-cake must be 
stopped and only vegetable oil should be 
allowed to be exported. This means that the 
cattle in this country will get the nutritious 
oil-cake for their norishment. Mineral and 
vitamin deficiencies in cattle should be remedi¬ 
ed by the addition of salt and green-fodder to 
the rations and by an efficient survey of 
pastures. Parasitic infestations are another 
source of trouble to the cattle; these too 
have to be carefully sought out, studied and 
provided against. 


INDIA’S AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN WAR 

By V. S. Premi 


F E world to-day is in the grip of a titanic 
struggle. The situation created by war 
has led us to think seriously over its repercus¬ 
sions in the various fields of our national life. 
Only recently, the premier of Turkey has 
pointed out that the struggle between nations 
to-day had changed from an act of fighting to 
a straggle of economic supremacy. It is a 
plain fact that whichever nation or group of 
nations commands better economic resources 
and can blockade or injure similar resources 
of the enemy will have an upper hand which 
would play a decisive past in the war. 


It is reported in the papers that Mr. Lloyd 
George has recently prepared a scheme for an 
exhaustive survey of land in Britain so that it 
may be possible to employ all the available 
land for use in agriculture or in obtaining 
other resources for war. This raises a question 
of vital importance for our own country, and- 
I would like to discuss the point in the course 
of this article. 

I may state here in brief that all the 
nations of the world to-day have restricted to 
the utmost the quantity of the import of 
unnecessary goods into their borders. A list 
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lias already been prepared in India containing 
more than 250 minor goods which should not 
be imported in this country without a license 
permit. This unmistakably points out that 
the belligerent nations to-day are highly 
conserving their resources. They have gone 
to the extent of introducing rationing not only 
in the belligerent countries but even in the 
neutral countries. This in general is the 
economic situation created by war. 

We in India are far from the arena of war 
and have not been affected by it save its 
natural repercussions in the economic sphere. 
With the outbreak of the war there have been 
large fluctuations in prices both of agricultural 
produce and manufactured goods. On a further 
scrutiny we understand that the prices of 
agricultural produce went a little higher during 
the first few months of the declaration of 
hostilities simply because of speculative 
tendency. But speculation being regulated 
and immediate war tension soothed a little, the 
prices came back almost to the original level. 
In the case of finished products there has been 
a notable and somewhat stable rise in prices, 
which is quite natural in the circumstances. 

But the moot question is why there has 
been a fall in the prices of agricultural com¬ 
modities ? Comparative figures for the last 
Great War and the present one indicate that 
the prices this time are about 60% less than 
the prices during the last Great War. This 
points towards a serious economic depression 
in Indian Agriculture. 

The reason is • not far to seek. The 
Allied powers in the last World War comman¬ 
ded naval supremacy almost unchallenged, 
and the requirements of their forces for food 
supply etc. were met by India. Furthermore, 
India herself sent large forces to the various 
fronts and they were maintained by India. 
The needs of these forces which included so 
many agricultural commodities, had to be 
supplied from India, necessitating the increase 
of Government demand and the consequent 
rise in the price level of agricultural produce. 
The position in the present war is very largely, 
altered. This is primarily a war, not of 
armies but of mechanised forces, and the 
fqaohines require oil and not agricultural pro¬ 
duce to feed upon. Again, the naval supre¬ 
macy of the Allies (now of course Great 


Britain alone) has almost been challenged iot 
various reasons. They cannot depend upon 
India's produce for their maintenance. And 
it is in view of this that Mr. Llyod George 
has proposed the survey already referred to. 

The effect of all this change of situation 
is quite obvious. Take for instance the 
prices of sugarcane during the last and the 
present season in U. P. They were abopt 
~/9f3 during the last season while they ate 
only-/4/9 in the present one, for the same 
quality. This is no good sign. If the pur¬ 
chasing power of the majority of our people 
is reduced there is little use in developing 
* certain industries in the country. The 
problem before us is really the problem of the 
masses and not of the few industrialists who 
may be reaping extra profits due to special 
circumstances. 

Many economists have suggested to intro¬ 
duce substitute crops which may be paying at 
the present. This is a very important sugges¬ 
tion, not to be brushed aside without a serious 
consideration. I may point out that during 
the last economic depression substitute crops 
like sugarcane .were introduced. As referred 
to above there has been a striking fall in the 
prices of sugarcane as well, which shows that 
even this suggestion of introducing substitute 
crops is no solution of our difficult economic 
problem. Other substitutes may be suggested. 
But where are the chances of their being eco¬ 
nomically paying in the present condition, and 
what is the guarantee that their introduction, 
even if possible, will meet the situation 
all right. With a precedent of sugarcane crop 
before us the chances of better economic 
returns of agricultural produce through the 
the introduction of substitute crops are very 
remote indeed. 

I have tried to put the problem of the agri¬ 
culturists as it stands to-day. It is not possi¬ 
ble at this stage to say anything more pn this 
point The Government of India of course 
can, greatly improve the depressing economic 
condition of the agriculturist masses % com- 
pletly putting a check on the import of foreign 
commodities which adversely affect the agri¬ 
cultural produce of this country and givp a 
much needed protection to the foot Indian 
agriculturist, who in bis present condition can 
not-withstand a competition from outside. 



Canning fruits at home * 

By Dr. S. K. Mitra, M.s.,ph.D.,i.A.s., 
Director of Agriculture, Assam 


C onsidering the increasing requests for in* 
formation regarding the methods of 
canning fruits, the writer is attempting here 
to explain in brief the secret of success in the 
art of canning with some practical suggestions. 

It is a fact that a large quantity of surplus 
fruits and vegetables go to waste every year 
or are sold at prices which return little or no 
profit. Much of these farm products which 
are wasted for nothing can be canned arid pre* 
served or dried both commercially and for 
home use. It is not the intention of the writer 
to describe here commercial canning, but only 
to describe clearly the methods and means 
that can easily be adopted for home use or 
cottage industry. 

Spoiling of food. 

The secret of success in canning is to 
prevent the food material from spoiling. It 
is not caused by mere air or heat; neither it 
is caused by mere chemical or physical change, 
It is the growth of microscopic living organi¬ 
sms or “ germs '* that cause decay or souring 
of food material. They are called “ ferment¬ 
ing fungus. ” They all belong to the vegetable 
kingdom and are divided into three groups, 
such as, molds, yeasts and bacteria. Familiar 
examples of each group are the blue-green 
mold of spoiled fruits (orange), the yeast 
used in wine and bread making and the bacte¬ 
ria of the scum of vinegar. It is the activities 
of these molds, yeasts and bacteria that cause 
the moulting of fruit juice, jellies, etc., the 
spoiling (fermenting) of fruits and vegetables, 

and M Ptomain poison ” in spoiled meat and 
fish. • 


The spores (seed) of micro-organisms 
that cause spoiling are always present in the 
air and they remain hanging with dust parti¬ 
cles. They cannot develop on non-living 
matter, but when food materials are exposed, 
the spores falling on them germinate and 
spoiling ensues. In fruit preservation one has 
to deal with living organisms, whose activities 
can be checked in two ways:— 

(i) Heat - We may kill the germs 
present in the material by applying heat when 
sealed in a can or any other container and 
thus prevent further entrance of others. 

(ii) Preservation - We may use some 
harmless chemicals that make the material an 
unfavourable medium for the growth of bacte¬ 
ria or fungi. This is generally done by im¬ 
pregnating meat or fish with salt so that bacte¬ 
ria can hardly grow on it or by adding excess 
of sugar in making jams or jellies so that 
yeast can hardly multiply on it. In canning 
methods mostly heat is used. 

Killing Germs 

In canning fruits and vegetables the kill¬ 
ing of all germs is accomplished by heating 
which is commonly called “ Sterilization *7 
The material to be preserved is placed in a 
vessel, jar or can, in which it is sealed air¬ 
tight, It is then heated to a temperature fatal 
to germs it contains. No spoiling can take 
place until the vessel is opened. 

Generally the molds and yeasts that cause 
spoiling of fruits and vegetables are quickly 
killed at temperatures from 180 degrees F. to 
212 degrees F. (82.2 degs. C to 100 degs. C) 


. * Full details will be found In the writer's book " Canning and Preserving " —published by Messrs 
Thadcar Spink and Co., Calcutta. 
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But, bacteria, on the other hand, is more 
resistive to heat. It is the spores of bacteria 
that make them so resistive to temperature. 
These spores often occur in fruit products. As 
they are very sensitive to acidity, they can 
hardly grow on fruit preserves or jellies, but 
they grbw nicely in vegetable products. For 
this reason it is necessary to sterilize the 
vegetables in sealed cans at temperature above 
212 degrees F. 

Ordinarily with home cooking utensils 
the temperature can be raised to 212 degrees 
F. by placing the sealed cans or glass jars in 
an open cauldron or “degchi” at which the 
water boils. In this way higher temperature 
can be reached. Therefore, in canning fruits 
212 degrees F. is quite enough. But in cann¬ 
ing vegetables, meats and fishes pressures 
from three to fifteen pounds to the square 
inch are usually needed, which corresponds to 
221 dgs. F. to 249 dgs. F. (105.1 dgs. C. to 
120. 6 dgs. C.). This can only be attained by 
a steam sterilizer. Vegetables, meat and 
fish can be sterilized by repeated heating to 
212 dgs. F. for forty five minutes on three 
successive days which is known as “Fractional 
Sterilization”. It has been found by experi¬ 
ments that addition of a little acid, such as, 
citric, tartaric or vinegar, checks the growth 
of bacteria in vegetables without materially 
changing the characteristics of the products. 
Ip such a case the sterilization at 212 dgs. F. 
as is done in fruit canning is satisfactory. 

Food materials can be prevented from 
spoiling as has been previously mentioned by 
the use of some substances known as preserve 
tfce& Some of these substances, such as, boracic 
mid, sodium bensoate, salicylic acid, etc., are 
injurious to health and should not be used. 
Certein preservatives are useful. For instance, 
SWpur is the most commonly used for fruits. 
If the percentage of sugar is raised up to 65 in 
fruit-jam or jelly, either by evaporating part of 
Mterar hp adding sugar, they become unsnit- 


gble for the growth of micro^rMi|tti^p^ 
will keep when exposed. to air. 
reason why dried fruits do not $po%l)pt^r why 
jelly or jam is made sweet. ^uuUy common 
salt is used in canning ve^si§B|%s. Vinegar 
and spices may also be usd) for the same. / 
Materials and ^Mteant ^ ^ 

The ordinary kitchenwtiesils 
used in home canning. TheySflitedh^good 
fire, a number of agateware and enamel pots, 
buckets, colanders, large wooden spoons, 
knfves, a large tin funnel, towels, tin cans or 
glass jars, sugar and salt, Ordinarily coal or 
wood fire will do. To these should be added 
a Fahrenheit thermometer which must read 
from 32 dgs. F to 250 dgs. F or 0 dgs. C. to 
110 dgs. C. (Rs. 5/- each). A saccharometer 
or sugar tester is also 1 ^ very useful which 
should read from 0 per cent to 70 per cent of 
sugar (Rs. 10/- each), A glass cylinder to 
hold the liquid to be tested is abo necessary* 

Jam 

For home use special fruit jars should 
be used. They can be used repeatedly and are' 
free from any poisonous effect. Air-tight 
glass jars may be easily obtained in the 
Bombay and Calcutta markets. Where the 
product is to be sold in the market, it if 
necessary to use tin cans. The sizes that may 
be used are pints and quarts. The mouth 
may be as wide as the jar or half its width. 
In order to make the top air-tight a rubber 
ring is generally used which fits between the 
cover and the top of the jar. 

In mason jars the cover is a screw cap 
which makes a hermetic joint when screwed 
down on the rubber ring. This cap is of ztae 
with a porcelain lining on the lower gjffc. 
Enamelled metal caps are also nsed.' v ' l |jpl'' 
another form the cover is a glass disc wfejcb 
is held tight being pressed down on to 
ter means of a strong wire damp. Vb*s ig^e 
vsry eonyenieat mi 
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bad there is no metal partin contact with 
the jar. 

The best jar that can be used is the 
u Economy Jar” in which the cover is an 
ineraelled metal disc around the end of which 
runs a small groove filled with a hard wax- 
like compound. When the jar and its contents 
$re heated, this compound melts; and seals 
the cover to the jar when it cools and hardens; 
which may then.be removed easily. 

Cans 

There are three general types of cans 
Used by American canners for fruits and 
Vegetables—the “Wax top”, the “Solder top’’ 
and the “Sanitary”. 

, , The wax top cans may only be used for 
those which do not need high temperature to 
Sterilize as jams, jellies, etc. 

The solder top cans with the soldering 
tools are used in home canning. The top of 
the can has a circular opening varying in 
width with the size and type of cans. After 
filling the can this opening is closed by solder¬ 
ing on a tin disc. This disc is usually'per¬ 
forated with a small hole to allow steam to 
escape during the preliminary heating. This 
hole must be closed with solder before the 
final sterilisation. Such tin cans may easily 
be obtained in Calcutta with outfit at Rs. 14 
per thousand. 

Sanitary cans used in Cannaries are not 
sealed with solder. The coyer is crimped on 
by means of a special machine. There is a 
composition coating on the cap which comes 
in contact with the can and makes the sealing 
perfectly air-tight. A cheap hand power 
machine serves the purpose at home and a 
Burpee can sealer will do a good job. 

1 Soldering Material 

• A steel*' is necessary to fix the 

caps on the tin- cans* v This is easily done by 
V§d!d^ ? ir6ii that ^ts 6n the cap when put on 


# the can. Especially made solder wire is used 
to cap the tin cans. The part to be soldered 
is cleaned with soldering flux solution which 
is a preparation of hydrochloric acid and zinc 
dust. In preparing the same one has to put 
100 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in a 
wide mouthed vassel of glass or porcelain and 
pour in it zinc dust slowly until the acid does 
not dissolve any more. The solution is then 
diluted three times its own volume. It is 
then ready to be used as a soldering flux. 

When the cans are filled with the pre¬ 
served material, the hole in the centre of the 
cap is finished by steel rod called “tipping 
steel”. A Primus stove or gasolene torch 
may be used in heating, capping and tipping 
steels. The easiest and best way is to use 
Sanitary tin cans and a Burpee can sealer 
which does away with the soldering. 

Preparation of Materials for Canning 

Nearly all fruits require some kind of 
preparatory treatment before canning. This 
involves the washing, sizing, sorting, peeling, 
pitting, coring or slicing. Each kind of fruit 
requires an especial treatment. Various 
machines and tools have been invented in 
Europe and America both for home and com¬ 
mercial canning. 

Blanching and Exhausting 

Vegetables require to be blanched or par* 
boiled before canning, whereas fruits are 
canned without blanching. But in the case 
of green mangoes, blanching will remove the 
astringency of the fruits. This is done by 
dipping them in boiling water. A wire screen 
basket may easily be used for dipping the fruits 
in a large cooking pot containing boiling 
water. 

By exhaustion is meant the preliminary 
heating before sealing and before the final 
sterilization. This causes the vaccum by the 
expansion of the air inside the container. 
Exhaustion is also necessary with jars* In 



CANNING FRfJIJTS- AT HCrtTE 
1 Mangoes, ; . 


cases where the fruits are hot when pjit into 
the cans or jars exhaustion is not necessary. Hot 
things should never be put In cold glass jars. 
It will break them. The jars should be put 
in cold water and should be heated before 
they are filled, 

# Sugar Syrup 

Fruits are generally canned in sugar 
syrup of various strength. Different fruits 
require different strengths of syrup according 
tojtbeacidity of the fruits. 

A syrup can easily be made by adding a 
weighed amount of sugar to a measured 
volume of water until the desired strength is 
reached. For instance, one seer of water wilt 
approximately make a 50 per cent syrup. 
The strength of sugar can be easily treated by 
a sugar tester or hydrometer, also called 
“ Brix or Balling Saccharometer." Only 
refined sugar is useful for canning. 

Brine 

Mostly vegetables are canned in light 
brine (salt solution ) with or without a small 
amount of sugar, i^reen mangoes can also 
be canned in the same way. The desired 
strength may be attained by adding a weighed 
amount of salt to a measured volume of water. 
For instance, two chataks of salt added to 5 
seers of water will approximately make a 2 
per cent salt solution. 

Sterilization 

A sterilizer is a covered vessel in which 
the filled cans or jars are heated in water to 
kill the fungi and bacteria. For ordinary 
purposes a “ degchi ” with a cover may be 
used. The cover of the boiler should fit snugly 
so that the steam may be confined and heat uni¬ 
formly. A small iron tank may be easily made 
for cottage industry purpose. A false bottom 
must be put in the bpiler to prevent burning 
of the contents of the cans. A '* soup diges¬ 
ter ” may serve the purpose of sterilizing very 
well. 

The following are a few practical sugges¬ 
tions for canning fruits:- . , 


A. Ripe Mangoes: u * • ■ 

(a) Those which are firm and /have 
no strong fibres- 

(i) Wash and peel. 

(ii) Cut in slices from both sides of 
the pit. 

(iii) Put in cans or jars and cover 
with 30 dgs. to 40 dgs. balling 
syrup. ** 

• (In case of glass jars heat the same 
in water up to boiling before the hot 
syrup is poured on the packed mangoes,) 
r (iv) Cap, seal and sterilize for 15 

minutes at 212 dgs. F. 

(v) Cool and label. 

(b) Those which are fibrous but 

juicy- 

(i) Wash the fruits and peel 

(ii) Put in cans or jars and cover the 
cans with 30 dgs. to 40 dgs. 
balling syrup.* 

(iii) Cap, seal and sterilize for 30 
minutes at 212 dgs. F. 

(iv) Cool and label. 

Sliced or whole mangoes may also be put 
in their own juice with or without sugar. 

B. Green Mangoes. 

(a) In syrup- 

Green mangoes may be put ‘in syrup 
which is generally known as Morafcba* 

(i) Wash the mangoes and peel 
them; ‘ 

(ii) Cut in slices. 

(iii) Blanch (for 2 minutes)' till 
they are tender. 

(iv) Fill into cans or jars and cover 
with 50 per cent syrup. 

(v) Cap,, seal and sterilize for 20 

minutes at 212 dgs. F. 

(vi) Cool and label. 

* Brix or Balling decree means th? percentage 
of sugar in syrup. ‘ 
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4. Guavas: 


If Morabba is kept in 60 dgs. to 65 
balling syrup it is not spoiled when kept 
open for a time. 

(b) In Water 

(i) Peel and cut in slices. 

(ii) Put in cans or jars and cover 
with hot water. 

(iii) Cap, seal and sterilise as in (a). 

(iv) Coo] and label. . 

These canned green mangoes may be used 
for pastry preparations, 

Mangoes may be dried well for the market. 
In such a case they should be smoked for 
an hour with sulphur dioxide gas in a covered 
container. Cull and slightly rot mangoes 
may be used in making vinegar. 

2. Pineapples: 

(i) Cut the top and butt end. 

(ii) Peel and take the eyes and skin 
of with a very sharp knife. 

(iii) Core and slice (i inch thick) or 
cut in cubes. 

(A round steel tube with sharp edge 
may be made for coring pine¬ 
apples). 

(iv) Put in cans or jars and cover 
with 30 dgs. to 40 dgs. balling 
syrup. 

(v) Cap, seal and sterilize for 20 
minutes. 

(vi) Cool and label. 

(The waste from pineapple canning 
may be used for making juice, which 
may be expressed, clarified, bottled and 
sterilized for market.) 


Orange: 


(0 

Peel and clean the individual 
carpels. 

(ii) 

Take out seeds and put carpels 

: § 

in cans or glass jars. 

(iii) 

Cover with 30 dgs. balling syrup. 

(iv) 

Cap, seal and sterilize for 15 
minptes. 

(v) 

Cool and label* 


(i) Wash and peel the fruits. 

(ii) Cut in halves and scoop out the 
seeds, if necessary. 

(iii) Fill into cans or jars and coyer 
with 30 dgs. to 40 dgs. 'balling 
syrup. 

(iv) Cap. seal and sterilize for 20 
minutes. 

(v) Cool and label. 

5. Apples: 

A. Apples in water— 

(i) Peel, core and quarter the apples. 

(ii) Put in cans or jars and cover 
with hot water. 

(iii) Cap and seal. 

(iv) Sterilize the cans for 15 minutes. 

(v) Cool and label. 

These canned apples are good for pastry 
purpose. 

B. Apples in syrup—for table purpose 
apples may well be canned in syrup. 

(i) Pee), core and quarter the apples. 

(ii) Put in cans or jars, 

(iii) Fill in with a 50 per cent syrup. 

(iv) Cap and seal. 

(v) Sterilize for 10 minutes. 

(vi) Cool and lablel. 

Apples may be dried well for the market. 
Vinegar may also be made from apple juice 
extracted from cull and wind fall apples, 

6. Peaches : 

(i) Peel the fruits. 

(ii) Pit and cut in slices. 

(iii) Put in cans or jars and cover 
with 40 dgs. to 50 dgs. syrup. 

(iv) Cap and seal. 

(v) Sterilize for 15 minutes. 

(vi) Cool and label. 

Peaches may be dried for the market. 

7. Plum: 

(i) Wash the* fruits. 

(ii) Put in cans or jars and cover 
with 50 dgs. syrup. 

(iii) Cap and seal. 

(iv) Sterilize for 10 minutes. 

__ (v) Cool and label 



PLANNED ECONOMY FOR INDIA 

By V. K. 


P LANNED economy has come into vogue 
in the West because of what are 
considered to be the adverse consequences of 
an unplanned economic system, where the 
main economic decisions are left in private 
and uncoordinated hands. In particular, 
people in the West have been bothered by 
the problems of periodical booms and depres¬ 
sions and by the presence of poverty in the 
midst of plenty; and planned economy has 
been thought of as a way of avoiding these 
evils. As far as we, in this country, are 
concerned, our economic problem is even 
more complex. For, in addition to the 
problem of waste and the problem of unem¬ 
ployment, there is also the problem of under¬ 
production and any plan that we may evolve 
will have to take into account this special 
fact as well. 

Before I proceed to discuss some 
important features of planned economy for 
India, I should like to point out the essential 
features of what is meant by planning itself. 
By planning is understood a purposive and 
deliberate regulation and control of all econo¬ 
mic activities with a view to the efficient 
achievement of a given economic objective. 
This means, that for a given territory, the 
planning authority must have control over all 
its constituent territorial units ; in addition, 
it must also have control'over all the various 
departments of economic activities that are 
carried on within that territory. Given these 
two conditions, planning on a comprehensive 
scale becomes possible. Such planning has 
three essential features without which the 
title of planned economy connot be conceded 
to any programme of economic development, 
hdwsoiver good that . might be. Thus to 
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constitute planned economy, the programme 
of economic development must (l) have a 
definite and concrete objective; (2) contem¬ 
plate a definite period of time within which 
that objective is to be realised and (3) lay 
down a time-table for its achievement and 
hflve a scale of priority of projects to be 
undertaken. 

I shall now try to analyse in brief the 
essentials of the Indian economic problem 
which requires a planned solution. I have 
already pointed out that India’s primary 
problem is one of under-production with a 
per capita income as low as of Rs. 65/- per 
year. This under-production results in a 
number of people literally having an insuffi¬ 
ciency of the essential requirements of human 
existence. Moreover, even the little that is 
produced is inappropriately distributed as 
between province and province and as 
between rural and urban areas. I have cal- 
culated that for the year 1931-32, urban in¬ 
come per head was Rs. 164/- per year as 
against which rural income was not more 
than Rs. 48/- per year. This figure comes 
even lower for a large section of the rural 
masses when we take into account the inequa¬ 
lities of distribution of rural income. For 
example, in a province like Bombay, 48% of 
the registered landholders hold only 9% of 
agricultural land while 1% hold as much as 
16% of the land. In addition there are 23 lacs 
of land-less labourers. Obviously then, the 
problem of poverty is something desperate 
and real for the majority of the rural popula¬ 
tion, and there is no doubt that they do not 
obtain anything like the minimum of food* 
clothing and shelter which human existence 
demands and which flirt nttuajly mm*4 hr 
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file majority of people in the Western world, mant waste lands, government sinking of 
The mere statement of the problem reveals wells in private lands and building of tanks 
clearly what the objective of the Indmn' m villages, where'water-storage is possible, 
Planned Economy should be. The objective research on and extension of dry-farming, 
should be to provide for the people of the State purchase and disposal of all barren 
country their minimum requirements of food, cows, gradual castration of non-pedigree 
Clothing and shelter; the people must also be bulls and State supply of pedigree bulls tp 
provided with the minimum necessary quanti- villages, promotion of common pasture land 
ty of the socially produced conmmodities in every village and storage of fodder, active 
like roads, lighting, water, drainage, schools encouragement in the starting of industries 
etc. Moreover, this objective must be expres- allied to agriculture, such as bee-keeping, 
sed in such concrete language as to admit of poultry-farming etc., active encouragement 
no ambiguous interpretation. If this is done, of industries affording subsidiary employment 
th? village becomes the basic unit and rural to the rural masses such as hand-loom weav- 
economic reconstruction will then be found to ing and spinning etc., and the organization on 
be practically identical with the problem of a large scale of research for improving the 
the planned economy for India. I must land and live stock of the country. In a 
emphasise that we must not think merely in word, the State has to become an active land- 
terms of doubling the national income ; we lord and the financing of all such measures 
have got to think in terms of the average for rural economic improvement should be 
Indian-—and that means very largely the the first charge on the nations income. It is 
resident of rural India—-obtaining for himself also necessary that a vast building programme 
sufficient food, sufficient clothing, sufficient should be undertaken which will provide 
house room, and also enjoying the amenities every village in India with reasonable dweb 
of roads, lighting, water, drainage, etc. This, ling space, wells for providing drinking water 
in my opinion should be the objective of plan- and roads connecting villages with one another 
ned economy for India, and I think it should and with towns. Provision must also be 
not be impossible to expect a fulfilment of made for electricity for lighting and power 
this objective in a period of 5 to 10 years if purposes in all rural areas. All other econo, 
only it were pursued vigorously and whole- m i c activities in the country to be encouraged 
heartedly. by the State must be such as will conduce to 

I am so confident about the probabilities the realization of this objective. Planning 
of the successful achievement of this objec- to this end though, on a national basis, must 
tive, because, in India, agricultural produc- l* ave a decentralized form and each village, 
tion per acre and live-stock products per taluka and district must be assigned the 
milch animal are so much lower than what minimum production of food, clothing and 
they are in other civilised countries, and shelter and the socially produced services of 
there is no reason why, given planned effort, transport, lighting etc., which it should 
our production in these lines should not also obtain within a period of not more than 10 
reach the same level. As concrete measures years. There must be a time-table for the 
to be adopted for the achievement of this achievement of this objective, and the results 
objective I would like to mention the State must be examined at the end of each year, 
supply oif selected seeds to all farmers in the For the speedy and efficient realisation of this 
country, the State supply of manure, State plan, a special Planning Organisation must 
organization '6f collective farming on govern- »be created at the centre; and working under 
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its directions must be rural organizers who 
.should be located in each village in the 
country It will be the task of these rural 
organizers to see that each village reaches its 
quota of minimum production and if it does 
not) to report to their immediate superiors 
the, reasons for such failuie and make sugges- 
tions*for improvement. 

What I have stated above must be taken 
in conjunction with the objective I set out, 
viz., the securing for the masses of the mini¬ 
mum necessaries of civilized existence. Of 
course, there are other objectives one can plan 
for such as national self-sufficiency or indus¬ 
trialization as a means of equipping the 
country for modern warfare or as a means of 
raising the country’s international economic 
status or increasing its national income in the 
aggregate. I am not suggesting that these 
objectives are unsound or that they should 
have no place in a planned economy for India. 
But I do believe that they are not as im¬ 
portant as the objective of the immediate 
securing for the people of the country the 
minimum necessaries of life; and people of 
the country means predominantly the people 
of the villages. I have laid so much emphasis 
on the rural side of Indian Economy because 
it is so much neglected in all the talk of 
national planning that we are having to day. 
Many people assume that the nation’s problem 
of poverty will be solved if we start manu¬ 
facturing in the country industrial commodi¬ 


ties that we are importing to day. They dd 
not realise that from • the nation's point of 
view, it is perhaps uneconomic that its 
income should be spent on much of these 
industrial commodities whether they are-im¬ 
ported or home-produced, and what is requir¬ 
ed is the expenditure of all available tncbme 
from the urban areas on the organization! of 
rural economy. Once this is done and India's 
villagers and of course also her townsmen 
have the minimum food, clothing, shelter and 
other commodities mentioned above, then 
would, come the question of making available 
tp them the comforts of life and when we cothe 
to the comforts of life, industrilization will 
undoubtedly have to play a very important 
part As things stand, however, the national 
economic bias should be definitely shifted in 
the rural direction and the more quickly this 
is done and the more concretely it is done, 
the more appreciated will the national plan 
be by the masses, and therefore the greater 
will be the chances of its success. I must 
conclude by saying that it is not my object 
to suggest that industrialization should not 
form a part of national economy, but it is 
my object to emphasise that the agricultural 
and live-stock industries are the industries 
which should come first in any scheme of 
national planning; provided of course it is 
agreed that the objective of planning is the 
securing of the welfare of the largest number 
of the country. —The Social W elf are 
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Importance of Cattle 

NDIA is primarily an Agricultural Country, 
where ancient methods of cultivation and 
living persist and are likely to persist without 
tnuch radical change, for as long a time as we 
foresee. The cultivation of soil here has to 
depend entirely on the ox, and the most suc¬ 
cessful means of transport all over the country¬ 
side is the bullock-cart. 

Uses they are put to 
A glance at the figures giving. the num: 
hers of the various kinds of live-stock in 


India will show that cows and buffaloes form 
about 70% while sheep and goats about, 28% 
of the total number of cattle. The two main 
considerations of keeping the live-stock are:- 
(1) Milk and (2) agencies of drawing the 
plough or the cart; the latter being more imr 
portant for the cultivator than the former. 
We shall consider each of these in detail. 

• i, ■ ■ • . ■ • 

Condition of Cattle 

Whether we keep the animals for milk 
or for draught purposes, there are kid two 
opinions about the fact that our keeping tbs 


If 
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Iwe^ock should fee economically profitable, 
U. wt should get good return for the 
eXpendUure incurred on maintainingthem. In 
q$ier words our animals should be efficient 
gad economically useful to us. The condi¬ 
tions that obtain to-day are far from satis¬ 
factory. Neither the milch animals yield 
sufficient milk of good quality nor those kept 
for draught purposes, give good economic 
return for their maintenance or efficient service. 
This is due to their being physically weak, 
under nourished and degenerated. It is there¬ 
fore, worth-while to consider how best we can 
improve the condition of our live-stock. a 
Avenues of improvement 

In order to bring about the desired im¬ 
provement, three things are absolutely necess- 
ary-(l) Good feeding (2) Good breeding and (3) 
Good care of the cattle. If improvements along 
these lines are properly carried out we shall 
have healthy and efficient animals, who will 
more than repay the cost of their maintenance. 

Good Feeding 

Whatever the breed of the cattle may be, 
if they are not properly fed, they must gradu¬ 
ally deteriorate. It is essential to know that 
a certain amount of bulky food and concentra¬ 
ted food must be given to animals in accord¬ 
ance with the service they render. A milch 
cqw or a working bullock requires better 
food than a dry cow or a bullock with light 
work. Nevertheless sufficiently nourishing 
food must be given to both at all times. 
The practice of leaving the cow and the 
bullock to find their own food during the 
"dry'' and non-working days tells on their 
future usefulness. 

The problem of natural feeding has been 
rendered rathef acute at many places owing 
to the extension of cultivation and the conse¬ 
quent restriction of the grazing areas* Fur¬ 
ther, for about three months previous to 
the outbreak of the Monsoon, fodder is scarce 
and recourse must be had to stall-feeding. 
The problem has therefore to be handled in 
two mays:-— 

Cmtaf 

(I) By miking the best use of the land 
available for gttuun*. 

StalMMUag 

(fl) By pcwdoalttft and ooUactioo of 


fodder and preserving it for use for the season 
when it is scarce. 

(1) This may be done by:— , 

(a) Allotting certain areas in each village 
and town as common grounds for 
grazing. 

(b) Rotational and regulated grazing on 
the areas restricted only to those 
cattle who have a right to them. 

(c) Exploring possibilities of develop¬ 
ment of areas where lack of water 
results in under-production of fodder. 

(2) This may be done by:— 

(a) Reserving areas for cutting grass for 
dry season. 

(b) Production and silage of fodder crops. 

(c) Use of cheap meal and condiments. 

Good breeding 

Next we consider the ways of improving 
the breed. This will be possible by means of 
intensive breeding operations in selected areas 
by:— 

(1) Keeping only the best bulls as stud 
Bulls. 

(2) Castrating all other bulls by the 
Burdizzo castrator. 

(3) Restriction on the stud bulls to 
avoid too much covering. 

(4) Proper feeding and care of stud bulls. 

(5) Not allowing any other bull to 
cover in the area. 

Improvement of the indigenons variety by 
selection is to be advocated and cross-breeding 
is to be discouraged. 

It is important to note that the cattle 
should not be reared to serve the dual purpose 
of milk and field work. If both the functions 
are separated from the very beginning both 
will fare in efficiency and usefulness. 

Proper Care 

The cattle must be properly looked after 
or all the advantages of feeding and breeding 
will be of no avail. A single out-break of 
epidemic will set at naught the labour of a 
number of years. They must be lodged ip 
stalls to protect them from the extremes of 
climate. Proper sanitation and 
of cattle diseases is essential and the more 
knowledge of handling the diseased cases is 
diiwminatedinthe rural population the better. 
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PROGRESS REPORT. RURAL RECONSTRUCTION BRANCH, 
. AOARSH SEVA SANGHA. POHRI, GWALIOR 
D:ori, Govardhan, Chharach and Rairu Centres 
NOVEMBER 1940 


Rural Workers' Training Class 

TH a view to train the teachers of the 
Education Department of Pohri Jagir 
and other village workers in village survey 
work a short training class in “Village Survey” 
was conducted by the Adarsh Seva Sangha, 
from the 3rd to the 17th of November 194C« 
The opening address was delivered by Col. Raj 
Rajendra Shrimant Shitole Sahib, which has 
already appeared in “THE RURAL INDIA” 
of December 1940. The training was both 
theoretical and practical. The theoretical 
training was conducted at the Rural Workers* 
Training Institute—Adarsh V idyalaya, while 
the practical training was given at the Deori 
Centre of the Sangha. The period too was 
equally divided,—a week for each. The 
theoretical training consisted of organisation 
of Village Panchayats, recording of various 
statistics, Civics, Co-operation, Sanitation 
and hygiene, village survey, survey of cottage 
industries and cattle breeding, for which 
lectures were arranged by the Sangha. 

For practical training the teachers and 
workers accompanied by Shri G. K. Puranik, 
the President of the Sangha camped for full one 
week at the Deori Centre. The teachers and 
the workers used to go to neighbouring villa* 
ges for practical training in village survey, 
The day's programme started with ‘Gram 
Kirtan* in the morning, recording of statistics 
in email groups in different villages, construct* 
ing an approach road to “Amroda” village in 
the afternoon and closing the day's activities 
with religious discourses, recitation of Rama* 


yan and reading of news papers to the village 
pepple in the night. The teachers and work¬ 
ers displayed splendid spirit of team-work 
and party discipline and received the whole 
hearted co-operation of the village people in 
their work. The class was closed with a 
farewell function and a common dinner on the 
17th. The President of the Sangha in his fare¬ 
well message (which has also appeared in 
“THE RURAL INDIA”), appealed to the 
teachers and the workers to be strictly accu¬ 
rate in the collection of data in their village 
survey work, which will shortly be entrusted 
to them. 

The Working of Gram Panchayats 

Due to the engagements in the Rural 
Workers’ Training Class during the month, 
there were only four meetings of the Gram 
Sudharak Sabhas. The Gram Sudharak 
Sabha meeting held at Deori on the 15th of 
November 1940 reaffirmed the resolution 
No. 8 passed on the 22nd April 1940, with the 
amendment that while Deori village should 
aim at complete self-sufficiency in cloth 
during this year, the people of other 
villages of the centre should atleast prepare 
20 yards of cloth per family. 

The second important resolution passed 
by the Sabha was concerning the indebtedness 
in the villages, It was resolved that a co¬ 
operative Bank with a minimum capital of 
Rs. 200/- should be started at the Dcorj* 
Centre under the control of the Sabha. While 
one half of the capital should be contributed 
by the members through personal cash contri 
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buttons* the other half should be subscribed 
by the Adarsh Seva Sangha. The responsi¬ 
bility of framing rules and regulations of Bank 
was entrusted to the Gram Sudhar Sachiv of 
the Sangha* 

By a third resolution a sub-committee 
consisting of members, Kundan Lai Seth, 
Kanhaiya Lai Mathur, Deo Lai Parashar and 
Samaliya Mehte was formed to look after the 
annual repair of roads, the sanitation of the 
villages and to see that the Diwali cleaning 
and white-washing that remains, is completed 
by the 15th of Margashirsh this year. A simi¬ 
lar sub-committee consisting of members 
Pandit Bhawani Shankar Mishra, Deo Lai, 
Thakar Balwant Singh and Daya Ramji was 
formed at the Rairu Centre to get the white¬ 
washing and cleaning programme of the village 
completed before the coming annual celebra¬ 
tion at the Centre. 

Approach Roads 

Major portion of the approach road at 
Rairu was completed during this month, The 
road from Deori to Amroda Village was also 
almost completed mainly through the labours 
of the teachers and workers in camp under 
trhining. 

Agricultural and cattle-Breeding Activities 

During the month the people at Chharach 
Centre harvested the Kharif Crops of sesame, 
bdrley, Raii and Kodon. while at Deori, the 
people took their sesame and groundnuts for 
sale to the nearest Mandi at Shivpuri which 
wdre sold at the rate of Rs. 16-10-0 fend 
R4. 10-0-0 per Palla (3 Mds.) respectively. 
This year the market rate for sesame was 
Rss &0-0 less than what was obtained in the 
previous year. At Rairu Centre the farmers 
kept busy in sowing operations of their wheat 
and other Rabi crops. The workers* at the 
centres efcbfcpf at? Chharch • recorded the 
expenditure an#income of the Kharif crops. 
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* The milk yield for this month was 460 
Mds. 5 Seers 4 Cha. for Deori, Chharach and 
Rairu Centres. The milk yield is decreasing 
as the cattle are not getting sufficient green 
fodder. During the month under report vigo¬ 
rous propaganda was carried by the Rural 
Development Workers persuading the people 
to give Kutti and oil-cakes atleast to milch 
cattle and sufficient fodder to other animals. 

Propaganda And Other Activities 

In order to start a new centre in Pohri 
Jagir, the workers and the Gram Sudhar 
Sachiv visited about 25 villages of the Jagir 
to select a suitable group of villages. On 
studying the conditions in the villages, Kankra 
and its neighbouring villages, satisfy the 
conditions to start the centre. 

This month, for more than a week the 
President of the Sangha himself gave religious 
discourses to the people at Deori Centre, 
where 705 people attended them. The total 
number of the people that attended the reli¬ 
gious discourses at all the centres was 1382. 

Four medical chests, were provided by 
the Sangha to Deori, Govardhan, Chharach 
and Rairu Centres, and 175 patients took 
advantage of medical aid. The number of 
persons who took advantage of papers and 
periodicals at the four centres was 766* Due 
to the pressure of work in connection with 
the RuraL Workers* Training Claes this 
month, the children's classes were conducted 
only for 12 days giving an average* attend¬ 
ance, of 50.66. Adult classes were regularly 
conducted at Rairu Centre, average attend* 
ance being. 2§. We hope to see these classes 
run regularly at other centres also from the 
next month* 

R. L. BitUhih 

Sachiv , Gram Sudhar Vibhffg, 
Adarsh Seva Sangha, 
PoHri , Gwalior * 
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Khadi Production Centre: 

T Hfe month under report was -exclusively 
devoid to preparation of exhibits to be 
sent to Sandur and Gwalior Agricultural 
Exhibitions. The Sandur Exhibition is 
already over while the Gwalior Exhibition 
will’be held in December 1940. The Khadi 
Exhibits sent to Sandur were much appre¬ 
ciated by Shrimant Maharaja Sahib and 
Maharani Sahib of Sandur as also by the 
Guest Lt. Col. Dela Garden, the Resident, 
Madras States. 

During the month Col. Raj Rajendra 
Shrimant Shitole Sahib graced the Kala 
Bhawan with his visit and inspected out 
carding, dyeing and printing departments. 
He was greatly pleased to see our new carding 
machine and his suggestions for making 
experiments on indigenous colours were very 
valuable. These local indigenous colours will 
open a new field for experiments in colouring 
process. 

In order to raise the standard of wages of 
the spinners the entire spinning system was 
re-organised. Each spinners yarn at the 
centre was examined 4 to 5 times a day and 
every time encouragement was given to 
improve it. Consequently the earning capacity 
of most of the spinners has greatly increased. 
One spinner who used to spin 1030 rounds of 
25 counts a day has shown marked improve¬ 
ment and spins now 1574 rounds of 40 counts. 
It is hoped, ensuing months will show still 
better results. 

Khadi produced during the month was 
350 square yards weighing 148 lbs. worth 
Rs. 289-9-6 and the sale figure stood at 



Rs. 487-6-6 which shov 
over the last month. The^ 

131 lbs. of 6 to 40 counts wo? 

Hand-Made-Paper Industry 

Bamboo. Banana Stems, Khajur Sticks, 
root of Chhola, Kans(^T) > Paddy straw. 
Ram ban, Gunny Bags and waste paper were 
the raw materials used in making pulp at the 
paper production centre. Paper made of 
banana stems, bamboo and Ramban fibres 
proved very useful in making covers and 
thick paper. The pulp produced by Khajur 
sticks and roots of ‘Chhola’ was unsatisfactory 
suggesting the necessity of more experiment 
on it. Our writing pads and envelopes 
sent to Sandur Exhibition were much appre¬ 
ciated and the Maharaja Sahib has very kindly 
placed an order to supply him the same kind 
of pads and envelopes. During the month 
the centre could produce 100 files with locally 
prepared clips, 600 envelopes, 30 sheets of 
blotting paper and 336 sheets of fine writing 
paper. An attempt was also made to prepare 
hand-made art paper. Col. Raj Rajendra 
Shitole Sahib also visited this department and 
suggested improvements in certain processes . 
of paper manufacture. He also critically 
examined different processes of manufacture 
in vogue at present. 

Hand-Made-Match Industry 

The work of Match-Making has started 
satisfactorily. The hand-made-match exhibits 
sent to Sandur exhibition were much appre¬ 
ciated. A scheme of match manufacture as a 
cottage industry is being prepared. 

N. D. Trivedi 
Saohivt Kala Bhawan . 
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ALL INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION, WARDHA 


A purport of some important decisions taken 
by the Executive Committee of the Ail 
India Spinners* Association, held recently at 
Wardha, is given below for information of 
the public. 

(1) Certification by the Association for 
production and sale of Khadi*. 

The policy about granting certificates 
was revised in the year 1935 when the rates 
of wages were increased on the principle of 
living wage. It was then decided not to 
encourage private enterprise in this line as it 
was feared that it would be difficult to ensure 
payment of full wage and fulfilment of the 
welfare programme by private parties. They 
consequently had complaints against‘the 
Association. The latter had before it the task 
of making its experiment of living wage, suc¬ 
cessful in the interest of the poor, the private 
dealers had no justification to disturb it for 
their own gain, as their gain depended not on 
their own efforts, but on the sacrifice of the 
Khadi loving public. But the way is still 
open for those who wish to enter this line in 
the interest of the poor, It has, therefore, 
now been decided that there would be no 
objection to granting sale certificates to honest 
Khadi loving dealers who would abide by the 
’ rules of the Association. In issuing such 
certificates the fact whether there is a felt 
want of a new sale depot in the locality where 
the dealer wants to open one will always 
weigh considerably. If there be already a 
certified Khadi sale depot, in order to avoid 
competition no certificate will be granted, for 
a fresh one. 

In the matter of granting production 
certificates, the present policy of not encourag¬ 
ing it will continue. But there would be no 
objection to grant such certificates to chari¬ 
table institutions, trusts or registered societies 


in which the object of Khadi finds a prominent 
place, if they be prepared to abide by the rules 
of the Association and if the managers, work¬ 
ers, teachers, students etc. of such institutions 
be habitual wearers of Khadi. Production 
certificate holders will not be competent to 
sell their goods outside the province. In the 
province also they will have to sell them in 
the area fixed by the Association Branch, 
within whose area they do their work. It will 
be the duty of the Branch also to give them 
reasonable facilities for carrying on their 
khadi work. Fresh applications for certificates 
will be dealt with according to the rules 
mentioned above. They will be made applic¬ 
able to the old certificate holders also, but by 
and by, having regard to their convenience in 
adjusting themselves to the new rules. It is 
hoped that khadi dealers will co-operate with 
the Association in advancing the cause of 
Khadi on right lines and the public in general 
will help in buying khadi from certified dealers 
only and make it a point not to have it at all 
from uncertified parties and thus help the 
Association in serving the poor. 

(2) Surpluses 

The policy of the Association has all 
along been not to make profits. But at times 
by unexpected increased turn over or because 
of reasons beyond control, there is some 
saving made. The Association has been 
reserving it for some years past in the Spin¬ 
ners’ Benefit Fund for being utilised in the 
interest of the artisans. Many activities, 
such as training them in the efficiency of their 
craft, medical aid, adult education, schools for 
children, sanitation etc. are being carried out 
in all the provinces among the Association’s 
workmen. A new orientation in this respect 
has been decided upon to give benefit of the 
savings, if any, to the buyers of Khadi as 
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well as to the artisans according as the cause 
of savings were to the detriment of the con* 
sumer or producers and to the full extent 
within the year next succeeding the year in 
which the saving occured. 

• (3) Self-Sufficiency in Cloth 

Having regard to the importance attach¬ 
ing to the self-sufficiency in the Khadi move¬ 
ment, it has been decided to prepare a list of 
those habitual wearers of Khadi, who regularly 
spin 7j hanks (of 840 yards each) of yam per 
month for their own use. Such spinners are 
requested to kindly send in their names and 
addresses to the Association’s Branches within 
whose area they permanently reside. 

(4) Khadi Examinations 

Dearth of proficient workers for the 

increasing activities of the Associations as 
well as for Basic Schools and the village 
service has been keenly felt. Some of the 
Branches of the Association as well as some 
of the institutions have for some time past 
been conducting their own training classes, but 
with somewhat varying curricula and varying 
standards of examination. In order to encour¬ 
age and standardise the effort in this direction, 
the Association has decided to conduct Khadi 
Examinations on its own behalf. Rules and 
details relating to these examinations will be 
published soon. 

(5) To Help Exhibitions 

Khadi exhibitions are held from time to 
time in many parts of the country, but in the 
absence of suitable exhibits, charts and other 
material obtainable from any one source, 
their conductors find themselves much handi¬ 
capped and have to undergo much trouble to 
equip them well. It has, therefore, been deci¬ 
ded to prepare permanent material for such 
exhibitions, which could be lent to the exhibi¬ 
tions on suitable terms, as regards expenses 
etc* It will take some time to collect and 
prepare such material, but when ready, it is 


hoped it will ba of immense help to the orga¬ 
nisers of the Exhibitions.' 

(6) Khadi in Indian States 

It augers well that an increasing number 
of states have begun to take interest in Khadi 
work. For sometime past some of them have 
been inviting the Association's Branches to 
have Khadi production in their respective 
territories with offers of monetary help. The 
Association welcomes this and thanks them 
and*promises to assist them in this respect. 
But the Association’s capacity to serve in this 
way is limited. It is easy to produce any 
amount of Khadi, but very difficult to sell it. 
Therefore, production in States could be increa¬ 
sed only if their authorities do their best to 
assist in dispdsing of it. In order that Khadi 
work in states may grow on sound lines, the 
Association’s Branches will render such help 
as they can, but the amount of production 
to be done there, will to the extent that the 
product could be disposed off within the States 
themselves. 

(7) Yarn Subscription of members of the 
Association 

Till now the register of the members of 
the Association was maintained in the Central 
Office. Subscription yarn could be delivered 
at the Branch offices who used to pass pro¬ 
visional receipts. Final receipt used to be sent 
by the Central Office on intimation from the 
Branches. This procedure led to errors, 
delay, extra expenses and avoidable corres¬ 
pondence. It has, therefore, been decided to 
authorise the Branch Secretaries to maintain 
registers in their respective offices and to pass 
final receipts for subscription yarn received. 
Annual lists of members will be sent by the 
Branches to the Central Office at the end of 
September every year. It is hoped this 
arrangement will suit members better and 
their number will increase- 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES IN SINGHBHUM DISTRICT 


T HE Rural Development works have been 
going on smoothly throughout this 
district since one year. There are nine Sub- 
centres in this area at Singpokharia, Ukum- 
adkam, Jorapokhar, Kudahatu, Jhinkpani, 
Kefidposi, Hatgamaria, Jamdih, and Jagann- 
athpur. One centre is going to be selected in 
Nawagaon where development works are 
already in progress. It is also proposed that 
Nawagaon be developed on lines of a model 
village and that the Kolhan Superintendent 
has already been approached with a request 
to lease out some lands for the purpose. 

There are 42 centres of adult education 
within these 60 villages. The population of 
this area is about 25,000 of whom about 8000 
are adult (males and females) so at 42 centres 
8000 adults are to be dealt with. During the 
last year i.e. from October, 1939, to September 
1940 there was on the rolls a total number of 
1235 males and 140 females, total 1375, out 
of whom 680 passed the test of literacy. In 
this way the work of mass literacy is going 
on satisfactorily. Besides . there are four 
libraries at Sub-Centres Jorapokhar, Ukum- 
adkarri, Kendposi and the proposed centre 
Nowagaon. In addition there is Central 
Library at Jorapokhar with about 300 books 
in Hindi, English and Bengali for distribution 
throughout the entire area through the village 
organisers. There is also the work of Medical 
relief going on throughout the villages. 1500 
patients were given medicines for itches free 
of charge. 2117 patients (including females) 
were given medicines for different diseases 
altogether. And with these works sanitary 
condition of the villages is also being improv¬ 
ed. 16 miles long road in different villages 
were repaired and 4 miles long road at 
different places were newly constructed. 

For the agricultural improvements the 
following works have been done in the above 
villages;— 

(a) People have been persuaded to make 
1400 manure pita, 

(b) to sow 3 maunds of cotton seeds in 24 
bigh&s of land, 

(c) toeow 3 maunds of ground-nuts in 
20 bighas of land, 

(d) to sow 2 seers of papaya seeds also. 
Besides these works 60 grafts of lemon, 


orange, lichi and mangoes and 30 plantain 
trees have been distributed throughout the 
villages without taking any cost for them, 15 
maunds of rabi seeds also are distributed in 
the above villages. It is encouraging to find 
that the Deputy Commissioner, Sifighbhum 
has sanctioned Rs. 5000/- for irigation works 
in the above villages. In this way all round 
improvements are being made in all the above 
villages. The villagers take great interest in 
these activities of the Rural Development 
works. 

The District Inspector with his staff is 
working earnestly. It is hoped that through 
such activities of the rural Development 
Department the condition of the villages will 
be changed very soon. For future progress 
we are to draw the attention of the Govern* 
ment to sanction more grants for this Depart¬ 
ment so that its work should progress. 

Like other Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment in this district the Rural Development 
Department is also participating in the Cbai- 
basa Exhibition which has been opened from 
'the 12th. November, 1940. It has exhibited 
among other things improved cotton spinning 
charkhas, carding bow, tasat spinning char- 
khas, paddy husking chakkis, wheat grinding 
chakkis, cane chairs an'd baskets, a few tasar 
chaddars, saris, towels, bee-keeping box, 
Bihar plough, magic lantern, one improved 
weaving loom, very fine cotton yarns, tasar 
yarns and woollen yarns. Carding, cotton 
and tasar spinning,, paddy husking, wheat 
grinding, cane work making and other 
demonstrations are being made and visitors 
are much interested in all these. The paddy 
husking chakkis and tasar spinning charkhas 
are quite new things for the villagers and 
capture their a f tention for the time. Magic 
lantern slides are also shown here every night 
and have proved to be greatly interesting. 
Leaflets in thousands are being distributed 
every day. 

With all the above works in progress it 
is hoped that Government in near future will 
make handsome grants for rural uplift works 
and the local Government officers as well as 
the public will whole-heartedly co-operate 
with the department in every way for the 
welfare of the poor, backward but vital part 
of the population. 
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WOMEN AND VILLAGE WORK. 


P RESIDING over the 7th Biennial Con¬ 
ference of the National Council of 
Women in India, Her Highness Maharani 
Setu Parvatidevi of Travancore, brought home 
to the women in this country the urgent neces¬ 
sity of village work and advised them to take 
up intensive work of educational character in 
villages. She said, 

"A careful. study of Indian conditions cannot 
but bring home to us the consciousness that the need 
of the moment is intensive work in the villages and 
among the masses—work that is mainly of an educa¬ 
tional character. The removal of insanitary condi¬ 
tions and the provision of medical facilities have to 
be preceded by a nation-wide drive for instilling into 
the people right ideas concerning the care of the 
child, the home and the street. I specially empha¬ 
size the last point because whilst in many parts of 
the country, the kitchen is maintained in spotless 
cleanliness and the child's person fairly well looked 
after, the feeling has not yet spread that the clean¬ 
liness of the environment and of the street is as 
integral a part of individual welfare as is the condi¬ 
tion of the living room and the kitchen. One of the 


great duties of an association like ours must, 
therefore, be the arousing of civic and rural con¬ 
science. It is for these reason that I congratulate 
those responsible’for the work done in Bombay 
outside the city and I join with many others who 
have paid a tribute to the Bombay adult literacy 
drivtf, rescue home, industrial depot and the health 
clinic movements. These movements are part of 
the Council's scheme to establish contacts with the 
masses of women in urban and rural areas and to 
create nucleus of useful activity in selected 
villages." 

Those concerned with the organisation 
of village work in this country, know, how 
great is the necessity of women workers 
in rural areas. They have a special sphere of 
their own in improving and educating the 
housewife in the village. It is lucky, womens’ 
organisations in this country have started feel¬ 
ing their responsibility for their sisters in the 
villages and let us hope an increasing number 
of women workers will take a liking for work 
in the villages. 


VILLAGE REPUBLICS 


In a studied and suggestive article on 
“Village Republics” by the Hon’ble V. 
Ramadas Pantulu contributed in the Madras 
Journal of Co-operation for October 1940, 
he has exhaustively dealt with the subject of 
village administration through Panchayats. 
Of course, we do not agree with him on many 
points and it is astonishing that a man of his 
learning and breadth of view has such a modest 
conception of the scope and utility of this old 
institution of village administration. How¬ 
ever, certain aspects of old village organisa¬ 
tion, which has dealt with in the course of 


his article are very illuminating. Quoting. 
Mr. George Franks in connection with the 
representative character of Village Bancha* 
yats, he says, that the village panchayats of 
old used to be composed of 12 representatives 
of main trades and these 12 officials were;— 

" (1) The Hindu priest, (2) The Mortem 
priest, (3) The Temple worshipper, (4) The, weaver, 
(5) The barber, (6) The washerman, (7) The Shoe* 
Maker, (8) The Potter, (9) The Carpenter, (10} The 
Smith, (11) The Messenger or Postman and (12)Thc 
Watchman or Policeman. 

With regard to the vilage servants mentioned 
above, other then the village headman and account. 
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•pt or kamam, many of them stiff exist and cpi»-< 
tintte to be treated as hereditary holders of services 
for the villagers. The most regrettable feature in 
retard to these services is that while their heredit¬ 
ary character still attaches to the offices, their 
hereditary emoluments which were once inalien¬ 
able have either disappeared or are fast disappear¬ 
ing. This to my mind marked the beginning of 
the change in the social status and prestige of 
these officers. So long as these occupations and 
emoluments attached thereto were hereditary and 
inalienable each succeeding generation inherited the 
traditions/ efficiency and skill associated with 
these. services. It is the permanence of these 
services and enjoyment of their emoluments 4 as 
appurtenant to the service that helped to a certain 
extent to sustain the corporate life and unity of 
the village organisations through centuries of 
political vicissitudes. With the disintegration of 
the village panchayats, many of those services fell 
Into disuse and such of them as were essential for 
the Government of the day were converted into 
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services of the lowest rung oT the subordinate 
ranks of the State departments. But the policy 
of the British Government in regard to village 
services has been to ignore their communal ehara. 
cter and to release the service-holders from the 
obligation of such services to the village by 
enfranchising the service inams and converting the 
property into the free hold of the servants and 
giving pattas to them. This policy, at least in re¬ 
gard to the services other than those of the 
'village officers' proper, should be reversed. In* a 
system of autonomous village administration, the 
community services must be revived and such of 
the service grants as still subsist and are legally 
reattachable to the services should be preserved, 
and where they have been unauthorisedly alienated, 
they should be recovered and reattached to the 
services so as to make these service-holders once 
more holders of mirasi services of the village. The 
new village panchayats should control them and 
utilise their services for the benefit of the village 
community". 


VILLAGE PANCHAYATS AND CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Hon’ble Mr. Pantulu draws a clear 
distinction between the separate functions of 
the village Panchayats and village Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies and is emphatic on keeping the 
functions of these two institutions separate in 
the village, and says, 

"Some vague suggestions were made about 
the village panchayats in their new role taking over 
charge of co-operative societies as well. But no 
details of the scheme are available. It is obvious 
that the village panchayats could and should take 
active interest in the satisfactory working of 
village co-operative societies, and collaborate 
with them in promoting village industries. 
Improving agriculture and fostering economic oder. 
lines* and efficiency in the sphere of production 
and distribution of rural wealth. But here we 
must draw a line of demarcation between the two 
institutions and should not confuse or mix up 
their distinct roles in our new village polity. A 
cooperative society is an essentially economic 
Institution/ while the the village panchayat is 
primarily an administrative organisation. The 
former is constituted purely on a voluntary basis 


and cannot either force its service on or levy the 
cost of such service from those who are not its 
members. A statutory village panchayat is, so to 
say, a compulsory organisation, a self-governing 
institution with statutory and compelling jurisdic¬ 
tion overall the residents of the village who should 
contribute for its up-keep and pay for all the 
available services whether they avail themselves 
of such services or not. The two organisations 
can never be merged* blit they can always work 
side by side in harmony with each other. Just as 
we attempt to enlarge a village panchayat so as to 
make it an all-cmbracing unit of village government, 
so also we can develop a co-perative society so as 
to make it an all inclusive unit of economic service. 
While you transform your village panchayats into 
what some politicians love to call 'village republics, 
so also transform your co-operative societies' into 
what some co-operators love to call 'multipurpose 
societies'. Simultaneous advance of both these 
institutions along these lines will bring into exist¬ 
ence a new form of village polity wherein the 
villager will have full scope for expressing him- 
self in all spheres of life-social, economic, admi¬ 
nistrative and political". 
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Proper feeding <^mcH CAm& 


The following &m mm of the, valuable 
conclusions arrived at by Mr* K P. Hi Kariha, 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research; on the necessity of feeding the 
milch' stock and should receive the attention 
of village workers. He says, 

" Cattle Improvement depends as much on 
feeding and on management as on breeding. The 
feeding of milch cattle in villages is often done 
haphazardly without due regard to the requirements 
of the animals, as determined by production. In 
many cases the cattle are seriously under-fed, 
while in others there is considerable over-feeding. 

It is important for the farmer to follow proper 
fines of feeding. The object of giving food to a 
milch animal Is to give the energy required by it 
for performing the various functions. The ration 
may be divided into two portions-the "maintenance" 
ration, which Is intended to provide the energy 
required by the animal for performing its vital 
functions, and the " Production" ration, which 
supplies the energy used in producing milk. 

The quantity required for maintenance is largely 
dependent on the live-weight of the animal and 
the quantity for production will depend on the 
amount of milk produced. Thus, a buffalo weigh¬ 
ing about 1,200 lb. will require more for his 
maintenance than a cow weighing about 800 lb. 
Likewise an animal yielding more milk will require 
more food than a similar animal yielding less. 

Fodder Mixture 

If good fodder is available a mixture of green 
and dry fodders fed freely should provide the full 
requirements for maintenance. If, however, fodder is 
of poor quality and consists of dry stuff like bhoosa 
or hay the maintenance ration should contain, in 
* addition, about S lb. of concentrates In the case 


of buflW oesand S lb. in the case of cows. Betw ee rf 
tfe it two extremes the quantity of concentrates 
should be adjusted, at the discretion oi the feeder, 
according to the quality , of t|te fodder., 

The above requirements are based on an ave¬ 
rage cow and an average buffalo, the live*weights 
of which are assu med to be between 800 to 1,000 lb. 
and 1,000 to 1,200 lb. 

" Production " ration is supplied in the form 
of concentrates such as gram, cakes and bran, and 
the optimum requirement is 1 1b. of a suitable 
mixture of concentrates for every 8 lbs. of milk 
yielded. The requirement is first calculated on an 
expected yield and is subsequently adjusted 
according to performance. The ration should be 
recalculated every fortnight, the calculation for any 
period being based on the average milk yield durv 
ing the preceding fortnight. 

The rough rule to follow, therefore, in feeding 
milch cattle is to give as much fodder as they Will 
consume and then concentrates at the rate of 1 lb. 
per 3 lb. milk yielded. If fodder is not very good, 
an addition, not exceeding 3.1b. for cows and 5 lb. 
for buffaloes, should be made to the concentrate 
ration in accordance with the quality of the fodder 
available. It is of course desirable to try and 
include as much green fodder or silage in the 
ration as possible." 

It is a common experience that cattle in 
the villages are not only underfed but are 
generally starved and not much care is taken 
by the villagers to give sufficient food to 
them. The degeneration of our cattle through 
continued starvation and neglect is both a 
crime and a national loss. There is a« 
absolute necessity of intensive propaganda 
to educate the villagers along the lines indi* 
cated above by Mr. Kartha. 
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RURAL NEWS 


INDIA’S DAIRY INDUSTRY 

WOK OP IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 

Experiments on Ghee and Butter 

“The problem of developing the dairy 
industry in India is enormous and the national 
benefit accruing for even only small develop' 
fnent will be immeasurable. It is felt‘with 
assurance that the profitable exploration of 
milk and its products is the main factor con¬ 
cerned with the initial stages of dairy develop¬ 
ment in India/’ says the Imperial Dairy 
Expert, in his report for the year ending June 
1939. 

Research work on problems associated 
with the science and practice of dairying and 
cattle husbandry with regard to Indian condi¬ 
tions and the training of students comprised 
the main functions of the Imperial Dairy 
Institute, Bangalore, while the activities of 
the Wellington Milk Depot were confined to 
running it on purely commercial lines. 

Milch Breeds 

The work of building up pedigree herds 
of Sindhi and Gir cows and Murrah buffaloes 
Oras continued during the year. The average 
milk yields of the three farm bred herds worked 
Out^to 3,436 lbs., 2,997 lbs. and 4,577 lbs., 
respectively, with the average days in milk of 
276,299 and 321, respectively. 

Eight animals from the Gir and Sindhi 
herds were sent for exhibition at the All-India 
Cattle Show, "New Delhi, in February, 1939 
and won six prizes. One of the Sindhi cows 
won three championship cups as being the Best 
Cow, the Best Milch 'Cow and the Best Sindhi 
Cow in The* Show land this was m addition to 
ter obtaining the first prize in her class. 
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Experiments on the transport of milk 
from Bangalore to Wellington and Cpimbatore 
were completed and the results show that the 
best method of sending milk by rail would be 
to transport it in a pasteurized condition, 
in cans insulated with gunny pad and the 
milk repasteurized or reboiled at the other end 
if not disposed of immediately on arrival. 

Butter and Ghee Experiments 

Important work was done during the 
year on the manufacture of good quality 
butter by the indigenous method, the design¬ 
ing of a suitable butter churn from Indian 
timber, and the designing of improved type of 
ghee boiler for making good quality ghee 
either from butter or from katcha ghee. Good 
quality ghee was obtained direct from fresh 
cream containing 56 per cent butter fat, and 
ghee made from acid cream found to possess 
very poor keeping quality. 

Studies on some factors affecting the 
physical and chemical contents of the ghee 
were made; it was found that the method of 
preparation had no''appreciable effect on the 
chemical constants, but that the carotene 
content was influenced by the breed. Feed¬ 
ing of oil cakes was observed to have a 
marked influence on the body, texture and' 
chemical composition of ghee. 

The total number of samples ofmw, 
pasteurized and separated milk, ripened cream 
and butter tested at the Imperial Dairy Insti¬ 
tute laboratory amounted to about 3,600 
during the year. Occasional checking and 
testing of the milk from‘the production stage 
to the delivery stage wy»felso*iM%^ 
the special quality control scheme. ' 
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A total number of 65 students from- ap 
parts of India and from Ceylon and the Malay 
States, received training in the different courses 
at the Imperial Dairy Institute, Bangalore, 
during the year. The above number was 
made up of 27 students in the Indian Dairy 
Diploma course (final year); 16 students, 
including seven who completed their training 
in March, 1939, in the post-graduate course; 
and 22 students who took practical training 
for short periods varying from one to six 
months. In addition to the above, 90 Indian 
soldiers were provided with facilities of ac¬ 
quainting themselves with the different activi¬ 
ties of the Institute twice during the year. 

50 YEARS OF VETERINARY 
RESEARCH 

IMPORTANT WORK DONE AT MUKTESWAR 

This year the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute, situated at Mukteswar, in 
the Kumaon District of the United Provinces, 
celebrates its Golden Jubilee. 

The significance of the work done at 
Mukteswar on the prevention and cure of 
animal disease is more readily realised when 
it is remembered that the value of India’s 
livestock has been estimated at Rs. 1,300 
crores. To mention only/one or two of the 
discoveries of far-reaching importance made by 
workers at the Institute, Dr. Lingard’s work 
on surra and Dr. Edwards' introduction of 
goat virus vaccine for rinderpest—a disease 
which accounts for the loss of thousands of 
cattle every year—are some measure of the 
debt which all owners of livestock in India 
owe to the Institute. 

Veterinary science has in the distinction 
of beta? the first science for which the Govern¬ 
ment of India set up a central research labo¬ 
ratory. The first step was taken by a 
committee which, met in Simla in 1885, and 
four years later the foundation stone was laid 
on a site near the College of Science in Poona, 


The. laboratory was opened towards thr ew| 
of 1890, under the charge of Dr, Alfred 
Ltagard and work began on the making of 
Pasteur's anthrax vaccine. 

Move to Kiimaon HlUs 

It was quickly realised that anthrax was 
of secondary importance compared with rinder¬ 
pest, and as the climate of Poona had been 
found unsuitable for work on certain bacteria* 
the laboratory was moved in 1893 to its new 
home, in the Kumaon Hills of the United 
Provinces. In 1897 the laboratory was visited 
by the noted German bacteriologists, K6ch 
and Pfeiffer, who were invited to advise on 
methods for the prevention of rinderpest. 
The preparation of anti-rinderpest serum 
commenced shortly afterwards, and since that 
date the Institute has never looked back. 

The main activities of the Institute are 
research and the production of vaccines and 
sera. Since the first anti-rinderpest serum 
was issued in 1899, the demand for these 
biological products has increased steadly, and 
growing scientific knowledge has widened the 
Institute's activities, with the result that it has 
been necessary to extend the buildings and 
land and increase the staff. 

The year 1913 saw the acquisition of a 
sub-station at Izatnagar, on the plains 85 
miles from Mukteswar, which has enabled the 
production side of the Institute to be separated 
from research, and a number of new research 
sections have been added. The latest additions 
are the Animal Nutrition and Poultry 
Research sections which were opened*by Lord 
Linlithgow in 1939. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

EXPENDITURE OP ABOUT Rt. 8,00,000 

SANCTIONED FOR NEW SCHEMES 

The Governing * Body of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research which met 
at Lucknow under the Chairmanship *of the 
Hon'ble Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Member 
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loir Education, Health and Lands, sanctioned 
a number of schemes entailing an expenditure 
of about Rs.' 8,00,000 on the Research Funds 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. Two of these schemes were put up 
as a result of the conditions created by 
the war. 

The first relates to the appointment of 
certain central staff for work connected with 
fruit and vegetable products. 

t 

For Indian Drugs 

. The other scheme relates to a proposal 
to test the possibilities of producing in India 
certain drugs normally obtained from outside 
the country in peace time. Some of these are 
at present not available owing to the war. 

The Governing Body sanctioned the 
continuance of botanical sub-station of the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at 
Pusa (Bihar) up to the end of 1941-42, after 
which it would be taken over by the Central 
Government. It also sanctioned the contin¬ 
uance of Dr. Mehta’s scheme for research into 
rusts of wheat and barley up to March, 1943. 

New Schemes 

Among the new schemes sanctioned on 
the Agricultural side were:— 

A scheme on fruit and vegetable drying 
in North West Frontier Province the appoint¬ 
ment of a cereal technologist in the Punjab, 
research in pulse breading in Sind and 
Bombay« commercial utilisation of linseed 
fibre, research on and the marketing of oranges 
in Coorg, an All-India soil survey, an eco¬ 
logical study of forest grasses in Bombay, 
fodder and grazing studies in the United 
Provinces, an investigation of black tip dis¬ 
eases of mangoes of the United Provinces. 

The Governing Body also sanctioned the 
mixed/arming schemes in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, N.W.F.P., Orissa, Sind and Central 
Province* for encouraging the maintenance of 
• * 


cattle, sheep, etc., along with the cultivation 
of ordinary crops. 

The Governing Body also sanctioned, 
out of the special sugarcane research grants, 
preliminary experiments on cattle «feed on 
molasses and the establishment of central 
stations for sugarcane research, one in the 
United Provinces and one in Bihar, subject 
to certain conditions. 

LACK OF MEDICAL AID IN RURAL 
AREAS 

WOMEN'S COUNCIL PLEADS FOR 
GOVERNMENT GRANTS 

The following are the resolutions passed 
by the Biennial Conference of the National 
Council of Women in India held at Delhi 
from the 27th November to 1st of December 
1940:— 

Realising that the present-day expansion 
of rural uplift, maternity and child welfare 
work, schools for girls etc., means the increas¬ 
ing employment of educated women, the 
National Council of Women in India urges 
the Provincial Councils to get in touch with 
women of standing in rural areas who will 
lend their sympathy and support to the 
workers and stimulate their work. 

That the attention of the Local Govern¬ 
ments be drawn to the vast number of villagers 
who are forced to do without medical aid of 
any kind, and that they should set aside* 
grants to be given to all local bodies, 
municipalities, or local Government boards, 
who should be compelled to set up a sufficient 
number of central dispensaries, either station¬ 
ary or touring, so that every village in the 
area served could avail itself of medical aid. 
A lady doctor should be in attendance at each 
dispensary, and one or more visiting nurses 
should make regular visits to every village 
Utfder their dherge. ‘ K * :v 
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A. I. S. A. WARDHA 
Comparative Sale Figures of Khadi at 
Gandhi Jayanti During 1940 and 1939 


Province 

1940 

1939 

Assam 



Andhra 

62,410 

50,369 

Bombay 

1,83,555 

1,39,034 

Bengal 

22,358 

15,027 

Behar 

1,73,344 

1,39,157 

Burma 

10,762 

9,520 

C. P. Maharashtra 

56,207 

29,570 

Gujarat 

2,55,670 

1,66,563 

Karnatak 

11,390 

12,777 

Kashmir 


959 

Kerala 

7,323 

4,453 

Punjab 

53,396 

12,062 

Rajasthan 

17,551 

51,301 

Sind 

13,079 

14,000 

Tamil Nad 

19,583 

30,905 

U. P. 

58,655 

1,01,861 

Utkal 

7,579 

3,120 

Total Rs, 

9,52,862 

7,SO,678 


HELPING VILLAGE CRAFTSMEN 

ACTION BY BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 

Efforts to improve the work of village 
craftsmen in Bombay Province are described 
in the report of the S*ir J. J. School of Art, 
Bombay, for 1939-40. 

There were 114 students in the Reay 
Art Workshops, it says, and the craft section 
of. the school continued to do pioneer work 
in maintaining the consummate skill of the 
Indian hereditary craftsmen. 

.. . “Most*of the students being sons of 
hereditary craftsmen, it is essential that they 
should be given every facility and encourage¬ 
ment,” adds the report. “One very en¬ 
couraging feature was the Government of 
Bombay’s practical assistance in the form of 
10 scholarships awarded through the Director 
of lndusEtries to the sons of hereditary crafts- 
men drawn from the various localities of the 


Bombay Province; These attended 

the Workshops and have &o*w creditable 
work. " ■ / '■ 

Sales Denit 



“The World trend tov 
tion has not left India una 
her handicrafts, and in many directions we 
see the detrimental effects of mass production 
in the artistic handicrafts and village 
industries. 

. ‘*It seems inadvisable for India at its 
present stage to work on mass production 
lines regarding her artistic productions, and, 
therefore, any progress which can be ex- 
pectedin maintaining her fine-artistic tradi¬ 
tions must continue to be on the lines of 
handwork through village industries. Much 
pioneer work remains to be done in bringing 
such hand-work in line with modern require¬ 
ments, and also, as far as it is practicable, to 
utilise new materials which will conform 
helpfully for the improvement of common 
every day utilitarian objects. 

“The economic position of the Indian 
craftsman also needs attention. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay has realised the situation, 
and has taken steps to establish a Sales Depot 
in Bombay for Village Industries which 
should, to some extent, alleviate the plight 
of the village craftsman/’ 

VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES 


PROGRESS IN CETRAL DIVISION 

Village improvement schemes in the 
Central Division for the half year ended June 
20 provided some interesting results. 

Attention was given to sanitation by all 
Rural Development Boards but progress wa9 
not marked in all districts. 

In Nasik the training of dais and teachers 
in elementary knowledge of medicine progress¬ 
ed and they were provided with medicine 
chests. Prompt measures were taken to check 
the spread of epidemics in certain talukas of 
the district w ' - - ' ~ * * **• 
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I^thir vmw* 
village toads' iacartain areas a nd 
cottage industries were developed to some 
extent The sytlenr ol granting Nagli from 
.village improvement funds proved advante- 
geoue to the villagers and was availed of by 
villagers in Nasik, Igatpuri, Sinnar and Peint 
talukas, The Taluka Development Associa¬ 
tions did much to assist cultivators in techni¬ 
cal advice, in the supply of improved imple¬ 
ments^ manure, seeds and the like; and better 
living societies and grain stores were ift 
progress in certain areas. 

Health Unit's Progress 

The Sanitary and Medical Aid Commit¬ 
tees in the Poona District seem to have done 
well. The Maternity Home at Indapur was 
functioning well under the management of 
Dr. Kble, and the Health Unit in Sirur Peta 
made much progress. Some village pachayats 
also did valuable service in this direction. 

Repairs to village roads were carried out 
in some talukas, and several villages in Khed 
Taluka'and Ambegaon Peta had a record of 
useful work in this direction. The night 
classes opened in several villages of Indapur 
Thluka did well and the schools opened in 
Mawal, Khed, Junnar and Ambegaon Peta 
were progressing. Better living societies, 
grain stores and the like were in progress in 
pertain areas. 

Village improvement committees in 
Satara were successfully tackling the problem 
of sanitation. Most of the villagers realized 
the importance of keeping houses clean and 
removing rubish to distant places and public 
health, as a result, was, on the whole, satis¬ 
factory. The District Local Board issued 
medicine chests at all important centres in the 
dfittict 

MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
VILLAGE SANITATION FUND. 

1 . Thg social Service League, Bombay, ad¬ 
ministers a fund called the Misa Florence 
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Nightingale Jf u*L Annual 

grafts, up Rs. 150«chare|lyenotttoj;a»e 
interest of this fund for ipaint»ini 58 , , 8 £ . poo- 
moting sanitation in rural areas. District or 
taluka sanitary associations, co-operative 
societies or any other bodies carrying out 
rural sanitary improvement work and needing 
financial assistance for such work should 
write to the Secretary, Social Service League, 
Bombay (4) for application forms. 

R. DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

MEMBERS AND SOME ORGANIZERS RESIGN 

Mr. Harish Chandra Joshi, B. A., LL. B., 
Chairman, District Rural Development 
Association, Almora, Pandit Hargovind 
Pant, M. L. A., Lala Mohan Lai Shah, 
M. L. C., Shrimati Kamala Joshi, and a few 
others, have tendered their resignations from 
the membership of the R. D. Association, in 
accordance with the instructions issued by 
Pandit Govind Ballabhpant, Acting President 
of the U. P. C. C., prior to his arrest at 
Haldwani. The rest of the Congress mem¬ 
bers of the Association being away from the 
headquarters will be sending in their resigna¬ 
tions shortly. 

Resignations from Staff 

Fourteen Qut of nineteen organizers of 
the R. D. Department in Almora, who were 
at the headquarters in connection with a staff 
conference, have tendered their resignations 
from their posts. The five absentees, it is 
expected, will send in their resignations, 
shortly. Three of the four members of the 
Bhajan Mandali, recently appointed, headed 
by Pandit Gopal Datt Joshi, it is'heard, have 
also tendered their resignations. 

Lady Resigns 

Dr. Mrs. Mahmuduzzafar has resigned 
the membership of the Dehra Dun . District 
Rural Development Associotion in accor¬ 
dance with the general Congress plan i# this 
province. 
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♦velopment Association* Agra* has served 
Orders on Messrs. Maharaj Singh, Ram 
'Sahai Doneria* Meghadatta Sharma, Hiralal 
Jatav, Kitab Singh* Bhupal Singh and 
Mandhar Lai, organizers, intimating tothem 
that their services will not be required from 
January 1,1941. This has been done in 
Accordance with an order received from the 
Rural Devel opmenfOfficer, Lucknow. It is 
significant that all these organizers were 
•Congress workers before they joined the 
.rural development scheme. They received 
training and some of them were awarded 
merit certificates for their good work. Rai 
Sahib Lalta Prasad, retired Deputy Collector, 
was some time ago appointed Chairman of 
the Association by Government in place of a 
Congressman. 

Resignations. 

Seth Achal Singh and Mr. Karan Singh 
Kane, M. L. A.’ s, members of the District 
Rural Development Association, have sent in 
,their resignations. 

INDIGENOUS DYES 

RESULT OF EXPERIMENTS IN MADRAS 



i or ( 

and shidetM^ 

wool 

r * Persons interested in the use of indigent 
onto dye* Are advised to apply to the Collector:; 
of their district or to the Principal , Governs 
men* Textile Institute , Washermanpet, 
MadfiaSt for copies of the printed leaflet} 
containing information in regard to the method; 
of extraction of colouring matter from natural; 
products and recipes for different shades;' 
When they apply, they should specify whether* 
tliey are interested in the dyeing of cotton, silk' 
or wool and also send an addressed large-size 
envelope with 2} annas postage stamps affixed 
to it, for the dispatch of the leaflet. 

If any difficulty is experienced in securing 
the natural products,- heforest Utilization' 
Officer, Madras, may be addressed and if any' 
difficulty is felt in dyeing or securing the des¬ 
ired colour, a reference may be made to the> 
Principal, Government Textile Institute; 
Madras. Persons desiring pratical demon¬ 
strations may visit the Government Textile 
Institute, Madras, by appointment. 

AGRICULTURAL BOARD 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT S NEW STEP 


The following Press Note has been issued 
by the Madras Government. 

Owing to the difficulty experienced by 
dyers in this Presidency in obtaining sufficient 
supplies of synthetic dyes as a result of the 
conditions arising from the outbreak of the 
• war, stsps were taken by the Government to 
find out the possibility of reviving the use of 
dyes obtained from plants indigenous to India. 

' .Experiments have been conducted at the 
^Government Textile Institute, Madras, with 
^several natural dye-yielding products of indi¬ 
genous growth, the use of which was in vogue 
prior to the advent of synthetic dyes. Dye.. 
Hrials were conducted in the Textile Institute' 
on a laboratory scale. The process of extrac¬ 
tion of the dye-stuff or colouring matter from 
-the natural products was studied and recipes 


A board with the Minister in charge of 
Agriculture and Industries as chairman has*; 
it is learnt, been constituted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to advise them on all matters 
relating to the advancement of agriculture* 
and industry in the province. ' ‘ 

The function of the Board, which will; 
be known as the Bengal Board of Agriculture^ 
Veterinary and Animal Husbandry, will con¬ 
sist of 18 members. Its function will be to 
put before the Government suggestions for' 
the solution of problems relating to animal; 
husbandry, production, supply and distribu^ 
tien of seeds* irrigation, toil conservation and* 
soil fertility* crop development and contra^ 
and prevention and treatment of cattli 
‘diseases. ./ 

Ml Fazlur Rahman, representative oft 
the University of Dacca in the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly, has been appointed 
vice-chairman of the board. £ 
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FIGURES THAT TELL 

Total business in force, over... ... Rs. 17 Crores 

Total Assets, over .... ... Rs. 3 Crores 56Lacs 

Life Fund, over ... .... Rs. 3 Crores 9 Lacs 

Claims Paid, about .... ... Rs. 2 Crores 


HINDUSTHAN COOtfRATM 

INSURANCE w SOCIETY. LTD. 

Head Officer-CALCUTTA 

Pot alt your life insurance needs please write to:— 

BOMBAY BRANCH. HORNBY ROAD, FORT 

S. C. MAJUMDAR 

Branch Manager 

INDIA'S LEADING LIFE OFFICE 
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BIRDS BEFORE DAWN 

No rebel gleam threatens the tyrant Dark. 

So perfect and so final is its hush. 

Past years may be delusions. Ah ! but hark! 

That sudden sweet sedition of the thrush ! 

The golden questions of the oriole 
ydlowly touch the darkness one by one. 

Till vision slowly fills a slow-made bowl 
With blent crescendo of both song and sun. 

Is it that song grows out of growing day. 

Or day is builded by enlarging song ? 

Chained to the wheel, who knows the wheel s own way ? 
This much will help our shackled ieet along : 

That all man's songs, wherewith he cheers his night. 

Are his rebellious prophecies of light! 


-James //. Cousins 





tamilv at their cottage 


